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A  n  N  bom  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  noblest  ind  most  fruitful 
rivers  in  America,  and  wfioa^  best  days  have  been  spent  in  gar- 
dens and  orcliardni  may  per}w|i8  be  panioucd  for  talking  about 
fruit  tieee. 

Indeed  the  subject  deserres  not  a  few,  but  many  words.  Ftns 

fruit  is  the  flower  of  commodities."  It  is  the  most  perfect  unioa 
of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  tliat  the  earth  knows.  Trees 
full  of  soft  foliage ;  blossoms  fresh  with  spring  beauty ;  andf 
finally y^fruit,  rich,  bloom^dusted,  melting,  and  luscious-^uch 

are  the  treasures  of  tlie  orchard  and  the  garden,  temptingly  oifer. 
ed  to  every  landholder  in  this  bright  and  sunny,  tnough  tempo- 
rate  climate. 

**it  m  man,"  says  an  acute  essayist,  should  send  for  me  to 
come  a  hundred  miles  to  visit  him,  and  should  set  before  me  a 

baskcv  of  iiae  summer  fruit,  1  should  think  there  was  some  pro^ 

♦ 

portion  between  the  labour  and  the  reward." 

1  must  add  a  counterpart  to  this.  He  who  owns  a  rood  of 
proper  land  in  this  country,  and,  in  the  face  of  all  the  pomonal 
riches  of  the  day,  only  raises  crabs  and  choke-pears,  desenres 

to  lose  the  respect  of  all  sensible  men.  The  classical  antiqua- 
rian must  pardon  one  for  doubting  if,  amid  all  tlie  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  golden  age,  there  was  anything  to  equal  our  deli- 
eious  modern  fruits— our  honied  Secke1s,and  Beurres,our  melt* 
ing  Rareripes.  At  any  rate,  the  science  of  mod  »rn  horticulture 
has  restored  almost  every  thmg  that  can  be  desic  d  to  give  a  para* 
disiacal  richness  to  our  fruit-gardens.  Yet  theie  are  many  hi 
litter  ignorance  of  most  of  these  fruits,  who  seem  to  live  under 
some  ban  of  expulsion  from  all  the  fair  and  goodly  productions 
of  the  garden. 

Uippily»  tha  anmbar  It  amy  day  Issafning*  Awnoa  It  i 
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paung  orchard,  but  when  the  planting  of  fruit-trees  in  one  of  tha 
newest  States  numbers  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  a  single 
year ;  when  there  are  more  peaches  exposed  in  the  markets  of 
•  New  York,  annually,  tiian  are  rai.^fjd  in  all  Franco  ;  when  Ame- 
rican appiesi  in  large  quantities,  comnvand  double  prices  in  Eu- 
ropean markets ;  there  is  little  need  for  entering  into  any  praises 
of  this  soil  and  climate  generally,  regarding  the  culture  of  fruiL 
in  one  part  or  another  of  the  Union  every  man  may,  literally^  sit 
under  iiis  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

It  is  fortunate  for  an  author,  in  this  practical  age,  when  his 
subject  requires  no  explanation  to  show  its  downright  and  direct 
usefulness.  'W  hen  I  say  I  heartily  desire  that  every  man  should 
cultivate  an  orchard,  or  at  least  a  tree,  of  good  fruit,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  1  should  point  out  how  much  both  himself  and 
the  public  will  be,  in  every  sense,  the  gainers.  Otherwise 
1  might  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  advice  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  one  of 
his  friends.  "  If  possible,"  said  he,  "  have  a  good  orchard. 
1  know  a  clergyman  of  small  income  who  brought  up  a 
family  very  reputably^  which  he  chiefly  fed  on  apple  dump* 
lmgs-"(!) 

The  first  object,  then,  of  this  work  is  to  increase  the  taste  for 

the  planting  and  cultivation  of  fruit-trees.  The  second  one  is  lo 
furnish  a  manual  for  those  who,  already  more  or  less  informed 
upon  the  subject,  desire  some  work  of  reference  to  guide 
them  in  the  operations  of  culture,  and  in  the  selection  of  varieties. 

If  it  were  only  nece.^sary  for  me  to  present  fur  the  acceptance 
of  my  readers  a  choice  garland  of  fruit,  comprising  the  few  sorts 
that  I  esteem  of  the  most  priceless  Talue,  the  space  and  time  to 
be  occupied  would  be  very  brief. 

But  this  would  only  imperfectly  answer  the  demand  that  is 
at  present  made  by  our  cultivators.  The  country  abounds  with 
collections  of  all  the  hnest  foreign  varieties  ^  our  own  soil  has 
produced  many  native  sorts  of  the  highest  merit ;  and  from  all 
these,  kinds  may  be  selected  which  are  highly  valuable  forevery 
•  part  of  the  country.  But  opinions  differ  much  as  to  the  mer. 
its  of  some  sorts.  Those  which  succeed  perfectly  in  one  «eo- 
tioDj  are  sometinieB.  ill-adapted  to  another,.  .  And,  finally,  oim 
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needssoine  accurate  description  to  know  when  a  variety  comes  in«  - 
to  bearing,  if  its  fruit  is  genuine,  or  even  to  identify  an  indifferent 
kind,  in  order  to  avoid  procuring  it  again.  U«noe  the  number 
of  varieties  of  fruit  that  are  admitted  here.  Little  by  little  I 
have  summoned  them  into  my  pleasant  and  quiet  court)  tested 
them  as  far  as  possible,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  the  most  im- 
parttai  judgment  upon  them.  The  verdicts  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages* 

From  this  great  accumulation  of  names,  Pomology  has  be- 
come an  embarrassing  study,  and  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  large  collectors  will  best  understand  the  difficulty— HQay,  the 
impossibility  of  malcing  a  work  like  this  perfect. 

Towards  settling  this  chaos  in  nomenclature,  the  exertioos  of 
the  Horticultural  ^Society  of  London  have  been  steadily  directed 
fi}r  the  last  twenty  years.  That  greatest  of  experimental  gardens 
contains^  or  has  contained,  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  fruit,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  possessing  the  least  celebrity.  The  vast  « 
oonfusioii  of  names,  dozens  sometimes  meaning  the  same  varie- 
ty, has  been  by  careful  comi)arison  reduced  to  something  like 
real  order.  The  relative  merit  of  the  kinds  has  been  proved 
end  published.  In  short,  the  horticultural  world  owes  this  Soci- 
ety a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  Ibr  these  labotin»  and  to  the  science 
and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  the  head  of  its  finiit- 
department,  horticulturists  here  will  gladly  join  me  in  bearing 
the  fullest  testimony. 

To  give  additional  value  to  these  results,  I  have  adopted  in 
nearly  all  cases,  for  fruits  known  abroad,  the  nomenclature  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society.  By  this  means  I  hope  to 
tender  universal  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  standard 
iO  that  the  difficulty  and  confusion  which  have  always 
more  or  less  sunounded  this  part  of  the  subjeot  may  be  heieaf. 
ler  avoided. 

These  foreign  fruits  liave  now  beeji  nearly  all  proved  in 
this  country,  and  remarks  on  their  value  in  this  climate,  deduc 
ed  horn  actual  experience,  are  here  giveu  to  the  public.  To 
an/ nalive  and  local  fruits  eapeeial  can  has  also  been  devoted* 
Not  only  have  mpat  of  the        iorta  hem  pvovad  in  the  g^. 
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iM  h«ra»  bttt  I  ii«Y6  had  speoimens  befiire  me  (or  oomparwon^ tlif 
growth  of  DO  lot!  than  fourteen  c  f  the  diieient  States.  Thovi' 
are  still  many  sorts,  Dominatly  fine,  which  remain  to  be  collect- 
ed|  compared,  and  proved  ;  some  of  which  will  undoubtedly  de. 
•erva  a  place  in  future  editions.  To  the  kindoees  of  pomelo* 
glata  In  varioaa  aaotiona  of  the  oountiy  I  must  trust  fbr  the 
deteotion  of  errors  Uitbe  present  volume,  and  for  in&rmaUonof 
really  valuable  new  varieties.* 

Of  the  dewripHoM  of  fruit,  some  explanation  may  be  neces- 
aaiy.  Fint»  ia  given  the  *Umdard  name  In  capitals,  fol- 
lowed the  anthorities— that  Is,  the  names  of  authors  who 
have  previously  given  an  account  of  it  by  this  title.  Below 
this  are  placed,  in  smaller  type,  the  various  synontftnes^  or  lo* 
iml  names,  fay  which  the  same  fruit  is  known  in  various  coun* 
tries  or  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  on  page  886,  b  the  follow 
ing: 

117.  FuDiiaB  Beautt.  (  Lind.  Thomp. 

Belle  de  Flandrei.  Imp^trice  da  France. 

Bouche  Nouvelle.  BMchpeer. 

BoKfa.  Josephine,  >  imeorrectly 

BoieSirs.  Foaoante  Da  Bois.  3  ^fwmt. 

By  thia  la  sigallled,  first,  that  Flsmisr  BnAirrr  la  the 

itandard  name  of  the  pear ;  secondly,  that  it  has  been  previ. 
ously  described  by  Lindley  and  Thompson ;  thirdly,  that  the 
others — syrumymea — are  various  local  names  by  which  tho 
Blemish  Beauty  ia  also  known  hi  various  places ;  and,  lastly 
that  hy  the  two  latter  names— Josephine,  and  Fondante  Du  Boi»— 
it  is  incorrectly  known  in  some  collections;  these  two  names 
really  belonging  to  other  distinct  peai^. 

It  is  at  once  appaiont  that  one  of  the  chief  pointa  of  value  of  a 
book  like  this,  lies  in  the  accuracy  with  which  these  s^-nony  moua 
names  are  given--since  a  person  might,  in  looking  over  different 

•Itia  well  to  remi^k  that  many  of  the  so-called  new  varieties,  especial!  j 
ftom  ths  West,  prove  to  be  old  and  well  known  kinds,  slightly  altered  10 
q>pesrsaes  hf  new  toil  sod  different  ctimate  A  new  variety  must  possesi 
?ery  ivperioiar  Nudities  to  eulitls  It  to  isfud«  nsw  thit  we  hate  ss  auu^ 
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Mtalogues  issued  hero  and  abroad,  suppose  that  all  nino  the 
above  are  difiereat  varieties— when  they  are  really  all  ditreteni 
names  for  a  single  pear.  In  tliis  record  of  synonymes,  I  have 
therefore  availed  myself  of  the  valuable  experience  of  tlie  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  and  added  all  the  additional  in> 
ibrmatioo  in  my  own  possession. 

Many  of  the  more  important  varieties  of  fruit  are  shown  in 
mtUme,  I  Imve  chosen  this  method  as  likely  to  give  the  most 
correct  idea  of  the  f  rm  of  a  fruit,  and  because  I  belipve  that 
tlie  mere  outline  of  a  fruit,  like  a  profile  of  the  human  lace,  will 
often  be  found  more  diaracteristio  than  a  highly  finished  portrait 
hn  colour.  The  outlines  have  been  nearly  all  traced  directly 
from  fruits  grown  liere.  They  are  from  specimens  mostfy 
below  the  average  size,  II  has  been  tiie  custom  to  choose  ihe 
lai^resl  and  finest  fruits  for  illustration-^  practice  very  likely 
to  mislead.  I  believe  the  general  -character  is  better  ex* 
pressed  by  specimens  of  medium  size,  or  rather  below  it. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  present  my  acknowledfrments  to  the 
numerous  gentlemen,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  have 
kindly  furnished  information  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  names  of  many  are  given  in  the  body  Of  the  vol* 
ume.  But  to  llie  following  I  must  especially  tender  my  thanks, 
for  notes  of  their  experience,  or  fur  spcciiueus  of  fruils  to  solve 
existing  doubts. 

In  Biasnchusetts,  to  Messrs.  M.  P.  Wilder,  S.  G.  Per. 
kins,  J.  P.  Gushing,  B.  V.  French,  S.  Downer,  and  C.  M.  Ilo. 
veV)  of  Boston  ;  John  C.  Lee,  J.  M.  Ives,  the  late  Robert  Man- 
ning  and  his  son  11.  Maiming^  of  Salem ;  and  Otis  Johnson^  of 
Lyon. 

In  Omnecticut,  to  Dr.  B.  W.  Bull,  of  Hartford ;  Mr.  S.  Ly« 
man,  of  Manchester ;  and  the  llev.  II.  S.  Ramsdell,  of  Thomp* 
son. 

In  New  York,  to  Messrs.  David  Thomas,  of  Aurora;  J.  J. 
Thomas^  of  Macedon ;  Luther  Tucker,  and  Isaao  Dennis'on,  of 
Albany;  Alexander  Walsh,  of  Lansingburgh ;  T.  II.  Hyatt, 

of  Rociiesler;  R.  L.  Pell,  of  Pelham ;  C.  Downing,  of  Wew 
bui^i  and  Wm.  U.  Aspinwalli  of  Staten  Island. 
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In  Ohi<H  to  ProfeMor  Kirdand,  of  Cleveland ;  Dr.  Hildreth,  of 
Marietta ;  and  Messrs.  N.  Longworth*  C  Elliott,  and  A.  H* 
£mst,  of  Cincinnati. 

In  ImJiaim,  to  the  Rev.  II.  \V.  Reecher,  of  Indianapolis.  In 
New  Jersey,  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Hancock,  of  Burlington,  and  J. 
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FUUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREKE^ 


CHAPTER  I, 

THS  PBODITCTION  Of   NEW  VARIEriBS  07  FRUIT. 

In  our  survey  of  the  culture  of  fruits  let  us  begin  at  llie 
^'nning.   Gradual  amelioration,  and  the  skilful  practice  of  the 
cultivator,  have  so  filled  our  orohards  and  gardens  with  good 
fruits,  that  it  is  necessary  now  to  cast  a  look  back  at  the  types 
from  which  these  delicious  products  have  sprung. 

In  the  tropical  zone,  amid  the  surprising  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation of  tbset  great  natural  hothouse,  nature  offers  to  man,  almost 
without  care,  the  most  refreshing,  the  most  delicious,  and  the 
most  nutritive  fruits.  The  Plantain  and  Bananna,  excellent 
either  raw  or- cooked,  bearing  all  the  year,  and  producing  upon 
a  rootl  of  iirnund  the  sustenance  of  a  family  ;  the  refreshing 
Guavu  and  Sapodilla ;  tlie  nutritious  Bread-fruit  ;  such  arc  the 
natural  fruit  trees  of  those  glowing  climates.  Indolently 
seated  under  their  shade,  and  finding  a  refreshing  coolness  both 
from  their  ever-verdant  canopy  of  leaves,  and  their  juicy  fruits, 
it  is  not  here  that  we  luxi^i  look  for  the  patient  and  skilful  cul- 
tivator. 

Buty  in  the  temperate  climates,  nature  wears  a  harsher  and 
sterner  aspect.  Plains  bounded  by  rocky  hills,  visited  not  only 
by  genial  warmth  and  sunshine,  but  by  cold  winds  and  seasons 
of  100  and  snow ;  these  are  accompanied  by  sturdy  forests, 
whose  outskirts  are  sprinkled  with  crabs  and  wild  cherries,  and 
festooned  with  the  clambering  branches  of  the  wild  grape. 
These  native  fruits,  which  at  first  offer  so  little  to  the  eye,  or 
the  palate,  are  nevertheless  the  types  of  our  garden  varieties. 
Destined  in  these  climates  to  a  perpetual  struggle  with  nature, 
it  is  here  that  we  iind  man  ameliorating  and  tran'^fni  ming  Iirr. 

Transplanted  into  a  wanner  aspect,  stimulated  by  a  richer 
soil,  reared  from  selected  seeds,  carefully  pruned,  sheltered  and 
watched,  by  slowdegiees  the  sour  and  bitter  crab  expands  into 
a  Golden  Pippin,  the  wild  pear  loses  its  thorns  and  becomes  a 
fiergamotte  or  a  Beurr^,  the  Almond  is  deprived  of  its  bitterness, 
and  the  dry  and  flavourless  Peaoh  is  at  length  a  tempting  and 
delicious  fruit.  It  is  thus  only  in  the  Ikce  of  obstaclesy  in  % 
climate  where  nature  is  not  prodigal  of  perfections,  and  in  tha 
mklst  of  thorns  and  sloes,  that  hah  XBfe  «ABngHlft  ariset  iuirf 
iwoM  nature  to  yield  to  his  art 
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Time  improved  sorts  of  fruit  whieh  man  every  where  causo» 
to  share  his  civiliaaiion,  bear,  almost  equally  with  hims  !!*  the 
mpress  of  an  existence  removed  from  the  natural  state.  VY  hen 
•eared  from  seeds  they  always  show  a  tendency  to  retnm  to  a 

vilder  form,  and  it  seems  only  chance  v/hcn  a  new  sncdlin':!:  is 
;qual  to.  or  surpasses  its  parent.  Ivemoved  froin  their  natutai 
form,  these  artificially  created  sorts  are  also  much  more  liable  to 
diseases  and  to  decay.  From  these  facts  arises  the  fruit-grardon, 
with  its  various  processes  of  grafting,  budding  and  other  rneaa^ 
of  continuing  the  sort  ;  with  also  its  sheltered  aspects,  warm 
borders,  deeper  soils,  aad  ail  its  vaiiuus  refinemeuts  of  art  and 
culture. 

In  the  whole  ranse  of  oares  and  pleasures  belonging  to  the 
warden,  there  ia  noniinff  more  tmlv  interesting  than  the  produo> 
ion  of  new  varieties  of  fruit.  It  is  not,  indeed,  by  sowing  the 
^eds  that  the  lover  of  good  fhiit  usually  undertakes  to  stock  his 
rarden  and  oroimrd  with  fine  fruit  trees.  Raising  new  varieties 
8  always  a  slow,  and,  as  generally  understood,  a  most  uncertain 
node  of  bringing  about  this  result.  The  novice,  plants  and  care- 
fully watches  his  hundred  seedling  pippins,  to  find  at  last,  per- 
haps,  ninety-nine  worthless  or  indifferent  apples.  *  It  appears  to 
him  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  too  many  blanks  to  tlie  prizes. 
He,  therefore,  wisely  resorts  to  the  more  certain  mode  of 
grafting  from  well  known  and  esteemed  sorts. 

Notwithstanding  this,  every  year,  under  the  influences  of  gar- 
den culture,  and  often  without  our  design,  we  find  our  fruit 
trees  reproducing  themselves ;  and  occasionally,  there  springs 
up  a  new  and  delicious  sort,  whose  merits  tempt  us  to  fresh  trials 
alter  perfection. 

To  a  man  who  is  curious  in  fhill,  the  pomologist  who  views 
with  a  more  than  common  eye,  the  crimson  cheek  of  a  peach,  the 
delicate  bloom  of  a  plum,  or  understands  the  epithets,  rich,  melt- 
ing, buttery,  as  applied  to  a  pear,  nothing  in  the  circle  of  culture, 
can  give  more  lively  and  unmixed  pleasure,  than  thus  to  pro* 
duce  and  to  create — for  it  is  a  sort  of  creation — an  entirely  new 
sort,  which  he  believes  will  prove  handsomer  and  better  than  any 
thing  that  has  gone  before.  And  still  more,  as  varieties  which  ori. 
ginate  in  a  certain  soil  and  climate,  are  found  best  adapted  to 
that  locality,  the  production  of  new  sorts  of  fruit,  of  high  merit, 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  most  valuable,  as  well  as  interesting 
result. 

Beside  this,  all  the  fine  new  fruits,  which,  of  late,  figure  so 
conspicuously  in  the  catalogues  of  the  nurseries  and  fruit  gar. 
dens,  have  not  been  originated  at  random  and  by  chance  efforts. 
Some  of  the  nK»st  distinguished  pomologists  have  devoted  years 
*  to  the  fubteet  of  the  improvement  of  fruit  trees  by  seeds,  and 
Ima  Mtauwd  If  110I  eertain  fesultst  at  least  some  paei^i 
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ymuf  which  greatly  assist  ua  in  this  procesa  of  amelioralioiii 
Let  ua  therefore  examine  the  suhject  a  little  more  in  detail. 

In  the  wild  state,  every  genus  of  trees  Oonsist  of  one  or  more 
9peete9f  or  strongly  marked  individual  sorts ;  as},  for  example,  the 
white  birch  and  the  black  birch ;  or,  to  confine  ourselves  morr 
atrictly  to  the  matter  in  hand,  the  difierent  species  of  cherry^ 
the  wild  or  bird  cherry,  the  sour  oberry,  the  mazzard  cherry, 
&c.  These  species,  in  their  natural  states  exactly  repn)duce 
iJicmselvGs  ;  to  use  a  common  phrase,  thoy  come  the  same*' 
li'om  "^eod.  This  thev  have  doiie  hr  centuries,  and  donbtV  pg 
will  do  forever,  so  loi^  as  they  exist  under  natural  circuui^itau- 
ces  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  select  one  of  these  speci<'^  of 
fruit-trees,  and  adopt  it  into  our  gardens.  So  lonsr  as  we  culri- 
vate  that  individual  tree,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  tlje  shape  of  suck- 
er, graft,  or  bud,  its  nature  will  not  be  materially  altered.  It 
may,  indeed,  through  cultivation,  be  stimulated  into  a  more  luxu« 
riant  growth ;  it  will  probably  produce  larger  leaves  and  fruit ; 
but  we  shall  neither  alter  its  mtit  in  texture,  color  or  tastA. 
If  will  always  be  identically  the  same. 

Tkejmfceas    ameltoratim  begins  wHh  a  new  generation,  m« 
h§f  somng  the  seeds.    Some  species  of  tree,  indeed,  seem  to  re 
fuse  to  yield  their  wild  nature,  never  producing  any  variatioi 
by  seed  ;  but  all  fruit-trees  and  many  others,  are  easily  domesH' 
Cated^  and  more  readily  take  the  impress  of  culture. 

If  we  sow  a  quantity  of  s'^r-d  in  f^^ard.en  soil  of  the  common 
black  maz/ard  cherry,  (Cern^//^  ariitm,)  wc  shall  lind  that,  in  ttio 
leaves  and  liabit  of  jjrowth,  many  of  th^^  secdlinffsdo  not  entire- 
ly  resemble  the  original  species,  Wh-  n  t  liey  come  into  bearint^. 
it  is  probable  we  shall  also  find  as  ;!^reat  a  diversity  in  the  size, 
color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Each  of  these  individual  plants, 
difiering  from  the  original  type,  (the  mazzard,)  constitutes  9 
new  ftarUty ;  though  only  a  few,  perhaps  only  one,  may  be  su- 
periourto  the  original  species. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  this  re« 
production  is  frequently  repeated,  is  the  chancre  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms,  or  new  sorts  increased,  his  likely  indeed.  tha< 
Id  gather  the  seeds  from  a  wild  mazzard  in  the  woods,  the  in- 
■taaoea  of  departure  from  the  form  of  the  ori[rinal  species  would 
be  very  few;  while  if  gathered  from  a  garden  tree,  itself  .«fim6 
time  cultivated,  or  several  removes  from  a  wild  <tnte,  thnntxh 
still  a  mazzard,  the  seedlings  will  show  great  variety  of  cha- 
racter. 

Once  in  the  possession  of  a  variety,  wbicii  has  moved  ont  of 
the  natural  into  a  more  domesticated  form,  we  have  in  our 
hanJs  the  best  material  for  the  improvinsc  process.  The  lixcd 
ori^'inal  habit  of  the  species  is  broken  ia  upon,  and  this  variety 
whicn  we  have  created,  has  always  afterwards  some  tendeni^ttf 


4  raooDcnoN  of  new  vaustom* 

make  tuntier  departures  trom  the  original  form.  It  is  true  thai 
all  or  most  of  its  8eedltii«r9  will  still  retain  a  ltkcncf;s  to  the  pa- 
rent, hut  a  r«\v  will  differ  in  9ome  resppc's,  and  it  is  by  seizing 
ap'>ntliosp  which  ahow  symptoms  of  variation,  that  the  improver 

01  V'^'Totable  races  founds  his  hoi-cs. 

Wo  have  said  *liat  it  is  a  part  of  thr-  character  of  a  species 
to  produce  th-^  sain:;  from  seed.  This  characteristic  is  retained 
even  where  the  sport,  (as  iranieners  term  it)  into  numberless 
varif'lies  is  Ln':"^at;'st.  Thus,  to  return  to  eli'.M'rics,  the  Kenti^sh  or 
coiniuon  pie-cli'^rry  is  one  species,  an  I  ih-^  small  black  ma/zard 
another,  and  although  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  each  of 
these  species  have  been  produced,  yet  there  is  always  the  like- 
ness of  the  species  retained.  From  the  first  vve  may  have  the 
large  and  rich  Mayduke,  and  from  the  last  the  sweet  and  lus- 
cious Black. Hearts ;  but  a  glance  will  show  us  that  the  dufce 
cherries  retain  the  distinct  dark  £>liage,  and,  in  the  fruit,  eoine* 
thing  of  the  same  flavor,  shape  and  color  of  the  original  spe- 
cies ;  and  the  heart  cherries  the  broad  leaves  and  lofty  growth 
of  the  mazzard.  So  too,  the  currant  and  gooseberry  are  differ* 
ent  species  of  the  same  c- nus  ;  but  though  the  English  goose- 
berry growers  have  raised  thousands  of  new  varieties  of  this 
fruit,  and  shown  them  as  large  as  hen's  eggs,  and  of  every  va* 
riety  of  form  and  color,  yet  their  efforts  with  the  gooseberry  have 
n(A  produced  any  thincj  resemhHng  the  common  currant. 

Why  do  not  varieties  produce  tile  same  from  seed  ?  Why 
if  we  plant  the  stone  of  a  Green  Gage  plum,  will  it  not  always 
produce  a  Green  Gage?  This  is  often  a  puzzling  question  to 
l}je  f)ractical  gardener,  wiiile  his  every  day  experience  forces 
him  to  assent  to  the  fact. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  vegetable  pliysiologists  will  under- 
take to  answer  this  query  fully.  But  in  tlie  mean  time  we  can 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  garden  varieties  of  fruits  are 
not  natural  forms.  They  are  the  artificial  productioiis  of  our 
culture.  They  have  always  a  tendency  to  impraoe,  but  they 
have  also  another  and  a  stronger  tendency  to  return  to  a  natural^ 
0r  wild  state,  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Lindley, 
"that  if  the  arts  of  cultivation  were  abandoned  for  only  a  few 
years,  all  the  annual  varieties  of  plants  in  our  gardens  would 
disappear  and  be  replaced  by  a  few  original  wild  forms."  Be« 
tween  these  two  tendencies,  therefore,  the  one  derived  from  na- 
ture, and  the  other  impressed  by  culture,  it  is  easily  seen  how 
little  likely  is  the  progeny  of  varieties  always  to  reappear  in 
the  same  form. 

Again,  our  American  farmers,  who  raise  a  number  of  kinds 
of  l!)Hian  corn,  very  well  know  that,  if  they  wish  to  keep  the 
suits  tiislmct,  they  must  crow  them  in  different  fields.  Without 
this  precaution  they  find  on  p lautiug  the  seeds  produced  on  the 
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ypilow  corn  plants,  that  they  hnve  the  nrxt  season  a  pro:?ony, 
not  of  vrlVow  com  aloTio,  but  loniDO.sed  of  everv  color  and  size, 
yellow,  while,  and  black,  lari^p  and  small,  upon  the  farm.  Now 
many  of  the  varietirs  of  frnit  trors  havo  a  .similar  power  ol 
interaii\ini[T  with  each  other  wliib?  in  blossom,  by  the  dust  or 
pollen  of  their  flowers,  carried  through  the  air,  by  the  acticn 
of  bees  and  other  causes.  It  will  reaidily  occur  to  the  reader, 
in  ocmsMeringthis  fact,  what  an  influence  our  custom  of  plant- 
ing the  different  varieties  of  plum  or  of  cherry  together  in  a 
garden  or  orchard,  must  ha?e  upon  the  constancy  of  hahit  in 
Uie  seedlings  of  such  fruits* 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  for  this  habit,  so  perplexing 
Id  the  novice,  who,  having  tasted  a  luscious  fruit,  plants,  watches 
and  rears  its  seedling,  to  find  it  perhaps,  wholly  different  in  most 
fespeots.  This  is  the  influence  of  grafling.  Among  the  great 
number  of  seedling  fruits  produced  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
found  occasionally  a  variety,  perhaps  a  plnm  or  a  peach,  wliieh 
H'ill  nearly  always  re]")roduce  itsel f  from  seed.  From  some  for- 
tunate circumstant^es  in  its  origin,  unknown  to  us,  this  sort,  in 
becomins:  improved,  still  retains  strongly  this  habit  of  the  natu- 
ral or  wild  f  jrm.  and  its  seeds  produce  the  same.  We  can  call 
to  mind  several  examples  of  this;  fine  fruit  trees  whose  seeds 
have  established  the  reputation  in  their  neighborhood  of  fidelity 
to  the  .sort.  But  when  a  graft  is  taken  from  one  of  these  trees, 
and  placed  upon  another  stock,  this  grafted  tree  is  found  to  lose 
its  singular  power  of  producing  the  same  by  seed,  and  becomes 
like  all  other  worked  trees.  The  stock  exercises  some,  as  yet, 
unexplained  power,  in  dissolving  the  strong  natural  habit  of  the 
variety,  and  it  becomes  like  its  fellows,  subject  to  the  laws  of  its 
artificial  life. 

When  we  desire  to  raise  new  varieties  of  fruit,  the  common 
practice  is  to  collect  the  seeds  of  the  finest  table  fruits — tliose 
sorts  whose  merits  are  every  where  acknowledged  to  be  the 

highest.    In  proceeding  thus  we  are  all  pretty  well  aware,  that 

the  chances  are  generally  a  Inmdrefl  to  one  against  our  nhtain- 
in;r  any  new  variety  of  <rreat  excellence.  Refore  wr  nUrr  any 
advice  on  roaring  .seedlinijs  let  us  examine  brit  fly  the  practice 
and  views  of  two  dislinguislnvl  horticulturists  abroad,  who  have 
paid  more  attention  to  this  sul)i( ct  than  any  other  persons  what- 
ever ;  Dr.  Van  Mons  of  Belf^ium,  and  Thos.  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.,  the  late  President  of  the  Oorticultural  Society  of  London. 

The  Van  Mons  Theory. 

l>r.  Van  Mons,  Professor  at  Louvain,  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  fruits.  His  nurseries  contained 
in  ld23,  no  less  than  two  thousand  seedlings  of  merit.  Ilia 
pi^neveimnoe  was  indefittigable,  and  experimenting  mainly  oa 
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Pears,  he  succeeded  in  raisinfr  an  immen55e  number  of  neH 
varietie.5  of  hiu!)  excellence.  The  Bcui  t  e  DirL  De  Louvain, 
Frederic  of  VVurtcmberg,  die,  are  a  few  of  the  many  well 
.{nown  sortB  which  are  the  result  of  his  unwearied  laboum. 
The  Van  Mons  theory  mav  be  briefly  stated  as  ibllows : 
All  fine  fruits  are  artificial  products ;  .the  aim  of  nature,  in  a 
wild  state,  being  only  a  healthy,  vigorous  state  of  the  tree,  and 
ferfeci  seeds  ibr  continuing  the  species.  It  is  the  object  of  cul- 
ture, therefore,  to  subdue,  or  enfeeble  this  excess  of  vegetation  ; 
to  Inssen  the  coarseness  of  the  tree  ;  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
soe(is  ;  and  to  refine  the  quality  and  increase  \he  size  of  tfaa 
fl(  sh  or  pulp. 

There  is  ahvays  a  tendency  in  our  varieties  of  fruit  trees  to 
reiiirn  by  their  seeds  towards  a  w\\6  slate. 

Tliis  tendency  is  most  strongly  shown  in  the  seeds  borne  by 
vM  fruit-trees.  And  *'  the  older  the  tree  is  of  any  cultivated 
\ariety  of  Pear,"  says  Dr.  Van  Mons,  "  the  nearer  will  the 
seedlings,  raised  from  ii,  approach  a  wild  state,  without  however 
ever  being  able  to  return  to  that  state." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  seeds  of  a  young  fruit  tree  of  a  good 
sort,  being  itself  in  the  state  of  amelioration,  have  the  least  ten* 
dency  to  retrograde,  and  are  the  most  likely  to  produce  improved 
sorts. 

Again,  there  is  a  certain  limit  to  perfection  in  fruits.  MHien 
this  f)oint  is  reached,  as  in  the  finest  varieties,  the  next  genera- 
tion will  more  probably  produce  bad  fruit,  than  if  rear^  from 

seeds  of  an  indifferent  sort,  in  the  course  of  amelioration. 
While,  in  other  words,  the  seeds  of  the  oldest  varieties  of  ortxxj 
fruit  niostlv  yield  infcriour  sorts,  seeds  taken  from  recent  varie- 
ties of  l)ad  fruit,  and  reproduced  uninterruptedly  for  several  gene* 
rations,  will  certainly  produce  good  fruit. 

With  these  premises,  Dr.  Van  Mons  begins  by  gathering  hia 
seeds  from  a  young  seedling  tree,  without  paying  much  regard 
to  its  quality,  except  that  it  must  be  in  a  sUU^  of  variation  ;  that 
ts  to  say,  a  garden  variety,  and  not  a  wild  sort.  These  he 
sows  in  a  seedbed  or  nursery,  where  he  leaves  the  seedlinf^s 
until  they  attain  sufficient  size  to  enable  htm  to  judge  of  their 
character.  He  then  selects  tliose  which  appear  the  most  pro- 
mising, plants  them  a  few  feet  distant  in  the  nursery,  and  awaits 
their  fruit.  Not  discouraged  at  finding  mostof them  of  medi(Xjre 
quality,  thoujxh  differing  from  the  parent,  he  gathers  the  first 
seeds  of  the  most  promisin<r  and  sows  tnem  nfrJ^in.  The  next 
generation  comes  more  rapidly  into  bearing  tliaii  the  first,  and 
shows  a  greater  number  of  promisinn;  traits.  Gatliering  imme- 
diately, and  sowin*;  the  speds  of  this  generation,  he  produces  a 
third,  then  a  fourth,  and  cvt n  a  fifth  generation,  uninterruptedly, 
from  the  original  sort.  Eiicli  generation  he  tinds  to  come  more 
quioldy  into  bearing  thai*  the  previous  one,  (the  5th  sowing  o« 
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pears  fruiting  at  3  years,)  and  to  produce  a  greater  number  of 
valuable  varieties  ;  until  in  the  fifth  generation  the  seedlings 
are  nearly  all  of  great  excellence. 

Dr.  Van  Mons  ibund  the  pear  to  require  the  longest  tfme  to 
attain  perfection,  and  he  carried  his  process  with  this  frui; 
through  five  generations.  Apples  he  found  needed  but  ibui 
raoes^  and  peaches,  cherries,  pluniSy  and  other  stone  fhdtSi 
Were  brought  to  perfection  in  three  suooeasiTe  reproductions 
from  the  seed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  leading  feature  in  this  theory 
that,  in  order  to  improve  the  fruit,  we  must  subdue  or  enfeeble 
{ho  oriirina:!  coarse  luxuriance  of  the  tree.  Kecpinc^  this  in 
mind,  Dr.  Van  Mons  always  gathers  his  fruit  before  fully  ripe, 
and  allows  them  to  rot  before  planting  the  seeds,  in  order  to 
reiinc  or  render  less  wild  and  harsh  the  next  generation.  In 
transplanting  the  young  seedlings  into  quarters  to  bear,  he  cuts 
off  the  tap  root,  and  he  annually  shortens  the  leading  and  side 
branches,  besides  planting  them  only  a  few  feet  apart.  All 
this  lessens  the  vigour  of  me  trees,  and  produces  an  impression 
upon  the  nature  of  the  seeds  which  will  be  produced  by  their 
first  fruit ;  and,  in  order  to  continue  in  full  force  the  progressive 
variatbn,  he  allows  his  seedlings  to  bear  on  their  own  roots.* 

Such  is  Dr.  Van  Mons'  theory  and  method  for  obtaining  new 
varieties  of  fruit.  It  has  never  obtained  much  favour  in  Eng> 
land,  and  from  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  bring  about  its 
results,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  come  into  very  general  use  here. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  his  hands  it  has 
proved  a  very  successful  mode  of  obtaining  new  varieties. 

It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  a  mode  close! v  foun  l  i 
on  natural  laws,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  fme  varirti 
have  originated,  nominally  by  chance,  but  really,  by  successive 
reproductions  from  the  seed  in  our  jrardens. 

It  is  not  a  little  rt^inai  kable  that  the  constant  springing  up  of 
fine  new  sorts  of  fruit  in  the  United  States,  which  is  every  day 
growing  more  fi^ucnt,  is  given  with  much  apparent  ferce  as  a 
proctf  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Van  Mons  theory.  The  first  oolo- 
nistH  here,  who  brought  with  them  many  seeds  gathered  from 
the  best  old  varieties  of  fruits,  were  surpffSsed  to  mid  their  seed* 
lings  producing  only  very  inferiour  fruits.  These  seedlings  hac 
returned  by  their  inherent  tendency  almost  to  a  wild  state.  B} 
rearing  from  them,  however,  seedlings  of  many  repeated  gene^ 
rations,  we  have  arrived  at  a  great  number  of  the  finest  appleS) 

*  **  1  have  found  Uiis  art  to  consist  in  re^nerathiff  in  a  direct  line  of  deaeen^ 
•  nd  an  rapidly  as  possible  an  impro\ing  variety,  taking  care  that  tliere  be  no  in* 
Utrval  between  the  generations.  To  sow,  to  re-fow,  to  sow  again,  to  sow  perpetu* 
■Uy.  in  short  to  do  nothing  but  row,  is  tlie  practice  to  be  pursued,  and  whieh  ceat 
net  be  J»f[>ari^(l  (mm  ;  and  in  ^hori  tiiis  is  the  whole  lecret  of  tilo  art  I  iMve  rat 
f^c^ed."— Van  Muiia'  Arbr&t  Fruiiier$t  I.  p.  223. 
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pears,  peaclies  tnd  plums.    According  to  Dr.  Van  Mons,  had 

this  process  been  continued  uninlCTTupttdly,  from  one  generation 
to  the  next,  a  much  shorter  time  would  have  beezk  neceseary  dot 
the  production  of  first  rate  varieties. 

To  show  liow  the  practice  of  chance  sowing  works  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  it  is  slated  by  one  of  the  most  celebrate  1  ol 
the  old  writers  on  fruits,  Duliamol  of  France,  that  lie  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  planting  seeds  of  the  finest  table  pears  for  fifty 
yean  without  ever  having  produced  a  good  variety.  TheM 
Meda  were  from  trees  of  M  Varieties  of  fruit. 

The  Americas  gardener  will  easily  perceive,  from  what  wa 
have  itated,  a  gieat  advantage  placed  in  his  hands  at  the  present 
dme  for  tlie  amelioration  of  miits  hy  this  sjstem.  He  will 
see  that,  as  most  of  otir  American  varieties  of  fruit  are  the  re- 
suit  of  repeated  sowings,  more  or  less  constantly  repeated,  he 
has  before  him  almost  every  day  a  part  of  the  ameliorating  pro* 
cess  in  progress ;  to  which  Dr.  Van  Mons,  beginning  de  novo, 
was  obliged  to  devote  hh  ^vhole  life.  Nearly  all  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  liim  to  do  in  attempting  to  raise  a  new  variety  of  ex- 
cellence by  this  simple  mode,  is  to  gather  his  seeds  (before  they 
are  fully  ^'ip^-)  from  a  seedling  sort  of  promising  quality,  though 
not  yet  arrived  at  perfection.  The  seedling  must  be  quite 
young — must  be  on  its  own  root  (not  prafted  ;)  and  it  must  be  a 
healthy  tree,  in  order  to  secure  a  healthy  generation  of  seed- 
lings. Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  will 
scarcely  have  to  go  beyond  one  or  two  generations  to  obtain  fine 
fruit  These  remarks  apply  to  most  of  our  table  fruits  common. 
tj  cultivated.  On  the  other  hand,  our  native  grapes,  the  Isabella, 
Gatawba,  dsc,  which  are  scarcely  removed  from  the  wild  state, 
must  by  this  ameliorating  process  be  carried  through  several 
successive  generations  before  we  arrive  at  varieties  equalling 
the  finest  foreign  grapes ;  a  result,  which,  judging  from  what 
we  see  in  progress,  we  have  everv  reason  speedily  to  hope  for. 

In  order  to  be  most  successful  in  raising  new  varieties  by  suc- 
cessive reproduction,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  must  a\oid— 
1st,  the  seeds  of  old  fruit  trees;  2d,  those  of  grafted  fruit  trees; 
and  3d,  that  we  liave  the  best  grounds  for  good  results  wiien  vva 

gather  our  seeds  froni'a  young  seedling  tree,  which  is  itself  ra- 
ter a  j»er/ei;/in^  than  a  perfect  fruit. 

It  is  not  to  ba  denied  that,  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Van  Men's  theory, 
in  this- country,  new  varieties  of  rare  excellenoe  are  sometimes 
obtained  at  once  by  planting  the  seeds  of  old  grafted  varieties ; 
thus  the  Lawrence's  Favourite,  and  the  ColumUa  plums,  wore 
raised  from  seeds  of  the  Green  Gage,  one  of  the  oldest  European 
varietirs. 

Such  are  the  means  of  originating  new  fruits  by  the  lielgiaa 
mode  Let  us  now  examine  another  more  direct,  more  interest- 
ing, and  more  scientific  pioGe6s^^rQss-bxeedijag.|  a  mode  almost 
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Mhrmally  pumwd  mofw  by  •kHfitl  euitiTatora,  in  iivodiicing 
new  and  finer  varieties  of  plants ;  and  which  Mr.  Knigiit,  the 
most  distinguished  borllcultiaffist  of  the  age,  so  successfully  pnO' 
Used  on  Irah  trees- 

Cn§9'lreeding* 

In  the  blossoms  of  fruit-trees,  and  of  most  other  plants,  ihi, 
seed  is  the  offspring  of  the  stamens  and  pistil,  wliicli  may  be 
considered  the  male  and  female  parents,  growing  in  the  same 
flower.  Cross-breeding  is,  tiicn,  nothing  more  than  removing 
out  of  the  blossom  of  a  fruit  tree  the  stamens,  or  male  j)arents, 
and  bringing  those  of  another,  and  different  variety  of  fruit,  and 
dusting  the  pistil  or  female  parent  with  them, — a  process  sutli- 
oiently  simple,  but  which'  has  the  most  marked  efiect  on  the  seeds 
produced.  It  is  only  within  about  fifty  yean  that  cross-breeding 
lias  been  jffaotised ;  but  Lord  Bacon,  whose  great  mind  seems 
to  have  had  glimpses  into  every  dark  comer  of  human  know, 
ledge,  finely  roreshadowed  it.  The  compounding  or  mixture 
of  plants  is  not  found  out,  which,  if  it  were,  is  more  at  command 
than  that  of  living  creatures  ;  w  herefore,  it  were  one  of  the 
most  notable  discoveries  touciiing  plants  to  find  it  out,  for  so  you 
may  have  great  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  yet  unknown." 
tfL  ^      In  figure  1,  is  shawn  the  blossom  of  the 

>v  Cherry.    The  central  portion,  a,  connected 

f^fifrpj       directly  with  the  young  fruit,  is  the  pistil. 
Ji^^SlW^f^  '^''^  numerous  surrounding  threads  b,  are  the 
/  ^tB^^    }  stamens.    The  summit  of  the  stamen  is  called 

the  anther,  and  secretes  the  powdery  substance 
called  pollen.  The  pistil^  has  at  its  base,  ^ 
F  g.  1.  embryo  fruit,  and  at  its  summit,  the  stigma. 
The  use  of  the  stamens  is  to  fertilize  the  young  seed  contained 
at  the  base  of  the  pistil ;  and  if  we  fertilize  the  pistil  of  one  variety 
of  fruit  by  the  pollen  of  another,  we  shall  obtain  a  new  variety 
partaking  intermediately  of  the  qualities  of  both  parents.  Thus, 
among  fruits  owing  their  origin  directly  to  croes-l»eeding,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  Plum,  was  raised  from  the  Green  Gage,  inipregw 
Dated  by  the  Magnum  Bonum*  or  Egg  plum  ;  and  the  Elton 
eheny,  from  the  Bigarrieu,  impregnated  by  the  White  Hear!.* 
Mr.  Knight  was  of  opinion  that  the  habits  of  the  new  variety 
would  always  be  found  to  partake  most  strongly  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  habits  of  the  female  parent.  Subsequent  experience 
does  not  fully  confirm  this,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  parent 

•  The  seedlings  smnprimf-?:  most  rppemhlf  odp  parent  sometimes  the  otlier  ;  btit 
JBore  fn'queiilJy  sliare  iht  mialiiics  uf  boili.  Jlr.  Coxe  (Ifscribfg  an  Apple,  tt 
eruf-s  b^- ween  «,  Newtowi  Pippin  nnd  a  Riu-set,  the  fruit  of  whie  h  reiMonbled  e»» 
lemally  al  one  end  the  Russet  and  at  the  other  tlie  Pippin,  and  Jje  flavour  St  eitlMf 
Mui  corresjKuided  exftcttv  with  the  character    the  extern  ur. 
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whoie  character  is  most  permanenit  iinpresBes  its  fi>nii  most  hf 

Cibly  on  the  offspring. 

The  process  oi  obtaining  cross- bre  1  serds  of  fruit  trees  is  v^ry 
easily  performed.  It  is  only  necessary  when  the  tree  blooiriv; 
which  we  intend  to  be  the  mother  of  the  improved  racr-,  to  select 
a  blossom  or  blossoms  growing  upon  it  not  yet  fully  expanded. 
With  a  pair  of  scissors,  we  cut  out  and  remove  all  the  anthers.  The 
next  day,  or  as  soon  as  the  blossom  is  quite  expanded,  we  collect, 
Willi  a  camel's  hair  brush,  the  pollen  Ironi  a  luUy  blown  floweJ 
ot  tlu)  variety  we  intend  for  the  male  parent,  applying  the  pollen 
and  leaving  it  upon  the  stigma  or  point  of  the  pistil.  If  your 
trees  are  much  exposed  to  those  busy  little  meddlers^  the  bees, 
il  is  well  to  cover  the  blossoms  with  a  loose  bag  of  thin  gauze,  or 
they  will  perhaps  get  beforehaiid  with  yo«i  in  your  experiments 
in  cross^breedii^.  Watch  the  blossoms  closely  as  they  open, 
and  bear  in  minothat  the  two  essential  points  in  the  operation  are ; 
1st,  to  extract  the  anthers  carefully,  before  they  have  matured 
siiihciently  to  fertilize  the  pistil ;  and,  2d,  to  apply  the  pollen 
when  it  is  in  perfection,  (dry  and  pow  dery,)  and  while  the  stigma 
is  mdst.  A  very  little  practice  will  enable  the  amateur  to  judge 
of  these  points. 

Inhere  are  certain  limits  to  the  power  of  crossing  plants. 
What  is  strictly  called  a  cross-hrcd  plant  or  truit  is  a  sub-variety 
raised  between  two  varieties  of  the  same  species.  There  are, 
however,  certain  species,  ncarfy  aJlied,  which  are  capable  of  fer- 
tilizing each  other.  The  offspring  in  this  case  is  called  a  hyhrixL 
or  mule,  and  does  not  always  produce  perfect  seeds.  This 
power  of  hybridising,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  **  apjx'ar.s  to  be  much 
more  coiinnoa  in  plants  than  in  animals.  It  is,  however,  in  ge- 
neral only  between  nearly  allied  species  that  this  intercourse 
can  take  place ;  those  which  are  widely  different  in  structure 
and  constitution  not  being  capable  of  any  artificial  union.'  Thus 
the  diflerent  species  of  Strawberry,  of  the  gourd  or  melon  family^ 
intermix  with  the  greatest  facility,  there  being  a  great  accon!- 
anoe  between  them  in  general  structure,  and  constitution.  But 
00  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  compelling  the  pear  to  fertilize  the 
apple,  nor  the  gooseberry  the  currant;  And  as  species  that  are 
very  dissimilar  appear  to  have  some  natural  impediment  which 
prevents  tholr  reciprocal  fertilization,  so  does  tiiis  obstacle,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  present  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  differcjit  genera.  All  the  stories  that  are  cur- 
rent as  to  the  intermixture  of  oranges  and  pomegranates,  of 
roses  and  black  currants,  and  the  like,  may  therefore  be  set 
down  to  pure  invention." 

In  practice,  this  power  of  improving  varieties  by  crossing  is 
rery  largely  resorted  to  by  gardeners  at  the  present  day.  Not 
only  in  fruit  trees,  but  in  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
dnd  especially  in  florists'  Uowers,  it  has  bt^en  carrier!  to  a  greal 
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extent.  The  great  number  of  new  and  beautiful  Roses,  Azaleas 
Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  and  other  flowering  plants  so 
splendid  in  Golour,  and  perfeot  in  ibmit  owe  their  <Mrigiii  to  eaie* 
fill  crons-breediog. 

In  the  amelioration  of  fnrits  it  is  by  far  the  roost  oertain,  and 
latis&otory  prooess  yet  discovered.  Its  results  are  more  speedily 
obcalned,  and  oorrespond  much  more  closely  to  our  aim,  than 
Jme  procured  by  successive  reproduetion. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  new  variety  of  a  certain  character,  It  is  * 
enly  necessary  to  select  two  parents  of  well  known  habits,  and 
which  are  both  varieties  of  the  same,  or  nearly  allied  species,  and 
cross  them  for  a  new  and  intermediate  variety.  Thus,  if  wo 
have  a  very  early,  but  insipid,  and  worthlnps  sort  of  pear,  and- 
desire  to  raise  from  it  a  variety  both  early  and  of  fine  flavour, 
we  should  fertilize  some  of  its  pistils,  with  the  pollen  of  the  best 
flavoured  variety  of  a  little  later  maturity.  Among  the  seed- 
lings produced,  we  should  look  for  early  pears  of  good  quality, 
and  at  least  for  one  or  two  varieties  nearly,  or  quite  as  early  as 
the  female  parent,  and  as  delicious  as  the  male.  If  we  have  a 
very  small,  but  highly  flavoured  pear,  and  wish  for  a  larger  pear 
with  a  somewhat  similar  flavour^  we  must  fertilize  the  first 
with  the  pollen  of  a  large  and  hanibome  sort.  If  we  desire  to 
impait  the  quality  of  lateness  to  a  very  choice  plum,  we  must 
look  out  for  a  late  rariety,  whether  of  gqod  or  bad  quality,  as  the 
mother,  and  cross  it  with  our  best  flavoured  sort.  If  fre  desire 
to  impart  hardiness  to  a  tender  fruit,  we  must  undertake  a  cross 
between  it  and  a  much  hardier  sort ;  if  we  seek  greater  beauty 
of  colour,  or  vigour  of  growth,  we  must  insure  these  qualities  by 
selecting  one  parent  having  such  quality  strongly  marked. 

As  the  seeds  produced  by  cross  fertilization  are  not  found  to 
produce  precisely  the  same  varieties,  though  they  will  nearly  all 
partake  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  parents,  it  follows  that  we 
shall  be  most  successful  in  obtaining  precisely  aii  we  hope  for 
in  the  new  race,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  our  cross-bred 
seedlinn;s  ;  some  of  which  may  be  inferiour,  as  well  as  some 
fiuperiour  to  the  parents.  It  is  always  well,  therefore,  to  cross 
Keveral  (lowers  at  once  on  the  same  plant,  when  a  single  blossom 
does  not  produce  a  nii ruber  of  seeds. 

We  should  observe  here,  that  those  who  devote  their  lime  to 
raising  new  varieties,  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  always 
by  the  Unit  fruitSB  of  a  seedh'ng  that  it  should  be  judged.  Some 
of  the  finest  varieties  requ  le  a  considerable  age  belbre  their 
best  qualities  develop  themuelves,  as  it  is  only  when  the  tree 
has  arrived  at  some  degree  of  maturity  that  its  sfcretions,  either 
for  flow . >r,  or  fruit,  are  perfectly  elaborated.  The  first  fruit  of 
the  filaok  Ba^e  cherry,  a  fine  cross-bred  raised  by  Mr.  Knight, 
was  pronounced  worthless  when  first  exhibited  to  the  Lcndcn 
Horticultural  Society;  its  quality  now  proves  that  the  tree  was 
not  then  of  sufficient  age  to  produce  its  ihiit  in  periectiou. 
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After  having  obtained  a  new  and  choice  kind  of  fruit,  which 
in  our  hands  is  perhaps  only  a  single  tree,  and  wfiich,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  seldom  produces  the  same  from  seed,  the 
next  inquiry  is  how  to  continue  this  variety  in  existence,  and 
how  to  incif  asf!  and  extcjid  it,  SO  that  other  gardens  and  coun- 
tries may  possess  U  as  well  as  ourselves.  This  leads  us  to  the 
Bubject  ol  iliti  propagaiioii  of  Iruit  tieeb,  or  the  continuation  of 
varieties  by  grafting  and  budding. 

Grafting  and  bu&ing  are  the  ineaiiB  in  most  eommoa  use  for 
propagating  fruit  trees.  They  areii  in  faot»  nothing  more  tim 
inserting  upon  one  tree,  the  shoot  or  bud  of  another,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  may  unite  and  kna  a  new  oompound.  No 
person  having  any  interest  in  a  garden  should  he  unable  to  perw 
form  these  operaUons,  as  they  are  capable  of  ejecting  transform 
mations  and  improvements  in  all  trees  and  shrubs^  no  kss  Talo- 
able,  than  they  afa  beautiful  and  ixtferestin^. 

Grafting  is  a  very  ancient  invention,  havmg  been  weil  known 
tnd  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  latter,  indeed, 
^iescribe  a  great  variety  of  modes,  quite  as  ingenious  as  any  of 
die  fanciful  variations  now  used  by  gardeners.  The  French 
who  are  most  expert  in  graftinsr,  practice  occasionally  more 
than  fifly  modes,  and  within  a  ^e^^  years  imve  succeeded  pes 
fectly  in  graiting  annual  plants^  such  as  the  tomato^  the  dahlia, 
and  the  like. 

The  uses  cf  grafiingy  and  buddings  as  applied  to  Iruit  treea^ 
may  be  bnedy  stated  as  follows ; 

1.  The  rajpid  Increase  or  propagation  of  valuable  sorts  of  fruit 
not  easily  raised  by  seeds,  or  cuttings,  as  Is  the  ease  with  nearly 
all  varielks. 

2.  To  renew  or  alter  the  heads  of  trees,  partially  or  iully 
grown,  producing  in  two  or  three  years,  b]r  hesdinff^ln  and 
grafting,  a  new  head,  bearing  the  finest  fruit,  on  a  lormcrly 

worthless  tree. 

3.  To  render  certain  foreign  and  delicate  sorts  of  fruit  more 
hardy  by  grafting  them  on  robust  stooks  of  the  same  species  na- 
ttve  to  the  country,  as  the  foreign  grape  on  the  native.  And  to 
produce  fine  fruit  in  climates  or  situations  not  naturally  favour- 
Mft  by  grafUog  on  another  species  more  hardy »  aa  in  a  oool 
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^Uknala  ftad  damp  atmg  8oil»  by  working  the  Peach  on  tha 

Plum. 

4.  To  render  dwarf  certain  kinds  of  fruit,  by  grafting  them  on 
suitable  stocks  of  slower  p:rowih,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fear  oa 
tlie  Quince,  the  Apple  on  ilie  paradise  stock,  &c. 

6.  By  grafting  several  kuids  on  the  same  tree,  to  be  able  to 
have  a  succession  of  fruit,  from  early  to  late,  in  a  small  garden. 

6.  To  liasten  the  bearing  of  seedling  varieties  of  fruit,  or  of 
such  as  are  a  lone  time  in  producing  ii  uit,  by  grafting  them  on 
the  branches  of  full  grown,  or  mature  bearing  trees.  Thus  a 
aeedling  pear,  which  would  not  produce  fruit  on  its  own  iM  in 
a  dozen  years»  will  generally  begin  to  bear  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  if  graft^  oa  ue  extremity  of  the  bearing  branches  of  a 
mature  tree* 

TAe  profper  time  for  grafting  fruit  trees  is  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  sap  is  in  motion,  \\  hich  commences  earliest  with  the 
Cherry  and  Plum»  and  ends  with  the  Pear  and  Apple.  The  pre. 
cise  time  of  course  varies  with  the  season  and  the  climate,  but 
is  generally  comprised  from  February  to  the  middle  of  April. 
The  grape  vine,  however,  which  sutlers  by  bleeding,  is  not  usu. 
ally  grafted  until  it  is  in  leaf.  The  most  favourable  weather  lor 
grafting  is  a  mild  atmosphere  with  occasional  sliowers. 

The  scions  are  generally  selected  previously  ;  as  it  is  found 
iu  nearly  all  kinds  of  grafting  by  scions,  that  success  i?  more 
complete  when  th<^  stock  upon  which  they  are  placed  is  a  little 
more  advanced — the  sap  in  a  more  active  state  than  ii  the 
scion.  To  secure  this»  we  usually  cut  the  scions  very  early 
in  the  spring,  during  winter,  or  even  in  the  autumn,  burying 
their  lower  ends  in  the  ground  in  a  shaded  place,  or  kee^'ting 
them  in  fine  soil  in  the  cellar  till  wanted  for  use.  In  cutting 
scions,  we  choose  straight  thrifty  shoots  of  the  last  year's  gro^nh, 
which  may  remain  entire  until  we  commence  grafting,  when 
they  may  be  cut  into  scions  of  three  or  four  buds  each.  In  se- 
lecting scions  from  old  trees  it  is  always  advisable  to  choose  ihe 
most  vigorous  of  the  last  year's  shoots  growing  near  the  centre  or 
top  of  the  tree.  Scions  from  sickly  and  unhcaltliy  branches 
should  be  rejected,  as  they  are  apt  to  carry  with  them  this  feeble 
and  sickly  slate.  Scioiis  taken  irom  the  i  n\  er  bearing  branches 
will  produce  fruit  soonest,  but  they  will  not  afford  trees  of  sa 
handsome  a  sliape,  or  so  vigorous  a  growth,  as  those  taken  from 
the  thrifty  upright  shoots  near  the  centre  or  top  of  the  tree. 
Nurserymen  generally  take  their  scions  from  young  grafted 
trees  In  the  nursery^xows,  these  being  usually  in  better  condition 
than  those  taken  from  old  trees  not  always  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  stock  for  grt^iing  ifpon,  is  generally  a  tree  which  has 
been  standing,  at  least  for  a  year  previously,  on  the  spot  where  it 
it  grafted,  as  success  is  much  less  certain  on  newly  moved  tree«> 
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Id  fhe  me,  lumctn^  of  very  smmll  tfees  or  etocks,  ivhich  are 
grafted  below  the  surface  of  ihe  groand,  as  is  frequently  the 
practice  with  the  Apple  in  American  nurseries,  the  stocks  are 
srafted  in  the  house  in  winter,  or  early  spring,  put  away  care- 
fully in  a  damp  cellar,  and  planted  out  in  the  spring  ;  but  this 
method  is  only  successful  when  the  loot  is  small,  and  when  the 
tcp  of  the  stock  is  taktn  off,  and  the  whole  root  is  devoted  to 
supplying  the  graft  with  nourish  nent. 

ihe  iheoni  of  srafiing  is  based  on  tlic  powe?  of  union  between 
the  young  tissues,  or  organizable  matter  of  growing  wood.  When 
the  parts  are  placed  nicelv  in  contact,  the  ascending  sap  of  the 
Rtock  passes  into  and  suatains  life  in  the  scion  ;  the  buds  of  the 
latter,  excited  by  this  supply  of  sap  and  the  warmth  of  the  sea- 
son, begin  to  elaborate  and  send  down  woody  matter,  which, 
pasring  through  the  newly  granulated  substance  of  the  parts  In 
contact,  unites  the  graft  firmly  with  the  stock.  *<  If/*  says  Da 
CandoUe,  "  the  descending  sap  has  only  an  incomplete  analogy 
with  the  wants  of  the  stock,  the  latter  does  not  thrive,  though 
.  the  organic  union  may  have  taken  place ;  and  if  the  analogy  fo- 
tween  the  alburnum  of  stock  and  scion  is  wanting,  the  organ io 
union  does  not  operate ;  the  scion  cannot  absorb  tiie  sap  of  the 
stock  and  the  grafl  fails." 

Grafting  therefore  is  cmifined  within  certain  limiU.  A  seion 
from  one  tree  will  not,  from  the  want  of  affinity,  succeed  on  c\'ery 
other  tree,  but  only  upon  those  to  which  it  is  allied.  We  are,  in 
short,  only  successful  in  budding  or  grafting  where  there  is  a 
close  relationship  and  similarity  of  structure  between  the  stock 
and  the  scion.  This  is  the  case  with  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
which  take  most  freely,  as  the  different  sorts  of  Apple ;  next  with 
thedi^ront  species  ol  a  genus  as  the  Apple  and  the  Pear,  which 
grow,  but  in  which  the  union  is  less  complete  and  permanent ; 
and  lastly  with  the  genera  of  the  same  natural  ftimily,  as  the 
Cherry  on  the  Plum — ^whlch  die  after  a  season  or  two.  The 
ancients  boasted  of  Vines  and  Apples  grafted  on  Poplars  and 
Elms ;  but  repeated  experiments,  by  the  most  skilful  cultivators 
nf  modern  times,  hnvr  clearly  proved  that  although  we  may, 

.^•e  in  a  thousand  trials,  succeed  in  effecting  these  ill  assorted 
^•lAions,  yet  the  graft  invariably  dies  aftrr  a  few  months  growth.* 

The  range  in  grafting  or  budding,  Ibr  iruit  trees  in  ordinary 

The  claasical  horticulttuist  will  not  fail  to  reoUl  to  mind  Pliny's  account  o( 
fbe  tme  bi  the  garden  of  LucqUw*,  grafted  in  euch  a  manner  as  to  bear  Olives, 

Almonds,  Apples,  Fears,  Plums,  Figs,  and  Grapes.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  this  was  some  ingenious  deception — as  to  tliis  day  the  Italian  gardeners  pre- 
lend  to  Hell  Jasmines,  Honeysrnckles,  &c.,  growing;  together  and  grafted  on  Orangea 
and  PtHnegranates.  Tliis  is  inEeniouRly  managed  ,  for  a  short  lived  effect,  by  intro* 
during  the  stems  of  tliese  snmller  plantis  through  a  hole  bored  tip  the  centra  of  the 
•tuck  of  the  tnrfi»— their  roots  being  in  the  same  soil,  axul  their  stems,  wiiich  after  « 
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cutttxfe  is  as  the  following  ;  Apples,  on  apple  or  crab  seedlings 
Ibr  ororards  (standards,)  or  on  Paradise  apple  stocks,  for  dwarfs ; 
Pem»  on  pear  seedlings  fiv  oommon  culture,  or  Quinoe  stocks 
hr  dn  ar&,  and  sometimes  on  the  thorn  for  clayey  soils ;  Pcache% 
on  thdr  own  seedlings  for  standards  or  for  orchanls ;  on  Almonds^ 
for  hot  and  dry  climates ;  on  Plums  in  cold  or  mdst  soils,  or  lo 
•ecore  them  against  the  worm ;  Apricots,  on  Plum  stocks.  Id 
render  them  hardy  and  productive,  or  on  their  own  seedlings  to 
render  them  long-lived.  Nectarines  are  usually  worked  on  the 
Peach  or  Plum  ;  and  Cherries  on  mazzard  seedlings;  or  some* 
limes  on  the  Perfumed  Cherry  for  dwarfs. 

The  manual  ojyeration  of  grafting  is  perforrnod  in 
a  very  easy  and  complete  manner  w  hen  the  size  of 
the  stock,  or  branch  to  be  grafted,  corresponds  pre- 
cisely with  that  of  the  scion.  In  this  case,  which  ia 
called  splice  graftings  it  is  only  necessarv  with  a 
smooth  sloping  cut,  upwards  on  the  slock  a,  and 
downwards  on  the  scion  b.  Fig.  2,  to  make  the  two 
fit  precisely,  so  that  the  inner  bark  of  one  corres* 
ponds  exactly  with  that  of  theother,tobind  them  firmly 
together  with  a  strand  of  matting,  and  to  cover  the 
\\  ound  entirely  with  graAing  clay  or  wax,  and  tht 
whole  is  finished.  In  this,  which  is.  one  of  the 
neatest  modes,  the  wiiole  forms  a  complete  union 
nearly  at  once  ;  leaving  scarcely  any  wounded 
part  to  heal  over.  Rut,  as  it  is  only  rarely  that  the 
stock  is  of  so  small  a  size  as  to  fit  thus  j>erfectl3/  to 
the  scion,  the  operation  must  be  varied  somew  hal, 
and  requires  more  skill.  The  method  in  most  com- 
mon use  to  cover  all  difficulties,  is  called  tongue 

Splux  grafting,  nr  ra  ft  i  n £{ . 

'  We  may  remark  liere  that  grafting  the  shoots 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  A  pricots,  owing  to 
their  large  pith  Is  more  difficult  tlian  that  of 
other  fruit  trees.  A  variation  of  splice-grafting, 
Fig.  3,  has  been  invented  to  obviate  this.  This 
consists  in  selecting  the  scion  a,  so  as  to  leave  at 
hs  lower  end  about  a  fourth  of  an  incS  of  two 
Tears  old  wood  which  is  much  firme*.  The 
bottom  of  the  slope  on  the  stock  is  cut  witli  a 
dove-tail  notch  h,  into  which  the  scion  is  fitted. 

Jimgve  grafting,  (or  whip-grafting,)  Fig.  4, 
resembles  very  nearly  splicr -grafting,  except, 
mstead  of  the  simple  splice,  a  tongue  is  made 
to  hold  the  tMo  together  moie  firmly.  In  order 
to  understand  this  metliod  let  us  t^xplain  it  a  lit- 
tle in  detail.  * 


Fiff.  3.  Spfiee 
gtt^img:^  * 
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liaying  chosen  your  itook  of  the  proper  size,  cut  it  off  at  the 
point  (rhere,  a,  it  appears  best  to  fix  the  graft.  If  the  stook  it 
quite  small,  it  may  be  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground. 
Then,  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  make  a  smooth  cut  upwards  ft,  about 
two  inches  in  length.  Next  make  a  slit,  from  the  top  of  t^  is 
cut  about  one  fourth  of  the  way  downwards,  c,  taking  out  a  thin 
tonjrue  of  wood.  Cut  the  scion  four  or  five  inches  long,  or  so  as  to 
Have  three  buds  ;  then  shape  the  lower  end  with  a  single  smooth 
sloping  cut,  e,  about  the  same  length  as  that  on  the  stock,  and  make 
the  tongue  upward  to  fit  in  the  downward  slit  of  the  stock. 
Now  apply  the  scion  accurately  to  the  stook  making  the  umer 
htuk  of  the  teion  fit  exactly  the  inner  hark  of  iht  stocky  at  Ua&t  on 
one  side,  g.  Without  changing  their  pontion,  tie  them  toeether 
(Mirefully  with  a  piece  of  bass*matting,  or  tape  And  finally 
cover  the  wound  with  well  prepared  grafting-clay  or  wax,  i. 
This  ball  of  clay  should  more  than  cover  the  union,  by  an  inch 
abive  and  below,  and  should  be  about  an  inch  thick.  If  graft- 
ing-wax is  used|  the  covering  need  not  be  above  half  an  inob 
thick. 

In  a  month's  time,  if  the  graft  has  taken,  it  will  be  expanding 
its  leaves  and  sending  out  shoots.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
rub  or  cut  off  all  shoots  between  the  ball  and  the  ground,  if  it  is 
a  small  stock,  or  all  those  which  would  rob  it  of  a  principal  share 
of  nourishment,  if  upon  a  large  tree.  If  the  scion  or  stock  is 
very  weak,  it  is  usual  to  leave  ooojor  two  other  buds  for  a  time,  to 
assist  in  drawing  up  the  sap.  About  tlie  middle  of  July,  after  m 
rainy  day,  you  may  remove  the  ball  of  day,  and,  if  the  graft  to 
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•eetmly  united,  aho  the  handage ;  and  the  angle  left  at  the  top 

of  the  stock,  a,  should  now  be  cut  ofT  smoothly,  in  order  to  allow 
the  bark  of  the  stock  and  the  scion  to  heal  neatly  over  the  wiiole 
wound. 

Though  it  is  little  attended  to  in  common  practice,  the  ama- 
teur will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  success  of  a  graft  is  always 
greatly  insured  by  choosing  the  parts  so  that  a  bud  is  left  near 
the  top  of  the  stock,  k,  and  another  near  the  bottom  of  the  scion,  L 
These  buds  attract  the  rising  sap  to  the  portions  where  they  are 
placed,  form  woody  matter,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  union  of  the 
parts  near  them  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  stock,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  scion,  being  the  portions  soonest  liable  to  perish  from  a 
want  of  nourishment.* 

Cleft  grafting  is  a  very  easy  though  rather  clumsy  mode,  and 
is  in  more  conunon  use  than  any  other  in  the  United  ^tes.  It  is 
chiefly  practised  on  large  stoclu,  or  trees  the  branches  of  which 
have  been  headed  back,  and  are  too  large  for  tongue*^aiting. 

The  head  of  the  stock  is  first  cut  over  horizontally 
with  the  saw,  and  smoothed  with  a  knife.   A  cleft 
about  two  inches  deep  is  then  made  in  the  stock  with 
a  hammer  and  splitting- knife.    The  scion  is  now 
jwrepared,  by  sloping  its  lower  end  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  leaving  it  a 
little  thicker  on  the  outer  edge.    Opening  the  cleft 
M'ith  the  splitting  knife,  or  a  small  chisel  for  that 
pui'pose,  push  the  scion  carefully  down  to  its  place, 
fitting  '^s  inner  bark  on  one  side  to  that  of  one 
side  of  the  stock.    When  the  stock  is  larjre.  it  is 
Fig.  4L        usual  to  insert  two  scions,  Fig,  4.    On  \vitiidraw- 
incr  the  chisel,  the  clef\  closes  firmly  on  the  scions,  when  the 
graft  is  tied  and  clayed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Apple  stocks  in  many  American  nurseries,  are  grafted  in 
great  quantities  in  this  mode— -the  stocks  being  previously  taken 
oot  of  the  ground,  headed  down  very  near  the  root,  deft  grafled 
with  a  single  scion,  sloping  off  with  an  oblioue  cut  the  side  of  the 
■lock  opposite  that  where  the  graft  is  placea,  and  then  planted  at 
ooce  in  the  rows  so  as  to  allow  only  a  couple  of  buds  or  the  scfoo 
to  appear  above  ground.  It  is  not  usual  with  many,  c  ither  to  tie, 
ar  clay  tiie  grafts  in  this  case,  as  the  wound  is  placed  below  the 
surface ;  but  when  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  grafts  must  be  set 

•  In  praftini^  large  quantities  of  yoting  treps  when  ptocks  are  Fcarce,  h  is  not  an 
BaimMr  jHractice  in  some  nurseries  to  toncue  or  whip-jgralt  upon  Fmaii  j^eces 
nuda  of  the  proper  f  ort  of  tree,  planiinf  tlie  wtt»  in  the  earth  as  soon  «s  gmlkea. 
Lulled,  Dr.  Van  Mons  considers  tliis  the  inopt  complete  of  all  rnnt!>  f.  with  rt-goid 
t0  the  perfect  condition  of  tlte  grafted  i^ort ;  Ist,  because  tlie  t-malletit  quantity  of 
Jie  Block  i»  ust  d  ;  and  because  lower  part  of  the  scion  being  tiiu*  pkMce^ 
m  llie  ground,  after  a  time  it  ttirnwvoDt  fibltt  fron  that  JXNrtion»aM  M»St  H«l  Vf 
riirr"y  g^cmwg  oa  its  owa  rooti. 
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and  the  trees  planted  at  once,  drawing  the  wcW  pulverized  soft 
with  great  care  arouiul  tlin  rrraft.  Another  wdy  of  oraftino 
apple  stocks,  common  in  some  western  nurseries,  consists  in 
tongue-grafting  on  seedling  stocks  of  very  small  size,  cut  hack 
almost  to  the  root.  This  is  performed  in  winter,  by  the  fire- 
«ae — the  grafts  carefully  tied,  and  the  roots  placed  in  the  cel. 
br,  in  sand,  till  spring,  when  they  are  planted,  the  top  of  (he 
graft  just  above  ground. 

drafting  the  Vine  is  attended  with  great  success  in  the  cleft 
manner  if  treated  as  follows.  Cut  3rour  scions  during  the  winter 
or  early  spring,  keeping  them  partially  buried  in  a  cool  damp 
cellar  till  wanted.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  old  vine  or  stocfc 
arc  fully  expanded,  and  all  danger  of  Weeding  is  past — say  about 
the  10th  of  June,  cut  it  off  smoothly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  split  the  stock  and  insert  one  or  two  scions  in  the 
usual  manner,  bindinir  the  cleft  well  together  if  it  does  not  close 
firmly.  Draw  the  soil  carefully  over  the  whole,  leaving  two  or 
three  buds  of  the  scion  above  the  surface.  If  the  root  of  the 
stock  is  a  stronsr  native  grape,  the  graft  will  frequently  grow  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  <luring  *he  first  season,  and  yield  a  fair  crop  the 
second  year. 

I  The  Vine  may  also  be  grafted  with  good  success 
\  at  the  usual  season  if  grafted  below  the  ground, 
n*  but  above  round,  it  should  not  be  attempted,  on 
fj  account  ot  bleeding,  until  the  leaves  are  nearly 

ji  expanded. 

I?  Saddle  grafting,  Fig.  5,  consists  in  cutting  the 
\i  top  of  the  stock  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  splitting 
Im  the  scion  and  thinning  away  each  half  to  a  tongue 

II  shape,  placing  it  astride  the  stock,  and  fittinjT  the 
i'l  two,  at  least  on  one  side,  as  in  tongue-gratting. 
yj  Tliis  mode  offers  the  largest  surface  for  the  junc- 
lU  tion  of  the  scion  and  stock,  and  the  union  is  very 
|]|  perfect.  Mr.  Knight,  wiio  practised  it  chiefly 
11  upon  Cherry  trees,  states  that  he  has  rarely  ever 
:J  seen  a  graft  fail,  even  when  tlie  wood  has  been  so 
'ij  succulent  and  immature  as  to  preclude  ever^'  hope 
y  of  success  by  any  other  mode. 

A  variety  of  this  mode,  for  stocks  larger  than 
SaJiUe^^m/dng.  the  scious,  \s  practised  with  much  success  in  Eng. 
land  at\er  the  usual  season  is  past,  and  when  the  bark  of  the 
stock  se))arates  readily.  *^  The  scion,  which  must  be  smaller 
than  the  stock,  is  split  up  between  two  or  three  inches  from  its 
lower  end,  so  as  to  have  one  side  stronger  than  the  other.  Thia 
strong  side  is  then  properly  prepared  and  introduced  between  the 
hark  and  the  wood  ;  while  tl)e  tiduner  division  is  fitted  to  the  op. 
posite  side  of  the  stock."   The  gr^ft,  thus  placed,  receives  a 
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kige  mif^ly  of  the  aufltaining  fhiid  ftom  the  alock,  aod  the  unioa 

is  rapid ;  while  the  wound  on  the  stock  is  speedily  covere*!  by  a 
new  layer  of  bark  from  that  part  of  the  scioa  which  siandf 
fcdlride  it.  W"*?!^ 

Grafting  clay  is  prepared 
bv  niixirin-  one  third  horse- 
dung  free  from  straw,  and 
two  thirds  clay,  or  clayey 
loam,  with  a  little  hair,  like 
that  used  in  plaster,  to  pre- 
vent its  cracking.  Beat  and 
temper  it  for  two  or  three 
days,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
incorporated.  When  used, 
it  should  be  of  such  a  con- 
sistency as  to  be  easily  put 
on  and  shaped  with  the 
bands. 

Grafting  wax  of  excellent  ^ 
quality  we  have  made  by  ^ 

melting  together  three  parts 
of  hces-wax,  three  parts  of 
rosiii  and  two  parts  tallow. 
While  yet  warm  it  may  be 
worked  with  the  aid  of  a  lit- 
tle water,  like  shoemaker's 

wax,  by  tiie  iiand.  The  F»g.  6.  S:id<lk' grajdng  Lirgf  stuchs. 
common  grafting  wax  of  the  French  jxardeners  is  of  two  kinds. 
The  first,  is  melted  and  laid  on  with  a  brush  in  a  fluid  state,  and 
b  made  of  half  a  pound  of  pitch,'  half  a  pound  of  bees* wax,  and 
a  pound  of  cow-dung  boiled  together.  The  second,  wlitoh  is 
^read  while  warm  on  strips  of  coarse  cottcm,  or  strong  paper, 
and  wrapped  directly  about  the  graH,  answering  at  once  to  tie 
and  to  protect  it,  is  composed  or  equal  parts  of  bees- wax,  tur- 
pentine, and  resin.  The  grafting  wax  most  commonly  used 
here  is  made  of  tallow,  bees-wax,  and  resin,  in  equal  parts,  ori 
as  many  prefer,  with  a  little  more  tallow  to  render  it  pliable. 

Grafting  wax  is  a  much  neater  and  more  perfect  protection 
tlian  grafting  clay,  but  the  trifling  cost  of  the  latter,  where  a 
great  flea)  of  work  is  to  be  done,  accounts  for  its  grater  use  by 
D  irserymen,  and  gardeners  generally. 

Budding, 

Budding  {inoculafing,  of  the  old  authors)  differs  from  common 
tratiiiio:  not  the  least  in  its  nature  or  clFccts.  Everv  bud  is  a 
Ustiiict  individual,  capable  of  becoming  a  tree  under  favourable 
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circumstances.    In  graftinfr,  we  use  a  h  ranc  h,  composed  of  sevet" 
ral  buds  with  a  consideral)le  qvianliiv  of  bark  and  wood  ;  whila 
in  budding,  we  employ  bat  a  single  bud,  with  a  very  smaii  Cj^uati 
tity  ofllie  adjoining  bark  and  wood. 

The  advantages  of  budding  fruit  trees,  oompared  with  grafting, 
are  so  considerable,  that  in  this  country  it  is  ten  times  as  much 
practised.  These  are,  first,  the  great  rapidity  with  which  it  Is 
performed ;  a  skilful  budder,  with  a  clever  boy  following  him  to 
Ue  the  buds,  being  able  to  work  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
young  nursery  stocks  in  a  day.  2({.  The  more  convenient  sea- 
son at  which  it  is  performed,  in  all  countries  where  a  short  spring 
crowds  garden  labours  within  a  small  space.  3d.  Being  able  to 
perform  the  operation  without  injuring  the  stock  in  case  of  failure, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  the  case  in  slocks  headed  down  for 
graflinjT.  4th.  The  opportunity  which  it  atlbrds,  when  performed 
in  good  season,  of  rrpeating  the  trial  on  the  same  stock.  To 
these  we  may  add  that  budding  is  universally  preferred  here 
Ibi  all  stone  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  the  like, 
these  require  extra  skill  in  grafting,  but  are  budded  with  great 
ease.  •  '  ' 

The  proper  season  for  budd.  \ig  fruit  trees  in  this  country  is 
from  the  first  of  July  to  the  mi  Idle  of  September ;  the  dilferent 
trees  coming  into  season  as  follows ;  Plums,  Cherries,  Apri. 
cots  on  Plums,  Apricots,  Pears,  Apples,  Quhices,  Nectarines 
and  Peaches.  Trees  of  oonsiderable  size  will  require  budding 
earlier  than  young  seedling  stocks.  But  the  opera* 
tion  is  always,  and  only,  performed  when  the  hark  of 
the  stock  parts  or  separates  freely  from  the  woodf 
and  when  the  bud8x>f  the  current  year's  growth  are 
somewhat  plump,  and  the  young  wood  is  growing 
firm.  Young  stocks  in  the  nursery,  if  thrifty,  are 
usually  planted  out  in  the  rows  in  the  spring,  and 
budded  the  same  F^iimmer  or  autumn.         "  '  ^ 

Before  commencing  you  should  provide  yourself 
with  a  budding  knife,  Fig.  7,  (about  four  and  a  half 
inches  long,)  having  a  rounded  blade  at  one  end,  and 
an  ivory  handle  terminating  in  a  liiin  rounded  edge 
called  the  haftf  «,  at  the  other.  " 

In  choosing  your  buds,  select  thrifty  shoots  that 
have  nearly  done  growing,  and  prepare  what  is 
called  a  sUdt  of  huds^  Fig.  8,  by  cutting  oiT  a  few  of 
the  imperfect  buds  at  the  lower,  and  such  as  may  bo 
yet  too  soft  at  the  upper  ends,  leaving  only  sroootk 
well  developed  single  buds ;  double  buds  being  fruit* 
buds.  Cut  off  the  leaves,  allowing  about  half  ao 
inch  of  the  foot-stalks  to  remain  tor  conveniently 
inserting  the  buds.  Some  strands  of  bass-matting 
^iLgkn^T"         twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  previooisly 
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mked  in  water  to  noder  Oieni  aoft  and  pliable,  (or 
in  the  abeeooe  of  these  some  soft  wooUen  yam,) 
must  aleo  be  at  hand  lor  tying  the  biida. 

Shield  or  T  budding  is  the  roost  approved  mode 
in  all  countries.  A  new  variety  of  this  methofi  now 
generally  practised  in  this  country  we  shall  describe 
iirst  as  being  the  simplest  and  best  mode  foi  fruit 
trees. 

American  shield  budding.  Having  your  stick  of 
buds  ready,  choose  a  smooth  portion  of  tlie  stock. 
When  the  latter  is  small,  let  it  be  near  the  ground, 
•Uid,  if  equally  conveuient,  select  also  the  north  side 
of  the  stock,  as  less  exposed  to  the  sun.  Make  an 
uprif^ht  incision  in  the  bark  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  at  the  top  of  Inis  make  a  cross 
cut,  so  that  the  whole  sl19.ll  form  a  T.  From  the 
gtick  of  buds,  your  knife  being  very  sharp,  cut  a 
thin,  smooth  slice  of  wood  and  bark  oontaining  a 
bud.  Fig.  9,  a.  With  the  ivory  haft  of  your  bud- 
ding knue,  now  raise  the  bark  on  each  side  of  the 
inaisioQ  just  wide  enough  to  admit  eaaly  the  pre- 
pared bud.  Taking  hold  of  thq  footstalk  of  the  leaf, 
insert  the  bud  under  the  bark,  pushing  it  gently  p[«  g. 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  incision.    If  the  upper  stick  of  buds. 

portion  of  the  bud  projects  above  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  T,  cut  it  smoothly  off  now,  so  that  it 
may  completely  fit,  h.  A  bandage  of  the  soft 
^  matting  is  now  tied  pretty  firmly  over  the  whole 
wound,  Fig.  10,  commencing  at  the  bottom,  and 
leaving  the  hud,  and  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf 
only  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 

Common  shield-buddings  Fig.  11,  practised  in 
all  gardens  in  Europe,  dilFers  from  the  foregoing 
only  in  one  respect — the  removal  of  the  slice  of 
wood  contained  in  the  bud.  This  is  taken  out 
with  the  point  of  the  knife,  holding  the  bud  or 
fk.  9.  .American  shield  by  the  leaf  stalk,  with  one  lumd,  inserting 
midd  budding,  the  knife  under  the  wood  at  the  lower  extremity, 
and  then  raising  and  drawing  out  the  wood  by 
bending  it  upwards  and  downwards,  with  a  slight 
ierkf  imtil  it  is  loosened  from  the  bark ;  always 
taking  care  that  a  small  portion  of  the  wood  re* 
mains  behind  to  fill  up  the  hollow  at  the  base  or 
heart  of  the  bud.  The  bud  thus  prepared  is  in- 
jertod  precisely  as  before  described. 

The  American  variety  of  shield  budding  is 
found  greatly  peferable  to  the  European  mode, 
at  least  for  this  climate.  Many  sorts  of  fruit  trees, 
tsp^ially  Plums,  and  Cherries,  nearly  mature  FI^K^ 
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Fig.  11. 


fbsir  gmwlSkf  and  nquire  to  be  bodded  fai 
the  hottest  part  of  our  summer*  fn  the 
old  method,  the  bud  haviog  only  a  shield 
of  bark  with  but  a  particle  of  wood  in  the 
heart  of  the  bud,  is  much  more  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  heat,  or  dryness,  than  whoa 
the  slice  of  wood  is  left  behind  in  the 
American  way.  Taking  out  this  wood  is 
always  an  operation  requiring  some  dex« 
terity  and  practice,  as  few  buds  grow  when 
their  rye,  or  heart  wood  is  damaged.  The 
American  method,  therefore,  requires  less 
skill,  can  be  done  earlier  in  tiie  season  with 
younger  wood,  is  performed  in  much  less 
time,  and  is  uniformly  more  successful.  It 
has  been  very  fairly  tested  upon  hundreds 
of  thousand  fruit  trees,  in  our  gardens,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and,  although  practised  English  budders 
coming  here,  at  first  are  greatly  prejudiced  against  it,  as  being 
in  direct  opposition  to  one  of  tlie  most  essential  features  in  the 
M  mode,  yet  a  fair  trial  bas  never  failed  to  convinoe  them  of 
the  superiority  of  the  new. 

After  treatment.  In  two  weeks  after  the  operation  3rou  will 
be  able  to  see  whether  the  bud  has  taken,  by  its  plumpness  and 
fi^shness.  If  it  has  failed,  you  may,  if  the  bark  still  parts 
readily,  make  another  trial ;  a  clever  budder  will  not  lose 
more  than  6  or  8  per  cent.  If  it  lias  succeeded,  after  a  fortnight 
more  has  elapsed,  the  bandaire  must  be  loosened,  or  if  the  stock 
has  swelled  much,  it  should  bo  removed  altogether.  When  bud- 
ding lias  been  performed  very  late,  we  have  occasionallv  found 
it  an  advantage  to  leave  tiic  l)an(lage  on  during  the  winter. 

As  soon  as  the  buds  commence  swelling  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  head  down  the  stock,  with  a  sloping 
.back  cut,  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  bud. 
The  bud  will  then  slait  vigorously,  and  all  "  rob- 
bers,*' as  the  shoots  of  the  stock  near  to  and  below 
the  bud  are  termed,  must  be  taken  off  from  time  to 
time.  To  secure  the  upright  growth  of  the  bud, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  broken  by  the  winds,  it  Is 
tied  when  a  few  inches  long  to  that  portion  of  the 
stock  left  hf  the  purpose.  Pig.  12,  a.  About  mid- 
summer,  if  the  slioot  is  strong,  this  8Up])ort  may  be 
removed,  and  the  superfluous  portion  of  the  stock 
smoothly  cut  away  in  the  dotted  line,  h,  when  it  will 
be  rapidly  covered  with  young  bark. 

We  have  found  a  great  advantajje,  when  buddinsT 
trees  which  do  not  take  readily,  in  adopting  Mr. 
Knight's  excellent  mode  of  tying  with  two  distinct  'Vn^^au^'f  thm, 
bandana  I  one  eqyering  that  part  below  the  bud^  mmvIma 
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«nd  the  other  the  portion  above  it.  In  this  case  the  lowor  baml- 
age  is  removed  as  soon  as  the  bud  has  taken,  and  tlie  upper  leH 
far  two  or  three  weeks  longer.  This,  by  arresting  the  upward 
sap,  completes  the  union  of  the  upper  |)ortion  of  bud,  (uiiidi  in 
plums  frequently  dies^  white  the  lower  part  is  united,)  and  so 
cares  success. 

Reversed  Meld  buddings  which  is  nothing  more  than  making 
the  cross  cut  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  t]ie  top  of  the  upright  in- 
cisioQ  in  the  bark,  and  inserting  the  bud  from  below,  is  a  good 
deal  practised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  we  have  not  found 
that  it  possesses  any  superiour  merit  for  fruit  trees. 

An  ingenious  application  of  budding,  worthy  the  attention  of 
amateur  cultivators,  consists  in  usins^  a  blossom-bud  instead  of 
a  wood-bud  ;  wlien,  if  the  operation  is  carefully  done,  blossoms 
and  fruit  will  bo  produced  at  once.  This  is  most  successful 
with  the  Pear,  tliough  we  have  often  snceeeded  also  with  the 
Peach.  Blossom-buds  are  readily  distinguished,  as  soon  as  well 
formed,  by  their  roundness,  and  in  some  trees  by  their  growing 
in  pairs;  while  wood-buds  grow  singly,  and  are  more  or  less 
pointed.  We  have  seen  a  curious  fruit  grower  burrow  in  this 
way,  in  September,  from  a  neighbor  ten  miles  distant,  a  single 
Uoesom.bud  of  a  rare  new  pear^  and  produce  from  it  a  fair  aiH^ 
beautifb!  fruit  the  next  summer.  The  bud,  in  such  cases,  shouU 
be  inserted  on  a  favourable  limb  of  a  bearing  tree. 

Annular  huddrng^  Fig.  12,  we  have  found  • 
valuable  mode  for  trees  with  hard  wood,  and 
tliick  bark,  or  those  which,  like  ilio  walnut,  have 
buds  so  large  ae  to  render  it  difficult  to  bud  them 
in  the  common  way.  A  ring  of  bark,  when  the 
sap  is  flowing  freely,  is  taken  from  the  stock,  a. 
and  a  ring  of  corresponding  size  containing  a 
bud,  5,  from  the  scion.  If  the  latter  should  be 
Fi  12  ^  large,  a  piece  must  be  taken  from  it  to  make 
Anrndar  huddinfr.  it  fit  ;  or  should  all  the  scions  be  tro  small,  the 
ring  upon  the  stock  may  extend  only  three  iburths  the  way 
round,  to  suit  the  ring  of  the  bud. 

An  application  of  this  mode  of  great  valve  occasionally  occurs 
in  this  country.  In  snowy  winters,  rruit  trees  in  orchards  are 
sometimes  girdled  at  the  ground  by  field  mice,  and  a  growth 
of  twenty  years  is  thus  destroyed  in  a  single  day,  should  the 
girdle  eit^  quite  round  the  tree.  To  save  such  a  tree,  it  Is 
eaSj  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  sap  rises  vigorously  in  the  spring, 
|»  Ufply  a  new  ring  of  bark  iti  the  annular  mode  taken  from  a 
bfisch  of  proper  size ;  tying  it  firmly,  covering  it  with  grafting 
clay  to  exduae  the  air,  and  hnally  drawing  up  the  earth  so  as 
to  coiver  the  wound  oon^letely.  When  the  tree  is  too  large  to 
Ipply  ftn  entire  ring,  separate  pieces,  carefully  fitted,  will  an- 
nm;  and  U  h       to  ndim  the  top  soniawbat  by  pnioii^ 
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that  It  may  not  make  too  Urge  a  demand  on  the  mi     •  ma^ 

ply  of  food. 

Budding  may  be  done  in  the  spring  ae  well  as  at  the  latter 
end  of  summer,  and  is  frequently  so  performed  upon  roses,  and 
ether  ornamental  slirut^,  by  Prenoh  gardeneiB^  but  is  only 
occasional  use  upon  fruit  trees. 

Jkfiueace  of  the  stock  aud  graft* 

The  well  known  fact  that  we  may  have  a  hundred  dilllreat 
varieties  of  pear  upon  the  same  tree,  each  of  wliich  proUuces  its 
fruit  of  the  proper  form,  colour,  and  quality  ;  and  that  we  may 
liave,  at  least  ibr  a  time,  several  distinct,  though  nearly  related 
species  upon  one  stock,  as  the  Peach,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  and 
Plum,  prove  very  conclusively  the  power  of  every  graiVed  or 
budded  branch,  however  small,  in  preserving  its  identity.  Tq 
explain  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to  mind  that  the  ae^ 
oending  sap,  which  is  furnished  by  the  root  or  stock,  is  nearly  a 
simple  fluid ;  that  the  leaves  digest  and  modify  this  sap,  forming 
a  proper  juice,  which  re-descends  in  the  inner  bark,  and  that 
thus  every  bud  and  leaf  upon  a  branch  maintains  its  individu- 
ality  by  preparing  its  own  proper  nourishment,  or  organizing 
matter,  out  of  that  general  aliment,  the  sap.  Indeed,  according 
to  De  Candolle,*  each  separate  cellule  of  the  inner  bark  has  this 
power  of  preparing  its  food  according  to  its  nature  ;  in  proof  of 
which,  a  striking  rxporiment  has  heen  tried  by  grafting  rings  of 
bark,  of  different  allied  species,  one  above  another  on  the  same 
tree  w  nliout  allowmg  any  buds  to  grow  upon  th(fm.  On  cutting 
down  and  examining  this  tree,  it  was  found  that  under  each 
ring  of  bark  was  deposited  the  proper  wood  of  its  secies,  thus 
clearly  proving  the  power  of  the  bark  in  preserving  its  identity, 
even  without  leaves. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  slock  increases  in  size  by  the 
woody  matter  received  in  the  descending  sap  from  the  grafl,  yet 
as  this  descends  through  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock,  it  is  elabo* 
rated  by,  and  receives  its  character  from  the  latter ;  so  that, 
aller  a  tree  has  been  grafted  fifty  years,  a  shoot  which  springs 
out  from  its  trunk  below  the  place  of  union,  will  always  be  found 
to  bear  the  original  wild  fruit,  and  not  to  have  beeii  in  the  least 
aflTected  by  the  graft. 

But,  whilst  grafting  never  efTects  any  alteration  in  the. 
ulf  ntityof  the  variety  or  species  of  fruit,  still  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
fied that  the  stock  does  exert  certam  influences  over  the  habits 
f)f  the  graft.  The  most  important  of  these  are  dwarfing,  indu- 
cing fruiifulness,  and  adapting  the  graft  to  the  soil  or  climate. 

Than  every  oue  knows  thai  the  slower  habit  of  growth  in  iis 
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Quincn  sb>ck,  is  shared  by  the  Pear  G:rafted  upon  it,  which  be- 
comes a  dwarf:  as  does  also  the  Apple  when  worked  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  Peach  on  tlie  Plum. 
The  want  of  entire  similarity  of  structun  between  tlie  stock  and 
grail,  coulines  the  growth  of  the  lattor,  and  changes  it,  in  tlie 
case  of  the  Pear,  from  a  lofty  tree  to  a  shrub  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  height.  The  effect  of  this  difference  of  structure  is  very  ap- 
parent, when  the  F^aeh  is  grafted  on  the  Plum,  in  the  greater 
•ixe  of  the  trunk  above,  as  compared  with  that  below  the  graft ; 
m  Ihot  whioh  seems  to  arise  from  the  obetraetion  whtoh  the  de* 
seending  sap  of  the  graft  finds  in  its  course  through  the  bark  of 
thOstocL 

To  account  Ibr  the  earlier  and  greater  fruitfulness  caused  by 
grafting  on  a  stock  of  slower  growth,  Mr.  Knight,  in  one  of  his 
able  papers,  offers  the  following  excellent  remarks. 

"  The  disposition  in  youn2-  tree?;  to  produce  and  noiirish  blos- 
f;om  buds  and  fruit,  is  increased  by  this  apparent  obstruction  of 
the  descending  sap;  and  the  fruit,  I  think,  ripens  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  upon  other  young  trees  of  the  same  age  which  grow 
upon  stocks  of  their  own  species.  But  the  growth  and  vigor  of 
ihe  tree,  and  its  power  to  nourish  a  succession  of  heavy  crops, 
are  diminished,  apparently,  by  the  stagnation  in  the  branchep 
and  stodc  of  a  poftioii  of  tint  sap  which,  in  a  tree  growing  on 
its  own  stem,  or  npon  a  stock  of  Hs  own  species,  would  descend 
to  nourish  aiid  promote  the  extension  of  its  own  roots.  The 

Jractioe,  thereme,  of  grafting  the  Pear  on  fh»  Quinco,  and  the 
*each  on  the  Flam,  ^en  extensive  growth  and  durability  are 
wanted  is  wrong;  but  it  Is  eligible  wherever  it  is  wished  )o 
diminish  the  vigour  and  growth  of  the  tne,  and  its  durability  is 
not  so  important.'' 

In  adapting  the  grafl  to  the  soil  the  stoek  has  a  marked  influ- 
ence. Thus  in  dry  chalky  Boi!s  where  the  Peach  on  its  own 
roots  will  scarcely  n;row,  it  is  found  to  thrive  admirably  bud- 
ded on  the  Alrnond.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  in  clay 
soils  too  heavy  and  moist  for  the  Peach,  it  succeeds  very  well 
if  worked  on  the  Plum.  M.  Floss,  a  Prussian  gardener,  suc- 
ceeded in  growing  fine  pears  in  very  sandy  soils,  where  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  raise  them  before,  by  grafting  them  on  the 
Mountain  Ash,  a  neariy  related  tree,  whioh  thrives  on  the  ilryesl 
and  Ugbtest  soiL 

A  nuristy  of  fruit  wkksh  Is  found  jrather  tender  finr  a  certali 
<dimat8,  or  a  partksnlar  neighborhood,  is  frequently  acclima- 
tised by  graftiiig  it  on  a  native  stock  of  ver^^  hardy  halxits.  Thus 
near  the  sea«oaat  where  the  finer  plums  thrive  badly,  we  hava 
seen  them  greatly  improved  by  being  worked  on  the  beedi* 
plum,  a  native  stock  adapted  to  the  spot ;  and  the  foreign  gnpt 
Is  more  luxuriant  when  grafted  on  our  native  stocks. 

4  slight  efieot  is  somatimes  produced  by  tha  stook  on  tha 
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quality  of  the  fruit.  A  few  sorts  of  pear  are  superiour  in 
voiir,  but  many  are  also  inferiour,  when  grafted  on  the  (iuiuoe, 
^v  iulo  they  are  more  gritty  on  the  thorn.  The  Green  Gage,  a 
Plum  of  great  delicacy  of  flavour,  varies  oonsiderably  upon  di& 
feient  stocks ;  and  Apples  raised  on  the  crab,  aud  Pears  on 
Ijie  Mountaiii  Ash»  are  said  to  keep  longer  than  when  grown  on 
their  own  roots. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  diseased  stock  should  alwmya 
bo  avoided,  as  it  will  oommunicate  disease  slowly  to  the  gra^ 
unless  the  latter  is  a  variety  of  sufficient  vigour  to  renew  the 
health  of  the  stock,  which  is  but  seldom  the  case. 

The  cultivator  will  gather  from  these  remarks  that,  in  a  faw 
vourable  climate  and  soil,  if  we  desire  the  greatest  growth,  du- 
ration, and  devolopment  in  any  fruit,  (and  this  applies  to  or- 
chards generally,)  we  should  choose  a  stock  of  a  closely  similar 
nature  to  the  graft — an  apple  seedling  for  an  apple  ;  a  pear 
seedling  for  a  pear.  If  we  desire  dwarf  trees,  that  come  mto 
bearing  very  young,  and  take  little  space  in  a  j^arden,  we  em* 
ploy  for  a  stock  an  allied  species  of  slower  growth,  if  our  soil 
or  climate  is  unfavourable,  we  use  a  stock,  which  is  adapted  . 
to  the  soil,  or  which  will,  by  its  hardier  roots,  endure  the  cold. 

The  influence  of  the  graft  m  the  stock  seems  scarcely  to  ex« 
tend  beyond  the  power  of  conunnnicating  disease*  A  graft  taken 
from  a  tree  enfeebled  byxUsease,  will  reeomr  with  difficulty, 
even  if  grafts  on  healthy  stocks  lor  a  dosen  times  in  repeated 
succession.  And  when  the  disease  is  an  inherent  or  hereditary 
one,  it  will  certainly  communicate  it  to  the  stock.  We  have 
seen  the  yellows^  from  a  diseased  peach  tree,  propagated  through 
hundreds  of  individuals  by  budding,  and  the  stock  and  graft 
both  perish  together  from,  its  e&cts.  Hence  the  importance,  to 
nurserymen  especially  of  securing  healthy  grafts^  aiad  worldng 
only  upon  healthy  stocks. 

Propagating  by  cuttinggj  as  applied  to  fruit  trees,  consists  m 
causing  a  shoot  of  the  previous  seasons'  wood  to  grow,  by  dotach- 
ing  it  from  the  parent  tree  at  a  suitable  season,  and  planting  it 
ill  the  ground  under  favourable  circumstaoces. 

In  this  case,  instead  of  uniting  itself  by  i^oody  matter  to  another 
tree,  as  does  the  scion  in  grafting,  the  descending  woody  matter 
becomes  roots  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  cutting  of  which,  is  then  a 
new andentire planL  Every  bud  bemg  adistinct  individual,  capa. 
bleof  fbrmiog  a  new  plants  has  indoed  theoreticaUy  the  power,  if 
separated  finom  the  parent  stem,  of  tnrowing  out  roots  and  nudtt* 
laming  a  separate  existence ;  and  some  plants  as  the  grape  Tint 
are  frequently  propagated  by  single  buds  planted  in  the  soi! 
But  in  pra0tioe«  it  is  fond  neccMaiyt  with  alawst  all  tress  u« 
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plmit8»  to  jrotain  a  miridentble  portion  of  the  Jtcmi  with  the  t>iid| 
lo  supply  it  with  food  until  it  has  farmed  roots  to  draw  nourish- 
ment iVoin  the  soil. 

Ail  .  fruit  trees  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  with  propel 
care  and  attention,  but  only^  a.  few  grow  with  suthcient  facility 
in  this  way  to  render  their  propagation  by  cuttings  a  common 
mode.  These  are  tlie  Gooseberry,  the  Currant^  the  Vine,  the 
Quince,  the  Fig,  and  the  Mulberry. 

Cuttini:^^^  of  the  Currant,  Gooseberry,  and  the  hardy  sorts  of 
Vine,  \vill  root  readily,  in  a  soil  not  too  dry,  in  the  open  garden. 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  qi^enerally  taken  off  in  the  nill  or 
winter,  prepared  for  planting,  and  two  thirds  of  their  lower  ends 
buried  in  liie  ground  till  the  coiiimencement  of  spring,  when 
they  are  planted  out.  either  wlicre  ihey  are  to  remain,  or  in  nur- 
serj'  rows.  If  planted  in  autumn,  they  are  liable  to 
be  thrown  out  by  winter  frosts.  *  They  will  succeed 
neafly  as  well  if  taken  off  in  the  spring,  but,  owing 
to  the  period  at  which  they  commence  growing,  this 
must  be  attended  to  very  eoMp,  if  deferred  till  that 
season. 

In  order  to  raise  plants  of  the  Gooseberry  and 
Currant,  with  straight,  clean  stems,  which  shall  not 
throw  up  suckers^  it  is  only  necessary,  before  plant* 
ing  the  cutting,  to  cut  out  every  eye  or  bud  to  bo 

jilaced  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  Ficr-  14. 
The  cutting  should  he  ahoiit  a  foot  long,  eigiu  mches 
of  w  liicli  may  be  inserted  in  tlie  ground.  To  insure 
greater  success  in  raisintr  tlie  finer  sorts  of  gooso- 
berr^',  or  other  shrubs,  it  is  cuhiuinary  to  jilant  the 
cuttings  on  the  shaded  side  of  a  wall  or  fence,  in 
deep  ricli  loam,  rather  damp  than  dry.  Cuttings  of 
the  vine  arc  generally  prepared  when  trimming  the 
SSd^Jiv  pl^n^s  in  autumn,  or  winter ;  they  may  then  be 

£n^7F^^<^  buried  with  their  lower  ends  in  the  ground,  or  kept 
mi'fimud,    m  earth  in  the  cellar  till  spring. 

.  Scarce  sorts  of  foreign  grapes,  which  it  is  desirable  to  multiply 
extensively,  are  fi'equently  propagated  by  joints ;  that  is,  by 
buds  having  about  two  inches  or  wood  attached  to  each — cve^-v 
bijd  in  this  way  forming  a  plant.  When  this  mode  is  adopted, 
it  is  usual  to  plant  tlie  joints  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  light 
•oil,  in  a  common  hot  bed  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  each  joint 
IS  planted  in  a  pot  by  itself.    In  the  first  way  a  great  number  of 

plants  may  be  grown  in  a  small 
space.  Success  is  mrre  cert?" in 
in  propagating;  ilu-  vine  by  joints, 
where  the  joint  is  ha. vcd  beibie 
P5„  15^  planting,  Fig.  15. 

A  9itu  Jiimi,  inxyar«d  and  jdarUsd.      The  large  Knglish  black  muU 

«    h^xiy  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
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M  Ibllows :  about  the  last  of  October,  take  cuttings  finom  the 
thrifty  shoots  of  a  bearing  tree,  cut  out  all  the  buds  except  two 
or  three  at  the  top,  and  pare  off  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  just 
below  a  bud.  Lay-in  the  cuttings  in  a  sheltered  border,  hiry 
mg  them  so  that  only  the  two  buds  at  the  top  are  exposed,  ar 
covering  them  with  some  loose  straw  or  litter.  In  the  spring, 
make  a  small  iiot-bed  with  very  sandy  soil  in  which  to  plant  tlie 
cuttiiifjs  on  taking  them  out  of  tiie  ground,  or  place  each  one  in 
a  small  pot  in  any  hot-bed  ready  at  hand,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
tliey  will  be  found  to  have  made  roots  freely. 

As  a  general  rule,  cuttings  succeed  best  when  they  are  taken 
off  just  between  llie  young  and  the  previous  year's  wood  ;  or, 
in  the  case  of  young  side  siioots,  when  they  are  cut  oir  close  to 
the  branch  preserving  the  collar  of  the  shoot.  The  lower  end 
should  be  out  emoolhly  across  just  below  a  bud,  ihe  sdl  should 
in  all  cases  be  pressed  firmly  about  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting, 
and  it  should  always  be  planted  before  the  buds  commence 
swelling,  that  the  wound  may  in 'some  measure  heal  befi>re 
'{{rowth  and  the  absorption  of  fluid  commences. 

« 

Pmpagwum  hp  LnyeT9  and  Suckers* 

A  layer  may  be  considered  as  a  cutting  not  entirely  separated 

JOrom  the  plant. 

Layering  is  a  mode  of  propas^ation  resorted  to  in  increasing 
Home  fruit  tree  stocks,  as  the  i^aradise  stock,  the  Muscle  Plum, 
and  some  kinds  which  do  not  grow  so  well  from  the  seed. 
Certain  varieties  of  native  grape,  as  the  Bland's  Virginia,  which 
do  not  root  readily  by  cuttimxs  are  also  raised  in  this  way,  and 
it  inay  be  applied  to  any  6orl  of  fruit  tree  which  it  is  desirable 
to  continue  on  its  own  root  without  grafting. 

Fruit  trees  are  generally  layered  in  the  spring,  and  tlie  layers 
may  be  taken  off  well  rooted  plants  in  the  autumn.  But  they, 
may  also  be  layered  with  success  early  in  uly. 

In  maluDg  layers  the  ground  around  the  mother  plant  should 
be  made  light  and  mellow  by  digging.  Being  provided  with 
some  hooked  p^s  to  &st« 
en  down  the  layers,  bend 
down  a  branch  so  that 
the  end  may  recline  upon 
the  ground*  Open  a  little 
-rench  three  or  four  inches 
deep  to  receive  the  young 
wood  to  be  lave  red  ; 
make  a  cut  or  tongue.  Fig. 

da,  lialf  way  through  the 
under  side  of  the  shoot, 
pegging  down  the  branch 

wit\  the  hooked  peg  b,  to  ^  15,  Loimv 
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iceep  it  in  .4*?  place  ;  press  tTie  earth  slightly  round  the  tonpfiie, 
#  anfl,  in  filling:  in  the  soil,  raise  nearly  uprifrht  the  end  of  the 
lavo»  c,  which  renmins  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  descending  sap,  filled  with  organizable  matter,  is  arrested 
by  this  tongue,  accumulates  there,  and  the  emission  of  roctj? 
speedily  takes  place.  Ringing,  wounding,  or  twisting  the  limlj, 
answers  the  same  purpose  less  perfectly,  and  indeed  manv  ireeg 
root  readily  from  the  mere  position  of  the  branches  as  layers, 
and  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

A  tree  or  plant  which  is  kept  for  raising  layers  is  calleil  a 
ftoof,  and  is  headed  down,  both  to  ikciKtate  the  rooting  of  the 
layers,  and  to  aflbrd  an  abundance  of  shoots  near  the  earth. 
Shoots  of  some  of  the  fruit  tree  stpcks  in  the  English  nurseries 
are  p^ged  down  to  the  surface  before  growth  commences  in  the 
spring,  covered  about  an  inch  deep  with  soil,  and  at  the  nd  of 
autumn  afford  hundreds  of  plants ;  almost  every  bud  making 
a  separate  root. 

Suckers  are  shoots  sent  up  from  the  root,  or  from  portions  of 
the  stem  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  are  easily  separated 
from  the  parent  plant. 

Suckers  of  fruit  trees  are  frequently  used  as  stocks  for  bud- 
ding or  grafting  upon,  but  they  are  greatly  inferiour  to  seedlings 
for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  always  more  liable  to'  produce 
suckers,  and  they  have  not  the  thrifty  vigorous  habit,  or  the 
same  power  of  forming  as  good  roots  as  seedlings.  Beside  this, 
should  the  tree  from  which  they  are  taken  be  diseased,  they  will 
be  likely  to  carry  the  malady  with  tbem. 

Propagating  by  suckers,  is  an  easy  and  desirable  way  when 
we  wish  to  continue  a  seedling  fruit  of  value  on  its  own  root,  and 
some  of  our  common  fruits  appear  to  be  more  healthy  and  per- 
manent when  growing  in  that  wdy.  It  is  atso  the  only  mode  in 
use  for  increasing  the  Raspberry ;  as  is  alsg  tliat  of  runners, 
wliich  is  a  Jdnd  of  sucker  above  ground,  ibr  the  Strawberry. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

PRUNING. 

1.  Prumng  to  promole  grow&i  or  modify  the  form  of  frvii  tren^ 

In  this  country  almost  all  fruit  trees  are  grown  as  slahdards. 
In  this  way  they  develop  their  natural  forms,  attain  the  largest 
dze,  and  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit,  with  the  least 
possible  can/  Oar  bright  and  powerfiil  sun,  reaching  every 
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pan  of  the  troo,  renders  the  minute  systems  of  pruninfr  and 
training,  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  English  works  ^ 
on  this  subject,  of  little  or  no  moment  to  the  cultivator  here. 
Pruning  is,  theretbre,  commonly  resorted  to  only  for  the  pur)iose 
of  increasing  the  vigour  of  fiseble  trees,  or  to  regulate  and  im» 
prove  the  form  of  healthy  and  luxuriant  trees. 

Pruning  has  the  power  of  increasing  the  vigour  of  a  tree  in  <^ 
two  ways.  If  we  assume  that  a  certain  amount  of  nourishment 
is  supplied  by  the  roots  to  all  the  branches  and  buds  of  a  tree, 
by  cuuing  otf  one  half  of  the  branches,  at  the  proper  season,  we 
direct  the  whole  supply  of  nourishment  to  the  remaining  portion, 
u  liic  li  will,  consequently,  grow  with  nearly  double  their  forn>ei 
luMii  jance.  Af^ain,  when  a  tre^  liecomes  stunted  or  enfeebled  in 
ilsgrowib,  the  ibiiniessof  its  inner  hark,  witii  its  consequent  small 
sap.  vessels,  (which  it  must  be  rememb  icd  are  the  principal  ehpn- 
nel  for  the  j>assa«rr'  of  the  ascenflinrr  supjily  of  iuod)  renders  tiie 
upward  and  downward  circulation  lanly,  and  the  growth  is 
small.  By  heading  back  or  pruning  judiciously,  all  the  force 
of  the  nourishing  iluid  »s  thrown  into  a  smaller  number  of  buds, 
which  make  new  and  1  ixuriant  shoots,  larger  sap-vessels,  und 
which  aflbfd  a  ready  passage  to  the  fluids^  and  the  tree  with 
these  renewed  energies  will  continue  in  vigour  for  a  long  time. 

This  treatment  is  especially  valuable  m  the  case  of  small 
trees  of  feeble  or  stunted  growth,  which  are  frequently.cut  back 
to  a  single  bud,  and  a  new  shoot  or  shoots,  fullof  vigour,  gives  a 
healthy  habit  to  the  tree.  In  the  nurseries,  this  practice  of 
headmg  down  unthrifty  trees  is  frequently  pursued,  and  small 
orchard  trees  which  have  become  enfeebled  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  ;  cutting  back  the  head  as  far  as  the  place 
where  it  is  wisiied  that  new  shoots  shonM  sj)ring  out.  Older 
trees  should  be  headed  back  more  pparingly,  imless  th^^v  "^re 
greatly  enfeebled^  and  their  roots  should  at  the  same  time  be ' 
assisted  by  manure. 

A  judicious  pruning  to  modify  the  form  of  our  standard  trees 
is  nearly  all  that  is  required  in  ordinary  practice.  Every  Jruii 
Iree,  grown  in  ike  open  orchard  or  garden  as  a  comnum  standard 
MkoM  he  aUewed  to  lake  Us  naiural  form,  the  whole  eJorU  of 
ike  pruner  going  no  further  than  fo  take  out  all  weak  and 
ermeded  branch^;  those  which  are  filling  uselessly  the  in-  • 
teriour  of  the  tree,  where  their  leaves  cannot  be  duly  exposed  to 
the  light  and  sun,  or  those  which  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  others.  All  pruning  of  large  branches  in  healthy  trees 
should  be  avoided  by  examining  them  every  season  and  taking 
out  superfluous  shoots  while  small.  Mr.  Coxe,  the  best  American 
author  on  fruit  trees,  remarks  very  truly  "  when  orchard  trees 
are  much  pruned,  they  are  apt  to  throw  out  numerous  (su})er-. 
fluous)  suckers  from  the  bougiis  in  the  following  summer;  these 
should  be  rubbed  uif  when  they  irst  appear,  or  they  Diay*easii| 
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De  broken  off  while  young  and  1»rittle-r-<utting  is  apt  to  increase 
their  nunjber." 

Where  pruning  is  not  required  to  renovate  the  vigour  of  ar. 
enfeebled  tree,  or  to  regulate  its  shape — in  other  words>  in  ihe 
case  of  a  healthy  tree  which  we  wish  to  retain  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  luxuriance^  health,  and  vigour,  it  may  be  oonaid€red 
worse  tiian  useless.  Bearing  in  mind  that  growth  is  always 
oonresponding  to  the  action  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  if  these 
are  in  due  proportion,  and  in  perihet  health,  the  knife  will  always 
be  fi>und  rather  detrimental  to  luxnrianoe  and  oonstitutiozuil 
▼igour  than  beneficial.* 

The  best  season  for  pruning  to  promote  growth,  theoretically,  Is 
in  autumn  soon  after  the /all  of  the  leaf  Next  to  this,  winter 
pruning,  performed  in  mild  woathor,  is  best,  and  in  orchards  this 
is  the  season  usually  most  convenient.  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  winters  are  not  ver}'  severe,  (and  always  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,)  the  roots  are  collectinp;  a  certain 
stock  of  nourishment  during  the  wliole  autumn  and  winter. 
When  a  tree  is  pruned  in  autumn  or  winter  this  whole  supply 
goes  to  the  remaining  branches,  wliile  in  the  case  of  spring  pru- 
ning it  is  partly  lost*  Nortili  of  the  48o  of  latitude,  however,  the 
winters  are  so  serere  that  winter  pruning  should  be  deferred  till 
the  last  of  February. 

We  should  especially  avoid  pruning  at  that  period  in  spring 
when  the  buds  are  swelling,  and  the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  as  the 
loss  of  sap  1^  bleeding  is  very  injurious  to  most  trees,  and,  in 
■ome,  brings  on  a  serious  and  incurable  canker  in  the  limbs. 

Thorp  are  advantajres  and  disadvantages  attcndinn:  all  sea- 
sons  of  pruning,  but  our  own  exporionco  Im:^  led  us  to  believe 
that,  practically,  a  fortnight  before  inidsvjmnf  r  ?  ?  hy  far  the  best 
season,  on  the  whole^forprum'vg  in  the  northern  and  viiddle  stairs. 
Wounds  made  at  this  season  heal  over  freely  and  rapidly;  it  is 
the  most  favourable  time  to  judge  of  the  shape  and  balance  of 
the  head,  and  to  see  at  a  glance  which  brandies  require  removal ; 
and  all  ^e  stock  of  oiganizable  matter  in  the  tree  is  directed  to 
the  branches  that  remain. 

In  pruning  large  limbs,  some  composition  should  always  be  at 
nand  to  cover  the  wound.  This  will  not  only  prevent  its  crack* 
ing  by  the  cold  in  winter  pruning,  but  will  keep  out  the  ai$,  and 
maintain  the  exposed  wood  in  a  sound  state,  until  it  is  covered 

•  Ignorant  cnltivatore  frequently  wenkcn  the  enerpe*  of  young  trec!*,  ami 
c«itj«e  them  to  ffrow  up  with  kan  and  slender  stenift,  by  injudiciously  triioming  (Mff 
the  young  Fide  rhcof*  and  leareti,  in  the  growing  mwtm.  By  mkniff  on  thete  thooli, 
the  stem  it<  deprived  of  all  tlie  Itaves  which  would  atlmct  and  elaborate  ihe  Fap, 
thot  preparing  nouri^Lmen'  for  the  growth  of  the  i^m  ^jand  Uie  trunk  of  the  tre« 
does  not  increase  in  vise  half  fo  fast  as  when  the  side  hranches  are  allovred  to  re- 
main for  a  time,  priming  them  away  gradually.  It  ix  better,  in  the  case  of  these 
voung  trees,  to  «(qp  the  ttde  l»aachea  when  of  inodente  iength.  by  pinching  out  tba 
Htnninai  bud. 
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with  a  new  lajer  of  bark.  Many  compoaitiODS  have  been  in 
&shion,  abroad^  hr  this  purpose,  which,  under  our 'summer  sun 
and  wintry  frosrt8»  are  nearly  worthIeB%  as  they  generally  crack 
and  &U  off  in  a  single  year.  The  following  is  a  cheap  and  ad-  / 
mirable  application,  which  we  recommend  to  all  cultivators  of 
fruit  trees. 

Composition  for  wounds  mads  in  pruning.  Take  a  quart  of  ^ 
alcohol  and  dissolve  in  it  a8*much  gum  shellac  as  will  make  a 
liquid  of  the  consistence  of  paint.  Apply  this  to  the  wound  with 
a  common  painter's  brush  ;  always  paring  the  womid  snioothly 
first  with  the  knife.  The  liquid  becomes  perfectly  Iiard,  adheres 
closely,  excludes  the  air  perfectly,  and  is  affected  by  no  changes 
of  weather ;  while  at  the  same  timo  its  thinness  oilers  no  resist, 
ance  to  the  lip  of  new  bark  that  gradually  closes  over  the  wound. 
If  the  composiiiori  is  kept  in  a  well  corked  bottle,  sufficiently 
wide  mouthed  lo  adniil  tlie  brush,  it  will  always  be  ready  fox  use 
and  suited  to  the  want  of  the  moment. 

2.  £rmung  to  induce  Jhdfiihesf. 

When  a  young  fruit  tree  is  too  luxuriant,  employing  all  ita 
energies  in  making  vigorous  shoots,  but  forming  few  or  no  bios* 
eom  buds,  and  producing*  no  fruit,  we  have  it  m  our  power  by 
difierent  modes  of  pruning  to  lessen  this  over-luxuriance,  and 
Ibree  it  to  expend  its  energies  in  fruit-bearing.  The  most  direct . 
and  successful  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  pruning  the  roots,  a  pro. 
ceeding  recently  brought  into  very  successful  practice  by  £uro> 
pean  gardeners. 

Boot  pruning  hus  the  effect  of  at  once  cutting  off  a  consider- 
able supply  of  the  nourishment  formerly  afforded  by  the  roots  of 
a  tree.  The  leaves,  losing  part  of  their  usual  food,  are  neither 
able  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  before,  nor  to  use  all  the  nutritious 
matter  already  in  the  branches  ;  tlie  brandies  therefore  become 
more  stunted  in  their  growth,  the  organizable  matter  accumu- 
lates,  and  fruit  buds  are  directly  formed.  The  energies  of  the 
tree  are  no  longer  entirely  carried  off  in  growth,  and  ue  return, 
in^sap  is  employed  in  producing  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year. 

Root  pruning  should  be  performed  In  autumn  or  winter,  and 
it  usually  consists  in  laymg  bare  the  roots  and  cutting  off 
smoothly  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  trunk,  (in  propor* 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  tree)  the  principal  roots.  Mr.  Rivers,  an 
English  nurseryman  of  celebrity,  who  has  practised  this  mode 
with  great  siiccess,  digs  a  trench  early  in  November,  eighteen 
inches  deep,  round  his  trees  to  be  root  pruned,  cutting  off  the 
roots  with  a  sharp  spade.  By  following  this  practice  every 
year,  he  not  only  throw  p  his  trees  into  early  bearing,  but  forces 
Apples,  Pears,  and  the  like,  grafted  on  their* own  roots,  to  be- 
come prolific  dwarfs,  growing  only  s^ix  feet  apart,  traiaed  in  a 
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conical  fornn,  full  of  fruit  branches,  and  producint?  abundantly 
These  dwarf  trees,  thus  annually  root  pruned,  he  supplirs  al)un- 
dantly  with  manure  at  the  ends  of  the  roots,  thus  keeping  up 
their  healtli  and  vigour.  The  plan  is  an  adniirable  one  for 
small  gardens,  or  for  amateurs  who  wish  to  grow  a  great  many 
sorts  in  a  small  surface.  Mr.  Rivers,  in  a  pamphlet  on  thiu 
subject  enumerates  the  following  among  the  acivaulagcs  of.  ay*.  • 
inmatic  root  pruning. 

*^  I.  The  ikcility  of  thinnmg,  (owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
Cfees,)  and,  in  some  varieties^  of  setting  the  blossoms  of  shy.  bear- 
ing sorts,  and  of  thinning  and  gathering  the  fruit. 

2.  It  will  make  the  gardener  independent  of  the  natural  soil 
of  his  garden,  as  a  few  barrowsful  of  rich  mould  will  support 'a 
tree  f^r  a  lengthened  period,  thus  placing  bad  soils  neariy  on  a 
level  with  those  the  most  favourable. 

"  3.  The  capability  of  removing  trees  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  growth,  with  as  much  facility  as  furniture.  To  tenants 
this  will  indeed  be  a  boon,  ff»r  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  an- 
noyances a  tenant  is  subject  to,  is  that  of  being  of>liged  to  leave 
behind  him  trees  that  he  has  nurtured  ^\  ith  the  uttnost  care." 

In  coiic!  usion,  Mr.  Rivers  recommends  caution  ;  "  enough  of 
vigour  musi  be  left  in  the  tree  to  support  its  crop  of  fruii,  and 
one,  two,  or  three  seasons  cessaiiun  from  root  pruning,  will  often 
be  found  necessary." 

Root  pruning  in  this  country  will,  we  think,  be  most  valuable 
in  its  application  to  common  standard  trees,  which  are  thrifty, 
but  bear  little  or  no  fruit.   They  will  ffenerally  be  found  to  re* 

Jtuire  but  a  single  pruning  to  bring  them  into  a  permanentlv 
ruitful  condition  ;  and  some  sorts  of  Pears  and  Plums,  which 
do  not  usually  give  a  fair  crop  till  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  may  be  brought  into  fruit  by  this  means  as  soon  as 
they  are  of  proper  size.  Several  nearly  full  grown  peach,  pear, 
and  plum  trees,  on  a  very  rich  soil  on  the  Hudson,  which  were 
over-luxuriant  but  bore  no  fruit,  were  root  pruned  by  our  advice 
two  years  ago,  and  yielded  most  excellent  and  abundant  crops 
last  season. 

In  tlie  case  of  Apple  orchards,  where  the  permanent  value  de- 
pends on  the  size,  longevity^  and  continued  productiveness  of  the 
trees,  it  is  better  to  wait  patiently  and  not  resort  to  pruning  to 
bring  them  into  bearing ;  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  exces- 
sive pruning  shortens  somewhat  the  life  of  a  tree.  Mr.  Coxe» 
indeed,  recommended  that  the  first  ihiit  should  never  be  allowed 
to  ripen  on  a  young  apple  orchard,  as  k  lessens  very  materially 
the  vigour  of  the  trees. 
Skortenmg-in  the  shoots  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots^ 
we  shall  hereafter  point  out,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  increase 
the  fruitfulness  of  these  trees,  since  by  reducing  the  youn?  wood^ 
the  Mp  aooumulates  in  the  remainder  of  the  brancfai  and  manjr 
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bearing  shoots  are  produced  instead  of  one.  And  the  English 
practice  of  tpwrrmg-in,  which  consists  in  amraally  flfaortetihig 
tlie  lateral  shoots  of  trained  Pears,  Apples,  and  the  like,  in  onkr 
to  make  them  throw  out  short  firuit  braoohesy  or  sporSf  is  ibunded 
on  the  same  principle. 

Bending  down  the  limhs  is  an  easy  and  simple  means  of  throwu 
ing  such  branches  directly  into  fruit.  By  this  means  the  cifCtt* 
lalion  is  retarded,  rapid  growUi  ceases,  organizablr  i natter  acoii« 
mulates,  and  fruit  buds,  as  before  stated,  surely  fullow.  Thn 
limbs  are  bent,  while  flexible,  in  June  or  July,  and  tied  down  bel- 
low a  horizontal  line  until  they  retain  of  themselves  "their  new 
position.  Whon  this  can  bn  rasily  applied,  it  is  a  never  failing 
mode  of  rendcrinpr  such  branches  fruitful.  It  is  stated  in  Lou- 
don's Gardener's  Magazuie  that  **  a  very  ]ar[re  crop  of  Pears  was 
obtained  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  in  Buckin£»hamshire,  from 
trees  w  liich  had  not  borne  at  all,  by  twisting  and  breakinjr  down 
the  young  .shoots,  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  wood  had  be- 
come tough  :  and  the  pendent  branches  afterwards  continued 
perfectly  healthy.** 

Disbarkhtg  and  Bingir^  are  two  modes  that  have  been  recom- 
mended by  some  authors,  but  of  whioht  except  as  curious  expe- 
riments; we  entirely  disapprove.  Disbarking,  that  is,  removins 
tlie  outer  bark  of  the  trunK  in  Februafy,  May,  or  March»  Is  and 
may  be  practised  with  good  results  on  trees  in  very  sheltered  posi* 
tjons,  and  under  glass,  but  must  always  be  a  somewhat  danger- 
ous practice  in  open  orchards,  and  in  a  variable  climate  like 
ours ;  while  its  good  effects  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attained 
by  keeping  the  bark  in  a  healUiy  state  by  a  wash  of  soft  soap. 
Ringing,  which  is  nothing  more  than  stopping  the  descending  sap 
in  a  branch  and  forcing  it  to  organize  blossom  buds,  by  taking 
oir  a  ring  of  bark,  say  a  fourth  or  half  an  inch,  near  midsummer, 
is  a  mode  always  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
branch,  and  if  carried  to  any  extent,  finally  destroys  the  tree. 
It  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  since  root  pruning,  and  other 
aJid  better  modes,  are  becomiuix  known.  A  ligature  or  bandage 
tightly  applied  to  the  limb,  will  have  tenijx  i  a  rily  the  same  effect 
as  ringing,  without  so  mucli  iiijury  to  the  branch. 

Inducing  fruitfulness  ly  other  means. 

The  influence  of  certain  soils  on  the  productiveness  of  fruit 
tiees  is  a  subject  of  every  day  observatkm,  but  the  particular  in* 
gredients  of  the  soil,  which  insure  this  abundant  bearing,  is  no* 
sa  well  known.  Limestone  schIs  are  almost  invariably  produo* 
tiveof  all  sorts  of  fruit ;  and  certain  strong  loams  in  this  couH' 
try  seem  to  be  equally  well  adapted  to  this  end. 

In  a  curious  work  called  the  "  Rejuvenescence  of  Plants,"  etc 
oy  Dr.  SchuitZy  of  Berlin^  the  author^  who  has  devoted  considsr 
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able  time  to  the  subject,  states  that  common  salt  and  chloride  of 
lime  contribute  greatly  to  the  fiowerinp;  of  most  plants,  to  which, 
however,  they  can  only  be  applied  with  safety,  in  small  quanti- 
ties. "  Salts  of  lime,"  he  continues,  appear  to  produce  so 
nearly  the  same  effect  as  those  of  potash  and  soda,  that  it  is  only 
oeceflMury  to  place  lime  within  their  reach,  if  .there  is  no  d^d- 
moy  3f  nrnnure  in  the  shape  of  ffeneral  Ibod.  Lime  will  in  the 
main  pramote,  hi  an  astonishing  oegree,  the  fruiting  and  flower- 
ing of  most  plants,  hecause  calcareous  salts  prorooie  evaporatiott 
and  the  concentration  of  the  sap." 

Although  we  cannot  coincide  with  many  of  Dr.  Schultz's 
fiewa  as  expressed  in  this  work,  yet,  the  remarks  just  quoted 
agree  so  entirely  with  facts  that  have  come  under  our  own  ob- 
servation, that  we  gladly  place  them  hefore  the  cultivator  of  fruit 
trees.  One  of  the  most  productive  fruit  rrarclens  in  our  know- 
ledge is  on  a  limestone  soil,  and  another  more  than  usually  pro- 
lific, in  a  neifiiibourhood  not  very  fruitful,  is  every  year  treated 
witii  a  top  dressinf;,^  of  coarse  salt,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to 
the  acre.  These  facts  are  surely  worth  the  attention  of  growers, 
and  should  be  the  iiubject  of  more  extended  and  careful  experi- 
ments. 

Rendering  trees  more  fruitful  by  dwarfing,  and  by  adapting 
tiiem  to  soiEi  naturally  m&fhiitful  by  growing  them  upon  other 
aoad  better  stocks,  we  have  already  placed  before  the  reader 
under  the  head  of  Grafting, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tbaining  fruit  trees  is,  thanks  to  our  favourable  climate,  a 
proceeding  entirely  unnecessary  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States.  Our  fine  dry  summers,  with  the  great  abundance  of 
strong  light  and  sun,  are  sufficient  to  ripen  fully  the  fruits  of 
temperate  climates,  so  that  the  whole  art  of  training,  at  once  the 
trial  and  triumph  of  skill  with  English  fruit  gardeners,  is  quite 
dispensed  with :  and  in  the  place  of  long  hnes  of  brick  wall 
sukd  espalier  rails,  surrounding  and  dividing  the  fruit  garden* 
nil  covered  with  carefully  trai&d  tx€«8,  we  are  proud  to  show 
the  open  orchard,  and  the  borders  in  the  fruit  garden  filled 
with  thrifty  and  productive  standards.  Nothing  surprises  a  BiU 
tish  gardener  morsy  knowing  the  cold  of  our  winter,  than  the 
first  sight  of  peaches,  and  other  fine  fruits,  arriving  at  full  per- 
Isction  in  the  middle  states^  with  so  little  oare;  and  he  sees  al 
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wem  aMt  thfte  Iburths  of  the  gveal  expenxe  of  a  Ml  gaxdM 

here  is  rendered  entirely  needless. 

Training  fruit  trees,  in  this  country,  is  therefore  confinecl  to 
the  oolder  districts  north  of  the  4:)o  of  latitude,  and  to  the  gar* 

dens  of  amateurs.  There  can,  however,  scarcely  l)e  a  more 
beautiful  display  of  the  art  of  the  Imiliciiltnrist,  than  a  fine  row 
of  trained  trees,  their  branches  arranged  wiih  the  utmost  sym- 
metry and  regularity,  and  covered,  in  the  fruit  season,  witii  large 
and  richly  coloured  fruit. 

North  of  the  43°  latitude,  (or  north  of  the  Mohawk,)  the  peach 
does  not  ripen  Well,  and  this,  as  well  as  some  other  rather  tender 
tiees,  will,  in  such  situations,  generally  yield  abundant  crops 
when  trained  on  a  common  upright  trellis,  or  espalier  rail,  seven 
er  dffht  ftet  high.***  Still  farther  north,  as  in  Malne>  or  Canada, 
a  waS  must  he  resorted  to :  hut  our  ewn  ohservatkm  leads  us  to 
'  believe  that,  geneially,  the  espalier  rail  will  be  found  not  only 
cheaper,  and  more  easily  managed  in  training,  but  really  pre- 
ftrable  to  a  wall,  as  full  exposure  to  light  is  sufficient  without 
much  additional  heat.  With  regard  to  walls  themselves,  in  the 
middle  portions  of  the  Uniotti  a  southern  aspect  is  almost  always 
the  worst,  being  too  hot  in  midsummer  ;  a  wall  running  north 
epd  south,  and  afTordins^  east  and  west  aspects,  is  much  the  best. 
The  western  as[)cct  is  indeed  preferable  for  all  tender  fruits,  as 
the  blossoms  are  not  there  liable  to  injury  from  early  frosts.  A. 
north  wall  is  useful  for  producing  a  later  crop. 

The  objects  of  training  are,  by  a  more  complete  exposure  of 
the  leaves  and  branches  to  the  light  and  sun,  to  ripen  fruits  in 
a  naturally  unfavourable  climate ;  to  render  them  more  fruit- 
fid, — ^lessening  vigour  and  excessive  growth  by  the  lateral  or 
horizontal  arrangement  of  the  branches ;  and  lastly  economy  ot 
Bpaocy  as  trees  when  trained  on  a  flat  surfitce  occupy  much  less 
^ace  in  the  fruit  garden  than  standards,  and  leave  the  borders 
more  open  fbr  cropping  with  vegetables. 

Training  conical  standards.  A  very  easy  and  simple  mode  of 
training  fruit  trees,  which  has  lately  come  into  great  fiivour  with 
nmateiir^.  is  the  ennica!  standard,  or  QuenouHhy  (pronounced  Jte- 
nool)  of  ilie  French.  It  is  applied  chiefly  to  pears,  wnich,  when 
treated  in  this  way,  may  he  planted  about  eight  feet  apart,  and 
thus  a  great  variety  of  sorts  may  be  grown  in  a  small  garden. 
The  best  example  of  this  kind  of  tra^ining  in  this  country,  at 
present,  is  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Jc  lmson  of  Lynn,  Mass.  A 
great  number  of  the  specimen  trees  in  tJie  London  Horticultural 
Bociety's  garden  are  trained  in  this  manner ;  and  Loudon  re- 
marks, that  in  1840  the  Royal  Kitchen  gai^en  of  Veiaaillea 

•  Ce(!ar  or  foru'-t  po-f*,  pot  four  or  e!g!it  frt-t  n part,  with  horizon Iml  ban  let  io^ 
moA  crueeeti  by  light  p«rp«f itliniiar  stn{w  uf  pine  from  ttix  to  twelve  inches  ftpcjrt, 
will  form  an  exevlmnt  and  dnmhle  trcrllis  Ibr  espftli^n*  See  ¥ig.  SI.  ^  Indeed 
many  .rardt  i)er»  I  ere  prefer  having;  a  lielit  trplli^  a  frw  iqfh^t  frwn  thc  WlMjIipWI 
10  iroiii,  instead  uf  nailing  Uireuiy  on  Uie  wail. 
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eontained  two  hundred  trees  trained  in  the  conical  manner,  with 
the  current  year's  shoots  tied  down  en  quenoviUe.  *^  They  had 
AtUioed  the  height  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet  before  the  branchet 
were  bent  down ;  but  the  effect  ci  this  was  to  cover  the  shoota 
with  bkissooi  haii,  and  to  produoe  the  most  extraordinary  crope." 

To  produce  Quenouille 
«r  --^  1.         standards,  plant  a  young 

tree,  three  or  four  fiset 
higb»  and,  after  the  first . 
summer's  growth,  head 
back  the  top,  and  cut-in 
the  side  branches,  as  re- 
presented by  the  dotted 
lines,  on  a,  Fig.  16.  The 
next  season  the  tree  will 
shoot  out  three  or  four 
tiers  of  side  branches,  ac- 
cording to  its  strength. 
The  kywest  should  be 
left  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground,  and,  by 
pinching  off  superfluous 

!%:]«.  QmumaB§r0omodtnHnmg,  fn»  '■hoots,  Others  may  be 
grmnm  ttage».  made  to  grow  pretty  regu* 

larly,  so  as  not  to  crowd  the  head.  At  the  end  of  this 
head  back  the  leader  as  in  to 
strengthen  the  side  shoots.  Next 
season  a  fresh  series  of  lateral  shoots 
will  be  produced,  four  or  five  of 
which  may  be  kept  every  year  ;  and, 
the  third  or  fourth  year,  the  lower 
branches  may  be  bent  down  in  mid- 
summer, c,  and  kept  in  a  pendulous 
position  for  a  year  or  two,  by  tying 
tluHD  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ground^ 
or  to  the  main  stem.  This  success- 
ive growth  at  the  top,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  limbs  below,  must  be 
continued  till  the  requisite  height — 
say  ten  feet-— is  attained,  when  all  the 
branches  assuming  their  final  form, 
the  tree  will  resemble  Fig.  17.  A 
moderate  pruning  to  produce  new 
wood,  and  the  occasional  tying  in  of 
a  rambling  shoot,  will  be  all  that  is 

required.     The   French  quenouille       ««         •  »    n  ...a 
•Tammg   is   performed  with  dwarf    ^    traintng,  complete.  • 
stocks,  but  the  trees  arc  more  thrifty  and  durable  when  grafted 
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Fig.  18.   Fan-training,  fatL 

stage. 


on  their  own  stocks,  and  kept  within  proper  bounds  by  root  pm 
niiig,  after  Mr.  Rivers'  method,  explained  in  a  previous  page. 

The  two  best  modes  of  training  for  this  country,  on  walls  OT 
espaliers,  are  fan-training,  and  horizontal  training.  The  first 
is  the  simplest  and  easiest  mode  of  training  the  Peach,  the  Apri- 
cot, Nectarine,  and  Cherry ;  and  the  latter  is  best  adapted  to 
the  Pear.  In  training  to  a  wall,  the  branches  are  fastened  in 
their  places  by  shreds  of  leather  and  nails ;  and,  as  es|»lieis, 
by  tying  them  with  slips  of  bass*mattlng  to  Uie  rails  of  the  trellis* 
Tlie  following  acooant  of  these  two  modes  traininff  is  so  con- 
cisely alMridged  from  the  practice  of  the  best  Bngliui  gardens^ 
in  the  Suburban  Horticulturist^  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
place  it  before  the  reader. 

Fan-training  in  the  common  English  manner.  A  maiden  plant 
(a  tree  but  one  year  from  the  graft,)  being  planted  "is  to  be 

headed  down  to  four  buds  or  eyes, 
placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
out  two  shoots  on  each  side,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  18.  The  following  season  the 
two  uppermost  shoots  are  to  he  headed 
down  to  three  eyes,  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  throw  out  one  leading  shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  each 
side  ;  the  two  lowermost  shoots  are  to  be  headed  down  to  two 
eyes,  so  as  to  throw  out  one  lead- 
ing shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  the 
uppermost  side,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
19.  We  have  now  fiye  leading 
•hoots  on  each  side,  well  placed, 
to  fi>rm  our  future  tree.  Each 
of  these  sheots  must  be  placed  in 
the  exact  position  in  which  it  is 

lo  remain ;  and  as  it  is  these  Fig.  19.  Fm-training,  momi  aiagt. 
shoots  which  are  to  form  the  future  tree,  none  of  them  are  to  be 
shortened.  The  tree  should  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  bear 
any  fruit  this  year.  Each  shoot  must  now  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce, besides  the  leading  shoot  at  its  extremity,  two  other  shoots 
on  the  uppermost  side,  one  neac  to  the  bottom  and  one  about 

midway  up  the  stem  ; 
there  must  also  be  one 
shoot  on  the  undermost 
side,  placed  about  mid- 
way between  the  other 
two.  All  the  other 
shoots  must  be  pinok- 
ed  off  in  their  inftot 
state.  The  tree  wOl 
Fig.^.  Fim-iMmiHg,aMttag€,  then  assume,  at  the 

end  of  the  third  year,  the  a{>pearance  shown  in  Fig.  20.  From 
11^  time  it  may  be  allowed  to  bear  what  crop  of  Droit  the  gar* 
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dener  thinks  it  able  to  carry ;  in  determining  which,  he  ought 
never  to  overrate  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  All  o(  these  shoots, 
except  the  leading  ones,  must  at  the  proper  season  be  shortened, 
but  to  what  length  must  be  left  entirely  to  tl>e  judgment  of  the 

f ardener,  it  of  course  depending  upon  the  vigour  of  the  tree, 
n  shortening  the  shoot,  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  back  to  a 
wood  bud  that  will  produce  a  shoot  for  the  following  year.  Cut 
close  to  the  bud,  so  that  the  wound  may  heal  the  following  sea, 
son.  The  following  year  each  shoot  at  the  extrcmitirs  of  the 
leading  branches  should  produce,  besides  the  leading  shoot,  one 
on  the  upper  and  two  on  the  under  part,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  tree  ;  whilst  each  of  the  secondary  branches 
should  produce  besides  the  leading  shoot,  one  other  placed  near 
to  the  bottom  ;  for  the  grand  art  of  pruning,  in  all  systems  to 
which  this  class  of  trees  is  subjected,  consists  in  preserving  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  young  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree;  and 
on  no  account  must  the  gardener  cut  away  clean  any  shoots  so 
placed,  without  well  considering  if  they  will  be  wanted,  not  only 
for  the  present  but  for  the  fulure  good  appearance  of  the  tree. 
The  quantity  of  young  wood  annually  laid  in  mnst  depend  upon 


Fig.  21.    Fan-training  complete. 

the  vigour  of  the  tree.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  lay  the  same 
quantity  into  a  weakly  tree  as  into  a  tree  in  full  vigour.  The 
gardener  here  must  use  his  own  judgment.  But  if  any  of  the 
leading  shoots  manifest  a  disposition  to  outstrip  the  others,  a 
portion  of  younsr  shoots  must  be  laid  in,  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  fruit  suffered  to  ripen  on  the  over-vigorous  branch.  At  the 
same  time  a  smaller  quantity  of  fruit  than  usual  must  be  left 
to  ripen  on  the  weaker  branch.  This  will  tend  to  restore  the 
equilil)rium  better  than  any  other  method.  Fig.  21,  presents  us 
with  the  figure  of  a  tree  in  a  more  advanced  state  well  balanced, 
and  well  calculated  for  an  equal  distribution  of  tliC  sap  all  over 
its  surface.  [We  have  varied  this  figure  by  representing  it  train- 
ed on  a  trellis,  in.stead  of  a  wall.]  Whenever  any  of  the  lower 
shoots  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  incomtnodo  the  others,  thov 


slioiild  be  cut  back  to  a  yearling  shoot ;  this  will  give  them 
room,  and  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  in  order.  In  nailinc 
to  a  wall,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  any  part  of  the 
shoot ;  the  wounds  made  by  the  knife  heal  quickly,  but  a  bruise 
ol'ten  proves  incurable.  Never  let  a  nail  gall  any  part  of  thik 
tree  ;  it  will  endanger  the  lilb  of  the  brandi*  In  nalling-in  thf 
joung  shoots,  dispose  them  as  straight  and  regular  as  possible  • 
it  will,  look  workman-like.  Whatever  system  of  training  is 
pursued,  the  leading  branches  should  be  laid.in  in  the  exaot 
position  they  are  to  remain ;  hr  wherever  a  large  branch  is 
brought  down  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  the  free  ascent 
of  the  sap  is  obstructed  by  the  extension  of  the  upper,  and  con- 
traetioD  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  branch.  It  is  thus  robbed  ol 
part  of  its  fornner  vigour,  while  it  seldom  fails  to  throw  out,  imme- 
diately behind  the  parts  most  bent,  one  or  more  vigorous  shoots." 

Horiwninl  training  consists  in  preserving  an  npric;ht  Icador, 
with  lateral  ylioots  trained  at  regular  intervals.  These  intervals 
may  be  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  for  pears  and  apples,  and 
about  nine  inches  for  cherries  and  plums.  "  A  maiden  plant 
with  three  shoots  liavin"  been  procured,  the  •  j    -  ■  <n 

two  side  shoots  are  laid  ui  horizontally,  and 
the  centre  one  upright,  as  in  Fig.  22  ;  all  the 
buds  being  rubbed  oflT  the  latter  but  three, 

viz.,  one  next  the  top  ibr  a  vertical  leader,   

and  one  on  each  side  near  the  top,  for  hori-  p.  jjonzonkA 
zontal  branches.   In  the  course  of  the  first  ^Mng.jimSal^t, 
summer  after  planting,  the  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow  with* 
out  being  stopped,   in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  the  two  lat. 

erals  produced  are  nailed  or  tied  in, 
and  also  the  shoots  produced  frort 
the  extremities  of  the  lower  laterals; 
the  centre  shoot  being  headed  down 
as  before,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23.  But 
in  the  second  summer,  when  the 
fjlg.  23.  Horizontal  tntmmg^  $»'  main  shoot  lias  attained  the  length 
cond  stage.  of  ten  OT  tweive  incbesy  it  may  ba 

stopped;  which,  if  the 
plant  is  in  proper 
vigour,  will  cause  it 
to  throw  out  two  ho^ 
rixontal  branohes, 
la  additk>n  to  those 
which  were  thrown 
out  from  these  of 
the  preceding  year. 
The  tree  will  now 
be   in   its  second 

summer,    and    will  Fig.  84.  Hemontat  training,  Ov^siag*, 

have  four  horizontal  branches  on  each  side  of  the  upright  steia 
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&9  in  Fig.  24;  and  by  persevering  in  this  sy^trm  four  horizontal 
brandies  will  be  piuduced  in  rach  year  till  the  tree  readies  the 
top  of  the  wail  (or  espalier,)  when  the  uprifji)t  stem  must  termi- 
nate ia  two  horizontal  branches.    In  the  following  autumn  the 


Fi^.  25     Horizontal  trmning,  fonrih  year. 

tree  will  have  the  appearance  of  Fig.  ^5.'' — Stihurbtm  HarticuL 
iurist,  pp.  363  :  372. 

Training  fruit  trees  is  nowhere  in  the  United  States  practised 
to  much  extent  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston ;  and 
mne  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  ibvegoing  methods  in  thai 
neighborhood  are  in  the  gardens  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  Col* 
Feixinsi  and  S.  6.  Perkii^  Esq. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TBAKSPLAKTUNO. 

^  As  nearly  all  fruit  trees  ore  raised  first  in  nurserirs^  and  then 
removed  to  their  final  position  in  the  orchard  or  fruit  ijardpn  ;  at 
upon  the  nnanner  of  this  removal  depends  not  only  tlicir  slow  or 
rapid  grow  th,  their  feebleness  or  vigour  afterwards,  and  in  many 
caiies  even  their  life,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
innortant,  to  understand  and  practise  well  thb  traiupfmUing. 

The  MHuon  best  adapted  ibr  transplanting  fruit  trees  Is  a  mat- 
ter open  to  mnch  diffevenoe  of  opinion  among  horticultttrists ;  t 
dilierenoe  (bunded  mainly  on  experience,  but  without  taking  into 
account  Tariation  of  climate  and  soils,  two  very  important  cir* 
Ctinustances  in  all  operations  of  this  kind. 

AU  physiologists,  ho\feTer,  agree  that  the  best  season  for 
bansplanting  deciduous  trees  is  in  autttfiin,  direcUy  after  the 
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Ml  of  the  leaf.  The  tree  U  then  in  a  completely  dciimaot  state. 
Transplanted  at  this  early  season,  whatever  wounds  may  have 
heen  made  in  the  roots'oommenee  healing  at  once,  tis  a  deposit  di 
rectly  takes  place  of  granulous  matter  from  tlie  wonnd,  and  wlj*n 
the  spring  arrives  the  tree  is  already  snmr  w})at  established,  sad 
ready  to  commenee  its  growth.  Autumn  j)Iantin^  is  for  this 
reason  greatly  to  be  preferred  in  all  mild  climates,  and  dry  soils ; 
and  even  for  very  hardy  trees  as  the  apple,  in  colder  latitudes  ; 
ab  the  fixed  position  in  the  ground,  which  trees  planted  then  gel 
by  llie  aatuiiiual  and  early  spring  lauis,  gives  them  an  advan- 
:age,  at  the  next  season  of  growth,  over  newly  moved  trees. 

On  Ute  other  hand,  in  northern  portions  of  the  Union,  where 
Ihe  winters  cconmenoe  early,  and  are  severe,  spring  planting  is 
greatly  preferred.  There,  autumn  and  winter  are  not  mild 
enough  to  allow  this  gradual  process  of  healing  and  establishing 
the  roots  to  go  on ;  for  when  the  ground  is  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
the  roots  of  a  trpe,  all  that  slow  growth  and  collection  of  nutri- 
ment by  the  roots  is  necessarily  at  an  end.  And  the  more 
tender  soils  of  fruit  trees,  the  Peach  and  Apricot,  which  are  less 
hardy  when  newly  planted  than  whnn  ihrir  roots  are  ent're,  and 
well  fixed  in  the  soil,  are  liable  to  injury  in  their  brandies  by 
tlie  cold.  The  proper  time,  in  such  a  climate,  is  as  early  as  the 
ground  is  in  a  fit  condition  in  tlie  spring. 

Karly  in  autumn,  and  in  spring  belbre  the  buds  expand,  may 
as  a  gei'^iial  rule  be  considered  the  best  seasons  for  transplant- 
ing. It  18  true  that  there  are  instances  of  excellent  success  in 
planting  at  all  seasons,  except  midsummer ;  and  there  are  many 
who,  from  having  been  once  or  twice  successful  in  transplanting 
when  trees  were  nearly  in  leaf,  avow  that  to  be  the  U^t  season ; 
not  jtaking  into  account,  that  their  success  was  probably  entirely 
owins  to  a  fortunately  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  and 
ADunaant  rains  after  the  experiment  was  performed.  In  the  middle 
states,  we  are  frequently  liable  to  a  dry  period  in  early  summer,' 
directly  following  the  season  of  removal,  and  if  transplanting  is 
deferred  to  a  late  period  in  spring,  many  of  the  trees  will  perislii^ 
froui  diuughi,  before  their  roots  become  established  in  the  soil. 
Sjirfhg  planting  siiuuld,  therefore,  always  be  performed  as  soon 
a&  possible,  that  the  roots  may  have  the  great  benefit  of  the  early 
and  abundant  rains  of  that  season,  and  get  well  started  before 
the  heat  of  summer  commences.  For  the  neighborhood  of  New. 
York,  therefore,  the  best  periods  are,  from  Ae  fiill  of  the  leaf, 
to  the  middle  of  November,  in  autumn  ;  and,  from  the  close  of 
winter,  to  the  middle  of  April,  in  the  spring ;  though  commonly, 
the  seasons  of  removal  are  firequently  extended  a  month  beyond 
these  limits. 

Taking  vp  (he  trees  is  an  important  part  of  the  operation.  > 
transplanter  should  never  forget  that 'it  is  by  the  delicate  and 
iender  points  or  extremities  of  the  root  that  troes  taice  up  their 
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food ;  and  that  the  cliance  of  complete  success  is  lessened,  by 
every  one  of  these  points  that  is  bruised  or  destroyed.  If  we 
could  remove  trees  with  every  fibre  entire,  as  we  do  a  plant  i» 
a  pot,  they  would  scarcely  show  any  sign  of  their  chai  ge  of  posi« 
tion;  In  most  cases,  especially  in  that  of  trees  taken  from 
nurseries,  this  is,  by  the  operation  of  removal,  nearly  inipo«» 
■ible.  But  although  we  may  not  hope  to  get  every  root  entirs, 
we  may,  with  proper  care,  preserve  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
them,  and  more  particularly  the  snmll  and  delioato  fibres.  After 
being  taken  up,  they  should  be  planted  directly;  oi,  if  this  can- 
not  bo  done,  they  should  bo  kept  froT-n  drying  by  a  covering  of 
mats,  and  when  sent  to  a  distance  by  being  packed  in  damp 
moss.* 

Preparing  the  places.  Here  is  the  fatal  stumbling  block  of 
all  novices  and  ignorant  persons  in  transplanting.  An  English 
gardener,  when  he  is  about  to  plant  fruit  trees,  talks  about  pre- 
paring his  borders,  an  American  says  he  will  dig  his  holes  ;  and 
we  cannot  give  a  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  ideas  of  two 
persons  as  to  the  wants  of  a  fruit  tree,  or  a' better  notion  of  the 
comparative  provision  made  to  supply  these  wants,  than  by  oon« 
trasting  the  two  phrases  themselves.  The  one  looks  upon  a  tree 
as  a  living  being,  whose  life  is  to  be  rendered  long,  vigorous,  and 
fruitful  by  a  g^  supply  of  food,  and  a  soil  mellow  and  easily 
penetrated  by  the  smallest  fibre;  the  other' considers  it  very 
much  in  the  light  of  a  truncheon  or  a  post,  which  he  -thruiita 
into  the  smallest  possible  hole,  and  supplies  with  the  least  portion 
of  manure,  trusting  to  what  he  seems  to  belipvo  the  inextinguish- 
able powers  of  nature  to  make  roots  and  branches  under  any 
circumstances.  It  is  true  that  tlio  terms  differ  somewhat  from 
the  nature  of  the  culture  and  the  i:r'  ater  preparation  necessary 
in  planting  fruit  trees  in  England,  but  this  is  not  by  any  means 
sufficient  to  justify  the  different  modes  of  performing  the  same 
operation  there  and  here. 

In  Irutli,  in  this  country,  where  the  sun  and  climate  are  so 
favourable,  where  pruning  and  training  are  comparatively  so 
Ilttlp  neoesfiary,  the  great  requisite  to  sQccess  in  the  ordinary 
culture  of  fruit  treea  is  the  proper  preparaUm  of  the  soil  before 
a  tre'i  is  planted.  Whether  a  transplanted  tree  shall  struggle 
several  years  to  xecoyer,  or  grow  moderately  after  a  short  time, 
or  at  once  start  into  a  very  luxuriant  and  vigorous  growth,  de» 
pends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  care  and  labor  the  planter  it 
inlling  to  bestow  on  the  soil  for  his  trees.  We  have  seen  seve- 
taI  instances  where,  side  by  side,  one  man  planted  his  trees  in 
large  spaces  of  deeply  moved  and  rich  soil,  and  another  in 

•  We  should  notice  an  important  exception  to  this  in  the  cweof  trees  packed  foi 
•ftifiptng^  acruf  ^  the  Atlantic.    In  iim  rate  they  i-hould  be  packed  only  in  dry  m(MS|. 
ihe  moisture  of  the  fra  air  being  cuflicient  to  ki-ep  the  mots  in  prood  c<»ndition, 
Whihk  if  packed  iu  damp  most  U^y  wiU  be  injureti  by  rotting  or  excessive  xixtwih, 
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Bmall  h^les  in  the  common  mode,  which  uniformly  showed  tTje 
ireos  of  the  first,  larger  after  five  years,  than  those  of  the  last, 
ai'ier  twelve. 

No  fruit  tree  should  be  planted  in  a  hole  of  less  size  than 
three  &et  square,  and  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep.  To  thin 
■ize  and  depth  the  aoO  should  be  removed  and  well  pulverized, 
and  it  should  if  necessary  be  properly  enriched  by  the  applica- 
tion of  manure,  which  must  be  thorough  mixed  with  the  whole 
mass  of  prepared  soil  by  repeated  turnings  with  the  spade. 
Tliis  preparation  will  answer,  but  the  most  skilful  cultivators 
among  us  make  their  spaces  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  or 
three  times  the  size  of  the  roots,  and  it  is  incredible  how  much 
thn  luxuriance  and  vigour  of  growth,  even  in  a  poor  soil,  is  pro 
moted  by  this.  No  after  mending  of  the  soil,  or  top  dressings 
a[>plied  to  the  surface,  can,  in  a  climate  of  drysurmru  rs  like  ours, 
equal  the  effects  of  this  early  and  deep  loosening  and  enriching 
.he  soil.  Its  effects  on  the  growth  and  health  of  the  tree  are 
permanent,  and  the  little  expense  ar.d  care  necessary  in  this 
preparation  is  a  source  of  early  and  constant  pleasure  to  the 
planter.  This  preparation  may  be  made  just  before  the  tree  is 
planted,  but,  in  heavy  soils,  it  is  nrach  better  to  do  it  several 
months  jHwriously ;  and  no  shallow  ploughing  of  the  soil  can 
obviate  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  the  practice,  where 
healthy,  vigorous  orchards  or  fruit  gardens  are  desired. 

The  whole  art  of  transplanting,  after  this,  consists  in  placing 
the  roots  as  they  were  before,  or  in  the  most  favdujable  position 
for  growth.  Begin  by  filling  the  hole  with  the^ prepared  soil, 
within  as  many  inches  of  the  lop  as  will  allow  the  tree  to  stand 
exactly  as  deep  as  it  previously  stood.  With  the  spade,  shape 
this  soil  for  the  roots  in  the  form  (*f  a  little  hillock  on  which  to 
place  tJie  roots — ^and  not,  as  is  connTionly  done,  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  :  the  roots  will  then  extend  m  their  natural  position,  not 
being  forced  to  turn  up  at  the  ends.  Next  examine  the  roots, 
and  cut  off  all  wounded  parts,  paring  tiie  wound  smooth.  Hold 
the  tree  upright  on  its  little  mound  in  the  hole  of  prepared  soil ; 
eitend  the  roots  and  cover  them  careftilly  with  the  remaining  pul- 
verised soil.  As  mueh  of  the  success  of  transplanting  depends 
on  bringing  tiie  soil  in  contact  with  every  fibre,  so  as  to  leave 
no  hollows  to  cause  the  decay  of  the  roots,  not  only  must  this  be 
secured  by  patiently  fi!ling-in  all  caviUes  among  the  roots,  but 
when  the  trees  are  not  quite  small,  it  is  customary  to  pour  in  a 
pail  of  water  when  the  roots  are  nearly  all  covered  with  soil. 
This  carries  the  liquid  mould  to  every  hidden  part.  After  the 
water  has  settled  away,  fill  up  the  hole,  pressing  the  earth  gently 
about  the  tree  with  the  foot,  but  avoiding  the  common  practice 
of  shaking  it  up  and  down  by  the  stem.  In  windy  situations  it 
will  be  necessary  to  place  a  stake  bv  tlte  side  of  each  tree  to 
hold  it  upright,  until  it  shall  have  taken  l»rm  root  in'  the  soii,  but 
it  is  not  neediui  la  ordinary  cases.  • 
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Aw/id  deep  planting.  More  than  half  the  losses  in  orchard 
plantiug  in  America  arises  from  this  cause,  and  the  cquall;^ 
oommoQ  one  of  crowding  the  . earth  too  tightly  about  tlie  route. 
No  tree  should  be  planted  deeper  than  it  formerly  grew,  as  its 
roots  are  stifled  from  the  want  of  air,  or  starved  by  the  poverty 
of  the  soil  at  the  depth  where  they  are  placed.  It  is  much  the 
better  and  mere  natural  process  in  fact  to  plant  the  tree  so  that 
it  shall,  when  the  whole  is  complete,  appear  just  as  deep  as  be« 
fore,  but  standing  on  a  little  mound  two  or  three  inches  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  j^round  about.  This,  when  the  monnd  set^ 
ties,  will  leave  it  nearly  on  the  level  with  the  prr^vious  surface. 

Mulching  is  an  excellei  t  practice  with  transplant*  ( I  trees,  and 
more  especially  for  those  which  are  removed  late  in  the  spring. 
Mulching  is  nothincr  more  than  covering  the  ground  about  the 
stems  with  coarse  straw,  or  litter  from  the  barn-yard,  wlncii  by 
preventing  evaporation  keeps  the  soil  from  becoming  dry,  and 
maintains  it  in  that  moist  and  equable  condition  of  temperature 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  young  roots.  Very  many  trees, 
In  a  dry  season,  &il  at  midsummer,  afier  having  made  a  fine 
start,  from  the  parched  and  variable  condition  of  the  earth  about 
the  roots.  Watering,  frequently  &ils  to  sai^e  such  trees,  but 
mulching  when  they  are  planted  will  entirely  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  watering  in  dry  seasons,  and  promote  growth  under  any 
cireumstances.  Indeed  watering  upon  the  surface,  as  com- 
monly  performed,  is  a  most  injurious  practice,  as  the  roots 
stimulated  at  one  period  of  the  day  by  water,  are  only  rendered 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  hot  sun  at  another,  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  becomes  so  hard,  by  repeated  watering, 
that  the  beneficial  access  of  the  air  is  almost  cut  off.  If  trees 
are  well  watered  in  the  holes,  while  transplanting  is  going  on, 
they  will  rarely  need  it  again,  and  we  may  say  never,  if  they 
are  well  mulched  dntcil^  nfter  planting.  .  i 

The*  best  manure  to  be  used  in  preparing  the  -soil  for  trans* 
planting  trees  is  a  compost  formed  of  two  thirds  muck  or  black 
peat  earth,  reduced  by  fermenting  it  several  months  in  a  heap 
with  one  third  fresh  barn.yard  manure*  Almost  every  farm 
will  'supply  this,  and  it^is  more  permanent  in  its  effects,  and 
less  drying  in  its  nature,  than  the  common  manure  of  the  stable. 
An  admirable  manure,  recently  applied  with  great  success,  is 
charcoal — the  small  broken  bits  and  refuse  of  the  charcoal 
pits — mixed  intimately  with  the  soil.  Air-slaked  lime  is  an 
excellent  manure  for  fruit  trees  in  soils  that  arc  not  naturally 
calcareous.  Two  or  tlireo  handsful  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil 
when  preparing  eacli  space  for  planting,  and  a  top  dressing  may 
be  applied  with  advantage  occasionally  afterwards,  to  increase 
their  productiveness.  But  wherever  large  orchards  or  fruit 
gardens  are  to  be  planted,  the  muck  compost  heap  should  be 
made  ready  beforehand,  as  it  is  the  cheapest,  most  valuaOiCy 
and  durable  of  all  manures  for  fruit  trees. 
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Pnitlng  the  heads  of  transplanted  trees,  at  the  season  of  re 
moval,  we  think  generally  an  injurious  practice.  It  is  certainlj 
lytedless  and  hurtful  in  the  case  of  small  trees,  or  those  of  such 
a  size  as  will  allow  the  roots  to  be  taken  up  nearly  entire  ;  for, 
as  the  action  of  the  branches  and  the  roots  is  precisely  recipro- 
cal, and  as  new  roots  are  rapidly  formed  just  in  proportion  to 
the  healthy  action  of  the  leayes,  it  follows  that  by  needlessly 
cutting  off  branches  we  lessen  the  vital  action  qf  the  whole  tree* 
At  the  same  time,  where  trees  are  transplanted  of  so  large  a  size 
that  some  of  the  roots  are  lost  in  removing  them,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  back  or  siiorten  a  few  of  the  hranches — as  many  as  will 
restore  the  balance  of  the  system — otherwise  the  perspiration 
of  th^^  leaves  may  be  so  great,  as  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  sap 
fastrr  than  the  roots  can  collect  it.  A  little  judgment  only  is 
nceessary,  to  see  at  a  cflnnce,  how  much  of  the  top  must  be 
pruned  away  br  tbre  |.lanting  the  tree,  to  equalize  the  loss  be- 
tween the  bmnches  and  the  roots. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  transplant  fruit  trees  of  large  size, 
the  best  practice  is  to  prepare  them  previously  by  digginir  a 
trench  round  the  whole  mass  of  roots,  undermining  them,  and  cut- 
ing  c^all  roots  projecting  beyond  this  line.  The  trench  ^ould 
be  dug  at  such  a  distance  from  the  tree  as  will  include  all  the 
large  and  suflScient  ball  of  roots,  and  it  should  be  done  in  the 
sprmg,  or  before  midsummer,  when  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the 
tree  the  next  year.  After  all  the  roots  that  extend  to  this  circular 
trench  are  cut  off,  the  earth  is  replaced,  and  by  the  season  Follow- 
ing an  abundance  of  small  fibres  is  sent  out  by  the  amputated 
roots,  which,  when  the  whole  is  now  removed,  will  insure  the  suc- 
cess and  speedy  growth  of  the  tree.  This  is  more  completely  the 
case  when  the  tree  is  prepared  two  years  before  transplanting. 
A  variation  of  this  mode,  which  has  been  found  quite  as  success- 
ful and  less  l:it)orini]s,  consists  in  leaving  the  trench  open,  and 
covering  it  With  bo^u  tls  only,  or  boards  with  a  top  layer  of  turf. 
Tlie  tree  then  is  somewhat  checked  in  its  growth,  it  throws  out 
in  abundance  of  small  fibres  into  the  ball  of  earth  containing 
he  roots,  and  is  the  next  season  transplanted  with  great  ease 
and  safety.  • 

The  proper  size  for  transplanting  varies  somewhat  with  the 
sort  of  tree,  and  the  kind  of  culture  intended.  It  is,  however, 
a  maxim  equally  well  settled,  both  among  theorists  and  the  besi 
practical  men,  that  health,  immediate  vigour,  and  duration,  are 
all  greatly  promoted  by  transplanting  fruit  trees  of  small  size^ 
from  three  to  six  or  seven  feet.  We  are  fully  aware  with  what 
impatience  the  beginner,  or  a  person  yrho  knows  little  of  the  cul- 
ture of  trees,  looks  upon  treei»  of  this  size — one  who  is  eager  to 
plant  an  orchard,  and  stock  a  garden  with  large  trees,  thinking 
to  gather  a  crop  the  next  year.  The  latter  may  indeed  be  done, 
but  thetri&splantiDg  aoaffeots  the  tree,  that  its  fint  scaoty  oiof 
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if  ibllowed  by  a  long  sdMcnt  of  rest,  and  feeble  i^foiwth,  wMle 
tbe 'plantation  of  young  trees  ia  making  wood  rapidly,  and  soon 
comps  into  a  hralthy  and  long-continued  state  of  productive- 
ness—often long  indeed  b 'Tiro  t!i;^  lar'/(^  troos  have  fairly  arrived 
ai  that  condition.  Tiie  small  tree,  1 1 atispiatned  witii  its  sv.stoin  \ 
of  roots  and  branches  entire,  suffers  \  or  no  check  ;  ilie  ol  j'^'r 
and  larger  tree,  losing  part  of  its  roots,  requires  several  yeara 
to  resume  its  former  vigour.  The  constitution  of  the  small  tre€ 
is  healthy  and  unimpaired  ;  that  of  the  large  is  frequently  much 
enfeebled.  A  stout  and  vigorous  habit — what  the  nurserymen 
call  tL^good  ^iocky  plant-As  the  true  criterion  ef  nietit  in  select* 
ingfruit  treea  for  transplanting. 

Trees  Intended  far  orchards*  being  oiien  more  exposed  than 
tlvose  in  gardens*  should  be  somewhat  larger->-not  less  than  six, 
or  more  than  eight  feet  is  the  best  size.  For  gardens,  all  expe- 
rienced cultivators  agree  that  a  smaller  size  is  preferable ;  we 
prefer  plants  tWo  years  old  from  the  graft.  Most  gardeners 
abroad,  when  they  select  trees  with  more  than  usual  care,  take 
what  are  called  maiden  plants — ^those  one  year  old  from  the 
graft,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taking  into  account  health, 
duration,  and  the  ease  with  which  sneh  a  tree  can  be  nicfde  to 
grow  into  any  form,  this  is  truly  the  preferable  sizf*  for  removal 
into  a  fruit  ga^den.  But  we  are  an  impatient  people,  and  it  is 
not  till  after  another  century  of  trial  and  experience  in  tiie  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees,  that  cultivators  generally  in  this  country  will 
become  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  fact. 

The  &cility  with  which  the  ditXerent  fruit  trees  may  be  trans- 
planted diflfers  considerably.  Plums  are  generally  removed  with 
most  success  and  after  them  nearly  in  the  order  as  i(^lows : 
Quinces*  Apples*  Pears*  Peaches*  Nectarines,  Apricots*  and^ 
Cherries ;  the  latter  suceeedmg  with  some  difficulty  when  of 
large  size. 

Layivg-in  hy  the  heeh  is  a  practice  adopted  as  a  temporary  kind 
of  planting*  when  a  larger  quantity  of  trees  is  at  hand  than  can  be 
set  out  immediately.  A  trench  is  opened,  and  the  roots  are  laid 
In  and  covered  with  soil,  the  tops  being  previously  placed  in  a  slo- 
ping position,  inclining  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  In  tins 
way  they  are  kept  fresh  and  in  good  order,  until  it  is  convenient 
to  plant  thrm  finally.  In  northern  districts,  where  the  autumn 
is  often  too  severe  for  planting,  and  the  spring  is  f'requently  too 
late  to  receive  trees  in  time  from  nurseries  farther  south,  it  is  a 
common  and  successful  mode  to  procure  trees  in  autumn  and 
lay  them  in  by  the  heels  until  spring,  covering  over  the  tops  of 
the  more  tender  sorts  if  necessary  with  coarse  litter. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  always  avoid  placing  the  trees  in  the 
•ame  spot  or  near  where  an  old  tree  stood  before.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  the  growth  of  a  young  tree,  in  such  a  posi- 
tiooi  ia  weak  and  feeble ;  the  nourishment  euitaUe  to  that  kind 
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of  tree  having  already  been  exfaauated  by  a  previous  growtflt 
and  die  aoil  being  half  filled  with  old  and  decayed  raola  w&ob 
are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  joudk  tree. 


CHAPTEa  VL 
THE  ramoir  op  pevit  nuns,  soil  aub  aspict* 

In  OTir  favonrablf^  climate  mnny  fruit  trees  will  thrive  and 
produce  some  fruit  in  almost  any  soil,  except  dry  sand,  or  wet 
swamps.  But  there  is  much  to  be  gained  in  all  climains  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  soil,  when  this  is  in  our  power,  or  liy  that 
improvement  which  may  generally  be  effected  in  inferiour  soils 
where  we  are  necessarily  limited  to  such.  As  we  shall,  in 
treating  the  culture  of  each  genus  of  fruit,  state  more  in  detail 
the  soils  especially  adapted  to  its  growth,  our  remarks  here  witt  * 
be  ediifined  to  the  subjecl  <^  soils  generally,  for  the  orahard  and 
fruit  garden. 

The  soils  usually  selected  fi>r  making  plan&tlons  of  fruit 
trees  may  be  divided  Into  light  sandy  loams,  gravelly  kMun%' 
strong  loams,  and  clayey  loams ;  the  first  having  a  laige  pro- 
portion of  sand,  and  the  last  a  large  proportion  of  clay. 

The  soil  most  inviting  to  the  eye  is  a  light  sandy  foam,  andy 
as  it  is  also  a  very  common  soil,  more  than  half  the  fruit  gardens 
in  the  country  are  composed  of  thl^  mould.  The  cns^y  manner 
in  which  it  is  worked,  owinnr  to  its  loose  and  very  friable  nature, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which,  from  its  warmth,  crops  of  all  kinds 
come  into  bearing,  cause  it  to  be  looked  upon  with  almost  uni- 
versal favour.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  pretty  careful  obserw- 
lion,  for  several  years,  has  convinced  us  that  a  light  sandy  soil 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  soil  for  fruit  trees.  Under  the  bright 
skies  of- July  and  August,  a  fruit  tree  requires  a  soil  which  will 
istain  and  afod  a  moderate  and  oontinued  supply  of  moisture, 
•nd  here  the  sandy  soil  fiiOs.  In  oonseouence  of  this  the  Tigour 
of  the  tree  iai.  checked,  and  it  becomes  feeble  m  its  growth,  and 
is  comparatively  short-lived,  or  unproductive.  As  a  tree  in  m 
feeble  state  is  always  most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  those 
on*a  sandy  soil  are  the  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  numerous  maladies.* 
The  open  loose  texture  of  a  sandy  soil,  joined  to  its  warmth,  . 
affords  an  easy  passage,  and  an  excellent  habitation  for  all  in- 
sects  that  pass  part  of  their  lives  in  the  ground,  preparatory  to 

•  Tliis  remark  applies  to  the  middle  and  southern  portions  of  tiiis  country.  Ktotli 
f  Um  4S°  a  light  sandy  Mil  if  perhs|Mi  pnfiBisbla  as  wanner  and  eailier. 
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rising  out  of  it  to  attack  the  fruit,  foliage,  or  branches  of  ths 

tree. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  disad\  ar.ta^cs  of  a  V\'^^l  satidv  soil  ; 
nnf\.  in  thoroughly  cxamininf!;  many  of  the  fruit  jrardens  of 
the  middle  states  the  last  fc\v  seasons,  we  could  not  fail  to  he 
struck  with  the  fact  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  a  variety 
of  friut  was  unusually  liable  to  thsease,  to  blight,  or  to  the  at- 
tacks ol  certain  fruit-destrovinir  insects,  us  the  curculio,  the  trees 
ihemsei/es  were  on  sandy  soils  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  and  fre- 
quentiv  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  same  sorts  were  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  and  bearing  abundant  crops,  where  the  soil  was  a 
rather  Mron^  loam.'*  For  a  few  years,  the  growth  and  produo* 
ttvenes^  of  tne  trees  upon  sandy  soil,  is  all  that  can  be  desired ; 
but  the  trees  are  shorter  lived  and  sooner  fall  into  decay  than 
vhere  the  soil  is  stronger.  If  there  is  any  exception  to  this 
rulci  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  and  judging  from  the 
superiour  flavour  of  this  fruit  on  stronger  soils,  we  are  inclined 
to  douiic  the  value  of  the  exception  even  here. 

Gravel !y  loams  are  frequently  much  better  adapted  for  or- 
chards than  sandy,  especially  where  the  loam  is  of  a  strong 
quality,  and  the  gravel  is  not  in  excess ;  and  the  hardier  fruits 
usually  do  well  on  this  kind  of  soil. 

Stronrr  loams,  by  which  we  mean  a  loam  with  only  just  a 
sufficient  portion  of  sand  to  make  it  easily  worked,  are  on  the 
whole  by  far  the  best  for  fruit  gardens  in  this  country.  A  strong 
loam  is  usually  a  deep  soil,  and  affords  during  the  whole  heat  of 
summer,  a  proper  si][»})ly  of  moisture  and  nourishment  to  the 
roots  of  trees.  Fruit  trees  do  not  come  into  a  bearing  state  so 
soon  in  a  strong  as  in  a  sandy  loam,  because  the  growth  of 
wood  is  more  vigorous,  and  fruit  buds  are  not  so  soon  formed  ; 
but  they  bear  larger  crops,  are  much  less  liable  to  many  diseases, 
and  their  longevity  is  much  greater.  The  largest  and  mott 
productive  orchards  of  the  apple  and  pear  in  this  countiy  afa 
upon  soils  of  this  kind. 

C&y0sr  loami  are,  when  well  drained,  and  when  the  elav  is 
fiot  in  excess,  good  fruit  soils — they  are  usually  strong  and  deep 
floQs  though  rather  heavy  and  difficult  to  work.  l*rces  that  will 
flourish  on  these  soils  such  as  the  Apple,  Pear»  Cherry,  Pluni» 
and  Apricot,  usually  are  very  free  from  disease,  or  insects,  and 
bear  large  crops.  In  a  moist  climate,  like  that  of  England, 
fruit  trees  on  a  clayey  loam  would  die  of  canker,  brought  on  Jby 
the  excessive  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  soil,  but  such  is 

*  Ab  an  instance  in  point,  Uie  owner  of  one  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  gmr 
Aens  in  the  viftinityof  BcMion  was  showing  is,  in  despair,  some  trees  of  the  Seekel 
pear  upon  which  be  could  no  longer  get  good  crops,  or  iair  fruit,  and  lamenting  the 
degeneracy  of  the  sort  The  next  day  we  saw  in  a  neighbouring  garden  beautiAil 
crops  of  this  pear  growing  with  the  least  possible  care.  The  |^en  in  the  fins 
Mii«sal|nitMn4yiqipi$  (a  tlw  licQM,  a  tlraqg  I0SB. 
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oat  Ilia  mse  under  the  Mgfa  and  wana  temperatiife  of  our  sum. 
mere.  The  finest,  largest,  and  most  productive  Plums  and  Pears 
within  oar  knowledge,  grow  in  sites  on  the  North  river,  when 
the  soil  is  a  stilf  clayey  loam,  almost  approaching  a  clay. 
Those  fruits  that  on  light  sandy  soils  are  almost  worthless  from 
their  liability  to  disease,  and  the  attacks  of  inseots,  are  here 
surprisindy  luxuriant  and  fruitful. 

It  is,  hoNvevcr,  well  to  remark,  that  some  varieties  of  fruit, 
perhaps  from  the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  succeed  better 
on  sandy  soils  than  any  other ;  thus  the  Newtown  pippin  will 
only  arrive  at  perfection  in  a  strong  loam,  while  the  Yellow  Bell- 
flower  is  finer  when  grown  on  a  sandy  soil.  But  these  are  ex- 
ceptions to  all  rules,  and  what  we  have  already  stated,  as  to  the 
relative  quality  of  soils,  will  apply  pretty  generally  to  the  whole 
of  this  country  south  of  the  Mohawk  river ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  calcareous  soils,  of  whatever  texture,  are  hotter  than  soils 
of  the  same  quality  where  no  limestone  is  present. , 
•  Drenehmg  is  the  most  complete  method  of  improving  a  soil 
too  sandy,  when  the  subsoil  below  is  of  a  loamy  or  clayey  na« 
ture.  Deep  subsoil  ploughing,  by*bringing  up  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  stratum  below,  will  answer  the  same  purpose*  When 
the  subsoil  of  a  sandy  soil  is  sand  or  gravel,  the  sur&ce  can  only 
be  improved  by  top  dressings,  or  the  application  of  manures. 
Top-dressing  with  clay  is  the  most  simple  means  of  changing  the 
nature  of  such  a  soil,  and  it  is  surprising  how  moderate  a  quan- 
tity of  clay  will  give  a  closer  texture  to  light  sandy  soils.  In 
manuring  such  soils,  we  may  ^rr'atlv  improve  llieir  nature  as 
well  as  condition,  by  using  coin[>ust6  of  peat  or  bog  earth,  swamp 
muck,  or  river  mud,  instead  of  cotrmion  barn-yard  or  stable 
manure.  The  former  are  not  only  iiiore  permanent  and  better 
as  manures  for  fruit  trees,  but  they  gradually  consolidate  and 
improve  the  whole  tekture  of  the  sou. 

Indeed  no  firuit  garden,  where  'the  soil  is  not  naturally  deep 
and  rich,  is  in  perfect  condition  for  planting  trees,  unless  the 
soil  has  been  well  trenched  two  spades  in  depth.  This  creates 
a  matrix  for  the  roots,  so  deep  and  permanent,  that  they  retain 
their  vigour  and  luxuriance  through  the  droughts  of  summer, 
and  continue  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  health  and  produo- 
tiveness. 

It  is  difHcult  to  give  any  precise  rules  as  to  aspect.  We  have 
seen  fine  fruit  gardens  hrre  in  all  aspects.  Perhaps  the  very 
best  aspect,  on  the  whole,  is  a  gentle  slope  to  the  southwest,  be- 
cause in  such  positions  the  trees,  when  in  blo?;som.  are  somewhat 
protected  from  the  bad  effects  of  a  morning  sun  after  spniig 
frosts.  But,  to  remedy  this  more  perfectly,  it  is  sonif  times  the 
practice  to  plant  on  the  north  sides  of  hills,  and  this  is  an  effec- 
tual way  where  early  frosts  are  fatal,  and  where  the  season  is 
l(Mig  and  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  any  exposure.  A 
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one  mth  alope,  is,  south  of  New.York,  (reqneDtly  ibiuid  too 
warm  tbr  many  fruit  trees,  in  soils  tbat  are  light  and  dry. 

Deep  vallies,  with  small  streams  of  water,  are  the  worst  titu« 
ations  for  fruit  trees,  as  the  oold  air  settles  down  in  thr se  vsillies 
in  a  calm  frosty  night,  and  bods  and  blossoms  are  very  frequently 
destroyed.  We  know  a  rich  and  fertile  valley  of  this  kind  in 
Connecticut  where  the  Cherry  will  scarcely  grow,  and  a  crop  of 
the  Apple,  or  the  Pear,  is  not  obtainofl  once  in  ten  years ;  while 
the  adjacent  hill  tops  and  hi<j:h  country,  a  couplf^  or  thrro  milci 
Mistfint.  yield  ahiindant  crops  anrmally.  On  tin  other  hand  the 
bnrHrrs  of  hiro;e  rivt  rs,  as  the  Hudson,  or  of  some  of  our  lariro 
inland  lakes,  are  the  most  favourable  situations  for  fruit  trees,  a.^ 
the  climate  is  rendered  milder  by  large  bodies  of  water.  In  the 
garden  where  we  write,  a  fourth  of  a  imla  from  the  Hudson,  we 
have  firequently  seen  ice  formed  during  the  night,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  dollar,  when  the  blossoms  of  the  Apricot  were  fully 
expanded,  without  d<ung  the  least  harm  to  that  tender  fruit* 
This  Is  owing  to  the  slight  fog  rising  from  the  river  in  the  morn- 
ing, whioh,  soflening  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  diseolriDg  gradually 
the  frost,  prevents  the  injurious  effects  of  sudden  thawing.  At 
the  same  time,  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  shores,  this  fruit  will 
oflen  be  quite  destroyed*  In  short,  the  season  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  Hudson,  may,  from  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the  river, 
be  said  to  he  a  month  lonfrer — a  fortnight  earlier  in  sprinc:,  and 
later  in  autumn,  than  in  the  same  latitude  a  few  miles  distant  ; 
and  erops  of  the  more  tender  fruits  are,  therefore,  much  more 
certain  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers  or  lakes,  than  in  inland  dis- 
tricts  of  the  same  climate* 


CHAPTER  m 

QAHBRAIi  BBMAKXB  ON  IV BBCn. 

Thb  insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees  are  numerous,  and  to 
combat  them  ^iiecessruny  requires  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
their  character  and  habits.  While  considering  the  culture  of 
each  class  of  fruit  in  the  succeeding  pajres,  we  shall  point  out 
tl'ie  habits,  and  suggest  means  of  destroy inir  the  most  important 

these  insects  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  wish  to  call  attention 
iQ  some  general  practical  hiuison  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  rruit  grower  the  Importance  of  watching  carefully, 
and  making  an  early  attack,  upon  every  species  of  insect.  It 
if  onlj  neoeMry  to  look  ibr  a  moment  at  the  astonishing  rapid* 
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ity  with  wliich  many  kinds  of  insects  increase,  if  allowed  m 
gel  well  established  in  a  garden,  to  become  fully  aware  of  this. 
The  common  caterpillars  are  the  young  of  moths  or  butterflies, 
and  that  careful  observer  of  the  habits, of  insects,  Dr.  Harris, 

says  as  each  feinalo  lays  from  two  to  five  hundred  e^j^s,  a  llioii- 
sand  moths  or  butterflies  will,  on  the  avcrao;c,  produce  three 
hundred  thousand  caterpillars  ;  if  one  half  this  number,  wh4!n 
arrived  at  maturity,  are  ft-niaU^.  they  will  give  ffirty-five  millions 
of  ciiti  i  jiillarg  in  the  second,  and  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  iiily  niillions  in  the  third  oreneration.*  To  take  another  ex- 
ample the  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  which  are  frequently  seen  in 
great  numbers  on  the  tender  shoots  of  fruit  trees  have  an  almost 
incredibly  prolific  power  of  increase, — ^the  investigaticm  of 
Reaumur  having  shown  that  one  individual,  in  five  generatkms, 
may  become  the  progenitor  of  nearly  six  thousand  millions  of 
descendants.  With  such  surprising  powers  of  propagation, 
were  it  not  for  the  havoc  caused  among  insects  by  various  speeiefl 
preying  upon  each  other,  by  birds,  and  other  animals,  and  espe* 
pecially  by  unfavourable' seasons,  vegetation  would  soon  be  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  them.  As  it  is,  the  orchards  and  gardens  of 
careless  and  slovenly  cultivators  are  often  overrun  by  them,  and 
many  of  the  finest  crojjs  suficr  great  injury,  or  total  loss  from 
the  want  of  a  little  timely  care. 

In  all  well  managed  plantations  of  fruit,  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  any  injurious  insect,  it  will  be  inmiediately  seized  upon 
and  destroyed.  A  few  moments,  in  the  first  stage  of  insect  life— 
at  the  first  birth  of  the  new  colony — will  do  more  to  rid  us  for 
the  season,  of  that  species,  than  whole  days  of  toil  after  the  mat- 
ter  has  been  so  long  neglected  that  the  enemy  has  become  well 
established.  We  know  how  reluctant  all,  but  the  experienced 
grower,  are  to  set  about  eradicating  what  at  first  seems  a  thing 
of  such  trifling  consequence.  But  such  persons  should  consider 
that  whether  it  is  done  at  first,  or  a  fortnight /titer,  is  frequently 
the  diflerence  between  ten  and  ten  thousand.  A  very  little  tirne. 
regularly  devoted  to  the  extirpation  of  noxious  insects,  will  keep 
a  large  place  quite  free  from  them.  Wo  know  a  very  large 
garden,  filled  witli  trees,  and  always  remarkably  free  from  insect 
ravages,  which,  while  tliose  even  in  its  vicinity  suOer  i;reatly,  is 
thus  preserved,  by  half  an  hour's  examination  of  tlie  whole  pre- 
mises two  days  in  the  week  during  the  growing  season.  This 
is  made  early  in  the  morning,  the  best  time  for  the  ]  urpose,  as 
the  insects  are  quiet  wiiilc  the  dew  is  yt  t  upon  the  leaves,  and 
whole  races,  yet  only  partially  developed,  may  be  swept  off  in  a 
single  moment.  In  default  of  other  more  rapid  expedients,  the  . 
old  mode  of  hand-picking,  and  crushing  or  burring,  is  the  safest 
and  surest  that  can  be  luJopted 

*  For  much  va]rabl»'  information  on  tlio  habitf  of  insects  injuriow  tovei^latioii, 
•ee  tlte  Imiuse  ou  tLu  It  sec  to  of  Miuiiiachusetut,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  Cambridgik 
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For  practical  purposes,  the  numerous  insects  /n Testing  fruit 
trees  may  be  divided  into  four  classrs  ;  1st,  those  which  for  9 
lime  har}>our  in  the  irrouud  and  mav  be  attacked  iii  tiie  soil ;  2d 
winged  and  other  species,  which  may  be  attacked  among  the 
branches  ;  3d,  aphides,  or  plant  lice  which  infest  the  young 
ihoots  ;  4th,  moths,  and  all  night-flying  insects. 

Insects,  the  lartaorgrubsof  which  harbour  in  the  ground  during 
a  cei-tain  season,  as  the  curculio  or  plum. weevil,  are  ail  more 
or  less  afl^ted  by  the  application  of  commoD  salt  as  a  top  dress- 
ing. On  a  larger  soale^m  fiirm  crops*— the  ravages  of  the 
out^worm  are  frequently  prevented  by  sowing  three  bushels  of 
salt  to  the  acre,  and  we  have  seen  it  applied  to  all  kinds  of  fruit 
grounds  with  equal  success.  Salt  seems  to  be  strongly  disagree- 
able  to  nearly  all  this  class  of  insects,  and  the  grubs  perish, 
where  even  a  small  quantity  has  for  tw^o  f>r  three  seasons  been 
applied  to  the  soil.  In  a  neighbourhood  whore  the  peach  worm 
usually  destroys  half  the  peach'  trees,  and  where  whole  crojfs  of 
the  plum  are  equally  a  victim  to  the  plum-w  eevil,  we  have  seen 
the  former  preserved  in  the  healthiest  condition  by  an  annual 
application  of  a  small  handful  of  coarse  salt  about  the  collar  of 
the  tree  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  latter,  made  to 
hold  abundant  crops,  by  a  top  dressing  applied  every  spring  of 
packing  salt,  at  the  rate  of  a  quart  to  the  surface  occupied  by 
the  roots  of  every  full  grown  tree. 

Salty  being  a  powerful  agent,  must  be  applied  for  this  purpose 
with  caution  and  judgment.  In  small  quantities  it  promotes 
the  verdure  and  luxuriance  of  fruit  trees,  while  if  applied 
very  frequently,  or  too  plentifuUy»  it  will  certainly  cause  the 
death  of  any  tree.  Two  or  three  years  top-dressing  in  moderate 
quantity  will  usually  be  found  sufficient  to  drive  away  these  in- 
sects, and  then  the  applicatio!!  n"ed  only  he  repeated  once  in  two 
or  three  seasons.  Any  coarse,  refuse  siilt  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  packing  salt  is  preferable  to  that  of  liner  quality,  as  it 
dissolves  slowly  by  the  action  of  the  atnio.sj)iiere. 

In  the  xringed  state,  most  small  insects  may  either  be  driven 
away  by  powerful  odours,  or  killed  by  strong  decoctions  of  to 
bacco,  or  a  w  ash  of  diluted  whale-oil  or  other  strong  soap.  At- 
tention has  but  recently  been  called  to  the  repugnance  of  all  in- 
sects, to  strong  odours,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  before 
a  long  time,  it  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  pre* 
renting  the  attacks  of  most  insects  bv  means  of  strong  smell- 
ing liquids  or  odourous  substances.  The  moths  that  attack  furs, 
as  every  one  knows,  are  driven  away  by  pepper-corns  or  tobacooi 
and  should  future  experiments  prove  that  at  certain  seasons^ 
when  our  trees  are  roost  likely  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  we  may 
expel  them  by  hanging  bottles  or  rags  filled  w  ith  strong  smelling 
liquids  in  our  trees,  it  will  certainly  be  a  very  simple  and  rosy 
way  of  ridding  ourselves  of  them.    The  brown  scale,  a  trouble* 
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some  enemy  of  the  orange  tree,  it  is  stated  in  the  Gardener** 
Chronicle  bava  been  destroyed  by  hanging  plants  of  the  oommon 
Ghamomile  among  its  branches.  The  odour  of  the  ooal  tar  of 
gas  works  Is  exceedingly  offensive  to  some  insects  injuriotii 
to  iruitsy  and  it  has  been  found  to  drive  away  the  wire  worn, 
and  other  grubs  that  attack  the  roots  of  plants.  Hie  vapour  of 
oil  of  turpentine  is  fatal  to  wasps,  and  that  of  tobaoco  smoke  to 
the  green  fly.  Little  as  yet  is  certainly  known  respecting  the 
exact  power  of  the  various  smells  in  deterring  insects  from  at 
tacking  trees.  What  we  do  know,  however,  gives  us  reason  to 
believe  that  much  may  be  hoped  from  experiments  made  with  a 
variety  of  powerftil  smelling  substances. 

Tobacco  UHilert  and  diluted  whale  oil  soap,  are  the  two  most 
eificient  remedies  for  all  the  small  insects  wliich  feed  upon  the 
young  shoots  and  leaves  of  pianU.  Tobacco  water  is  made  by 
boinng  tobacco  leaves,  or  the  refuse  stems  aiid  stalks  of  the  to 
bacco  shops.  A  large  pot  is  crowded  foil  of  them,  and  then 
filled  up  with  water,  which  is  boiled  till  a  strong  decoction  is 
made.  This  is  applied  to  the  yoong  shoots  and  leaves  with  a 
syringe,  OTf  when  the  trees  are  growing  in  nursery  rows,  with  « 
common  white-wash  brush ;  dipping  the  latter  in  the  liquid  and 
shaking  it  sharply  over  extremities  or  the  infested  part  of  each 
tree.  This, or  the  whale  oil  soap-suds,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  will 
kill  every  species  of  plant  lice,  and  nearly  all  other  small  insects 
to  which  young  fruit  trees  are  subject. 

The  wash  of  whale  oil  soap  is  made  by  mixing  two  pounds  of 
this  soap,  which  is  one  ol  the  cheapest  and  strongest  kinds,  with 
fifteen  gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  is  applied  to  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  plants  with  a  s\  i  iiif^e,  or  in  any  other  convenient 
mode,  and  there  are  few  of  the  smaller  insects  that  are  not  de- 
sroyed  or  driven  away  by  it.  The  merit  of  this  mixture  be. 
longs  to  Mr.  David  Haggerston,  of  Boston,  who  firsi  applied  it 
with  great  success  to  the  rose  slug,  and  received  the  premium  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  {^iety  for  its  discovery.  When 
thb  soap  cannot  be  obtained,  a  good  substitute  may  be  made  by 
turning  into  soap  the  lees  of  common  oil  casks,  by  the  applica* 
tion  of  potash  and  water  in  the  usual  way. 

Meiht  and  other  insects  whieh  Jly  at  night  are  destroyed  In 
large  numbers  by  the  following  mode,  first  discovered  by  Victor 
\douin,  of  France.  A  flat  saucer  or  vessel  is  set  on  the  ground 
in  which  is  placed  a  light,  partially  covered  with  a  common  bell 
glass  besmeared  with  oil.  All  the  small  moths  are  directly  at- 
tracted by  the  light,  fly  towards  it,  and.  in  their  attempts  to  get 
at  the  light,  are  either  caught  by  the  glutinous  sides  of  the  bell 
glass,  or  fall  into  the  basin  of  oil  beneath,  and  in  either  case 
soon  perish.  M.  Adouin  applied  this  to  the  destruction  of  the 
pyralis,  a  moth  that  is  very  troublesome  in  the  French  vine- 
yards  ;  with  two  hundred  of  these  lights  in  a  vineyard  oi  fouj 
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acies,  and  in  a  single  niglit,  30,000  moths  were  killed  and  found 
dead  on  or  about  the  vessels.  By  cuaLinuing  his  process  tli rough 
the  season,  it  was  estimated  that  he  had  destroyed  female  motha 
Aufiiclent  to  have  produced  a  progeny  of  oTer  a  million  of  cater- 
pillan.  In  our  orchard^,  myriads  of  insects  may  be  ^»tioyed 
by  lighting  small  bonfiies  of  shavings,  or  any  refuse  bnidi ;  and 
in  districts  where  the  apples  are  much  wonn*eaten,  if  repeated 
two  or  three  nights  at  the  proper  season,  this  is  a  very  efficient 
and  cheap  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  moth  which  causes  so  much 
mischieil  Dr.  Harris,  knowing  how  important  it  is  to  destroy 
the  caterpillar  in  the  moth  state,  has  recommended  flambeaux, 
made  of  tow  wound  round  a  stake  and  dipped  in  tar,  to  be 
stuck  in  the  fruit  garden  at  night  and  lighted.  Thousands  of 
moths  will  find  a  speedy  death,  even  in  the  short  time  which 
tiiese  flanibeaux  are  burning.  The  melon-bug  may  be  extirpated 
by  myriads,  in  the  same  way. 

A  simple  and  most  etfectual  mode  of  ridding  the  fruit  garden 
of  insects  of  every  description,  which  we  recommend  as  a  gene- 
ral extirpator,  suited  to  all  situations,  is  the  following.  Take  a 
number  of  oommon  bottles,  the  wider  motitlied  the  better,  and 
fill  them  about  half  full  of  a  mixture  of  water,  molasses,  and 
vinegar.  Suspend  these  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  earden.  In  a  fortnight  they  will  be  found 
full  of  dead  insects,  of  every  description  not  too  large  to  enter  the 
bottles — wasps,  flies,  beetles,  slugs,  grubs,  and  a  great  variety  of 
others.  The  bottles  must  now  be  emptied,  and  the  liquid  re- 
newpd.  A  zealous  amatpiir  of  our  acquaintance,  caught  last 
season  in  this  \s  av,  vwre  than  three  hushels  of  insects  of  various 
kinds  ;  and  wliat  is  more  satisfactory,  preserved  his  garden  al- 
most entirely  against  their  attacks  in  any  shape.  * 

The  assistance  of  birds  in  destroying  insects  should  be  duly 
estimated  by  the  fruit-grower.  The  quantit}^  of  eggs  and  in- 
sects in  various  states,  dcvouretl  aimually  by  birds,  when  they 
are  encouraged  in  gardens,  is  truly  surprising.  It  is  true  that 
one  or  two  species  of  these,  as  the  ring-tail,  annoy  us  by  prey- 
ing upon  the  earlier  cherries,  but  even  taking  this  into  account, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we  can  much  better  spare  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  a  few  frutUi,  than  dispense  with  the  good  ser- 
irices  of  birds  in  ridding  us  of  an  excess  of  insects. 

The  most  serviceable  birds  are  the  common  sparrows,  the 
wren,  the  red  breast,  and,  in  short,  most  of  the  birds  of  this  class. 
All  these  birds  should  be  encouraged  to  build  nests  and  inhabit 
the  fniit  jrarden,  and  this  may  most  eflectually  be  done  by  not 
aliowinf^  a  gun  to  be  fired  within  its  boundaries.  The  introduc 
tion  of  hedges  or  live  fences,  p^reatly  promotes  the  domestication 
of  birds,  as  they  aflbrd  an  admirable  shelter  for  theii  nests.  ( )ur 
own  gardens  are  usually  much  more  free  from  insects  than  thoae 
a  mile  or  two  di:»taiit,  and  we  attribute  this  in  part  to  our  practi^^n 
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ti  eaoooraging  birds,  and-  to  the  thorn  and  arbor  vite  hcoges 
growing  here,  and  which  are  greatly  resorted  to  by  those  of  the 
feathered  tribe  which  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  insect  race. 
Among  animals,  the  toad  and  the  bat  are  great  insect  destroy, 
ers.  The  common  bat  Jives  almost  entirely  upon  them,  and 
in  its  evening  sallies  devours  a  great  number  of  moths,  beetles, 
weevils,  etc. ;  and  the  toad  quietly  makes  way  with  numberless 
waller  insects. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  APPLB. 

Pi/rus  Ml.  us.  L.    R<i$a<  e«,  of  botanisf . 

Tb£  Apple  k  the  world-renowned  fruit  of  temperate  climates. 
From  the  most  remote  periods  it  has  been  the  subject  of  praise 
among  writers  and  poets,  and  the  old  mythologies  all  endow  its 
fruit  with  wonderful  virtues.    The  allegorical  tree  of  know* 

ledge  bore  apples,  and  tlie  celebrated  golden  fruit  of  the  or- 
chards of  Hesperus,  guarded  by  the  sleepless  drag-on  which  it 
was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Hercules  to  slay,  were  uAao  apples, 
according  to  the  old  legends.  Aiuonii;  the  heathen  gods  of  the 
north,  there  were  apples  fabled  to  possess  the  power  of  confer- 
ring iuimortality,  which  were  Ciirefully  watched  over  by  the 
goddess  Iduna,  and  kept  for  the  especial  dessert  of  tlie  gods  whc 
felt  themselves  growing  old !  As  the  mistletoe  grew  chiefly  on 
the  apple  and  the  oak|  the  former  tree  was  lo&ed  upon  with 
great  respect  and  reverence  by  the  ancient  Druids  or  Britain^ 
and  even  to  this  day,  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  antique  cus« 
tom  of  saluting  the  apple  trees  in  the  orchards,  in  the  hc^  of 
obtaining  a  good  crop  the  next  year,  still  lingers  among  tlie 
farmers  of  portions  of  Devonshire  and  Herefordshire.  This 
odd  ceremony  consists  of  saluting  the  tree  with  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  a  wassail  bowl  of  cider,  with  a  toast  in  it,  by  pourinrj 
a  little  of  the  cider  al>out  the  roots,  and  even  hani;in<r  a  hit  of  the* 
toast  on  the  branches  of  the  most  barren,  the  firmer  and  his 
iren  dancing  in  a  circle  round  the  tree,  and  smgmg  rude  songi 
like  the  following : 

"  HfTp'-'  to  thee,  old  npp?e  tree. 
Whence  ihou  mayat  buJ,  and  v%'iieiice  tbou  mayst  bl<  fir; 
And  whence  tliou  mayst  K>ar  ap]>l«*  eilOW« 

Hat-''  full  I  cafw  full — 
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The  species  of  crab  from  which  all  our  sorts  of  Apples  hare 
sriginateid,  is  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  There  are  indeed 
two  or  three  kinds  of  wild  crab  belonging  to  this  country;  as  the 
Ffrva  coronaria,  or  sweet  scented  crab,  with  fruit  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Statos  ;  and  the 
wild  crab  of  Oregon,  P.  rivvlans,  bearing  a  reddish  yellow  fniil 
abont  the  size  of  a  cherry,  whic  li  theChenook  Indians  use  as  an 
article  of  food  ;  yet  none  ol  our  cultivated  varieties  of  apple 
hav<i  ueen  raised  from  these  native  crabs,  but  from  seeds  of  the 
s^^oies  brought  here  by  the  colonists  from  Europe. 

The  Apple  tree  is,  however,  most  perfectly  naturalized  in 
America,  and  in  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  United 
ftales succeeds  as  well,  or,  as  we  beliere,  better  than  in  any  part 
ct  thtt  world.  The  most  celebrated  apples  of  Germany  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  are  not  superiour  to  many  of  the  varieties  on* 
-ginated  here,  and  the  American  or  Newtown  Pippin  is  now 
pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  apple  in  the  world. 
No  better  proof  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  oar  soil  and  climate 
to  this  tree  can  be  desired,  than  the  seemingly  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  such  varieties  as  this,  the  Balduin.  th"  Spitzcnburf» 
or  the  Swaai — ^all  fruits  of  delicious  flatrour  and  great  beauty 
of  appearance. 

♦<The  Apple  is  usually  a  very  hardy  and  rather  slow  growing 
fruit  tree,  with  a  low  spreading,  rather  irregular  head,  and  bears 
ail  abundance  of  wliite  blossoms  tinged  with  red.  In  a  wild 
stat@  it  is  very  long-lived,  but  the  finest  garden  sorts  usually  live 
•ftipllt^SI^  or  eighty  years ;  though  by  proper  care,  they  may  be 
kept  healthy  and  productiTc  much  longer.  Although  the  apple 
generally  mmas  a  tree  of  medium  growth,  there  are  many  speci* 
raens  in  this  country  of  enormous  size.  Among  others  we  re. 
collect  two  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Hall  of  Raynham,  Rhode 
Island,  which,  ten  years  ago,  were  130  years  old  ;  the  trunk  of 
one  of  these  trees  then  measured,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground,  thir- 
teen feet  two  inches,  and  the  other  twelve  feet  two  inches.  The 
trrpR  bore  that  sea«;nn  about  thirty  or  forty  brishr>ls.  hut  in  the 
V*  ar  1780  thev  together  bore  oik-  hundred  and  one  Dushels  of 
apples.  In  Duxbiiry,  Plymouth  county,  Mas!s.,  is  a  tree  which 
in  its  girth  measures  twelve  feet  five  inches,  and  which  has 
yielded  in  a  single  season  1*2  1  ^  bushels. 

Uses  of  the  avvlk.  No  fruit  is  more  universally  liked  or 
generally  used  than  the  apple.  It  is  exceedingly  wholesome, 
and,  medicinally,  is  considered  cooling,  and  laxatiye,  and  useful 
In  all  inflammatory  diseases.  The  finest  sorts  are  much  es- 
teemed Ibr  the  dessert,  and  the  little  care  required  in  its  culturcj 
rendera  it  the  most  abundant  of  all  fruits  in  temperate  climates. 
As  the  earliest  sorts  ripen  about  the  last  of  June,  and  the  latest 
can  be  preserved  until  that  season,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
inul.  in  perfection  the  whole  year.   Besides  its  merits  for  the 
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deMert,  the  Taltie  of  the  apple  u  attU  greater  ibr  the  kfteheii, 
aod  in  sauces,  pies,  tartsi  preserves,  and  jellies*  and  roasted  and 
teiledy  this  trait  is  the  constant  and  invaluable  feaouroe  of  the 
kitchen*  Appk  tetter,  made  by  stewing  pared  and  sliced  swee^. 
apples  in  new  cider  until  the  whole  is  soft  and  pulpy,  is  a  com* 
ttion  and  excellent  article  of  food  in  many  farmers'  families,  and 
is  frequently  made  by  the  barrel,  in  Connecticut.  In  France, 
nearly  the  same  preparation  is  formed  by  simnierincr  apples  in 
new  wine,  until  the  whole  becomes  a  sort  of  marmalade,  which 
is  calkd  Raisin^,  The  juice  of  the  apple  unfermented,  is,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  boiled  down  till  it  becomes  molasses. 
When  fermented  it  forms  cider ,  and  if  this  is  carefully  made 
fruiii  the  best  cider  apples,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  wine  ;  m  fact 
many  hundreds  of  barrels,  of  the  cider  of  New-Jersey,  have 
been  manu&ctured  hn  a  dngle  year,  into  an  imitation  C3iam« 
pagne,  which  is  scarcely  distittgnished  tauky  from  that  made 
from  the  grape. 

Dried  apples  are  also  a  considerable  ardole  of  conHneice. 
Farmers  usually  pare  and  quarter  them  hf  hand,  and  drjr  them 
in  the  sun ;  but  those  who  pursue  it  as  a  matter  of  trade  pare 
them  by  machinery^  and  dry  them  slowly  in  orens.  They  are 
then  packed  in  bags  or  barrels,  and  are  used  either  at  home,  in 
sea  storps,  or  are  exported. 

In  p(  rfumery,  the  pulp  of  this  fruit,  mixed  intimately  with 
lard,  forms  pomatum.  The  wood  is  employed  for  lasts,  and  for 
other  purposes  by  turners  ;  and  being  fme  grained  and  com- 
pact is  sometimes  stained  black,  and  used  for  ebony,  by  cabinet 
makers. 

The  quality  of  an  apple  is  always  judged  of  by  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  A  table  or  dessert  apple  of  the  finest 
quality  should  be  of  medium  size,  regular  form  and  fine  colour ; 
and  the  flesh  should  be  iine>grained,  crisp,  or  tender,  and  of  a 
sprightly  or  rich  flavour,  and  aroma.  Very  large  sized,  or  coarse 
apples  are  only  admired  by  persons  who  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  true  criterion  of  excellence.  Apples  for  kitchen  use 
should  have  the  property  of  cooking  evenly  into  a  tender  pulpy 
consistence,  and  are  generally  acid  in  flavour  ;  and,  although 
there  are  many  good  cooking  apples  unfit  for  the  table,  many 
sorts,  as  the  Fall  Pippin  and  the  Greening,  are  excellent  for 
both  purposes.  To  this  we  may  add  that  for  the  common  apple- 
eauce  made  by  farmers  a  high  flavoured  sweet  apple,  which  boils 
somewhat  firm,  is  preferred,  as  this  is  generally  made  with  cider. 
The  very  common  use  made  of  this  cheap  preserve  at  the  north 
and  west,  and  the  recent  practice  of  fattening  bogs,  horses,  and 
other  an  male  upon  sweet  apples,  aocounta  for  the  much  greater 
number  of  varieties  of  sweet  apples  hell  in  esteem  here  Sian  in 
any  other  country.  In  fact,  so  excellent  has  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter of  the  apple  been  found  for  this  purpose,  that  whole  oR^ardi 
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of  sweet  applesare frequently  planted  here  for  the  purposes  of  fat^ 
yening  swine  and  cattle,  which  are  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  them. 

Cider  apples  are  varieties  frequently  useless  fbr  any  other 
purpose.  The  best  fot  this  purpose  are  rather  tough,  piquant, 
and  astringent ;  their  juiee  has  a  high  specific  quality,  and  they 
are  asQa!ly  great  beaiers ;  as  ^e  Harrison,  the  Red  Streak,  and 
the  Virginia  Crab. 

Je^opaoatiok.  The  spple  ibr  propagation  is  usually  raised 
from  seeds  obtained  titom  the  pomace  of  the  cider  mills,  and  a 
preference  is  always  given  to  that  from  thrifty  young  orchards. 
These  are  sown  in  aytumn,  in  broad  drills,  in  jjond  mrllow  soil, 
and  they  remain  in  the  seed  buds,  attention  brini^  paid  to  keep- 
ing the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds,  from  one  to  three  years, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  When  the  seedlings  are 
a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  thev  should 
be  taken  up,  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  their  tap  roots  shortened, 
and  then  planted  in  nursery  rows,  one  foot  apart  and  three  to 
fimr  feet  between  the  n>ws«  If  the  plants  are  thrifty,  and  the  soil 
eood,  they  may  be  budded  the  following  autumn,  within  three  or 
nmr  inches  of  the  ground,  and  this  is  the  most  speedy  mode  of 
obtaining  strong,  straight,  thrifty  plants.    Grafting  is  generally 

grrformed  when  the  stocks  are  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  and 
r  several  modes  of  peribrming  it  on  the  apple,  see  the  remarks 
on  grafting  in  a  previous  page.  When  young  trees  are  feeble 
in  the  nursery,  it  is  usual  to  head  them  back  two  thirds  the  length 
of  the  ^rraft,  when  they  are  three  or  four  feet  high,  to  make  them 
throw  up  a  strong  vigorous  shoot. 

Apple  stocks  for  dwarfs  are  raised  by  layers,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  article  on  Layers. 

Apple  trees  for  transplanting  to  orchards  should  be  at  least 
two  years  budded,  and  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  they  should 
have  a  proper  balance  of  head  or  siHe  branches. 

Soil  and  atniAYHHT.  The  apple  will  grow  on  a  great  variety 
of  aoils,  but  it  seldom  thrives  on  very  dry  sands,  or  soils  satu- 
Med  with  moisture.  Its  favourite  sdl,  in  all  countries,  is  a 
strong  loam  of  a  calcareous  or  limestone  nature.  A  deep,  strong 
gravelly,  marly,  or  clayey  loam,  or  a  strong  sandy  loam  on  a 
mveHy  sufasdl,  produces  the  greatest  crops,  and  the  highest 
navoured  fruit,  as  well  as  the  utmost  Id^ievitY  of  the  trees. 
Such  a  soil  is  moist  rather  than  dry,  the  most  mvourable  con- 
dition for  this  fruit.  Ton  damp  soils  may  often  he  rendered  fit 
for  the  apple  by  thorough  draining,  and  too  dry  ones  by  deep 
subsoil  ploniTliing,  or  trenching,  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  heavier 
texture.  And  many  apple  orchards  in  New-England  are  very 
flourishing  and  productive  on  soils  so  stony  and  rock-covered 
^though  naturally  fertile)  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  other  crop."* 


tWiywhn  wii*i,  tafilfc.  CpBe,  when  botiasMd  en  a  diy  ■shtni—i,  sad  sidsS 
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As  regards  site,  apple  orchards  flourish  best,  in  southern  and 
middle  portions  of  we  country,  on  north  slopes,  and  often  evea 
on  the  steep  north  sidet  of  hills,  where  the  clinmte  is  hot  and  dry. 
Farther  north  a  aouthem  or  southeaslem  aspect  is  preferabley 
to  ripen  the  crop  and  the  wood  mote  perfectly. 

We  may  here  remark  that  almost  every  district  of  the  country 
has  one  or  more  varieties  which,  having  had  its  origiB  there^ 
•eems  also  peculiarly  adi^pted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  that 
locality.  Thus  the  Newtown  pippin,  and  the  Spitzenburgh  are 
the  great  apples  of  New-York  ;  the  Baldwin,  and  the  Roxbury 
U  lis  sett,  of  Massachusetts  ;  the  Bell  flower  and  the  Rambo,  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey;  and  the  Peck's  Pleasant  and  tlie 
Scck-no-further,  of  Connecticut;  and  though  these  apples  are 
cultivated  with  greater  or  less  success  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  yet  nowhere  is  their  flavour  and  productiveness  so 
perfect  as  in  the  best  soils  of  their  native  districts — excepting  in 
such  other  districts  where  a  soil  containing  the  same  elemcnUf  and 
a  corresponding  climate  are  also  to  be  found. 

PULIiTIHG  AltD  Oin»TIFAT10ir  OW  OKMAXDB*    WHil  tbe  tXWp- 

tioD  of  a  few  early  and  very  choice  sorts  in  the  fruit  garden,  the 
orchard  is  the  place  ibr  thb  tree,  and  indeed,  when  we  considef 
the  great  value  and  useftilness  of  apples  to  the  fermer,  h  is  easy 
to  see  that  no  ferro  is  complete  without  a  large  and  well  selected 

apjfle  orchard. 

1  he  distance  at  which  the  trees  should  he  planted  in  an  or. 
chard,  depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  treated. 
When  it  is  desired  finally  to  cover  and  devote  the  whole  ground 
to  tlic  trees,  thirty  feet  apart  is  the  proper  interval,  but  M-here  the 
farmer  wishes  to  keep  the  land  between  the  trees  in  grain  and 
grass,  fifty  fret  is  not  too  great  a  distance  in  strong  soils.  Forty 
feet  apart,  however,  is  the  usual  distance  at  which  the  trees  are 
planted  in  orchards. 

Before  transplanting,  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared  for 
the  treee,  as  we  have  imdated  in  a  previous  page,  utd  vigo- 
rous healthy  young  trees  should  be  selected  fwm  the  nurseries. 
As  there  is  a  (|reat  diflerenoe  in  the  natural  growth,  shape,  and 
sisee  of  the  various  sorts  of  apple  trees,  those  of  the  same  kinds 
should  be  planted  in  the  rows  together,  or  near  each  other ;  this 

by  mtirt  or  flBeadownnd,  w9I  ht  fonn!  eapalife  of  prodndng  very  fine  appTe  tnta, 
GwhI  cultivation,  and  a  fvptrm  of  hich  rnannring.will  always  remnnorate  the  pro 
inirlor  of  an  orcbani,  except  ii  be  planted  on  a  quickeaod  or  a  cold  day:  in  suca 
poikt  no  management  can  prevent  an  early  decay.  Chne  of  the  moit  ttiriliy  or- 
rharclf*  I  possess,  was  plantt  d  on  a  blowing  tand,  on  nhich  I  cart<?d  three  thoneand 
loads  ot'  mud  on  ten  acrea,  at  an  eipense  of  about  twent>'-five  dollarB  per  acre,  ei- 
elusive  of  niM^h  other  manure ;  on  this  land  I  have  nlsed  good  wheat  and  clover. 
Of  five  rows  of  the  Wine;  ap  apple  plantci}  upon  it  eight  years  ago,  on  the  MinuniH 
of  a  randy  knoll,  not  one  lias  died  oitt  of  near  an  buiidred  trees-Hul  abundant  hew 
tn  of  large  and  fair  appIet^Fim  ^  Fhdt  7Vn»,  p,  81. 
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will  not  only  facilitate  culture  and  gathering  the  fruit,  out  will 
add  to  tlie  neatness  and  orderly  appearance  of  the  orciiaid.  -  -  , 
It  ism»  wdtspensable  requisiUt  va  all  young  orchards,  iokeep 
(he  ground  mellow  and  Itme  ly  enUwaim  ;  at  leatt  Hxt  the  fiM 
few  years,  uDtU  the  trees  are  well  estaUiehed.  Indeed,  of  two 
adjoining  orchards,  one  planted  and  kept  in  grass,  and  the  other 
ploughed  for  the  first  five  years,  there  will  be  an  incredil^e  di£r 
ference  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Not  only  will  these  trees  show> 
rich  dark  luxuriant  foliage,  and  clean  smooth  stenns,  while  those 
neglected  will  have  a  starved  and  sickly  look,  but  the  size  of  the 
trees  in  the  cultivated  orchard  will  be  treble  that  of  the  othei's  at 
tJie  end  of  this  time,  and  a  tree  in  one  will  be  ready  to  bear  an 
abundant  crop,  before  the  other  has  commenced  yielding  a  peck 
of  good  fruit.  Fallow  crops  are  the  best  for  orchards, — potatoe^, 
vines,  buckwheat,  roots,  Indian  corn,  and  the  like.  An  occa- 
sional crop  of  grass  or  grain  may  be  taken  ;  but  clover  is  rather 
too  coarse-rooted  and  exhausting  for  a  young  orchard.  Wlien 
this,  or  grass,  is  necessarily  grown  among  young  trees  for  a  year 
or  two,  a  circle  of  three  feet  diameter  shouUiie  kept  loose  by  , 
digging  every  season  about  the  stem  of  each  tree* 
.When  the  least  symptom  of  failure  or  decay  in  a  bearfiig 
orchard  is  perceived,  the  ground  should  have  a  good  top  dressing 
of  manure,  and  of  marl,  or  mild  lime,  in  alternate  years.  It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  so  strong  growing  a  tree  as  the  apple,  when 
planted  thickly  in  an  orchard,  will  not,  afier  a  few  heavy  crops 
of  fruit,  exhaust  the  soil  of  much  of  its  proper  food.  If  we  de- 
sire our  trees  to  continue  in  a  healthy  bearing  state,  we  should, 
therefore,  manure  them  as  regularly  as  any  other  crop,  and  they 
will  amply  repay  the  expense.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  where 
the  waste  of  barn-yard  manure, — the  urine,  etc.,  if  properly 
economized  by  mixing  this  animal  excrement  with  the  muck . 
heap— would  not  be  amply  sufficient  to  keep  the  orchards  in  the 
highest  condition.  And  how  many  moss-covered,  barren  or- 
chards, formerly  very  productive,  do  we  not  everyday  see,  which 
only  require  a  plentiful  new  supply  of  food  in  a  substantial  top* ' 
dfciMhig,  thorough  scraping  of  the  stems*  and  washing  with 
diluted  soft  soap,  to  bring-  them  agaui  into  the  finest  state  of 
vigour  and  productiyeness ! 

;  The  learmg  year  of  the  Apple,  in  common  culture,  only  takes 
place  every  alternate  year,  owing  to  the  excessive  crops  which 
*t  usually  produces,  by  which  they  exhaust  most  of  the  CHfgan- 
izable  matter  laid  up  by  the  tree,  which  then  requires  another 
season  to  recover,  and  collect  a  sufficient  supply  again  to  ^orm 
fruit  buds.  When  hai-f  the  fruit  is  thinned  out  in  a  young  state, 
leaving  only  a  moderate  cr^p,  the  o.pple,  like  other  fruit  tree«, 
will  bear  every  ycai",  as  it  w  ill  also,  if  the  soil  is  kept  in  high 
condition.  The  bearing  year  of  an  apple  tree,  or  a  whole  or- 
chard may  be  changed  by  picking  o^^  the  fruit  when  the  treer 
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iM  iteir  good  eiops,  alkiwiDg  k  to  randii  only  on  alliik 
Bate  aeaaoBs  which  we  wish  to  make  the  bearing  year.* 

PRUMme.  The  apple  in  orohaids  requires  rerj  Utile  prunini^ 
if  the  trees,  while  the  orchard  is  young,  are  carefttUy  in- 
epeoted  every  year,  a  little  hetbre  nndsummer,  and  all  crossing 
Inranahes  taken  out  while  they  are  small.  When  the  heads  are 
onee  properly  adjusted  and  well  balanced,  the  less  the  pruning 
saw  and  knife  are  used  the  better,  and  the  cutting  out  of  dead 
limbs,  and  removal  ')f  such  as  may  interfere  with  others,  or  too 
greatly  crowd  up  the  head  of  the  tree,  is  all  that  an  orchard  will 
usually  require.  But  \\  liorr  ver  a  limb  is  pruned  away,  the  sur- 
face of  the  wound  should  be  neatly  smoothed,  and  if  it  exceeds 
an  inch  in  diameter,  it  should  be  covered  with  the  liquid  shellac 
previously  noticed,  or  brushed  over  with  common  white  lead, 
taking  care  with  the  latter,  not  to  paint  the  bark  also. 

Insects.  There  are  three  or  ibur  inseets  that  in  some  parto 
of  the  country,  are  yery  destructive  or  injurious  to  this  tree ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  liahits  of  whieli,  is  therefore,  very  important  to 

*  One  of  the  finest  orHiuidi  m  America  is  that  of  Pelham  farm,  at  Esopoa,  on 
the  Hudson.  It  b  no  less  rt*markab!e  for  tlie  beauty  and  hish  flavour  of  its  fruit, 
than  Uie  constant  productiveness  of  trees.  The  proprietory^  JL  Pell,  Esq.,  has 
kindtv  furnished  us  with  some  notes  of  his  expt  riroents  on  ffint  tiMS,  and  WB  nb" 
jfriai  tfie  following  highly  interesting  one  on  tlie  Ap^e. 

"  For  several  years  past  I  have  wen  cxperimenun^  on  the  apple,  liaving  an  op- 
chard  of  2,000  b<-ariiig  Newtown  Pippin  ireen.  1  ioiind  it  very  unprofitable  to 
wait  for  what  is  termed  the  *  bearing  year,'  and  it  has  been  my  aim  to  assist  na- 
ture, so  as  to  enable  the  trees  to  b^  ar  \  ery  year.  I  have  noticed  that  from  the 
eieeaive  productivenesB  of  this  tf  u  requires  the  intermediate  year  to  recover 
ittvlf— to  extract  from  the  earth  and  the  atmof^plu  rp  the  materials  to  enable  it  to 
Draduoe  again.  This  it  is  not  able  to  du,  unashi^ied  by  art,  wlxile  it  is  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  the  iolervenbig  year  is  lott ;  if,  however,  tlie  tree  is  suppUad  with  proper 
food  it  will  bear  every  year  ;  at  lea«t  such  ha-*<  htm  the  n'sult  of  my  experiments. 
Three  years  ago,  in  April,  1  scraped  ail  the  ruu^h  bark  frum  the  stems  of  several 
ttocifand  trees  in  my  orchards,  and  washed  all  the  trunks  and  hmbs  within  reach 
WUh  soft  soap;  trimmed  out  all  the  branches  tliat  crossed  each  other,  early  in  June, 
Mid  painted  the  wounded  part  with  white  lead,  to  exclude  moisture  and  prevent 
depay.  I  then,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  «nB» month, slit  the  bukbyrunning  a  sharp 
mted  knife  from  the  ground  to  the  first  set  of  limbs,  whidi  prevents  the  tree  from 
coming  bark  bound,  and  gives  the  young  wocni  an  oppurtuni^  of  expanding.  In 
Mjr  1  placed  one  peck  of  oyster  shell  lime  under  each  tree,  UM  laft  It  pUed  about 
the  trunk  until  November,  during  which  time  the  drought  was  excessive.  In  No- 
vember tlie  lime  was  dug  m  thoroughly.  The  following  year  J  collected  from  these 
trees  1700  ImrreU  of  fruit,  part  of  which  was  sdd  in  New* York  for  four,  and  others 
in  London  for  nine  dollars  per  barrel.  The  cider  made  from  the  refuse,  delivered 
•t  the  mill  two  davs  after  its  manufacture.  1  sold  for  three  dollars  and  three  quar> 
ten  per  lianr  1  of  SB  gillons,  exclusive  of  the  barrel.  In  October  I  manured  thees 
trees  with  stable  manure  in  which  thr  ammonia  had  been  fixed,  and  covered  this 
inunedialely  with  earth.  The  succeeding  autumn  tliey  were  iiierally  bending  to 
die giQund  with  tlie  finest  firuit  I  ever  saw,  while  the  other  trees  in  royor^udiiot 
•o  treated  are  quite  barren,  the  last  season  havinc;  been  their  bearing  year.  I  am 
DOW  placing  round  each  tree  one  peck  of  charcoal  dust,  and  propoie  in  the  spnqg 
to  coyer  it  from  the  eenpeit  beep. 

My  soil  is  a  strong,  deep,  sandy  loam  on  a  gravellv  subsoil.  I  cultivate  my  or- 
chard grounds,  as  it  there  were  no  trees  on  them,  ana  raise  grain  of  every  kinder 
cept  rye,  which  grain  is  fo  wry  injurious  tbet  1  beUeve  three  loroeme  erops  e| 
it  would  destroy  any  orchard  younger  than  twenty  years.  I  raised  last  year  in 
«t  orchard  containmg  20  acres,  trees  18  yeen  old,  a  crop  of  Indian  oom  wUok 
tsNngid  MO  borinli  of  e«i  t9  liw  •cm*" 
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Ihe  orchardiat.  These  are  chiefly  the  borer,  the  oaterpif^ar,  and 
the  canker  worm. 

The  apple  Borer  is,  as  we  usually  see  ii  ja  the  trunks  of  tne 
apple,  quince,  aad  ihom  trees,  a  fleriiy  white  gvub,  which  enters 
the  tree  at  the  ooHar,  nisi  at  tiie  sorfeoe  of  the  groumi,  whye 
the  baric  is  tender,  and  either  girdles  the  tree  or  perferates  it 
through  eTery  part  of  the  stem,  finally  eaiieing  its  aeath.  This 
grab  is  the  larva,  of  a  brown  and  white  striped  beetle,  half  an  inch 
umg,  {Saperda  bmUatat)  and  it  remains  in  this  grub  slate  two 
or  Uktee  ytim,  coming  out  of  the  tree  in  a  butterfly  form  early  in 
June — flying  in  the  night  only,  from  tree  to  tree  after  its  food, 
and  finally  dr  positing  its  eggs  during  this  and  the  next  month, 
in  the  collar  of  the  tree. 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  destroying  the  borer,  is  that  of 
killing  it  by  thrusting  a  flexible  wire  as  far  as  possible  into  its 
hole.  Dr.  Harris  recommends  placing  a  bit  of  cani[)lior  in  the 
mouth  of  the  aperture  and  plugging  the  hole  with  soft  wood. 
But  it  is  always  better  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  borer,  by 
placing  about  the  trunk,  eariy  in  the  spring,  a  small  mound  of 
ashes  or  lime ;  and  where  orchards  have  alrsady  heoome  greatly 
inihsted  with  this  insect,  the  beetles  may  be  destroyed  by  thou- 
sands, in  June,  by  building  small  bonfires  of  shavii^s  in  various 
parts  of  the  orchard.  The  attacks  of  the  borer  on  nursery  trees 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented  by  washing  the  stems  in 
May,  quite  down  to  the  ground  with  a  solution  of  two  pounds  of 
potash  in  eight  quarts  of  water. 

The  Caterpillar  is  a  great  pestilence  in  the  anple  orchard. 
The  species  ^vhich  is  most  troublesome  to  our  fruit  trees  (C/mo- 
campa  amencana,)  is  bred  by  a  sort  of  laekey  moth,  different 
from  that  most  troublesome  in  Europe,  but  its  habits  as  a 
caterpillar  are  quite  as  annoying  to  the  orchardist.  The  moth 
ot  our  cooiiiion  caterpillar  is  a  reddish  brown  insect,  whose  ex- 
panded wings  measure  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  These  moths 
appear  in  great  abundance  in  midsummer,  flying  only  at  flight, 
and  often  buzzing  about  the  candles  in  our  houses.  In  laying 
their  eggs,  they  dioose  principally  the  apple  or  cherry,  and  they 
deposit  thousands  of  small  eggs  about  tiie  forks  and  extremities 
of  the  young  branches.  The  next  season,  about  the  middle  of 
May,  these  eggs  begin  to  hatch,  and  the  young  caterpillars  in 
myriads,  come  forth  weaving  their  nests  or  tents  iu  the  fork  of 
the  branches.  If  they  are  allowed  by  the  careless  cultivator  to 
go  on  and  multiply,  as  they  soon  do,  incredibly  fast,  they  will 
in  a  few  seasons. — sometimes  in  a  «?injT]e  year, — ^increase  to 
such  an  extent  as  almost  to  cover  thtj  branches.  In  this  cater- 
pillar  state  they  live  six  or  a^^vcn  weeks,  feeding  most  vora- 
ciously upon  the  leaves,  and  often  stripping  whole  trees  of  theif 
foliage.  Their  effect  upon  the  tree  at  this  period  of  the  season, 
when  the  leaves  are  most  important  to  the  health  of  tlie  tree  and 
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the  grawth  of  the  fruit,  is  most  deplorable.  The  eron  is  stimlei^ 
the  health  of  the  tree  enfeebled,  and,  if  they  are  allowed  to  re. 
mam  unmolested  for  s-reveral  seasons,  they  will  often  destroy  ita 
life  or  render  it  ezoeedingly  deerepid  and  feeble. 

Jo  destroy  the  caterpillar  various  morlos  are  adopted.  One  of 
the  most  efilectual  is  that  practised  by  Mr.  Pell  in  his  orchards, 
which  is  to  touch  the  nest  with  a  sponge,  attached  to  the  end  of 
a  pole,  and  dipped  in  strong  spirits  of  ammonia  ;  the  sponge 
should  be  turned  slowlv  round  in  tlie  nests,  and  every  insect 
coming  in  contact  will  be  instantly  kiiled.  This  should  bo  done 
early  in  the  season.  Or,  thry  may  be  broiifrht  down  and  de- 
stroyed with  a  round  brush  lixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  work- 
ed about  in  the  nests.  On  small  trees  they  may  be  stripped  oiT 
with  the  hand,  and  crushed  under  the  foot ;  and  by  this  plain 
and  simple  mode,  begun  in  time,  wiiii  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  they 
may  in  a  large  orchard  be  most  effectually  kept  under  by  a  few 
moments  daily  labour  of  a  single  man.  As  they  do  not  leave 
their  neats  until  nine  in  the  morning,  the  extirpator  of  caterpil. 
lars  should  always  be  abroad  and  busy  before  that  time,  and 
while  they  are  all  lying  quietly  in  the  nests.  And  let  him  never 
forget  that  he  may  do  more  in  an  hour  when  he  commences 
early  in  the  season,  than  he  will  in  a  whole  day  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  they  are  thoroughly  scattered  among  the  trees.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  they  spin  their  cocoons 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  in  a  fortnight's  time  comes  forth 
from  them  a  fresh  brood  of  moths — which,  if  they  are  not  put  an 
end  to  by  bonfires,  will  again  lay  the  eggs  of  an  infinite  numbei 
of  caterpillars  for  the  next  spring. 

The  canker  worm,  (Anisoptrryx  pometaria.  of  Harris,)  is  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  one  of  tlio  worst  enemies  of  the  apple,  de- 
stroying also  its  foliage  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  not  yet  com- 
mon here,  but  in  some  parts  of  New-England  it  has  become  a 
serious  enemy.  The  male. is  a  moth  with  pale,  ash-coloured 
wings  with  a  black  dot,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  across.  Tho 
female  is  wingless,  oval,  dark  ash^cdoured  above,  and  gray  be- 
neath. 

Tlie  canker  worm  usually  rises  out  of  the  ground  very  early 
in  the  spring,  chiefly  in  March,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  free 
from  frost  ;  though  a  few  also  find  their  wav  up  in  the  autumn. 
The  females  having  no  wings,  climb  slowly  up  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  while  the  winged  males  hover  about  to  pair  with  them. 
Very  soon  after  this  if  w^e  examine  the  trees  we  shall  see  tha 
eggs  of  which  every  female  lays  some  sixty  or  a  hundred, 
glued  over,  closely  arranged  in  rows  and  placed  in  the  forks  of 
branches  and  among  the  young  twigs.  About  the  twentieth  of 
May,  thqse  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  canker  worms,  dusky  brown, 
or  «^-ookmred  with  a  yellow  stripe,  make  their  appearance  and 
commence  preying  upon  the  IblJagc.   When  th(  y  are  abundanf 
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&ey  make  rapid  progress,  and  in  places,  where  the  colony  is 
firmly  established,  they  will  sometimes  strip  an  orchard  in  a  few 
•ays,  making  it  look  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  it.  Alter  frrd- 
.ng  about  four  weeks,  they  descend  into  the  ground  three  or  four 
inches,  where  they  remain  in  a  chrysalis  form,  to  emerge  again 
the  next  season.  As  the  female  is  not  provided  with  wings, 
they  do  not  spread  very  rapidly  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  attacks  upon  the  canker  worm  should  be  cliieliy  made 
upon  the  female,  in  her  way  from  the  ground  up  the  trunk  of  the 
tree. 

The  common  mode  of  protecting  apple  trees  is  to  sorrouiul 
the  trunk  with  a  belt  or  bandage  of  canvass*  four  or  iive  inches 
wide,  which  is  then  thickly  smeared  with  tar.   In  order  to  prevent 

the  tar  from  soon  becoming  dry  and  hard,  a  tittle  coarse  train  oil 
must  be  well  mixed  with  it ;  and  it  should  be  watched  and  re- 
newed as  oflen  as  it  appears  necessary.  This  tarred  belt  catches 

and  detains  all  the  females  on  their  upward  journey,  and  prevents 
them  from  ascending  the  tree  to  lay  their  egps.  And  if  kept  in 
nrrlor  it  will  very  rflrctnally  deter  and  destroy  them.  When  the 
canker  worm  is  abundant,  it  is  necessary  to  applv  the  t-in  (  d 
bandage  in  October,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  last  of  May \  !)u\ 
u.sually  it  will  be  sufficient  to  use  it  in  the  spring  It  is  prob?  bio 
that  a  mixture  of  coal  tar  and  common  tar  would  be  the  l>est 
application  ;  as  it  is  more  offensive  and  will  not  so  easily  dry 
and  become  useless,  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun.  Some 
persons  apply  the  tar  directly  to  the  stems  of  the  tree,  but  this 
has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  trunk.  Old  Indw  rubber 
melted  in  an  iron  vessel  over  a  very  hot  iire,  forms  a  very  adhe- 
sive fluid  which  is  not  sifected  by  exposure  to  the  wesiber,  and 
is  considered,  by  those  who  have  made  use  of  it,  the  hc^  sub- 
stance for  smearing  the  bandages,  as  being  a  more  «5fectual 
barrier,  and  seldom  or  never  requiring  renewal. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Dennis,  jr.  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Isl^,  hwk 
invented  and  patented  a  circular  leaden  trough,  which  surroundi 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  is  filled  with  oil,  and  stops  effecluall\ 
the  ascent  of  the  canker  worm.  There  appear,  however,  to  hi 
two  objections  to  this  trough,  as  it  is  frequently  used  ;  one,  the 
escape  of  the  oil  if  not  cartfully  used,  which  injures  the  tree  ;  and 
the  other,  the  injurious  effect  of  nailing  the  troughs  to  tlte  bark 
or  trunk.  They  should  be  supported  by  wedges  of  wood  driven 
in  between  the  trough  and  the  trunk,  and  the  spaces  completely 
filled  up  with  liquid  clay  put  on  with  a  brush.  The  insects 
must  be  taken  out  and  the  oil  renewed,  from  time  to  timer  For 
districts  where  the  canker  worm  greatly  abounds,  this  leaden 
trough  is  probably  the  most  permanent  and  effectual  remedy  yet 
employed. 

Experiments  made  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  and  Professor 
Peck,  of  Miissachusetts,  lead  to  a  belief  that  if  the  ground,  undel 
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trees  which  suffer  from  this  insect,  is  dug  and  well  pulverized  to 
die  depth  of  five  ioches  in  October,  and  a  good  top  dressing  of 
lime  applied  as  fitr  as  the  branches  extend,  the  canker  worm 
will  there  be  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  elm,  and  linden 
trees  in  many  places,  suffer  equally  with  the  apple,  from  the  at* 
tacks  of  the  canker  worm. 

The  Bark-louse^  a  dull  white  oval  scale-like  insect,  about  a 
tenth  an  inch  long,  (a  species  of  coccua,)  which  sometimes 
appears  in  great  numbers  on  tlie  stems  of  young  apple  and  pear 
trees,  and  stunts  thrir  growth,  may  be  destroyed  by  a  wash  of 
soft  soap  and  water,  or  the  potash  solution-  The  best  time  to 
apply  these  is  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  msects  are 
young. 

The  Woolly  aphis  {aphis  langinera,)  or  American  blight*  is  a 
dreadful  enemy  of  the  apple  abroad,  but  is  fortunately,  very 
rarely  seen  as  yet,  in  the  United  States.  It  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  a  minute  white  down,  in  the  cvotches  and 
crevices  of  the  branches,  which  is  composed  of  a  ^at  number 
of  very  minute  woolly  lice,  that  if  allowed,  will  mcrease  with 
fearful  rapidity,  and  produce  a  sickly  and  diseased  state  of  the 
whole  tree.  Fortunately,  this  insect  is  too  easily  destroyed.  **This 
is  eifected  by  washing  the  parts  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid ; 
which  is  formed  by  mixing  |  oz.  by  measure,  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  shops,  with  7i  oz.  of  water.  It  should  be  rubbed 
into  the  parts  atff  cied,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to  a  stick, 
the  operator  taking  care  not  to  let  it  touch  his  clothes.  After 
the  bark  of  a  tree  has  been  washed  with  this  mixture,  the  first 
shower  will  re-dissolve  it,  and  convey  it  into  the  most  minute 
crevice,  so  as  effectually  to  destroy  all  insects  that  may  have 
escaped." — (Loudon's  Magazine  IX.  p.  336.) 

T%e  Apple  toorm  (or  Codling  moth,  Carpocapsa  pomonana^  of 
European  writers,^  is  the  insect,  introduced  with  the  apple  tree 
from  Europe,  which  appears  in  the  early  wonn*eaten  apples 
and  pears,  m  the  form  of  a  reddish  white  grub,  and  causes  the 
fruit  to  fall  prematurely  from  the  tree»  The  perfect  insect  is  a 
small  moth,  the  Ibre-wingsjeray,  with  a  large  round  brown  spot 
on  tlie  hinder  margin.  Iriese  moths  appear  in  the  greatest 
numbers  in  the  warm  evenings  of  the  1st  of  June,  and  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  eye  or  blossom-end  of  the  young  fruit,  especially  of 
the  early  kinds  of  apples  and  pears.  In  a  short  time,  these  f^^igs 
hatch,  and  the  grub  burrows  iis  way  till  it  reaches  the  core; 
the  fruit  liien  ripens  prematurely,  and  drops  to  ihe  ground. 
Here  the  worm  leaves  the  fruit  and  creeps  in!  )  the  crevices  of 
ihe  bai  iv  and  hollow  of  the  tree,  and  spins  its  cocoon,  which 

*  It  is  nol  a  little  singular  tlmt  thw  insect  which  is  not  indigenoui  to  coun- 
try, and  in  never  seen  here  except  where  introduced  with  imporiMl  lllfli,tliOuU 
be  callh  J  in  isn^^^^Hl  the  Ameriran  hW^hL  Itit  ttlO  Mi|illveieWl»88Ma|F€f  IIm 
aople  in  Uie  nurUi  of  France  anU  Uernaany. 
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Mually  remaiiu  there  till  the  ensuing  spring,  wh^n  the  yomig 
moth  again  emerges  from  It.  The  readiesi  way  of  deatroy  ing 
them,  when  it  can  be  done  oonyeniei)tly,  is  to  allow  awine  and 
poultry  to  run  at  large  in  the  orchards  when  the  premature  fruit 

is  falling  ;  or  otherwise,  the  fruit  may  be  picke.i  up  daily  and 
placed  where  the  worms  will  be  killed.  It  is  said  that  if  an  old 
cloth  is  placed  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree  about  the  time  the  fruit 
b**gins  to  drop,  the  apple  worm  will  make  it  a  retiring  place, 
and  thousands  may  be  caught  and  killed  from  time  to  time. 
As  the  cocoons  are  deposited  chiefly  nnder  the  old  loose  bark, 
the  thorough  cultivator  will  take  care,  by  keeping  the  trunks  of 
his  trees  smooth,  to  afford  them  little  hLu  bour ;  and  by  scraping 
and  washing  the  trunks  early  in  the  spring,  to  destroy  such  as 
uoay  have  already  taken  up  their  quarters  there. 

When  the  fruit  of  orchards  is  much  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
thk  insect  we  cannot  too  much  insist  on  the  efficacy  of  small 
bonfires  lighted  in  the  evening,  by  which  myriads  of  this  and  all 
other  moths  may  be  destroy^  before  they  have  time  to  deposit 
their  eggs  and  cause  worm-eaten  fruit. 

The  Blight  which  occasionally  kills  suddenly  the  ends  of  the 
limbs  of  the  apple  and  the  quince,  appears  to  be  caused  by  ay 
insect  similar  to  that  which  produces  the  fire  blight  of  the  pear, 
and  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  that  tree. 

Gathering  and  keefino  the  fruit.  In  order  to  secure 
soundness  and  preservation,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  fruit  should  be  gathered  by  hand.  For  winter  fruit  the 
gathering  is  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  avoiding  severe  frosts, 
and  the  most  successful  practice  w  ith  our  extensive  orchardists 
is  to  place  the  good  fruit  directly,  in  a  careful  manner,  in  new, 
tight  flour  barrels  as  soon  as  gathered  from  the  tree.  These 
barrels  should  be  gently  shaken  while  filling,  and  the  head 
closely  pressed  in  f  they  are  then  placed  in  a  eod  shady  expo- 
sure  under  a  shed  open  to  the  air,  or  on  the  norA  side  of  a 
building,  protected  by  covering  of  boards  over  the  top,  where 
they  remain  for  a  fortnight,  or  until  the  odd  becomes  too  severe, 
when  they  are  carefully  transferred  to  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  in 
which  air  can  be  admitted  occasionally  in  brisk  weather. 

A  cellar,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  dtis^  in  dry,  gravelly,  or 
■andy  soil,  with,  if  possible,  a  slope  to  tiie  north  ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  openinr^s  on  the  north  side  for  the  admission  of  air 
very  rarely  in  weather  not  excessively  cold.  Here  the  barrels 
should  be  placed  on  tiers  on  their  sides,  and  the  cellar  should  be 
kept  as  dark  as  possible.  In  such  a  cellar,  one  of  the  largest 
apple  growers  in  Dutchess  county  is  able  to  keep  the  Greening 
ap])Ie,  which,  in  the  fruit  room,  usually  deoays  in  January,  nntii 
the  1st  of  April,  in  the  freshest  \nd  finest  condition*  Some  per- 
sons place  a  layer  of  clean  rye  straw  between  every  layer  ol 
applesi  arfaen  packing  them  in  the  barvels. 
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Api*  es  are  ftoquafidy  kept  by  fanners  In  pits  or  ridges  in  tha 
grounil,  covered  with  straw  and  a  layer  of  earth,  in  the  same 
manner  as  potatoes,  but  it  is  an  inferictir  method,  and  the  fniit 
very  speedily  decays  when  opened  to  the  air.  The  English 
apple  growers  lay  their  fruit  in  heaps,  in  cool  dry  cellars^  and 
covnr  mem  with  straw. 

When  apples  are  exported,  each  fruit  in  the  barrel  should  be 
wrapped  in  clean  coarse  paper,  and  the  barrels  should  be  placed 
in  a  flry,  airy  place,  between  decks. 

Cider.  To  make  the  finest  cifler,  apples  should  be  chosen 
wliich  are  especially  suited  to  tliis  purpose.  The  fruit  should 
be  gathered  about  the  finst  of  November,  and  coarse  cloths  or 
straw  should  be  laid  under  the  tree  to  secure  them  against 
bruising  when  they  arc  shaken  from  the  tree.  If  the  weather  i^  \ 
fine  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  or  in  airy 
dieds  or  lo(b  for  some  time,  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripened.  All 
immature  and  rotten  fruit  should  then  be  rejected,  and  the  re- 
mainder ground  in  the  mill  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  uniform 
mass.  This  pulp  should  now  remain  in  the  vat  from  24  to  48 
hours,  or  even  longer  if  the  weather  is  cool,  in  order  to  heighten 
the  colour  and  increase  the  saccharine  principle.    It  is  then 

ftut  into  the  press  (without  wetting  the  straw,)  from  whence  the 
iquor  is  strained  through  hair  cloth  or  sieves,  into  perfectly 
clean,  sweet,  sound  easks.  Tho  ppL'^k^i,  with  the  bung  out,  are  then 
placed  in  a  eool  rr  liar,  or  in  a  sheltered  nlaee  in  the  open  air. 
Here  the  fermentation  commences,  and  rs  tlie  pomace  and  froth 
work  out  of  the  bung-hole,  liie  casks  must  be  filled  up  every 
day  with  some  of  the  same  pressing,  kept  in  a  cask  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  two  or  three  weeks  this  rising  will  cease,  when  the 
first  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  bung  should,  at  first,  be  put 
in  loosely — then,  in  a  day  or  two,  driven  in  tight-leaving  a 
amall  vent  hole  near  it,  which  may  also  be  stopped  in  a  few  days 
after.  If  the  casks  are  in  a  cool  airy  cellar,  the  fermentation 
will  cease  in  a  day  or  two,  and  this  state  may  be  known  by  the 
liquor  becoming  clear  and  bright,  by  the  cessation  of  the  dis> 
charge  of  fixed  air,  and  by  the  thick  crust  which  has  collected 
on  the  surface.  The  clear  cider  should  now  be  drawn  off  and 
placed  in  a  clean  cask.  If  the  cider,  which  must  be  carefully 
watched  in  this  state  to  prevent  the  fermentation  going  too  far, 
remains  quiet,  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand  till  spring,  and  the 
addition  at  first  of  about  a  gill  of  finely  powdered  charcoal  to  a 
barrel  will  secure  this  end  ;  but  if  a  scum  collects  on  the  sur 
face,  and  the  fermentation  seems  inclined  to  [)rocecd  further,  it 
must  be  immediately  racked  again.  The  vent-spile  may  now 
be  driven  tight  but  examined  occasionally.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  a  final  racking  should  take  place,  when,  should  the  cider 
not  be  perfectly  fine,  about  three  £>ttrths  of  an  ounce  of  Isii^ 
£lass  should  be  dissolved  in  the  cider  and  fxmred  in  eaeh  bam^ 
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any  period  before  the  blossomin?  of  the  apple  or  afterwards,  late 
in  May.  When  bottlini?,  fill  the  bottles  within  an  inch  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cork,  and  allow  the  bottles  to  stand  an  hour  beforo 
tho  corks  are  driven  in.  Theysliould  then  be  sealed,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  collar,  witli  clean  drv  sand  up  to  their  necks  ;  or  laid  on 
their  sides  in  boxes  or  bins,  with  the  same  between  each  layer. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  of  the  apple,  at  the  present  time, 
are  very  numerous.  The  p;arden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
of  London,  which  contains  the  most  complete  collection  of  fruit 
iii  the  world,  enumerates  now  about  900  varieties,  and  nearly 
1500  have  been  tested  there.  Of  these,  the  larger  proportion 
are  of  oourae  inferiour,  but  it  is  only  by  comparison  in  such  an 
experimental  garden  that  the  value  of  the  diSerent  varieties,  fi>r 
a  certain  climate,  can  be  fully  ascertained. 

The  European  apples  generally,  are  in  this  climate,  inferiour 
to  our  first  rate  native  sorts,  though  many  of  them  are  of  high 
merit  also  with  us.  The  great  natural  centre  of  the  apple  cul- 
ture in  Americay  is  between  Massachusetts  bay  and  the  Dela- 
ware river,  where  the  Newtown  pippin,  the  Spitzemberg,  the 
Swaar,  the  Baldwin,  and  the  yellow  Belle  Fleur,  have  originated, 
and  are  grown  in  the  createst  perfection.  The  apple?^  raised  on 
the  very  fertile  bottoms  of  the  western  states  are  very  lnyro  and 
beautit'iil,  but  as  yet.  owing  to  the  excessive  luxuriance  of  growth, 
are  far  inferiour  in  flavour  to  those  of  the  same  quality, 
raised  on  the  stronfr  aravellvor  sandy  loams  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  New  varieties  of  apples  are  constantly  spiinging 
up  in  this  country  from  the  seed,  in  favourable  soils  ;  and  these, 
when  of  superiour*  quality,  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  considered 
much  more  valuable  for  orchard  culture  than  foreign  sorts,  on 
account  of  their  greater  productiveness  and  longevity.  Indeed, 
every  state  has  some  fine  apples,  peculiar  to  it,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  in  the  present  state  of  pomology  in  this  country, 
to  give  any  thing  like  a  complete  list  of  the  finest  apples  of  the 
United  States.  To  do  this,  will  require  time,  and  an  extended 
and  careful  examination  of  their  relative  merits  collected  in  one 
garden.  The  following  descriptions  comprise  all  the  finest 
American  and  foreign  varieties  yet  known  in  our  gardens. 

In  the  ensuing  pages,  apples  are  drserihed  as  reirards  for?}i 
as  follows  ;  round,  or  roundish,  when  ilie  lieight  and  the  diameter 
are  nearly  equal  ;  flat,  or  ohlate,  when  the  height  is  much  less; 
pblongf  when  the  height  is  considerably  more  than  the  iliameter; 
ovatCy  (egg-shaped,)  when  the  blossom-end  is  narrowed  and 
rounded  ;  comcalt  when  the  fruit  is  oblong  and  somewhat  coni 
cal  on  its  ^des.  FeamuoMhaped  is  a  short  or  flattened  cone ; 
mod  CalmUt'Shaped  signifies  a  ribbed  or  furrowed  turfiuie. 
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Class  1.    Summer  Aj/ples. 


!•  Ambsicait  Sctmbcbs  Psarxain.  (  Thompi. 

£ariy  Summer  reannaiji.  Com. 

A  rich,  hlgh-flayoured  fimit,  much  esteemed  in  NewJersey, 
whefe  it  is  most  known.  It  appears  to  be  quite  difibrent  from 
the  Sttmmer  Pearmain,  (of  the  Bxifflish,)  and  is  probably  a  seed* 
tine  raised  fVom  it.  It  ripens  gradually  from  the  tenth  of  Aqguet 

to  tlie  "last  of  September. 

Fruit  of  medium  sise»  oblong,  widest  at  the  crown,  and  taper- 
ing slightly  to  the  eye.  Skin,  red  spotted  with  yellow  in  the 
shade,  but  streaked  with  livelier  red  and  yellow  on  the  sunny 

side.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  pretty  deeply  in- 
serted. Eye  deeply  sunk.  Flesh  yellow,  remarkably  tender,  with 
a  rich  and  pleasant  flavour,  and  often  bursts  in  falling  from  the 
tree.  This  is  a  valuable  apple  for  all  purposes,  and  it  thrives 
admirably  on  sandy  soils.    In  tlie  nursery  the  ti^e  grows  slowly. 

'  2.  BoROViTSKY.    Thomp.  Lind. 

-     I         -  5  ' 

.  A  good  early  Russian  apple  of  the  middle  size,  whioh  rlpeRs 
here  the  last  of  July.  Form  roundish,  a  little  angular.  Stalk, 
an  inch  long,  planted  rather  deeply.  Skin,  pale  green,  wkh  a 
semi-transparent  appearance,  faintly  striped  on  the  sunny  side 
with  light  and  dark  red.  Cal3rx  in  a  large  basin.  Flesh,  white^ 
pretty  firm,  and  juioy,  with  an  agreeable  sub-aoid  flavour* 

2.  Benojni.   Man.  Ken. 

This  excellent  early  apple  is  a  native  of  Dedham,  Mass.  7'he 
fruit  is  of  medium  size,  nearly  round.  Skin,  deep  red.  Flesh, 
yellow,  tender,  and  of  an  agreeable  rich,  sub-acid  nuvour. 
Ripens  during  the  whole  month  of  August,  and  is  a  good  and 
regular  bearer. 

•  In  descriliintr  apple'^.  \vc  "^hall  designate  the  size  by  comparison,  as  follows: 
■Mil,  as  the  EiigliHti  Guiden  pippin ;  medium  sixe,  as  tlw  Newtown  pippin,  lau^gaa 
■a  the  Yeitow  BrtUlower  and  Fall  pippin— as  we  eonsider  this  lefiMence  to  a  stan- 
dard, generally  knuwn.  better  than  an  exaet deaeiiptioo  by  meaanie  owing  totho 
Variatioo  in  different  soils  and  seasons. 

The  blasBom'«nd,  apex  or  crown  of  the  froit  is  called  the  eye ;  but  we  shall,  for 
the  Hake  of  precision,  call  the  rnnaias  of  tliL  biosMWi  itill  Ibond  ifaaie  the  «e%br 
and  tbA  hollow  in  which  it  ia  jplaoed  the  bann. 

i  This  nark  deoMvariettM  incticiihtf If  nc^^ 
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4.  Con.   HKMnp.  Lind.  Ron- 

Scarlet  Perfume. 

A  variety  from  England  of  second  quality,  but  admired  fat 
its  beaaty  of  appearance. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened  and  slightly  angu- 
ar.  Skin  nearly  covered  with  deep  crimson  on  a  yellowish 
maodf  or  sometimes  entirely  red»  with  a  little  russet.  Stalk 
long,  woolly,  planted  in  a  cavity  which  is  sometimes  nearly 
closed  up.  Calyx  large,  in  a  broad  basin.  Flnsh  white,  rather 
firm,  juicy,  with  a  sonoewhat  rich  and  agreeable  flavour.  Au- 
gust. 

6.  Devonshire  Quaerenden.    Thorn.  P.  Mag.  Fors. 


R«d  Qua 
i^ack  Apple. 

A  handsome  English  dessert  fruit.  The  editor  of  the  Porno- 
logical  Magazine  says,  there  is  no  better  autumn  dessert  ap- 
plebut  after  giving  it  a  trial  for  several  years  by  the  side  of  the 
WUUanu*  Famuriiey  we  consider  the  latter  greatly  superiour  in 
flavour,  and  equally  beautiful.  Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  flattened,  and  slightly  narrowed  at  the  eye.  Stalk 
diort,  deeply  planted.  Calyx  with  long  segments,  scarcely  sunk  in 
a  very  shallow  plaited  basin.  Skin  rich  deepcrimson,  with  lighter 
crimson,  and  occasionally  a  spot  of  groon  on  iho  shaded  side, 
sprinkled  with  numerous  green  dots.  Flosh  nearly  white,  crisp, 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-aoid  flavour.  Kipe  during  all  August 
and  September. 

6.  Drap  d'Or.  §  Coxe.  Thomp.  Ron. 

Vrai  Drap  d*Or.    O  ThJi. 

Early  Sunnner  pippin,     tome  New-  York  garden*, 

fiayAppl«      \  ae.  tm 

Boonede  JIsi  I  ntsy^ 

ThLs  large,  handsome,  and  excellent  suimnor  apple  is  highly 
deserving  general  cultivation.  It  is  better  (thoiif^h  incorrectly, 
known  on  the  Hudson  the  Summer  Pippin,  but  it  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  apple  known  by  that  nauie  in  New-Jersey,  which 
is  the  Holland  pippin.  It  is  aUo  a  very  difFcrent  fruit  from  the 
Drap  d'Or  of  Lindley,  and  of  Noisette,  and  roost  French  ait 
ihors,  -srhieh  h  quite  a  small  apple ;  but  it  Is  tlie  Vrai  Dmpd^Or 
$i  the  aid  Duhajnel,  pi.  jiu  Fig.  4.  « 

Fruit  largO)  roundish,  sometimes  a  little  oblong,  narrowing 
all^tly  to  £e  eye.   Skin  smooth,  yellow  or  dead  gold  colour, 
distinct  small  biown  dots»  or  specks.   Stalk  i&ort,  mode* 
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rately  sunk.  Calyx  set  in  a  shallowish  basin,  which  is  rathei 
plaited  or  irregular.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant, 
sprightly,  mild  flavour,  agreeable  for  the  dessert  or  for  cooking. 
[This  is  the  Summer  Pippin  of  the  previous  catalogues  of  the 
nurseries  here.]  August  to  October.  The  tree  grows  vigcrcus- 
ly,  and  bears  well,  and  the  wood  is  smooth  and  dark  brown. 

7.  Early  Harvest.  §  Thomp.  Man 

Prince's  Harvest,  or  Early  French  Reinette,  of  Coxe, 
July  Pippin.  Floy. 
Yellow  Harvert. 
Large  White  Juneating. 
Tan  Bough. 

Early  French  Reinnette. 

An  American  apple  ;  and  taking  into  account  its  beauty,  its 
excellent  qualities  for  the  dessert  and  for  cooking,  and  its  pro- 
ductiveness, we  think  it  the  finest  early  apple  yet  known.  It 
begins  to  ripen  about  the  first  of  July,  and  continues  in  use  all 
that  month.    The  smallest  collection  of  apples  should  comprise 


Fig.  26.   Early  HarvetL 


this  and  the  Red  Astrachan.  Form  round,  above  medium  siie, 
rarely  a  little  flattened.  Skin  very  smooth,  with  a  few  ^hlni 
white  dots,  bright  straw  colour  when  fully  ripe.  Sf^lk  half  to 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  hollow 
of  mixlerate  depth.  Calyx  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  very 
white,  tender  and  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  sub-acid 
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flavour.  The  young  trees  of  moderate  vigour,  with  scarceljr 
dive  1^1)1  ?  shoots.  Manning  em  by  ibUowing  Coxa  in  oailing 
thia  a  Hat  apple. 

6.  Early  Red  Maeqabst.  ^  Thomp.  LiucL 
Sftd  Jmefttiii|. 

Margaret,  or  btiiped  Juntarim*  IttMiUk 
Eoriy  Red  JuneatiiuE. 
Eve  Applfl  of  Uu  inSk. 

Striped  Juneatin?. 

JKUrgaroUia  A|>fel,  of  the  Qtnmmt, 

An  excellent  early  apple,  ripening  about  the  middle  of  July, 
or  directly  after  the  Early  Harvest.  The  tree  while  young  ia 
rather  sleuder  with  upright  wcK>lly  shoots.  It  is  a  moderate 
bearer. 

O Fruit  .below  me- 
dium aixe,  round- 
iflfa^vate,  tapering 
towards  the  eye. 
Skin  greenish  yel* 
Iqcw,  pretty  well 
Goverea  by  stripes 
of  dark  red.  Stalk 
short  and  thick. 
Calyx  closed,  and 
placed  in  a  very 
shallow  plaited  ba- 
sin.  Flesh  white, 
sub-acid,  aDci  wlien 
freshly  gathered 
from  the  tree,  of  a 
rich  agreeable  fla- 
voar. 

Fig.  27.  EmifSadMmgaML  Tbis  m  distiooC 

fiom  the  Mai^tret  Apple,  of  Miller,  the  Red  Joneatiiiff  of  soma 
of  our  gprdens,  whkdi  resembles  it»  hut  is  round,  with  a  short 
dender  stalk,  and  dull  yellow  skin  striped  with  orange  red  oil 
one  aide>  the  fhiit  fragrant  and  the  leaves  very  downy. 

0.  Eabkt  SntAWMUtET  AmjB.  (() 

American  Red  Juneating ! 

Bad  Jimwring,  tmmmutlf, ^ wm  iimmkmgaHmm^ 

A  beautiful  variety  wfiich  is  said  to  have  originated  in  tlM 
asi^bourliood  of  New-York,  and  appears  in  the  markets  there 
Ifom  July  till  September.    Ite  sprightly  flavoui*  agreeable  per- 
fnoM,  and  fine  appearance,  place  it  among  the  very  finspi  wmr^ 
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mer  apples.    It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Early  Red  Marsraret, 

which  has  no  fragrance,  and  a  short  stem. 

Fruit  roundish, 
narrowing  towards 
the  eye.  Skin 
fmootli  and  fair, 
finely  striped  and 
stained  with  bright 
and  dark  red,  on 
a  yellowish  white 
ground.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  half 
long,  rather  slen- 
der and  uneven, 
inserted  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  ra- 
ther  small,  in  a 
shallow,  narrow 
basin.  Flesh  white, 
slightly  tinged  with 
red  next  the  skin, 
tender,  sub-acid, 
and  very  sprightly 
and  brisk  in  fla- 
vour, with  an  a- 
greeable  aroma.  • 


Fig.  28.    Earlj  Stratubeny. 


10  Irish  Peach  Apple.  Thomp 

-  '  -  Early  CroAon.  Ronalds, 


.  Lind.  P.  Mag.  J 


Fruit  of  medium  size,  round  or  a  little  flattened,  and  obtusely 
angular.  Calyx  pretty  large  and  spreading,  in  a  rather  narrow 
basin.  Stalk  short,  in  a  cavity  of  moderate  depth.  Skin  yel- 
lowish green,  with  small  dots  in  the  shade,  washed  and  streaked 
with  brownish  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  lender,  juicy,  and 
pretty  well  flavoured.  A  pleasing  fruit,  but  does  not  rank  so 
high  here  as  in  England. 

11.  Large  Yellow  Bough.  §  Thomp.  . 

Early  Sweet  Bough.    KenruJc        •  "  ■ 
Sweet  Harvest. 
Bough.  Core.  Ftoy. 


A  native  apple,  ripening  in  harvest  time,  and  one  of  the  first 
^trftlitjf,  V^TlTy  feecbtid  as  a  dessert  fruit  to  the  Early  Harvest.  It 
ft'ttbt  Sb"!9jut?h  fest^fenie'd  for  the  kitchen  as  the  latter,  as  it  is  too 
sweet  for  pies  and  sauce,  but  it  is  generally  much  admired  for 
the  table,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection. 
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Fruit  ab  ve  the  midd>  size,  an  oblong-ovate  in  fbrm.  Skit* 
month,  pale,  greeniF;h  yellow.  Stalk  rather  loner,  and  the  eye 
narrow  and  deep.  Flesh  white,  very  tender  and  crisp  wlipii 
fully  ripe,  and  with  a  rich  sweet  sprightly  flavour.  Rii>Ln3 
hwn  the  middle  of  July  to  the  tenth  of  August.  Treo  mode 
lately  vigorous,  bean  abundantly,  and  fbnaa  a  jound  head. 

12.  Ltkan's  Large  Sumkbs. 

Large  Yellow  ^uouuer.  Ken,  * 

A  IftTge  and  handsome  American  fruit,  introduced  to  notice 
by  Mr.  S.  Lyman,  of  Manchester,  Conn.  The  bearing  trees  are 
easily  recognized  by  their  long  and  drooping  branches,  which  . 
are  umost  wholly  without  fruit  spurs,  but  bear  in  clusters  at  their 
extremities.  They  bear  poorly  until  the  tree  attains  consider, 
able  size,  when  it  yields  excellent  crops.  Fruit  quite  larrje, 
roundish,  flattened  at  the  ends:  skin  smooth,  pale  yellow.  Flesh 
yellow,  tender,  sub-acid,  rich,  and  high  flavoured,  and  excellent 
either  for  the  table  or  for  cooking.   Last  of  August. 

18.  Ostnr.   Thomp.  Lind. 
Ailmtfa  Pippin.  fbrajfO. 

An  excellent  Scotch  apple,  ripeninfi;  early  In  August.  Form 
roundish,  below  medium  size,  a  little  flattened.  Skin  rather 
tough,  clear  lemon  yellow  when  quite  ripe,  mingled  with  a  little 
bright  green,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  grayish  green  dots. 
Stalk-  short  and  thick,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  depression.  Calyx 
in  a  shallow  basin,  a  little  plaited,  with  prominent  segments. 
Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  crisp,  jnicy,  with  a  spiry  aromaric  fla- 
vour. The  wood  is  strong,  and  grows  pretty  ireeiy  from  cul 
tings. 

14.  Red  Astrachan.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

A  fruit  of  extraordinary  beauty,  first  imported  into  England 
with  the  White  Astrachan,  from  Sweden,  in  1616.  It  bears 
abundantly  with  us,  and  its  singular  richness  of  colour  is  height- 
ened by  an  exquisite  bloom  on  the  surface  of  the  fnilt,  like  that 
of  a  plum.  It  is  one  ^  the  handsomest  dessert  fruits,  and  ifB 
quality  is  good,  but  if  not  taken  from  the  tree  as  soon  as  ripe,  it 
fo  liable  to  become  m^y.  Ripens  from  the  last  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  rather  above  the  middle  size,  and  very 
smooth  and  fair,  roundish,  a  little  narrowed  towards  the  eye. 
Skin  almost  entirely  covered  with  deep  crimson,  with  somptimps 
a  little  gneniiii  yellow  in  the  shade,  and  occasionally  a  lutis 
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rua^et  near  tho  italk^  sod  oaTered  with  a  pa1i»  white  blooro« 
^talk  rather  short  and  deeply  inserted.   Calyx  set  In  a  slight 


Fig.  S9.  Red  AMrwihm, 
basiUy  wliich  is  sometimes  a  little  irregular.    Flesh  quite  white, 
erisp,  moderately  juicyy  with  an  agreeable,  rich,  acid  flavour. 

15.  SlNB-QTrA-NON. 

A  native  of  Long  Island,  named  by  the  late  Wm.  Prince. 
Fruit  roundish  -  ovate,  about  medium  sizo.  Skin  smooth,  palo 
greenish  yellow.  Stalk  slondnr.  Flesh  white,  very  lender,  juicy, 
and  of  a  delicate  and  very  sprightly  flavour.  TTio  young  trees 
are  rather  slow  and  crooked  in  growth.  August. 

16.  SuGAK  Loaf  Pippin.   Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Hmchtiig't  Seedling. 

A  foreign  sort,  which  is  ranked  among  first  rate  sorts  hy 
Thompson,  but  from  specimens  of  two  seasons  produced  here,, 
it  does  not  seem  likely  to  take  this  rank  with  us.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  oblong  or  conical,  smooth, 'clear  pale  yellow,  be- 
coming  nearly  white  on  one  side  whm  fully  ripe.  Stalk  nearly 
an  inch  long,  deeply  set  in  a  regular  cavity.  Calyx  sunk  in  a 
pretty  deep  bo  sin.  Flesh  M'hitc,  firm,  very  slightly  acid,  and 
moderately  juicy.  According  to  Liudley  it  has  in  En^^land  a 
most  af?reeable  lively  flavour.''  Ripens  here  the  latter  part  ol 
July,  and  ia  very  sliowy  on  the  tree. 
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17.  SrannE  Rose.  Thomp*  Cose. 

Wuuiman'a  Harvest. 

A  very  prmy  and  very  ezoellent  apple,  highly  eflteemed  ai 
a  dessert  fruit 

Fruit  eoaroely  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  smooth,  r  eh 
waxen  yellow,  streaked  and  blotohed  with  a  little  red  on  the 
tunny  side.  Stalk  rather  short,  and  slender.  Calyx  closed, 
set  in  an  even  basin.  Flesh  tender,  abounding  with  sprightly 
juice.    Ripens  early  in  Aufbst. 

18.  SuMMBR  QujSEN.  Coxe. 

A  popular  midsummer  apple  for  the  dessert  and  kitchen.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  broad  at  the  crown,  tapering  towards  the  eye. 
The  stalk  is  rather  long,  and  is  planted  in  a  pretty  deep  cavity, 
sometimes  partially  closed.  Calyx  but  little  sunk  in  a  luii  rovv 
plaited  basin.  Skin  fine  deep  yellow  in  its  ground,  though  well 
striped  and  clouded  with  red*  Flesh  aromatic,  yellow,  rich  and 
of  good  fiavour.  This  variety  forms  a  large  tree  with  somewhat 
pendant  boughs,  and  the  fruit  is  in  perfection  by  the  tenth  of 
August. 

19.  SuMMEa  GoLOSN  Pippin.  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  nice  little  English  dessert  apple,  hut  inferiour  to  many  of 
our  own.  Fruit  small,  ovate,  flattened  at  the  eye.  Stalk  short 
and  calyx  set  in  n  wide  shallow  basin.  Slcin  shining  briizhl  yel- 
low, with  a  little  orange  next  the  sun.  ir'iesh  yellow,  firni,  crisp 
and  rich.    Ripens  in  August. 

■ 

20.  Sops  of  Wine.  §  Lind.  Ron. 

S<  ip^  in  Wine.    Raij,  (ir>89.) 
KtNle  Wyn  ApgieL  Kfuxjp, 

A  charming  little  apple  lor  the  dessert,  which  the  amateur's 
garden  should  always  contain.  Its  flavour  is  spr  ^.*cly,  though 
not  first  rate,  and  its  colour  is  very  handsome.  Its  name  pro- 
bably comes  from  the  red  stain  in  its  flesh.  Its  branches  have 
a  spreading  habit,  and  bear  plentifully ;  and  the  fruit,  in  our  gar- 
den, ripens  gradually  from  the  first  of  August  to  October.  Fruit 
small,  fiom  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
globular,  narrowing  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  crimson  in  tho 
shade,  stained  and  striped  with  purplish  crimson  in  the  sun, 
and  covered  with  a  delicate  white  bloom.  Stalk  slender,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Calyx  spreading,  in  a  shallow  basin 
Flesh  white,  with  stains  of  a  pinkish  hue,  firm,  crisip,  juicy,  and 
of  a  pleai>ant  sub-acid  flavour. 
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21.  TBTOFSKy.  Hiomp. 

The  Teiofskj  is  a  Russian  summer  apple  newly  introduced, 
which  pn>mi8e8  weil.   Fruit  of  medium  size,  tMtndish  obleng, 

sometimes  nearly  round.  Skin  smooth,  with  a  yellow  gtoinid 
haudsoroely  striped  wiih  red,  aad»  like  most  apples  of  that  coun* 
try,  co'.ered  with  a  whitish  bloom,  under  which  is  a  shining  skin. 
The  flesh  is  white  and  juicy  with  a  sprightly  and  agreeabia 
flavour,  August. 

22.  WiuTE  JuNEATUiG.    Ray.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Ou'en'e  Golden  Be«n^,  ae,  Tkmipk 
Juneating.  Coxe. 

Tliis  is  an  old  variety  mentioned  by  Evelvn  in  1660,  and  (\^^ 
scribed  by  Ray  in  1088,  and  is  a  very  tolerable  little  a|>ple, 
ripening  amonsr  the  very 
earliest,  during  the  last  of 
June  and  the  first  of  Jul) , 
Mdd  deserves  a  place  in  a 
lafge  oollection  chiefly  on 
that  account  and  its  excel- 
lent bearinf^  quality.  It 
is  very  distinct  from  the 
Early  Harvest,  sometimos 
called  by  this  name.  Fruit 
small,  round,  a  little  flat- 
toni  d.    Oalyx  closed  in  a 
v\  i-inkled  tiu.^iti,  moderate- 
ly isuiik.  Stalk  rather  lonjr 
slender,  three  fourths 
to  an  inch  in  lengtli,  slight- 
ly Inserted  in  a  shallow  Fig.  dOi 
depression.   Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  at  first  light  yellow,  with 
aometimes  a  faint  blush  on  t]^e  sunny  side.   Flesh  crisp,  and  pf 
pleasant  flavour^  1>ixt  soon  becomes  dry.  Tree  stimrht  asbd  ^ 
annpnglrt  head.  .^  .  .^^ 


2d»  Whitk  AnxiiCHJur.  Thomp.  Lind.  ?•  fifag. 

.   .  Pvrus  Astracanica.  J)e  Ctrndtdk,  ^  v.  t^ 

Jnuisparenlde  MoMOWk,  i  ^ftt  IkmA  fiwiaa  , 

CiMSdaZiiMMto,  J  . 

A  nrarly  white,  semi-transparent,  Russian  apple,  whicli  boars' 
freely  a  lid  ripens  about  the  tciUh  oi'  AuLnist  ;  but  in  this  cotnitry 
i$  o^little  or  no  value,  as  it  nearly  always  (^rows  nu  aly  and 
wvliilonredas  soon  as  ripe.    Fruit  of  noediuai  size^  rouadi§h| 
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faoHniiig  Id  oonicftlt  wa^m  Httle  ribbed  at  tbe  eye.  Skin  Terf 
smooth,  nearly  white,  with  a  few  faint  streaks  of  red  on  one  side, 
and  oorered  with  a  white  bloom.  Stalk  thick  and  short ;  oalyx 
set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  quite  white,  partially  transparenti 
tender  and  of  delioate  &vour,  but  rather  dry. 

24.  Williams's  Fxyoomitk.  §  Man.  Ken. 

A  large  and  handsome  dessert  apple,  worthy  of  a  place  in 
evpry  garden.  It  originated  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  bears 
abundantly,  and  ripens  from  the  last  of  July  to  the  first  of 
September. 

Fruit  oi  medium  size,  oblong,  and  a  little  one-sided.  Stalk' 
an  inch  long,  slender,  slightly  sunk,  C^lyx  closed,  in  a  narrow 
angular  basm.   Skin  very  smooth  of  a  light  red  ground,  but 
nearly  covered  with  a  fine  dark  red.   Flesh  yeUowish^white^ 
and  of  a  very  mild  and  agreeable  flavour. 

Clou  JL  Avimm  Appleg. 
ALEZANPsa.  $  Tfaomp. 

Emperor  Alexander.  Lmd.  Ron. 

RiHtisn  Gmpenr. 

Apatta. 

This  is  a  very  magnificent  Russian  sort,  which  thrives  well  in 
our  gardens.  The  tree  is  no  less  striking  in  the  spring  when 
covered  with  its  very  large  blossoms,  than  in  autumn  when 
loaded  with  its  superb  fruit.    It  is,  properly,  a  cooking  apple. 

Fruit  very  large,  frequently  measuring  five  inches  in  dlame* 
ter,  and  weighing  nearly  a  pound,  regularly  formed,  generally 
conical  or  cordate,  tapering  from  the  base  to  the  eye.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  &intly  streaked  with  red  on  the  shaded  side,  but 
^ange,  brilliantly  streaked  and  marked  with  bright  red  in  the 
•an.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  deep  basin.  Stalk  rather  slender, 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Flesh 
yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  rather  pleasant 
iavour.   A  moderate  bearer.   October  to  December. 
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«    .  >  Fig.  31.  Alexander. 

Lv   •  .  -      ■■  .  .-  •■• 

26.  AuTirMN  Pearmain.  Thomp. 

Summer  Pearmain.    Lind.  Afiller,  P.  Mag. 
Winter  PeariDain,  of  the  Middle  States. 
Parmain  d'El^.  Knoop. 

A  slow  growin']^  tror,  but  p»'oducing  a  good,  high-flavoured 
dessert  fruit.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  narrowing  gradu- 
ally towards  the  eye.  Skin  brownish  yellow,  mixed  with  green 
on  the  shaded  side,  but  next  the  sun,  reddish,  blended  with  yel- 
low, streaked  with  deeper  red,  and  sprinkled  with  numerous 
small  brown  specks.  Stalk  short,  obliquely  planted  under  a 
fleshy  lip.  Calyx  set  in  a  broad  shallow  basin,  which  is  some- 
times scarcely  at  all  sunk,  and  obscurely  plaited.  Flesh  pale 
yellow,  crisp,  firm,  a  little  dry,  but  rich  and  high  flavoured. 
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Branches  slender.  This  most  excellent  old  dessert  fruit  is  the 
"  Winter  Pearmain  "  of  most  old  American  orchards,  and  is  e 
great  favourite  with  nuuiy  amateurs.  October  and  November^ 
and  keeps  till  March. 

27.  Blsmhzim  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Blenheim  Orange. 
Wtxxlstock  Pippin. 

A  large  and  showy  English  apple,  adiiiirable  for  baking,  but 
which  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  for  the  table  here,  as  abroad. 
The  trees  make  strong  and  vigorous  shoots. 

Fmit  very  lai^re,  roundish,  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  Skin  yellowish,  becoming  deep  orange,  stained  on  the 
sunny  side  with  dull  and  dark  red  stripes.  C^lyx  set  in  a 
large  hollow  bastn.  Flesh  yellow,  breaking,  very  sweet,  and  of 
tomrable  flavour.   October  to  December. 

28.  fisAuiT  OF  Kent.   Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

The  Beauty  of  Kent  is.  in  this  climate,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
uiticent  of  all  apples,  frequently  measuring  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  circumference.  The  flavour  is  of  second  quality,  biH 
as  a  kitchen  fruit,  it  is  aaiong  the  hnest.  The  tree  grows  very 
strong  and  upright. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  but  flat  at  the  base,  and  narrowing 
distinctly  to  the  eye,  where  it  is  slightly  ribbed.  Skin  smooth, 
greenish-yellow,  marked  with  large,  broken  stripes  of  purplish 
red.  Stalk  short,  slender,  deeply  planted  in  a  round,  shallow 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  crisp, 
tender,  with  a  simple  sub*aoid  flavour.   October  and  November. 

29.  BaikUTY  OF  THS  West.  Ken, 

'  A  large,  showy,  sweet  apple,  of  fair  flavour. 

Fruit  large,  round  and  regularly  shaped.  8ktn  smooth,  light 
greenish-yellow,  marked  with  small  stripes  of  red.  Stalk  short* 
set  in  a  round  cavity.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  and  pleasant. 
A  fall  fruit,  but  may  be  kept  for  some  time. 

30.  CoKNiSH  Aromatic   Thomp.  Lind.. 

A  rich  flavoured  English  apple.  The  quality  Is  excellent, 
but  the  fruit  not  very  fair  with  us. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  and  angular.  Skin  rich  red, 
much  marked  with  russet  yellow  dots,  on  a  pale  russet  ground. 
Stalk  short,  set  in  a  deep,  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  in  a 
narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  with  a  rich  aromatic  suo^acid 
davolir.   October  to  December. 
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31.  Catunb.  Cose*  Thcinp* 

Crtgf»jai  Apple* 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  this  variety;  which  wo  be. 
lieve  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  we  therefore  insert  here  Mr. 
Coxe's  description.  The  Calline  is  an  apple  rather  below  the 
middling  size.  It  is  a  great  bearer — the  form  is  flat,  the  stalk 
short  and  iluck,  the  skin  smooth,  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  with 
a  clear  and  brilliant  red  towards  the  sun,  with  numerous  streaks 
and  many  dark  spots  scattered  on  the  surface.  The  flesh  is  ft 
pale  yellow,  tender,  rich,  juicy  and  sweet ;  as  an  eating  apple 
m  October,  November  and  December,  it  is  particularly  fiiie% 
The  tree  is  small,  the  form  regular,  and  round  in  the  bead ;  the 
shoots  straight  and  delicate ;  the  foliage  of  a  lively  green — it  ia 
very  productive,  and  in  six  or  seven  years  after  transplantiDg}  it 
bears  abundantly,  when  well  cultivated. 

83.  DoTCHESs  OF  Oldbnbitrgh.  .Thomp.  Ron. 

A  handsome  Russian  fruit  of  good  quality.  Fruit  medium 
size,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Skin  smooth,  finely  washed 
and  streaked  with  red  on  a  golden  or  yellow  ground.  Calyx 

prettv  lar<re  and  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  wide  even  hollow.  There 
is  a  faint  l)lTie  bloom  on  this  fruit.  The  flesh  is  ricli  and  juicy^ 
with  an  exceilent  flavour.    Ripens  e^rly  in  September. 

3d.  DowNTON  PiFPiif.   Thomp.  Lind* 

Elton  Pippin,  >  m»mtSA  jiuii  ii. . 

Knighrt  Gdhkn  Pippin,  { ^^-^  ^  Jsaigim  ganuu. 

DowntanGoldMiFipiiiiu  JCoi. 

« 

A  rather  early  variety  of  the  English  Golden  Pippm,  raised 
by  Mr.  Knic^lit  of  Downton  Castle.  It  is  a  beautiful,  small  des- 
sert fruit,  and  will  please  those  who  like  the  rich,  sharp,  acid 
flavour  of  the  Golden  Pippin. 

Fruit  a  little  larger  than  the  Golden  Pippin,  about  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  diameter,  roundish,  flat  at  the  ends.  Cnlyx 
set  in  a  wide,  but  very  shallow  basin.  Stalk  short,  not  deeply 
inserted.    Skin  smooth,  yellow,  dotted  with  small  obscure  specks. 

Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  rich,  tart  flavour.  The 
tree  grows  more  vigorously  and  bears  more  abundantly  than  its 
parent,  the  old  Golden  Pippin.  It  is  also  considered  a  fine  cider 
apple.   October  and  November. 
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84.  Dysb,  o&  Pomke  Rotau.  Ken. 
StttthfieU  S|uee. 

■  A  popular  Kew-England  dessert  apple,  very  sprightly,  tende/; 
tod  exoeUelkit  H  is  supposed  to  be  of  French  oriein,  and  to  /lava 
oeen  biougbt  to  Rhode  idand  more  tiian  &  hundfred  yeats  ago. 
It  was  re-iiained  Dyer  by  the  Mace.  Uoutt,  Society,  who  auppoaed 

it  to  be  a  sr  edling  of  Mr.  Dyer,  of  R.  L,  but  the  M  and  familiaf 
Bame  of  Fomme  Boyale  ahould  be  pieferfed. 

Fruit  of  medium  siae,  roundish,  pretty  regularly  formed.  Skin 
Bmooth,  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  faint  olush  and  a  few  dark 

specks  on  one  side.  Stalk  about  half  an  inch  long,  set  m  a  smooth, 
round  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  plaited,  moderately  deep. 
Core  round,  hollow.  Flesh  white,  very  tender  and  juicy ;  flaYOUI 
yery  mild  and  agreeable— slightly  sub-acid.   Sept.,  Oct. 

85*  Dutch  CoDtnr.   Thomp.  Ltnd.  Ron* 

A  very  large  titchen  apple,  valued  only  fcr  cooking,  from 
August  to  September.  .Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  irregularly 
roundish,  or  rather  oblong,  strongly  marked  by  ribs  extendSuff 

fi*om  the  base  to  the  eye.    Calyx  set  in  a  narrow,  deep-forrowed 

basin.  Stalk  short  and  thick.  Skin  pale  yellow,  bcconriing 
orange  yellow  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  siib-anid,  nnd 
moderately  juicy.  Inferiour  to  the  Holland  Fippin  or  the  ilrap 
d'Or.    The  tree  makes  very  strong  shoots. 

86.  Flowbs  of  Kbnt.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

J  A  large  and  handsome  English  apple,  chiefly  valued  for  baking 
end  kitchen  naa*  Fruit  quite  large,  rotmdish,  a  little  ribbed  on 
its  sides,  o^en  considerably  ilattenea,  and  rather  broadest  at  the 
base.  Skin  tawny  yellow,  washed  with  dull  red,  with  occasion- 
aliy,  a  fbw  stripes  of  brighter  red.  Caljrx  rather  small,  but  set 
in  a  large  basia,  rather  uirrowed  or  irregular.  Stalk  nearly  an 
inch  long,  not  very  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  greenish  yeUow, 
abounding  with  a  lively  sub-acid  juice.   October  to  January. 

d7.  Fban&lih 's  GoLDKN  PtFPiR.  Thomp.  Lind.  Man* 

SoAlow'^lUIFiiyiiL 

This  should  be  an  American  variety,  named  afler  Dr.  Franklin* 
as  it  appears,  by  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  United  States  to  England,  in  1806  ;  but  it  is,  we 
believe,  only  known  to  nurserymen  here,  by  importation  back 
again.  It  is  an  excellent  dessert  fruit,  larger  than  the  common 
^iglish  Golden  Pippin,  ripening  in  October.    Fruit  of  medium 
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rfM^oval,  yerjTiBgolar  fn  shape,  rather  braidett  at  the  bsMk 

TRye  Muk  in  an  even  hdlow.  Stalk  sfiortt  slender,  deeptf 
planted.  Skin  deep  yellow,  freckled  with  numerous  dark  spot* 
Flesh  pale  yellow,  crisp,  tender,  with  a  fine  rich  aromatio  Aft 
your.   The  tree  grows  Dreety,  and  fbiins  an  upright  bead. 

ga  Fall  Hasvst.  §  Man.  Ken. 

A  fine  large  Pall  fruit  from  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Tery  highly  si* 
teemed  in  that  neighbourhood.  We  do  not  tblak  it  compmUo 
lo  the  Pall  pippin,  which  it  a  little  resembles. 

Fruit  large,  a  little  flattened,  obscurely  ribbed  or  irrerrular 
•bout  the  stalk,  which  is  raifier  slender,  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
wide,  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  small,  in  a  rather  shallow 
basin.  Skin  pale  straw  yeilow,  with  a  few  scatleresJ  dots.  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  riobi  good  flavour,  October  and  No- 
vember. 

89*  Fall  Piffin.  §  Coxe.  Floy. 

The  Fall  Pippin  is,  we  think,  decidedly  an  American  variety, 
Thompson  and  Lindley  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  It  is, 
Tory  probably,  a  seedling  raised  in  th&  ooootry,  from  the  If^s 
Spanuh  StinelUf  or  the  Holland  pippin,  both  of  which  it  00 
much  rseembles,  and  from  which  it,  in  fact,  di^rs  most  strongly 
in  the  season  of  maturity.  The  Fall  Pippin  is  a  noble  fruit,  aiid 
is  considered  the  fini  of  Autumn  apples  in  the  middle  states, 
wliefo  its  beauty,  large  size^  and  its  deiioioua  ilaTour  §»  the  tnblo 
or  for  cooking,  render  it  very  popular. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  generally  a  little  flattened,  pretty 
regular,  somctimoa  with  obscure  ribs  at  the  eye.  Stalk  ratlior 
long,  three- fourths  of  an  inch,  projecting  considerably  beyond 
ihe  fruit,  (which  distinguishes  it  from  the  Holland  Pippin,)  set  in  a 
rather  small,  shallow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  not  very  lari^o, 
rather  deeply  sunk  in  a  round,  narrow  cavity.  Skin  smooth, 
ellowish-green,  becoming  a  fine  yellow,  witii  often  a  tinge  of 
rownish  blush,  on  one  side,  and  with  a  few  scattered  dots. 
Flesh  white,  very  tender  and  mellow  with  a  rich,  annbatio  fla« 
▼our.   October  to  Deoember. 

There  are  oeTeral  apurtoua  sorts— 4be  true  one  is  always 
rather  flattened,  with  a  projecting  stalk.  (Sec  Hollnttd  Pippin.) 

40.  Gk>LinN  SwuT* 

Orange  8w«etiiMC,  or  >  ^  ..t.m. 
GolSiB  gwesTT  J^w»i* 

* 

A  celebrated  Oonnecticut  fruit  sent  us  by  Ifr.  Lyman,  of  that 
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state.  Fruit  above  the  medium  size,  roundish,  scarcel}-'  flattencu 
fair,  and  well  formed.  Skin,  wiicn  fully  ripe,  pale  yellow  oi 
straw  colour.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  slender  at  its  junction 
fvitk  tbe  frait.  Calyx  ckwed,  and  set  in  a  baaui  of  modefrnte 
dttfflh.  Flcflh  tender,  sweet,  rich  and  ezcelleot.  The  tree  is  a 
pretty  free  giomrer,  and  hears  large  crops.  This  we  think  will 
prore  a  Yaluable  sort.   Ripe  in  Aufttst  and  September. 

41.  GsATSNfKBQC.  §  ThoDip*  Luod. 

Grave  Sl^ 

A  superb  looking  German  apple,  which  orimnated  at  Gravei.. 
slein,  in  Holstein,  and  is  thought  one  of  the  finest  apples  of  the 
north  of  Europe*  It  fully  sustains  its  reputation  here,  and  is, 
unquestionably,  a  fruit  of  first  rate  quality.  Fruit  large,  rather 
flattened,  and  a  little  one  sided  or  angolar,  broadest  at  the  base. 


Stalk  quite  short  and  strong,  deeply  set.  Calyx  large,  in  a  wio* 
deep,  rather  irregular  basin.  Skin  greenish  yellow  at  first,  but' 
becoming  bright  yellow,  and  beautifully  dashed  and  pencilled 
and  marbled  with  light  and  deep  red  and  orange.  Flesh  tender 
and  crisp,  with  a  high  flavoured,  somewhat  aromatic  taste. 
Ripens  with  us  in  September  and  October,  but  will  keep  a  month 
iQDger.  The  trees  are  very  thrifty  strong  growers,  and  bear 
young. 


AfKJB. 


42.  Grand  Sacu£m. 


A  showy,  large,  dark,  blood-red  firuit,  but  rather  ooane,  and 
scarcely  worth  ealtivatioD.  Fruit  rery  large,  romdish,  db- 
tinotly  ribbed,  and  irregular  in  its  outline.  Stalk  short  and 
Strang,  aadoalyx  set  in  a  well  marked  basin.  Bkin  smooih, 
deep,  dingy  redf  over  the  whole  surface.  Flesh  white,  rather 
dry,  and  without  nmeh  flavour*  Septemb^. 

43.  HoLLAim  Fimir.   Thomp.  Lind«  Millei. 

Reinnette  d'Hollande.   NuisetU  7 

This  and  the  Fall  Pippm  are  frequently  confounded  together. 
They  arp  indeed  of  the  same  origin,  and  tbf  leaves,  wood,  and 
strong  growth  of  both  are  very  closely  simihir.  One  of  the 
strongest  pnint'^  of  difference,  however,  lies  in  their  time  of  ripcn- 
injT.  This  being  with  us  a  late  summer,  the  Fall  Pippin  a  lute 
autumn,  and  the  White  Spanish  Reinnette  an  early  winter  fruif. 

The  Holland  Pippin,  in  the  gardens  here,  begins  to  fall  from 
the  tree,  and  is  fit  for  pies  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  first  of  November,  is  one  of  the  very  best  kitchen 
apples,  making  the  finest  tarts  and  pies.  It  is  not  equal  to  tlic 
Pall  Pippin  fbr  eating. 

Fruit  yery  large,  roundish,  a  little  more  square  in  outline  than 
the  Fall  Pippin,  and  not  so  much  flattened,  though  a  good  deal 
like  it ;  a  little  narrowed  next  the  eye.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  thick,  deeply  sunk.  Calyx  small,  closed,  moderately  sunk 
In  a  slightly  plaited  basin.  Skin  greenish  yellower  pale  green, 
becoming  pale  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  washed  on  one  side  with 
a  little  dull  red  or  pale  brown,  with  a  few  seattered,  lafge,  greeii- 
'mh  dots.    Deserves  a  place  in  every  garden. 

44.  HAWTHOBZOiBtf «    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 
waHe  HMvAmdnL  JVienflL 

A  celebrated  Scotch  apple,  which  oxiginated  at  Hawthomdeni 
the  hirth'place  of  the  poet  Drummond.  It  resembles,  some- 
what,  our  Maiden's  Blush,  but  is  inferiour  to  that  fruit  in 
flavour.    Fruit  rather  above  the  medium  size,  (occasionally 

ribbed,  according  to  Lindley,)  ^vith  its,  pretty  regularly  formed, 
roundish,  rather  flattened.  Skin  very  smooth,  pale,  light  yellow, 
Dearly  wiiite  in  the  sliade,  with  a  fine  blu.«b  wljere  exposed  lo  the 
sun.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin,  with  a 
few  obscure  plaits.    Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender.  Flesh 
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white,  juicy,  of  a  simple,  pleasant  flavour.  excellent  bearer, 
a  liandsomc  fruit,  and  good  for  conkin!};  or  drying*  Thfi  endf  ol 
the  bearing  branches  become  pendulous. 

45.  SWEETIKG. 

A  yery  popular  apple  in  the  rnidtllc  states,  m  here  it  is  not  only 
highly  valued  for  the  dessert,  but, owing  toils  saccharine  quality, 
It  u  also  planted  largely  for  the  fattening  of  swine,  w  hich  are 
allowed  to  run  under  the  trees  and  gather  the  fruit  as  it  ftlla. 
[t  is  a  highly  valuable  sort,  and  deserves  extensive  culture. 

Fruit  medium  «ze,  roundish-ovate,  tapering  to  the  eye.  The 
calyx  Is  small,  closed,  very  slightly  sunk,  m  a  small  plaited 
basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  in  a  rather  narrow  cavity. 
Skin  thin,  greenish  yellow,  washed  and  streaked,  and  often  en- 
tirely covered  with  stripes  of  pale  and  dull  red.  Flesh  white, 
fine  grained,  and  exceedingly  juicy,  tender,  sweet  and  sprightly. 
Younpr  wood  stout,  and  short  jointed.  This  apple  commenoes 
maturing  about  the  last  of  August,  and  contioues  ripening  till 
frost. 

46.  Kbswicx  Codlin.    Thom.  Lind. 

A  noted  English  cooking  apple,  which  may  be  gathered  for 

tarts,  as  early  as  the  month  of  June,  and  continues  in  use  till 
Novernhor.     It  is  a  trreat  bearer  and  a  vifjorous  tree. 

Fruit  a  little  above  the  middle  size,  rather  conical,  with  a  few 
obscure  ribs.  Stalk  short  and  dee])ly  set.  Calyx  rather  large. 
Skin  greenish  yrllow,  washt^d  vvitli  a  faint  blush  on  one  side. 
Flesh  yellowish  wiiite,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  acid  ilavuur. 

47.  KiLHAM  Hill.  Man. 

A  native  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  raised  by  Daniel  Kilham.  Fruit 
pretty  large,  roundish,  ribbed,  narrowing  to  the  eye.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  slightly  splashed  with  red  in  the  shade,  deep  red  in  the 
aim.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slender,  set  in  a  wide  deep  hollow.' 
Calyx  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  of  sprightly,  rather  hiffh  flavour^ 
but  is  apt  to  become  dry  and  mealy.   Bears  well.  September* 

48.  Kbhrick's  Aittvkk.  Ken. 

A  handsome  apple  of  second  quality.  Fruit  large,  roundish, 
much  flattened  at  the  base.  Stalk  long,  pFojectinfr  beyond  the 
fruit  a  good  deal,  set  in  a  close  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellowish- 
green,  striped  and  stained  wuh  bricrhi  red.  Flesh  white,  a  little 
stained  with  red,  tender,  juicy,  and  i>f  a  sprightly  acid  flavour 
Sejitember. 
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49.  Knca  OF  the  Pippms.  Thomp.  Lind.  Rod. 

Baapduie  YtUow; 

An  apple  highly  rated  in  England,  whence  it  confies,  but  whi  ./i 
scarcely  proves  first  rate  here.  Fruit  of  mr diuna  siz**,  ol  a 
Clinical  or  pearmain  shape.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow,  delicately 
feireaked  and  washed  with  red  next  the  sun.  Stalk  slen  ler,  an 
inch  lon^^  Calyx  larpe,  set  in  a  deep  even  basin.  Flesh  white, 
very  in  u\  and  of  fair  quality.  The  tree  is  an  upright  grower, 
and  bears  abundantly.    October  and  November. 

50.  Kesbt  Pippin.   Thomp.  Lmd.  Ron. 

An  Irish  dessert  apple,  from  the  county,  of  Kerry,  as  its  name 
implies.  Fiuii  middle  size,  oval,  a  little  flattened  at  the  eye. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  mingled  with  a  deeper  yellow,  with  a  glossy 
surface,  and  stained  and  streaked  with  red.  Stalk  of  medium 
length,  sometimes  short,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity,  with  a  projection 
of  the  fruit  on  one  side,  and  occasionally,  a  line  or  ndB%  run- 
ning from  the  eye  to  the  stalk.  Calyx  set  in  a  plaited  basin. 
Flesh  yellow,  tender,  crisp,  with  a  sugary  flavour.  Ripens  in 
September  and  October. 


Fig.  33.  Lytcom. 
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M*  Ltsook.   M«ii>  Ken* 

Oigood's  Favouiite. 

Another  Massachusetts  variety  of  raerit.  Fniit  large,  round , 
ridii  greenish  yellow,  with  a  few  broken  stripes  jor  eplMhee  of 
fed.  Stalk  short,  planted  In  a  deep,  round,  eren  cavity.  Calyx 
small,  in  a  yeiy  narrow,  plaited  busriui.  Flesh  fine  grained,  and 
exceedingly  mild  and  agreeable  in  flavour.  A  large,  fine  fruitu 
which  is  worthy  of  g«ieial  cultiTation.  In  use  from  Septemhei 
fo  November. 

62.  Lmuf 's  PuMPTOT  SwssT.  Ken. 

A  very  larw  fair  sweet  apple  which  wp  rpcoivod  from  Mr.  S 
Lyman,  of  Manchester,  Conn.  Tt  is,  perhaps,  inferiour  to  the 
Jersey  Sweet  or  the  Summer  Sweet  Paradise  for  the  table,  but 
it  is  a  very  valuable  apple  for  baking,  and  deserves  a  place  on 
this  account  in  every  orchard.  The  original  tree  of  this  sort,  is 
growing  in  Mr.  Lyman's  orchard. 


♦  Fig.  31.    J.yman  'a  Pumpkin  Sufeet. 

Fn.'h  very  large,  roundish,  more  or  less  furrowed  or  riM)ed, 
csprcial!y  near  the  stalk.  Slun  s'^iooth,  pale  p^rren,  with  ob- 
scure whitish  streakg  near  the  stalk,  and  numerous  white  dots 
near  the  eye,  sometimea  becoming  a  little  yellow  next  the  sun. 
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Stalk  sUort,  deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  rathei 
small,  set  in  an  abruptly  tunk,  rather  irregular  liasiQ.  Fleab 
^hitey  very  eweet,  rich  and  tender,  but  not  very  juicy.  Sep* 
tember  to  Deoember. 

Tb«rB  is  anotber  Pumpkin  Sweeting  known  fai  this  statfi, 
which  is  an  oblong  or  permain-shaped  miit,  striped  with  yellow 
and  red,  and  ripens  in  August  and  fleptember;  a  second  rate  apple* 

58.  LoNffTiLLs's  Kbrmsl.   Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

An  apple  introduced  into  our  orchards  from  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  but  which  does  not  compare  fa^ 
vourably  with  many  native  sorts  of  this  season. 

Fruit  rather  bolow  medium  size,  oval,  rather  flattened.  Stalk 
short,  deeply  inserted.  Rvr>  small,  with  a  short  erect  calyx. 
Skin  wreenish  yellow,  streaked  with  pale  brownish  red,  with  a 
fewstreaksof  bright  red.  Flesh  firm,  yellow,  slio^htly  perfumed, 
sub-acid.   The  tree  is  a  great  bearer.    August  and  September. 

57.  Maiden's  Blush.    Coze.  Thomp. 

A  remarkably  beautiful  apple,  a  native  of  New-Jersey,  and 
first  described  by  Coxe.  It  oegins  to  ripen  about  the  20th  of 
August,  and  continues  until  the  last  of  October.  It  has  all  the 
beauty  of  colour  of  the  pretty  little  Lady  Apple,  and  is  much 
cultiyated  and  admired,  both  ibr  the  table  ana  for  oooking.  It 
IF  also  very  highly  esteemed  for  drying. 

Fruit  medium  sized,  flat,  and  quite  smooth  and  fiiir.  Skin 


Fig.  35.  AfaMfen*«IUL 
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thiiiy  ekar  lenoQ  yellow,  with  a  odkmred  cheek,  eofMttlmee deli- 
cately tinted  like  a  blush,  and  Id  othem  with  a  brilUant  red. 
Stalk  short,  planted  in  a  rather  wide,  deep  hollow.  Basin  mode, 
rately  depressed,  calyx  closed.  Flesh  white,  tender,  spnghily 
irith  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  The  fruit  is  very  ti^ht.  Thiii  -  • 
variety  forms  a  handsome,  rapid  growing  tve^  with  a  Bne 
spreading  head,  and  beacs  laige  crops. 

55.  NoKsucH.    Thomp.  Lind. 
Nonradi.  Bon.  Fonytk, 

An  old  English  sort,  chiefiy  valued  for  the  beautiful  transpa- 
rent jelly  which  it  makes. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regular  form,  flat.  Skin  greenish  yel- 
low, striped  and  spotted  with  dull  brick  red.  Calyx  set  in  a 
wide,  regular,  shallow  hasin.  Stalk  short  and  slender.  Flesh 
white,  soil,  with  a  plentiful  sub-acid  juice.    A  great  bearer. 

56.  Old  English  Codlin.  Thomp« 
EMdUiCodlin.  CteX&uLJte. 

^■■■^^H^^^^^VV    ^^^rVBwHB^^r  V^^^M^^^^B  ^^MOT^^^V  ^Hf^^^^^BV 

A  large  and  fair  cooking  apple,  in  use  from  Jnly  to  Noveml^er. 
Fruit  generally  above  medium  size,  oblong  or  conical,  and  a 
little  irregular.  Skin  clear  lemon  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush 
next  the  sun.  Stalk  stout  and  short.  Flesh  wlute,  tender,  and 
of  a  rather  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.  Much  esteemed  for  cook- 
ing, ripens  gradually  upon  the  tree,  and  is  free  from  liability  to 
rot.  In  New*Jersey  this  fine  old  fhiit  is  largely  cultivated  for 
market,  as  it  produoes  handsome  and  abundant  crops.  The 
leaves  are  large,  and  the  trees  are  very  vigorous  and  firuitihl. 

67.  PkACH-PoNn  SWSBT. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  autumn  variety,  from  a  small  ylHage 
of  this  name,  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  which  we  received 
from  Mr.  J.  R.  Comstock,  an  extensive  orchardist  ne#r  Pough* 

keepsie.    It  appears  well  worthy  of  a  more  ffeneral  dissemination. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  flat,  and  a  little  one-sided  or  an- 
gular in  its  form.  Skin  striped  light  red.  Stalk  long  and 
slender.  Flesh  tender  or  very  mellow,  moderately  juicy,  wilh  a 
very  rich,swee^and  agreeable  flavour.  September  to  November. 

■ 

58.  PoioiE  D£  Neige.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Fameuse.  FitngOk, 
8>ngttin»m. 

A  very  celebrated  Canada  fruit,  which  has  its  name  fiom  tht 
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ffMywarhil^  colour  of  its  flesh,  or,  as  some  say^  ftom  the  Tillagtt 

whence  it  was  first  taken  to  England.  It  is  an  excellent,  ])ro« 
ductivo,  dutuum  apple,  and  is  especially  valuable  in  noithera 

latitudes. 

p'ruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  somewhat  flattoiu^d.  Skip 
with  a  ground  of  pale  greenish  yellow,  mixpri  with  faint  streaks 
of  pale  red  on  the  shady  side,  but  marked  with  blotches  and  short 
stripes  of  darker  red,  and  becoming  a  fine  deep  red  in  the  sun. 
Stalk  quite  slender,  iiali  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  narrow  funnel 
shaped  cavity  Calyx  small  and  set  in  a  shallow  rather  narrow 
basin.  Flesh  «emarkahly  white,  very  tender,  juicy  and  good, 
wkh  a  slight  perfume.  Ripe  in  October  and  Norember.  A 
regular  bearer,  and  a  handsome  dessert  firuit. 

69.  PoRTEB.  §  Man.  Thomp. 

A  first  rate  New-England  fruit,  raised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Porter, 
of  Sherburne,  Mass.,  and  deservedly  a  great  favourite  in  the 
Boston  market.  The  £ruit  is  remarkably  fiiir,  and  the  tree  is 
very  productive. 


Fig.  37.  Portor. 
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Praii  rather  lar^e,  regular,  oldong,  narrowing  to  the  eye. 
Skin  clear,  glossy,  Biight  yellow,  and  when  exposed,  with  a  dull 
blush  next  tlie  sun*  Calyx  aot  in  a  narrow  and  deep  basin. 
Stalk  rather  slender,  not  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh 
fine  grained,  and  abounding  with  juice  of  a  sprightly  agreeable 
flafoar*  Ripens  in  September,  and  deserve*  general  cultivation. 

60.  Pma  Apfub  Russbt.  Lindley. 

We  hnve  at  last  been  able  to  procure  this  variety,  and  we 
insert  LiiitHey's  description,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  a  sort 
which  appears  to  be  highly  deserving  of  trial  in  this  country. 

*'  Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  roundish,  ovate,  with  broad  ob 
tuse  angles  on  its  sides,  about  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  deep.  Eye  small,  with  a 
Tery  short,  connivent  calyx,  placed  in  a  shallow depressi'm,  sur* 
rounded  hy  ten  rather  unequal  plaits.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  in- 
serted In  an  uneven  cavity,  one  half  of  which  protrudes  beyond 
the  base.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  almost  covered  with  white 
specks  on  one  part,  and  a  thick  scabrous,  yellowish  russet  on 
the  other,  which  extends  round  the  stock.  Flesh  very  pale  yel- 
low, crisp,  very  short,  and  tender.  Juice  more  abundant  than 
in  any  apple  I  have  ever  met  with,  as  it  generally  runs  very 
copiously  as  soon  as  cut  open,  saccharine,  with  that  just  propor- 
tion of  acid  which  characterizes  our  njost  valuable  fruits,  and  of 
a  spicy  aromatic  flavour,  with  a  high  perfume. 

A  dessert  apple  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
October." 


61.  PUMFKU^  PvUSSET. 
Sweet  Ru5PPt.  AVnrM*. 


Pumpkin  Sweety 
flint  RiHBet, 


This  is  another  of  the  large  sweet  apples  so  popular  in  New 
England,  and  is  considered  valuable  by  many.   It  is,  however 

Huch  inclined  to  rot. 

Fruit  large,  round  ;  flesh,  pale  yellowish  green,  slightly 
covered  with  russet.  Stalk  lon<?,  set  in  a  wide  shallow  cavity, 
Eye  narrow,  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  exceedingly  ricli  and  sweet. 
September  to  January.    Trees  large  and  spreading. 

62.  Rambo.  §  Co.\e.  Thomp. 

Romanite,  1 
S«'.ek-no-farther,  >  qf  New-Jertey, 

BmMl  aiulCfaeew  A|)ple, ) 

The  Rambo  is  one  of  the  most  popular  autumn  firoite  to  }m 
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found  in  the  Philadelphia  markets.  It  is  a  highly  TAlttaUeafipItt 
for  the  table  or  kftofaeti,  and  the  tree  thrives  well  on  light  iandy 
«>iUy  being  a  native  of  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 


Ftg.  97.  JBoiiBbu 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  fiat.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish  white  to 
the  shade,  streaked  and  marbled  with  pale  yellow  and  red  in  the 
sun,  and  speckled  with  large  rough  dots.   Stalk  long,  rather 

sk  ridt  r,  curved  to  one  side,  and  deeply  planted  in  a  smooth,  fun- 
nei-like  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  In  a  broad  basin,  which  is 
slightly  plaited  around  it.  Flesh  greenish  white,  very  tender^ 
with  a  rich,  sprightly,  sub-acid  flavour.  October  to  December. 
This  applo  resembles  externally  the  American  Domine,  whichy 
however,  is  a  very  late-keepiug  winter  fruit. 

^8.  Rambour  Franc.  '  Duh.  Thomp. 

Frank  Rarabour.  UmSmf* 
Rambour  d'Ki*-.,  or 
SiunnuT  Ranibour.  Core. 
JKanbour  d'F4e.  Poitaav. 

This  is  a  French  fruit,  common  in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
and  according  to  Coxr  ,  was  introducf^f?  r'-f)m  the  garden  of  St. 
Cloud.  It  is  of  pretty  good  quality,  liiough  most  esteemed  for 
cookinfj. 

Fruit  a  little  above  medium  size,  (sometimes quite  large,)  flat» 
generally  evenly  formed,  but  occasionally  a  little  irregular. 
Skin  piile,  greenish  yellow,  sliplitly  stained  and  streaked  with 
red  on  th^'  sunny  side.  Stalk  short,  rather  fleshy  and  deeply 
inserted.  Eye  large,  the  nearly  closed  calyx  set  in  a  deep, 
slightly  fbrrawed  hasin.   Flesh  rather  soft,  of  a  sprightly^  sno- 
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acid  flavour,  &  lit^  bitter  before  maturity.    Ripens  eariy  in 

September. 

64  Ross  Nonpareil.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

This  »  an 
Irish  fruit,  and, 

to  our  taste, one 
of  the  highest 

flavoured  and 
most  delicioufl 
of  all  apples, 
for  the  dpssert, 
approaching  in 
flavour  some 
kinds  of  poar. 
In  England  this 
is  a  winter  fruit, 
but  with  us, 
owing  to  the 
greater  warmth 
of  our  autumn, 
it  Is  in  perfec- 
tion the  last  of 

P%.3a.  JtMtiViMifMmL  October,  and 

will  keep  a  month. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  roundish,  narrowing  a  little 
to  the  eye.  Skin  covered  with  a  thin  mell'^w  rii<^^r't,  nnd  faintly 
stairied  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  Ions', 
slender,  and  rather  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  set  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  greetiish  white,  tender,  with  a  rich  aromatic  fla- 
vour,— ^wiiat  is  called  a  Fennel  flavour  by  the  English.  A  pro- 
fuse bearer,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  amateur's  garden. 

65.  Red  Iwgestrie.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Thhi,  and  the  Yeltow  IngesKrie,  are  cross-bred  seedlings 
raised  by  Mr«  Knight,  from  the  English  Golden  Pippin.  They 
are  greatly  admired  as  dessert  apples  In  England* 

Fruit  small,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  oblong 

orofrate,  with  a  wide  basin  at  the  eye,  and  a  short  and  slendei 
llftlk.  Skin  bright  yellow,  tinged  and  mottled  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  speckled  with  obscure  dots.  Flesh  very  firm, 
juicy  and  high  flavoured.    Ripens  in  September  and  October. 

The  Yellow  Ingestrie  diffprs  from  the  above  as  follows: 
fruit  of  smaller  size,  of  a  clear,  bright  gold  colour,  witliout  red. 
Eye  small  and  shallow.  Flesh  tender  and  delicate,  with  a 
plentiful  juice  when  freshly  gathered  from  the  tree.  October. 
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60.  SviotBft  SwKBT  PasadisC 

A  Pennsylvania  fruit,  sent  to  us  by  J.  B.  Garber,  Esq.,  « 
rcalous  frnit  f^ron  rr  of  Columbia,  in  that  state.  It  is  a  large, 
fsiir,  sweet  apple,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class, 
for  the  dessert.  The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer,  begins  to  bear 
while  young,  and  if»  highly  deserving  general  cultivation.  It 
has  no  aH'mity  to  the  Paradise  Apple  used  for  stocks. 

Fruit  quite  large,  round  and  regular  in  its  form,  a  little  flattened 
at  both  ends.  Skin  rather  thick,  pale  green,  sometimes  fainily 
tinged  with  yellow  in  the  sun,  and  very  distinctly  marked  with 
numerous,  large,  dark,  gray  dots.  Stalk  strong,  and  set  in  an 
eTen»  moderately  deep  hollow.  Flesh  tender,  crisp,  very  juicy^ 
with  a  sweet,  rieh^  aromatic  flavour.  Ripe  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember* 

67.  CIcAKtiT  Peaucaik*   Thomp.  I4nd. 

6eU*t  Scarlet  Pe&nnain.  Ronalds. 
Otted  PMdi  ^  MM  £i«IhA  fMrfMH; 

A  showy  dessert  apple,  raised,  according  to  Ronalds,  by  Mr. 
Bell,  land  Stewart  at  Sion  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, about  the  year  1800. 

Fruit  medium  sized,  pea rmain  or  conical  shaped.  Skin  light 
crimson,  or  yellow,  in  the  shade,  rich  crimson  on  the  sunny  side  ; 
stalk  nearly  an  incii  long,  deeply  set.  Calyx  full  and  spreading, 
in  a  deeply  sunk  basin,  surrounded  by  a  few  plaits.  Flesh 
white,  stained  with  a  tinge  of  pink,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  good 
flavour.  In  eating  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  tenth  of  Octo- 
ber*  A  plentiflil  bearer. 

68.  SBn.NO-TVBTBEx.  Coxe, 

Autumn  Seek-no-further.  Km, 

This  seems  to  be  a  fiirourite  name  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
diflleuU  to  saj  to  what  Tariety  it  should  be  exclusively  applied. 
The  Seekoio^fiirther  of  NewJersey  and  Pennsylmia  is  1^ 
Rambo,  (see  Rambo ;)  that  of  some  parts  of  New-York  is  tho 
American  Domine,  (see  the  latter.)  The  Seek-no-furlfaer  of 
Cose  is  a  large,  roundish  fruit,  narrower  at  the  eye.  Skin 
smooth,  pale  yellowish  green,  or  nearly  white ;  the  flesh  yellow^ 
juicy,  rich  and  tender.  The  trunk  straight  and  tall,  supporting 
a  re^Tular  well-formed  head.   Bipe  in  Octoberi  and  will  keep  a 

OOnple  of  months. 

The  Westjield  Seek-m-further  is  the  Scek-no-further  of  Con- 
necticut, and  is  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  variety  of  that  dis- 
triot.   U  has  a  Pearmaia  ^vouj^  and  is  much  6upej:ior  to  thft 
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Green  Seek-no- further  just  described.  Fruit  large,  pretty  regti 
larly  round.  Skin  pale,  or  dull  red  over  a  pale  clouded  green 
f>round — the  red  sprinkled  with  obscure  russety  yellow  dots. 
Sialk  very  slender,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  an 
even  cavity.  Calvx  closed,  or  with  a  few  reflexed  segments, 
and  set  in  an  even  basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  white,  fine 
pained,  tender,  with  a  rich,  pearniain  flavour.  A  first  rat^ 
mdL   October  to  February. 

09.  Stroat.   Floy.  Ken. 

^  SuraaL  Thomp, 

An  apple  in  high  esteem  among  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  on  tb«  North  River,  the  original  tree  of  which  is  said 
to  have  grown  in  a  street  {stroat,  Dutch)  of  Albany.  It  ia  well 
known  at  Kingston,  N.  T. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  regularly  ibnned,  roundish, 
oblong,  and  tapering  a  little  to  the  eve.  Blcin  smooth,  yellowish 
green.  Stem  short,  pretty  stout,  and  planted  in  a  rather  shallow 
cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  very  tender,  with  an  excellent,  richi 
iMrisk  flavour.  In  eating  from  September  to  December. 

70.  WoBMSLET  PiFPiN.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Knjgiit'Si  CodOn. 

A  well-flavoured  autumnal  fruit,  from  the  English  Garden^ 
ripening  the  last  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  roundish,  tapering  a  little  towards  the  eye, 

which  is  deeply  sunk,  and  the  basin  slightly  plaited.  Skin 
pale  green,  or  straw  colour,  darker  next  the  sun,  and  sprinkled 
with  dark  specks.  Stalk  deeply  planted,  nearly  an  inch  lon^. 
Flesh  white,  crisp,  firm,  with  a  rich  high  flavoured  juice.  This 
is  considered,  abroad,  one  of  the  richest  flavoured  apples,  but  it 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  over-praised,  being  rather  too  firm 
and  too  acid. 


CloMS  HI.    Winter  Applu. 


71*  AxmisTON.  Thomp.  JAnS*  Ron* 

Oldnker's  New.  J  act  |#  Vk^fc 

Ijud  Gwydr'8  Newtown  Pippin.  ) 

A  tfiird  rate  apple,  valued  in  England  as  exoelleiit  Ibr  ooofe. 
!iig»  Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  ribbed,  and  rather  broadest 
•I      baae,  81da  pab  greeiiish.yeUoWy  ftiaty  mailMd  wilb 
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Streaks  or  network  of  russet.  Stalk  short,  planted  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  with  open,  long  segments  set  fn  a  deep,  rather 
uneven  badn.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender,  with  a 
tolerable,  somewhat  acid  flavour.  The  English  trace  some  re* 
semblance  between  this  and  the  Newtown  pippin,  but  we  per- 
ceive no  ttmilaiity.   October  to  January. 

72.  AicsRicAK  Pirrnv.   Coze.  Thomp. 

Gfindstoote. 

Valuable  only  for  its  late  keeping  and  for  eider,  th^  American 
pippin  has  never  been  much  cultivated  out  of  New-Jersey.  The 
ikewtown  pippin  which  is  frequently  called  by  this  name  abroad^ 
is  very  different,  and  infinitely  supenour  to  Uits. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  and  regular  form,  roundi^,  somewhat 
flattened.  Skin  dull  red  in  patches  and  stripes,  o«  a  dnll  green 
ground,  marked  bv  pretty  lariin  star-like,  yellowish  russet  specks, 
which  make  the  surface  rather  rough.  Stalk  short,  somewhat 
fleshy  and  set  in  an  irregular  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set 
almost  even  with  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  Flesh  white,  firm, 
juicy,  with  a  somewhat  brisk,  acid  flavour.  Keeps  till  June. 
Trees  with  crooked  shouts. 

73.  Baldwin.  §  Ken.  Thomp.  Man. 

Woodpecker. 

The  Baldwin  stands  at  the  head  of  all  New-England  apples, 
and  is  unquestionably  a  first  rate  fruit  in  all  respects.  It  is  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  more  largely  cultivated  for  the 
Boston  market  than  any  other  sort.  It  bears  most  abundantly 
with  us,  and  we  have  had  the  satisfoetlon  of  raising  l  arger,  more 
beautl&l)  and  highly  flavoured  specimens  here*  than  we  ever 
«aw  in  its  native  region.  The  Baldwin,  ia  Aftrour  and  gaaenal 
characteristics,  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  lamily^as  our 
Bsopus  Spitzenbui^h,  and  deserves  its  extensive  popularity. 

Fruit  large,  roundidh,  and  narrowing  a  little  to  the  eye.  Skin 
yellow  in  the  shade,  but  nearly  covered  and  striped  with  crimmy 
red,  and  orange,  in  the  sun ;  dotted  with  a  few  large  russet  dots, 
and  with  radiating  streaks  of  russet  about  the  stalk.  Calyx 
closed,  set  in  a  rather  narrow,  plaited  basin.  Stalk  half  to 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender  for  so  lar<:c  a  fruit, 
planted  in  an  even,  moderately  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish 
white,  crisp,  with  tliat  agreeable  mingling  of  the  saccharine  and 
acid  which  constitutes  a  rich,  high  flavour.  The  tree  is  a  vigo- 
rous, upright  grower,  and  bears  most  abundantly.  Ripe  froin 
Kovember  to  March,  but  with  us,  is  in  perfection  in  January. 
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Fig.  39.  Jiaidum, 


74.  Black  Apple.  Coxe. 
Black  American.  TAomp.  / 

A  native  fruit,  of  a  very  dark  red  colour,  and  of  a  mlldi 
Mher  mgn&Mt  flavour. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  round  or  very  slightlv  flat* 
tened.  Skin  dark  red,  almost  black,  with  a  mealy,  whitish 
Uoom  on  the  sur&ce.  The  etalk  half  to  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  pretty  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  in  a  rather  ahftltow 
basin.  Flet»h  yellowish  red,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  medium  quality* 
The  tree  when  fully  grown  has  a  rather  drooping  head.  Uipm 
tram  November  to  February. 

75.  BoRSDORFFSR.   Thomp.  Knoop. 

Borsdorflf!  Lind. 
King  (jieorge  the  Third.  Ron. 

Queen's,  ^ 

Reinnette  Bfitarde,  of  variom 

Edler  Winter  KoMMlorfler,  gardenia 

Bemne!te  de  Mtttue,  >   ac.  to 

Ganet  Ripm  l%amf. 
Kin?, 

\  Le  Gmnd  Cohemian  BorsdoriKsr,^ 

A  small,  celebrated  German  apple  introduced  into  England  by 
Ununn  Charlotte*   It  it  mueh  aomired  as  a  dessert  fruit. 
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Fruit  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  rounoish-oval,  narrowint 
at  the  eye.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  full  red  cheek,  sprinkled 
witJi  a  Hitlc  russet.  Calvx  set  in  a  small,  even  basin  but  little 
sunk.    Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender.    Flesh  yellowish- white, 

very  firm  and  crisp,  with  a  rich,  brisk,  perfumed  flavour.  The 
tree  grows  rather  loosely,  and  the  biosaonui  appear  late.  No- 
vember to  February. 

76.  Bslle-Fleur,  Yellow.  ^  Thomp. 

Bell-Flower.    Core.  Floy  Ken. 


The  Yellow  Belle-Fleur  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  excellent 
winter  apple,  every  where  highly  esteemed  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  most  abundantly  seen  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  as  it 
thnvea  well  in  the  sandy  soils  of  New  Jersey.  Coze  first  de- 
scribed this  fruit ;  the  original  tree  of  which,  grew  in  Burling* 


n 


Fig.  40.  YeUtm  BelU'FUur. 
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fOD,  New-Jersey.  We  follow  Thompson,  in  calling  it  Belle- 
Fkwr,  from  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms,  with  the  class  of  Frencli 
apples,  to  which  it  belongs. 

Fruit  verylargr,  oblonn-,  a  little  irreG:Tilar,  tapering  to  the  eve. 
Sldn  smooth,  pale  lemon  yellow,  often  with  a  blush  next  the  sun. 
Stalk  long  and  slender,  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed  and  sei 
in  a  rather  narrow,  plaited  basin.  Seeds  in  a  large  hollow  cap- 
sule 01  core.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  sprightly,  sub. 
acid  flavour  ;  before  fully  ripe,  it  is  considerably  acid.  Wood 
yellowish,  and  tree  vigorous,  with  spreading,  drooping  branches. 
A  regular  and  excellent  bearer,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
orchard.  Novenlwlo  Maidiy 

77.  Bbllv-Plsv*,  Writs,  f 

i 

White  BeMowtT.  )  qf  Indiana,  and  ike      WbiXB  Pippin. 

Green  BidUlvwer.  )    North,  «iia  WkA      Orane^fe  Pi|>pin. 

UkttroiL  I  <^  Cmcn^  Ohio  Favourite. 

WbUtt  Debob.  I    mtiL  Holluw  Cor«d  Fipfnn,  (qf  tome,- 

The  White  Belle-Fleur  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dissemina- 
ted and  popular  apples  in  the  Western  states.  It  is  a  native^ 
and  was  originally  carried  to  the  west  by  Mr.  Brunson,  a  nur- 
seryman, who  eniimted  from  New.YorIc  first  to  Huron  co., 
Ohio,  and  afterwards  to  Wayne  co.,  Indiana^isseminating  it 

largely. 
It  growi 

pretty 

stronfrly, 

bears  ve- 
ry abun* 
dantly, 
and  ita 
brittle 
bearing 
shootsare 
Inclined 
to  break. 
Uead 
spread* 
ing,  but 
nottiroop* 
ing. 
This  is 

a  very 
fair  and 
hands'me 
fruit,  less 

Fig.  41.    White  BeUe-Fleur.  acid  than 

the  Yellow  Belle-Fleur.    The  Cumberland  Sjn'ce,  of  Coxe,  well 
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'  known  here,  and  gi^  en  in  previous  editions  as  a  synonym,  is,  w« 
find  on  farther  acquaintance  with  the  white  Belle-Fieur,  aa  en* 
tircly  (lislinct  variety. 

Fruit  medium  lo  large.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellowish -white, 
marked  with  small  brown  dol.s,  and  rarely  with  a  faiiiL  blu^li. 
Stttik  long,  &lender»  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  m 
•  fiRiall,  narrow  ham.  Flesh  white,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a 
delicate,  sprightly  flavour.  Cm  luge  and  hoUow.  Octobar 
March. 

78.  Bsllb-Fleub^  Red. 

A  third  rate,  weU  i$mm,  Froneh  wriely^  scarcely  worth 

cultivation. 

Fruit  larf!;p,  rpn^ular,  oblonn^-conical.  Skin  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  but  nearly  covered  with  red,  striped  with  dark  red,  and 
dotted  with  yellow.  Stalk  pretty  long,  planted  in  a  deep,  nar- 
row cavity.  Calyx  closed,  sunk  in  a  deep,  narrow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  of  tolerable,  and  mild  flavouri  apt  to  be- 
come mealy.    November  to  January. 

79.  Belle-Fleur,  Brabant.    Thomp.  Ron. 

The  Brabant  Belle-Flear  Is  a  new  rariety  from  Holland. 
The  fruh  la  large  and  heavy,  and  bida  fair  to  prove  a  very  ex- 
oellent  winter  apple.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  roreading,  and 
It  requires  to  be  grafted  high  to  make  a  good  head. 

Fruit  lai^,  roundish-oblong,  slightly  ribbed.  Skin  pala 
yellow,  slightly  striped  with  red.  Calyx  laige^  set  in  a  pretty 
wide,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  firm,  juioy,  with  a  rioh|  plMsani» 
soh-aold  flavour.  Deoember  to  April. 

82.  Cornish  Gilliflower.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Cornish  July  flower. 
Pomme  Rbgelana. 

This  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  flavoured  apples  in  Eng. 
land,  whence  it  comes ;  it  is  rather  a  shy  bearer  there,  but  we 
think  it  promises  better  here,  in  this  respect. 

Fruit  medium  size,  ovate,  narrowing  much  to  the  ey« 
where  it  la  ribbed,  ^n  dull  green,  or  dark  yellowish  greeii^ 
with  a  sunny  side  of  brownish  red,  intermixed  with  a  few  streaks 
of  richer  red.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  very  narrow,  furrowed  or 
knobby  basin.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh  yel 
lowish,  firm,  with  a  rich,  hif^h  flavour,  and  a  slight  perfumCf  re* 
tembiing  that  of  the  Gilliflower.   November  to  April. 
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88.  Oatshbao.   Goxe.  Lind* 

Bound  Catshead.  TAontp.  ? 
Oiliead  Gweniag. 

A  veiy  large  apple,  cultivated  for  drying  in  aome  pftfta  of  tlit 
0oantry,  but  of  little  other  value  except  as  a  cooking  apple. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size  roimd.    Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  ana 
▼pry  deeply  sunk.   Calyx  set  in  a  deep,  open  basin.    Skin  quite 
gniooih,  pale  green.    Flesh  tender,  with  a  sob-acid  juioe.  Oo 
tober  aud  November. 

84.  Calvillk,  White  Winter.  Lind. 

Calville  Blanche     Ilivcr.    Tkmp.  a  M.  iVMla 
White  C>alviUe.  Cose. 

The  White  Winter  Calville  is  a  celebrated  old  French  sauce 
ind  cooking  apple ;  but  like  most  others  of  its  class,  is  not 
worthy  of  cuhiyatkm  here. 

Pritit  large,  rather  flat,  wifh  the  broad  uneTen  ribs  on  Its  sides 
which  eharacterize  Calville  apples.  Skin  smooth,  pale  greenish 
yellow,  becoming  when  fully  ripe,  yellow,  with  a  mint  blush  on 
one  side.  Calyx  small,  deeply  set  in  an  angular  irregular  basin. 
Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  deeply  planted. 
Flesh  white,  large  grained,  tender  and  light,  with  a  pleasant, 
third  rate  flavour  ;  juice  scarcely  acid.  A  strong  growing  tree, 
and  a  good  bearer.   Novembei  to  February, 

85.  Calville,  Red  Wintee.  Lind. 

Calville  Rouge  d'Hiver.  Thttmp,  Haum, 

Calville  Rotige.    O.  Duh. 
Red  Calville.  Cose. 

The  Red  Winter  Calville  is  another  old  French  variety  of  the 
same  general  character  as  the  foregoing — good  ibr  culinary  use, 
but  of  very  indilTerent  flavour. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish-oblong,  a  little  flattened  at  the 
stem,  and  narrowing  to  the  eye.  Stalk  stout,  of  medium  length, 
deeply  planted.  Calyx  in  a  large  deep  basin.  Skin  on  the 
shaded  side  pale  red,  on  the  sunny  side  dark  red,  covered  with 
blnom.  Flrsh  tender,  and  flavour  a  mild  sub-acid.  No- 
vember to  Maich. 

86.  Cos,  OR  Caas.    Ken.  Buel. 

A  native  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  where  it  is  productive,  and  very 
highly  esteemed.  ^ 
Fruit  large,  one  sided  or  angular,  roundish,  broad  and  flatten 
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•d  at  the  stalk,  oarrawing  a  good  deal  to  the  ejre.  Skin  amooth, 
pale  greenish  jelknr  in  the  shade,  but  red  in  the  sun,  with 
splashes  and  specks  of  bright  rad,  and  a  few  yellow  dots.  Stalk 
Teiy  short,  and  rather  strong,  downy^  deeply  inserted  in  a  wide 
one  sided  cavity.  Calyx  small,  in  a  narrow,  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  with  a  mild,  agreeable  flavoor*  lleoenbof 
Ui  March* 

67.  Chandlbk.  ^ 

Wo  received  this  fine  variety,  whicli  is  a  great  favourite  iQ 
Connecticut,  from  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Ramsdeli,  of  Thompson,  in  that 
state.  He  informs  us  that  it  originated  in  the  town  of  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  (celebrated  as  the  place  of  Gren.  Putaam's  adTenture 
with  the  wolf.) 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened,  and  one-sided  or  an- 
gular in  its  form ;  obscurely  ribbed  on  its  sides.  Skin  thiokly 
striked  and  orarspread  with  dull  red,  (w^  a  &w  streaks  <» 
briffhter  red)  on  a  greenish  vellow  ground ;  the  rsd  sprmkM 
wim  light  gray  dots.  Stalk  short,  deeply  sunk  In  a  wide  eaviQr« 
Calyx  small  and  closed,  set  in  a  plaited,  wide  basin*  Cbre  and 
aeeda  small.  Flesh  greenish  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  mode* 
rately  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  The  tree  is  one  of  moderate 
our,  and  ia  a  great  bearer.   November  to  February. 


1%  42.  Ckimdkr 
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M.  CouRT-FXNDu  Plat.  §  Thomp. 

Coort-prndo.   Ltmi.  P.  Mag.  Nmmtle, 
Court-pendu  plat  rougaatKQ. 
Capendu.  O.  Duk, 
Gmnaa**  Apple, 

la  Extra, 
Rond  GnMy 
Rose, 


Rouge  Mnqni,  l^f^SS^ 
CoriandrA  Rose,  f  OM^irtiV 

Poawe  de  Bertin» 
Wollaton  PippiBf 
Ruasiaa, 

ftincMM  Noblo  ZoelBy 


to 


Tills  handsome  French  apple  is  very  papular  abroad,  ad  may 
readily  be  seen  by  the  great  variety  of  names  under  which  it 
is  known  in  various  nurseries  in  England,  and  on  the  continent. 
It  thrives  equally  well  here,  and  proves  a  beautiful  acquisition 
to  the  dessert. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed  and  quite  flat.  Skin 
rich,  deep  crimson  on  the  sunny  side,  with  a  little  pale  greenish 
yellow  in  the  shade.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  very  deep  cavi- 
ij.  Oalyz  large,  set  in  »  wide  abaUow  basin.  Wi&A  yellow- 
eiiap,  wim  a  iwkt  brisk,  add  flavour.  The  tne  bears  yoong 
and  plentifully.   NoTember  to  February^ 

This  sort  in  England  is  fireqaently  grafted  on  the  French  Pa- 
indise  stock,  when  it  forms  a  neat  little  bush,  not  much  larger 
than  a  Gooseberry,  and  bean  an  abuudanoe  of  handsomo  snd 
good  fruit. 

69.  CouHT  OP  Wicx.  §  Thomp.  Ron. 

Court  of  Wick  Pippin.   Und.  P.  Mag. 
Court  de  Wick.  Hooker. 
Rival  Golden  Pip|iin> 
Fry's  Pippin, 
Gdden  Drop, 
Wood's  Himiingdon, 
Transjmreni  Pippin, 
Phillip's  Reineiie, 
Kniglilvvirk  Pippin, 
Week's  Pippin, 


'qf  variom  EngUA  mtnena. 


A  high  flsTOured  English  dessert  apple,  of  the  Golden  pippin 
olass,  which  succeeds  well  with  us. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  regjularly  formed,  a^^out  two  and 
a  half  inohes  in  diameter,  roundish  ovate,  somewhat  flattened. 
Skin  greenish  yellow  in  the  shado,  but  becominir  a  warm  orange, 
with  a  little  red,  and  dotted  with  small  russet  brown  specks  in 
the  sun.    Calyx  with  wide  spread  segments,  and  set  in  a  wide 
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even  shallow  basin.  Stalk  short,  rather  slender.  Flesh  yellow, 
crisp,  and  juicy,  with  a  high,  poignant  flavour.  October  t4i 
Pebruftry. 

The  Court  of  Wyck  is  an  exceedingly  hardy  tree,  and  i% 
therefore,  well  adapted  for  Carjida  or  Maine. 

90.  CRAllBBaRT  PiPFiir. 

This  strikingly  beautiful  apple  we  found  growing  on  a  farm 
near  Hudson,  N.  Y.  It  is  only  second  rate  in  point  of  flavoui^ 
about  equal  to  the  Hawtlinrnden — ^but  it  is  an  pxcellfnt  cooking 
apple,  and  its  beautiful  appearance  and  great  productiveness, 
will,  we  think,  render  it  a  popular  variety.  It  is  not  iinlike  in 
appearance  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  the  Maiden's  Blush, 
and  it  cooies  into  use  just  as  that  sort  goes  out. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  very  regularly  formed,  a  litile  fiau 
tened.  Skin  very  smooth,  of  a  fine  clear  yellow  in  the  shade, 
with  a  bright  scarlet  cheek.  Stalk  nearly  threa  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  slender,  planted  in  a  very  even  and  nMxlerately  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  rather  small,  set  in  a  deep,  regular  baaki.  Flesh 
white,  mo  1  l  ately  juicy,  with  a  mild,  sub-add  flavour.  No« 
vemher  to  February. 

91.  DamoiT, 

Bed  Detroit. 
Black  DetroiL 
BUck  Apple.      )  ^ 
Urge  Black.     [  </  mm, 
GMMttFwia.) 

This  fruit,  commonly  known  in  Western  New-York  and 
Miclii^iin  as  the  Detroit,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  neiglibourhood  of  Detroit  by  early  French  settlers,  and 
thence  disseminated.  Tliere  is  little  doubt  that,  like  many 
other  varieties  grown  at  the  west,  and  supposed  to  be  indigenous 
there,  thb  will  yet  prove  to  he  some  old  variety*  It  k  a  Tory 
good  fruit,  of  striking  appearance. 

There  is  another  apple  incorrectly  called  Detroit,  or  Whita 
Detroit,  at  Cincinnati,  which  is  synonymous  with  the  White 
Belle-Fleur.    [See  the  latter.] 

Fruit  of  medium  or  rather  large  size,  roundish,  somewhat 
flattened,  and  pretty  regular.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Skin  pretty  thick,  smooth  and 
glossy,  bright  crimson  at  first,  but  becominn^  dark  blackish  pur- 
ple at  rnaturitv,  soinnwhat  dotted  and  marbled  with  specks  of 
fawn  colour  oa  [iie  sunnv  sitle.  Calvx  dosed,  set  in  a  rather 
deep,  plaited  basin.  Flcsli  wljite,  (sometinnes  stained  with  rod 
to  the  core  in  exposed  specimens,)  crisp,  juicy,  of  agreeable 
sprightly,  sub-acid  flavour.    Ootobei  to  February. 
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95L  BBuroxDSBm  FainiDuii«k  Thorny*  Liad. 

A  large  green  English  apple,  excellent  for  kitehen  a«w  Frail 
•Arge,  roundish,  obscurely  ribbed.  Skin  deep  greeD*  paler  at 
maturity.  Stalk  short,  deeply  planted.  Caijz  open,  rather 
deeply  set*  Flesh  yellowish,  tendery  yiisjf  with  A  ^aaSUit 
acid  flavour*   Oc^bex  to  f  ebruaxj* 

93.  Ddtcr  MiGiroNifB.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Reinette  Doree,  (of  Hbe  Omwmu,)      Paternoster  ApfeL 
Puijune  de  Laaii.  S«ttin  i^ippin. 

Gnner  CiMotir  BirhiftWih  GopnantiMNrpft  Onbi. 

This  magnificent  and  delicious  apple  from  Holland,  proves 
one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  that  we  have  received  from 
abroad.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  Dutch  Mignonne  is  larger 
and  finer  here  than  at  home.  At  any  rate  we  know  none  supe- 
rior to  it  in  superb  appearance  and  rich  flavour  as  an  early  win- 
ter fruit.  The  tree  makes  very  strong  upright  shoots,  and  bears 
fin  '  crops.    ( Ha wthornden,  incorrectly,  of  some  gardens  here.) 

Fruit  large,  often  very  large,  roundish,  very  reeulaiiy  formedl 
Skin  dull  orange,  half  covered  or  more  with  rlcn,  dull  red,  dot- 
ted and  mottled  with  large  yellow  russet  speoks.  Calyx  open, 
aet  in  a  deep,  round,  regular  hasin.  Stalk  nearly  an  ineh  long, 
ale»der,  bent,  and  planted  in  a  narrowi  deep  cavity.  FMi  at 
firyt  firm,  hot  beooming  tender,  with  a  richy  very  aromatio  fla« 
fupr.  Movenher  to  February. 

DooTOB.  Coze.  Tbemp. 

DiWitt. 

A  Pennsylvania  apple,  named  in  honour  of  a  physician  of 
G^^i  aiantown,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice.  It  is  not  so  much 
estP-#*or)ed  here  at  the  north,  as  the  tree  is  ratlier  an  indifferent 
gfowcir  and  hearer. 

Kniit  medium  siaed,  regularly  fimned  and  flat.  Skin  smooth, 
yeli'vw,  striped  and  washed  with  two  or  three  shades  of  red,  with 
a  ^w  darker  spots.  Calyx  set  in  a  deep  baain.  Stalk  very 
short,  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  and  breaking  in  its 
Isjrtoiey  with  an  eioellent,  slightly  aromatic  flavour*  Ooloher 
lo  January. 

Ml  Doxnia. 

This  ajiple,  extensively  planted  in  the  orchards  on  the  Hudson, 
much  resembles  tlie  Rambo  externally,  that  the  two  are  often 
noixfiumded  together,  and  t^  outline  of  the  latter  fruit  (aee 
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iUmbo,)  may -be  tefcen  ts  imriy  a  fte-aimile  of  tliSs.  Tlie 
Domine  is,  however,  of  a  liyeller  colour,  and  the  flavour  and 
ieason  of  the  two  fruits  are  very  distinct, — ^the  Rambo  being 
rather  a  high  flavoTired  f»arly  winter  or  autumn  apple,  while  tilO 
Domine  \?  a  sprightly,  juicy,  long  keeping  winter  fruit. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  flat.  Skin  lively  frreenish-yellow  In 
the  shade,  with  stripes  and  splashes  of  bright  red  in  the  sun, 
and  pretty  large  russet  specks.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  planted 
in  a  wide  cavity  and  inclining  to  one  side.  Calvx  small,  in  a 
broad  basin  moderately  sunk.  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  tender 
and  juicy,  with  a  sprightly  pleasant,  though  not  high  flavour. 
Toang  wood  of  a  smooth,  lively,  light  broa'n,  and  the  trees  are 
^  most  rapid  growers  and  prodipous  bearers  thai  we  know-** 
the  branches  being  literally  weighed  down  by  the  rope-like 
clusters  of  fruit. 

The  Domine  does  not  appear  to  be  described  by  any  foreign 
author.  Coxe  says  that  he  received  it  from  England,  but  tha 
apple  he  describes  and  figures  does  not  appear  to  be  ours,  and 
we  have  never  met  with  it  in  any  collection  here.  It  is  hifirhly 
pro])able  that  this  is  a  native  iruit.  It  is  excellent  irom  De- 
.    cember  till  April. 

05,  Dakyer's  Wmxsa  Sw££t«    M«ua.  Ken. 

Bpie^  Sweet. 

In  Massachusetts,  from  a  town  in  which  this  variety  takes  ite 
name,  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  hrst  market  apples — . 
but  we  think  it  inferiour  to  the  Ladies'  Swretinrr.  It  is  ea 
Abundant  bearer,  and  a  very  rapid  tree  in  its  growth. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-oblong.  Skin  smooth,  doll 
vellow,  with  an  orange  blush.  Stalk  slender,  inclining  to  one 
side.  Calyx  set  in  a  smooth,  narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  firm, 
sweet,  and  rieb.  It  bakes  well,  and  is  fit  ibr  ute  the  whole 
winter,  aad  often  till  April. 

M«  Db  Saskt  JiruBN.  Tlieiiip* 

fieigoeur  d'Orsay. 
SaimJullsa.  F,Mag, 

Th»  French  apple  of  considerable  reputation  has  not  yet 
borne  with  us,  and  we  therefore  copy  Mr.  Thompson's  desciip* 

tion  in  the  Pomological  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  166. 

"  Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  and  obtusely  ano;ular  on  the 
sides.  Eye  in  a  moderate  sized  cavity,  surrounded  with  slight 
plaits.  Stalk  slender,  about  an  inch  in  length,  mserted  very 
flhallow.  Skin  a  little  rough,  with  scars  of  gray  russet,  beneath 
which  it  is  remarkably,  though  somewhat  Dbscurely,  striped 
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villi  ftXkmmd  gnniA  green.  Fledb  finn,  yanoirisii.wlfN«^ 
tkikt  8wa«t  aad  exceUent.  Shoots  strong,  dark  ehestnut,  mode* 
Mtaty  dovsy,  with  numerous  distinct  whitish  spots.  A  good 
btMYs'iii  perlMtloa  in  Deooah^Tf  J«ai»iy»  mmL  F%hnmrj?* 

97.  £i«na  Pitpui.   ThoiB|i.  Lu»d. 

Young's  Lon^  Keeping. 

Claremont  Pipp'n 
Ironstone  Fippm.  • 

Remarkable  for  keefilng  soond  and  firm  two  years.  It  i&  aa 
English  variety,  rare  wiHi  us.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  skin  dee|» 
green,  with  a  pale  brown  blush.  Stalk  short,  slender,  deeply 
inserted.  Calyx  pmall,  in  a  plaited  basin.  Flesh  very  &rau 
and  though  iKtt  juicy,  o£  a  good,  sub-acid  flavour. 

96.  Fallawat£S.  Tbomp, 

This  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Gaxber,  of  Columbia,  Pa.  It  is  a  very  good  aud 
nrodnotlVe  apple,  with  a  rich  fiav«Mir.  Pruit  rather  large,  regu- 
larly  formed,  orate  or  slightly  conical.  Skin  smooth,  greeu, 
with  a  brown  blush,  dotted  widi  large,  gray  spots.  Stalk  slen- 
der, set  in  a  narrow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  aud 
placed  la  a  smooth,  narrow  basin.  Flesh  greenish,  juicy,  with 
m  lidi^  agiaeaUe^  mb^Mad  flavour.  November  lo  Pebroaiy. 

99*  FfifKODiLLfiT  JAimx.   Thomp.  Foit.  Coxe. 

Embroidered  Pipnin.  Liiid, 

Dmp  d'Or.    O.  fhih.  No.  HL  XMoep. 

fumme  de  Caraci^re. 

A  beautifbl,  Utde,  French  deesert  firuit,  of  that  class  of  highly 
aromatic  apples,  which  are  called  Fenmiillets^femiri  Aaveur,) 
in  France. 

Fruit  small,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  regu- 
larly formed,  a  little  broadest  at  the  base.  Skin  fine  bright  yel- 
low, marked  with  a  gray  russet  network,  slightly  resembling 
letters  or  characters.  Stalk  short,  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  quite 
small,  set  in  a  rather  small  basin.  Flesh  white,  quite  firm,  with 
a  high,  and  peculiarly  aromatic  flavour.  The  tree  rather  low 
October  to  March, 

lOU.  FEiiouiLLET  KouGE.   Thomp.  Poit.  Lind,  O.  Duh. 

Bardin. 

Cottr(*peadu  Gdi. 

Frujt  under  medium  size,  between  two  and  three  inches  in 
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diameter,  regularly  fonrnd^  zoundriiy  a  IfttiB  AstteiM^*  '  flMi 
grayMi  in  the  ground,  bat  nearly  overapread  with  darli  brown* 
U-red  and  rather  rough.  Stalk  quite  short,  and  sunk  in  a  sraall 
caTity.  Eye  rather  narmir  and  ahallow*  Pleah  firm,  wither^ 
ing  a  little  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  sugary  and  aomewhat  muak- 
Ukei  perfomed  fiavour.   October  to  January. 

101.  FBHonLLBT  Gais.  Thomp.  Poit.  Noia. 

A  neat  little  Aniae  flavoured  apple,  but  the  tree  is  of  too 
voakly  and  feeble  a  growth  to  be  worth  cultivation.  Its  leaves 
are  very  amall  and  narrow,  and  the  branches  slender.  The 
fruit  is  small,  roundish,  pli^rhtly  flattened.  Skin  fawn-coloured 
russet  on  a  yellowish  ground,  atid  rather  rough.  Eye  quite 
small,  in  a  snaail  basin.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
Flesh  firm,  with  a  saccharine,  perfumed  flavour.  December  to 
February. 

102.  Gloria  Mundi.  Thomp. 

M<  n  s  1  r  ius  Pipnin.  Com.  Hoy.  Km. 

Baltimore. 

Glasenwood  Gloria  MundL 
New- York  Gloria  Muudk 
American  Mammoth. 
Os  Ap|il6* 

This  magnificently  lar^  apple  is  a  native  fruit,  and  we  have 
frequently  seen  it  weighuig  nearly  a  pound  and  a  half,  and 
meaauring  14  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  an  excellent  cook- 
ing apple,  and,  when  m  perfection,  of  a  fair  quality  for  eating  ; 
but,  owinrr  to  its  great  weight,  it  blows  from  the  tree,  and  ia 
rather  unprotlnctivc. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  rather  angular,  and  sliuhtlv  flat- 
tened at  the  ends.  Skin  smooth,  greenish-wliite  beforr  fully 
ripe,  when  it  is  pale  lemon  yellow,  beconaincr  a  little  darker  on 
one  side,  with  very  rarely  a  faint  blush,  and  sprinkled  with  dull 
whitish  spots  imbedded  under  the  surface.  Stalk  strong,  deeplv 
inserted  in  a  large  cavify.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  very  deep, 
wide  basin,  a  little  irregular,  or  obscurely  furrowed.  Core 
email.  Flesh  white,  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  acid  flavour.  Oo* 
fiober  to  January. 

After  a  careful  compariaon  of  fbe  fiiiit  and  wood,  wo  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  this  ajmonymotts  with  the  Baltimore  apple. 
(The  Alfriston  is  sometimes  erroneously  called  Baltimore.) 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  origin  of  this  apple,  is  claimed 
for  Red  Hook  (on  the  Hudaon,)  fer  l^ng  Island,  and  Baltimom. 
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vwV;     M    .  103- GoLDWf  Ball.  R«|. 

This  is  a  favourite  apple  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  a  vifrorous, 
hardy  variety.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  narrowing  a  little  to  the 
pyj,  about  three  inches  deep — and  a  ijood  deal  ribbed  at  the 
fllM'lLnd  towards  the  crown.  Skin  smooth,  golden  yellow,  with 
l^'^HN^dSllf^  in  a  broad,  shallow  cavity.    Eye  rather 

lifi^K^.  crisp,  tender,  with  a  rich,  aromatic  flavour. 

MM^iittiAii^'*  A  native  of  CoDnecticut*   Moderate  bearer* 


104.  GoLDBN  Hartst.  .  Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

c  Bntody  Apple.  Fontftk. 

An  exoenent;  high  flafonred  little  dessert  apple  from  Kog 
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hufid,  wliieh  bean  well,  tnd  ntaiiis  its  oharteter  with  at.  Tt  is 
rather  adapted  ft»r  the  fniit  garden  than  the  orohard— -as  the  tree 
b  of  slender  groa-th,  and  it  would  not  be  a  popular  market  fruit 

here. 

Fruit  small,  irregularly  round,  and  about  two  inches  in  di* 
anipter.  Skin  rather  rough,  dull  russet  over  a  yellow  ground, 
witli  a  russety  red  cheek.  Calyx  small,  open,  with  stiflT  seg- 
ments, and  set  in  a  very  shallow  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long, 
and  rather  slender.  Flesh  yellow,  of  remarkably  fine  texture, 
witlj  a  spicy,  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  The  fruit  should  be  kept 
in  a  cellar,  or  it  is  apt  to  shrivel.    December  to  April. 

105.  Golden  Pippin.    Ray.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Englii^h  Golden  Pipirfn, 
0<d  Golden  Pippin,  S0.  fa  ThUHf, 

Bdlgone  Pippin, 
Milton  Golden  Pippbl» 
Ruwet  Golden  Pippin, 
Herefordshire  Golden  Pippin, 
London  Gulden  Pippin, 
Warter'8  Golden  Pippin, 
Bayfordbury  Golden  Pippin, 
Pepin  d'Or.  Knoop, 
Pomme  d'Or.    NmadU  a.  DuL 
Koening's  P^ipelin. 


The  Grolden  Pippin  of  the  English,  is  the  queen  of  all  deseeit 
apples,  in  the  estimation  of  the  English  connoisseurs,  as  it  unites 
the  qualities  of  small  size,  fine  form,  and  colour,  with  high  flavour 
and  durability.  It  is  a  very  old  variety,  being  mentioned  by 
Evelyn,  in  1660,  but  it  thrives  well  in  many  parts  of  England 
still.  The  Golden  Pippin  has  never  become  popular  in  this 
country,  either  because  the  taste  here,  does  not  run  in  favour 
of  small  apples,  with  the  high,  sub-acid  flavour  of  the  Golden 

Pippin,  and  other  favotirhe 
English  wetBy  or  beoause  our 
Newtotgm  pippins,  Swaars, 
and  Spitzenburghs,  ate.,  are 
still  higher  flavoured,  and 
of  a  size  more  admired  in 
[this  country.  The  Golden 
Pippin  is  not  a  very  strong 


'grower,  and  is  rather  suited 
to  the  garden  than  the  or- 
chard, with  us. 

Fruit  small,  round,  and 
regularly    formed.  Skih 
gold    colour,    dotted  with 
gray,  russety  dots,  with  alsa 
Fiff.  4!.  GoidmPtpiHH,  otacttw  wlwa  spooks  hn 
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MM  judtflt  fh»  flkftt.'    9ttJk  nearly  tat  jneb  long,  deader* 
Calyx  email,  and  eet  in  a  regular,  shallow  baeio.   Flesh  yel 
lowisb,  crisp,  rather  acid,  but  with  a  rich,  brisk,  high  flavour. 
A  great  bearer,  but  requiiee  a  strong,  deep,  sandy  loiam.  No* 
vember  to  March. 

There  are  many  ▼arietiee  of  the  Enigltsh  Golden  Pippin,  dif. 
fering  but  little  in  general  appearance  and  size,  and  very  little 
in  flavour,  from  the  old  sort,  but  of  rather  more  thrifty  growth  ; 
tiie  best  of  these  are  Hughes',  and  Kirke's  new  Cluster,  Groldea 
Pippins. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  sorts  of  apples  which  are  improperly 
called  American  Golden  Pifpin,  but  we  have  never  vet  been 
able  to  find  a  distinct  and  new  variety  of  this  name.  What  are 
so  termed  are,  usually,  the  Fall,  or  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 

106.  HoABT  Moairm*   Thonp*  Lind.  Ron* 

Jkmm, 

8am  KftwIiQgpL 

A  large  and  handsome  English  fruit,  of  good  flavour,  and  ee< 
teemed  Tor  culinary  purposes. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  flattened.  Skin  broadly  and 
irregularly  striped  with  red,  on  a  yellowish  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  downy  bloom,  which  gives  it  a  botnewhat  liuary  appear- 
ance. Calyx  quite  small,  in  a  narrow,  and  shallow,  plaited  basin. 
Stalk  of  medium  length,  inserted  in  a  wide  depression.  Fleth 
Unn,  sometimes  a  litUe  pinkish  next  the  skin,  with  a  brisk,  subi» 
add  ilayonr.   October  to  December. 

107.  HuBBAKDSTOH  NoHSTCH.  f  Man«  Ken. 

A  fine,  large,  early  winter  fruit,  which  originated  in  the  town 
of  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  and  is  of  first  rate  quality.    The  tree 

is  a  vigorous  grower,  forminn-  a  handsome  branching  head,  and 
bears  very  large  crops.  It  is  worthy  of  extensive  orchard  culture 
Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  much  narrower  near  the  eye. 
Skin  smooth,  striped  with  splashes,  and  irregular  broken  stripes 
of  pale  and  bright  red,  wliich  nearly  cover  a  yf'llowish  ground. 
The  calyx  open,  and  tlic  stalk  short,  in  a  russetted  hollow. 
Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  and  tender,  with  an  agreeable  mingling  oi 
■weetniBss  and  acidity  in  its  flavour.   October  to  January. 

108.  JoKATKAK.  §  Buel.  Ken. 

,         PhiUp  RicL 
King  PhUip. 

Hie  Jonathan  is  a  very  beautiful  dessert  applci  and  its 
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great  beauty,  good  flavour,  nnd  productiveness  in  mU  soils, 
unite  to  reconnmend  it  to  orchard  planters.  The  oripjiiial  tree 
of  this  new  sort  is  growing  on  the  iumi  of  Mr.  Philip  Rick,  of 
Kingston,  New>York,  a  neighbourhood  unsurpassed  in  the  worii^ 
for  its  great  natural  congeniality  to  the  »f»p1e.  It  was  first  de* 
scribed  \fy  tke  late  Judge  Buel,  and  named  bf  him,  in  compli- 
■Dent  to  Jonathan  Hasbroock,  Esq.,  of  the  same  place,  who 
made  km>wn  the  fhiH  to  him.  The  colour  of  the  young  wofid 
in  a  Itrdy  light  brown,  and  the  buds  at  the  ends  of  the  shouto 
are  large.  Growth  rather  slender,  slicjhtly  pendulous.  ^  ' 
-  Frait  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed,  roundish-ovate,  or 
tapering  to  the  eye.  Skin  thin  and  smooth,  the  jrround  cT^nr 
Hirht  vpIIow,  nrarlv  covorrd  I)v  lively  red  striiM'^^-.  and  doepf  ning 
into  brilliant  or  dark  rod  in  the  snn.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  deep,  regular  cavity. 
Calyx  set  in  a  deep,  rather  broad  basin.  Flesli  white,  rarely  a 
little  pinkish,  very  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  mild  sprightlv  fla- 
vour. This  fi  uit,  evidently,  belongs  to  the  Spitzenburgh  class, 
November  to  March. 

IW,  Kimo's  liOiD  Nblson.   Thomp.  Lind.  Ron* 

A  large  and  beautiful  English,  early  winter  sort ;  of  good 
quality.  Fruit,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter* 
roundish,  and  regularly  formed.  Skin  straw  colour,  nearly 
covered  with  red,  and  washed  and  stained  with  very  bright  r^ 
In  the  sun.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  pretty  large  and  regular  basin, 
with  a  few  small  plaits  at  the  bottom.  Stalk  rather  slender  and 
short.  Flesh  yeliowisht  juicy,  firm,  with  an  agreeable,  though 
not  very  high  flavour. 

110.  Kentish  Fill-Baskbt.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Pott/>r'R  Large  ^miWinf  Jbii. 
Lady  de  Grey's. 

An  immense  English  fruit,  properly  named,  and  much  ad- 
mired  by  those  who  like  great  size,  and  beauty  of  appearance^ 
The  flavour  is  tolerable,  and  it  is  an  excellent  oooking  apple. 
The  tree  grows  strongly,  and  bears  well. 

Fruit  very  large — frequently  four  and  a  half  inches  ui  di- 
ameter, roundish,  slightly  ribbed  or  irregular.  Skin  snK>oth| 
rellowish  green,  in  the  shade,  but  pale  yellow  in  the  sun,  with  a 
nro^^  nish  red  blush  on  the  sunny  side ;  slightly  streaked  or  spot, 
ted  with  darker  red.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  pretty  large,  slightly 
irregular  bnsm.  Flesh  tender,  juioy,  with  a  aub-aoid,  aprightlj 
flavour.    October  to  January. 
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111,  Last  Ami.  |  €am 

Apt.   a  Didt 

ftlilk  Vkomp,  .Ron* 

Pomme  Rose. 

Ponune  d'Api  Rouge.  PoiL 

An  exquisite  iittlo  dessert  fruit,  the  pretty  size  and  beautiful 
colour  of  which,  render  it  an  universal  favourite;  as  it  is  a  great 
bearer  it  is  also  a  profitable  sort  for  the  orchardist,  bnnging 
the  highest  price  of  any  fancy  apple  in  market.  It  is  an  old 
French  variety,  and  is  nearly  always  known  abroad  by  the 
name  of  Apl ;  but  the  name  of  Lady  ApplQ  haa  become  too  uni« 
versa!  here,  to  change  it  now.  No  amateur't  ooUeotioD  tkovld 
be  without  it. 

Fruit  quite  small,  but  resU'- 
larly  foraied  and  flat.  Skin 
amooth  and  glossy,  with  a  bril- 
liant deep  red  cheek,  contrast- 
ing  with  a  lively  lemon  yellow 
ffround.  Stalk  of  medium 
length,  and  deeply  inserted. 
Calyx  small,  sunk  in  a  basin 
with  small  plaits.  Flesh  white, 
crisp,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a 
pleasant  flavour.    The  tree  has  Fig.  45.  iMdy  Apple. 

straight,  almost  black  shoots,  with  small  leaves  ;  forms  a  very 
upright,  small  head,  and  bears  its  fruit  in  bunches.  The  latter 
\»  very  hardy,  and  may  be  left  on  the  tree  till  severe  frosts. 
The  Lady  Apple  is  in  use  from  December  to  May. 

The  An  Noir,  or  Bhxk  Lady  4f9*^>  difR»rs  from  the  finregoing 
sort  only  id  the  colour,  which  la  nearly  black*  In  shape,  aixe^ 
season,  and  flavour.  It  is  nearly  the  same.  It  is,  from  its  un- 
usually dark  hue,  a  sinffolar,  and  interesting  fruit. 

Hie  true  Api  BtoilZ,  or  Star  Lady  Apple^  figured  and  de- 
scribed by  Poiteau,  in  the  Pomologie  Fran^aise*  is  another  very 
distinct  variety ;  the  fruit,  which  is  of  the  same  general  charac* 
ter,  but  having  five  prominent  angles,  which  give  it  the  form  of 
a  star.  Tliis  varinty  is  rather  scarce,  the  common  Lady  Apple 
being  frequently  sent  out  for  it,  by  French  nurserymen.  It 
keeps  until  quite  late  in  the  spring,  when  its  flavour  becomes 
excellent,  though  in  winter  it  is  rather  dry.  The  growth  of  tl»e- 
tree  resembles  that  of  the  other  Apis. 

112.  LemOxN  Pippin.    Thomp.  Forsyth. 
Kirktt't  LenoQ  PlflpiB. 

This  is  an  old  variety,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  higb 
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estimatioii.   It  ii,  properly,  an  autumn  sort,  though  it  n  Jl  keep 

till  January. 

Fruit  of  medium  auBi^  andof  a  regular  oval  shape.  Calyx  shoif 
and  slender,  set  in  a  small,  evenly  foi  mcd  basin.  The  stalk  is 
short,  fleshy,  and  curled  round,  and  it  grows  fwm  a  small  fleshy 
protuberance,  ^ivinp;  the  apple  tho  form  of  a  lemon.  Skin  pale 
green,  becoming  nearly  lemon  yellow  when  ripe.  Fksh  firm, 
with  a  brisk,  and  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.  The  tree  grows 
erect,  and  produces  good  crops.    October  to  January. 

113.  Minister.    Man.  Ken. 

'A  very  exoellCTt  New.En^land  variety,  introduced  to  Bodua 
hy  the  late  R.  Manning.  It  originated  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
£btunderB,  Rowley,  Mass. ;  but  was  Urst  exhibited  to  Mr.  M.  by 
a  minister— the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  Newburyport,  whence 
its  name.  Mr.  Manning  recommended  it  very  strongly  for  or* 
chard  culture. '  .  -  - 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  tapering  to  the  eye,  around  which,  aire^a 
few  furrows — and  resembling  the  Yellow  Belle-Fleur  in  outline. 
Skin  striped  and  splashed  near  the  stalk,  with  bright  red  on  a 
greenish  yrHow  ground.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  curved  to 
one  side,  and  pretty  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  small,  closed,  in  a 
very  narrow,  plaited  or  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  yellowish  white, 
very  tender,  with  a  somewhat  acid,  but  very  agreeable  flavour. 
October  to  January.  .  , 

•       114.  Male  Carle.    Thomp.  Lind.  ' 


V 

Mela  Carlo. 


Mela  di  Carlo.  -.J  .  'Y 


Pomme  de  Chaiiti.  ^  ^  -  ' *  -^ff^ 

^  ■  Pomnie  Finale.  '      ■  ,-  i>* 

\     V.  ...    Ctmries  Apple,         .  ^ 

The  Male  Carle  is  the  most  celebrated  of     apples  in  Italy 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  whence  it  comes.   It  m  raised  in  great 

Suantities  about  Genoa,  and  its  great  beauty,  and  delicacy  of 
avour,  render  it  quite  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  seaports.   Here  or  in  New-England,  it  does  not  always 
\  attain  perfection,  but  south  of  New- York  it  hecpmes  bftawtifiji 
"^And  fine,  as  it  needs  a  warm  and  dry  soil. 
T^^ruit  of  medium  size,  very  regularly  shaped,  and  a  little  naf- 
IfWer  towards  the  eye.    Skin  smooth,  with  a  delicaio,  waxen 
appearance,  pale  lemon  yellow  in  the  shade,  with  a  hrilliant 
crimson  cheek  next  the  sun,  tlie  two  colours  often  joining  in 
strong  contrast.    Stalk  an  inch  lonir,  slender,  planted  in  a  nar- 
row, regular  cavity.    Caly.x  set  in  an  eveij,  railier  narrinv  and 
deep  biisin.    Flesh  white,  not  very  juicy,  but  tender,  and  with  a 
delicate,  slightly  rose-perlumed  flavour.   September  to  Jan uary. 
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115.  BLlclban's  Fayovritb*  Thomp. 

This  is  a  new  variety,  lately  received  from  Eno^land,  which 
has  not  yet  borne  fruit.    Mr.  Thompson  describes  it  as  Ibllows : 
•*  Middle  size,  roundish,  yellow,  crisp,  rich,  with  the  flavour  of 
the  Newtown  pippin.     November  to  February.    Tree  modi* 
lately  vigorous,  a  good  bearer,  of  the  highest  excellence." 

IXif:  MotrsB  Appls.  ^ 

HooBe  Apple.  • 

This  is  an  excellent,  native  fruit,  which  originated  in  L'lstei 
county,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson.  It  is  there,  one  of  the 
most  popular  winter  fruits,  being  oonaidered,  by  some,  superiour 
to  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  it  deserves  extensive  trial 
elsewhere. 

Fruit  in  weight,  light;  in  size,  laige,  roundish-oblong,  or 
slightly  conical.  Skin,  when  first  gathered,  dull  green,  but 
v^-han  ripe,  it  becomes  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  brownish 
blush  on  one  side,  and  a  few  scattered,  russety  gray  dots.  Stalk 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  not  deeply  inserted. 
Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  narrow  basin,  slif^htly  plaited  at  the 
bottom.  Flesh  vf»ry  white  and  fine  grained,  and  moderately 
juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  delicate,  and  faintly  perfumed  flavour 

117.  Margil.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

NeveHail. 
Munche't  Pipfiin. 

A  Weil  favoured,  old  English  dessert  apple,  but  rather  a  slow 
grower.  It  is  of  too  small  size  to  be  popular  here,  witliout 
greater  beauty  of  appearance.  Fruit  small,  a  little  angular, 
ovate,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dbmieter.  Skin  orange  in 
the  mn,  dull  yellow  in  the  shade,  streaked  and  mottled  with  red* 
Galyx  set  in  A  small  irregular  basin.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  yel- 
low, fins,  with  m  high  flavoured,  aiomatio  jtiioe.  Narember  to 
Januaiy* 

118*  Mbnag^b.   Thomp.  Man* 

We  received  this  fruit  from  Mr.  Manning,  who,  we  helieve 
had  it  from  Germany.  It  is  an  immense,  flat,  turnip- shaped 
apple,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  tested  it,  with  but  little  flavour, 
and  only  fit  for  cooking.  Fruit  very  large,  regularly  formed, 
but  very  much  flattened.  Stalk  short.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with 
sometimes  a  little  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  tolerably  juicy.  Sep- 
tember to  January. 
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119.  MmPHT.   Man.  Ken. 

Tliis  }8  an  agreeable,  Peannain  flavoured  apple,  strongly 

M  inblinfT.  indeed,  the  Blue  Pearmain.  It  is  a  seedling,  raised  by 
Mr.  D.  Murpliy,  of  Salom,  Mass.  Fruit  pretty  large,  roundisli, 
ohlong.  Skin  pair  red,  streaked  ^vltil  darker  red,  and  marked 
with  blotches  of  tlu  same  colour.  Calyx  set  in  a  nai  row  basin. 
Flesii  wliitf ,  tonclcr,  with  an  agreeable,  rather  rich  flavour. 
November  to  i:''ebruary. 

* 

120.  Michael  Hbnst  Pippin.  Goxe.  Tliomp, 

A  NewJersey  fruit,  a  natire  of  Monmcnith  county,  first 
described  by  Coxe»  and  highly  esteemed  in  many  parts  of  the 
Middle  States.  Fniit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  oblong  or 
ovate,  narrowing  to  the  eye,  smooth,  and  when  first  picked,  of 
a  dull  green,  resembling  slightly  the  Newtown  Pippin.  Skin 
when  ripe,  of  a  lively  yellowish  green.  Stalk  short  and  rather 
thick.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  vfry  tender, 
juiry,  and  hii^h  flavoured.  The  tree  forms  a  very  upright  head, 
with  pretty  strong  shoots.    November  to  March. 

121.  NswTOWN  PiFPXH.  J  Coxe.  Thomp. 

CSvMB  If 0wtown  PSfspfai. 

Green  Winter  Pippin. 
American  Newtown  Pippin. 
P«teid>fugh  Pippin. 

The  Newtown  Pippin  stands  at  the  head  of  all  apples,  and  Is, 
when  in  perfection,  acknowledged  to  be  unrivallea  in  all  the 
qualities  which  constitute  a  higli  flavoured  dessert  apple,  t» 

which  it  combines  the  quality  of  long  keeping  without  the 
least  shrivelling^,  retaining  its  high  flavour  to  the  last.  It  is 
very  largely  raised  in  New-York  and  New-Jersey  for  expor- 
tation, and  commands  the  highest  price  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  London.  This  variety  is  a  native  of  Newtown,  Long 
Island,  and  it  requires  a  pretty  strong,  deep,  warm  soil,  to 
attain  its  full  perfection,  and  in  the  orchard  it  should  be  well 
manured  every  two  or  three  years.  For  this  reason,  while  it 
is  planted  by  acres  in  orchards  in  New- York  and  the  Middle 
States,  it  is  rarely  raised  in  large  quantities  or  with  much  sue 
cess  in  New-Bneland.  On  the  Hudson,  thousands  of  barrels 
of  the  &irest  and  richest  Newtown  pippins  are  constantly  pro. 
duced.  The  tree  is  of  rather  slender  and  slow  growth,  and  even 
wliiio  young,  is  always  remarkable  for  its  rough  bark. 

Fruit  of  medium  size^  roundish*  a  little  irregular  in  Its  out- 
liDOi  caused  by  two  or  three  obicure  libs  on  the  sides  and 
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broadest  at  the  base,  next  the  stalk ;  about  three  inches  in  di. 
ameter,  and  two  a!>d  a  half  dt  <  ]».  Skin  dull  green,  becoming 
olive  green  when  ripe,  with  a  fiiiiii,  dull  brownish  blush  on  one 
side,  dotted  with  small  gray  specks,  and  with  delicate  russet 
rays  araund  the  stalk.  Calyx  quite  small  and  closed,  set  In  a 
narrow  and  shallow  basin.  Stalk  half  an  Inch  long,  FBtlmr 
slender,  deeply  sunk  in  a  wide,  funnel-shaped  cavity.  Flesh 
g^'eenish-white,  very  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  fine  aroma,  and  an 
exceedingly  high  and  delicious  flavour.  When  the  fruit  is  not 
gnDwn  on  healthy  trees,  it  is  liable  to  be  spotted  with  black  spots* 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  keeping  apples,  and  is  in  eating  from 
December  to  May — ^but  is  in  the  finest  perfection  in  March. 

122.  NswTowK  FirriN,  Yellow.  §  Coxe.  Thomp. 

The  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  strongly  resembles  the  forego 
fng,  and  it  is  (iiilicult  to  say  which  is  the  superiour  fruit.  The 
Yellow  is  handsomer,  and  has  a  higher  perfume  than  the  Green, 
and  its  flesh  is  rather  firmer,  and  equally  high  flavoured ;  while 
the  Green  is  more  juicy,  crisp,  and  tender.  The  Yellow  New- 
Inwn  Pippin  is  rather  flatter,  measuring  only  about  two  inches 


deep,  and  it  is  always  quite  angular — projecting  more  on  one 
side  of  the  stalk  than  the  other.  When  fully  ripe,  it  is  yellow, 
with  a  rather  lively  red  cheek,  and  a  smooth  skin,  few  or  noTie  of 
the  spots  on  the  Green  variety,  but  with  the  same  russet  marks 
at  the  stalk.  It  is  also  more  highly  frai^rant  beforn,  and  after,  it 
is  cut  than  the  Green.  The  flesh  is  firni,.  crisp,  juicy,  and  with 
a  Teiy  rich  and  higii^fiavour.   Both  tlie  Newtown  pippins  grow 
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alik^,  and  they  are  both  excellent  bearers.  This  wietj  h 
rather  hardier  and  succeeds  best  in  the  eastern  statest  We 
have  kept  the  fruit  until  the  4th  of  July. 

123.  NORTHRRN  SPT. 

This  beautiful  new  American  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious, fragrant,  and  sprifrhtly  of  all  late  dessert  apples.  It  ripens 
in  January,  keeps  till  June,  and  al  «vays  commands  the  highest 
market  price.  The  tree  is  of  rapid,  upright  growth,  and  bcani 
moderate  cro^.  It  originated  on  the  &rm  of  Oliver  Chapin,  oi 
Bloomfield,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  large,  conical-flattened.  Skin  thin,  smootli,  in  the  shade 
greenish  or  pale  yellow,  in  the  sun  covered  with  light  and  dark 
stripes  of  purplish-red,  marked  with  a  few  pale  dots,  and  a  thin, 
white  bloom.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  en  inch  long,  rather  slender, 
planted  in  a  very  wide,  deep  cavity,  marked  with  russet.  Calyx 
small,  cloMod ;  basin  narrow,  abrupt,  furrowed.  Flesh  white, 
fine  gruinod,  tender,  slightly  sub-acid,  with  a  peculiarly  iresb 
and  delicious  flavor. 

123.  Nonpareil,  Old.    Lang.  Lind.  Thomp. 
Sog&hllaBpueiL  KoaFamiliA.  aM, 

The  Old  Nonpareil  is  a  &vottrite  apple  in  England,  bat  it 
little  esteemed  in  this  country.   November  to  January. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  ovate,  and  fiat, 
tened.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  thinly  coated  with  pale  russet. 
Stalk  slender,  an  inch  long.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow,  ramod 
basiB.   Flesh  firm,  crisp,  with  a  rieh»  aoid,  poignant  flavoutr* 

134*  NoHPAuiL,  Sgarlit.   Thomp*  Lind.  Ron. 
New  6csilAt  NoBpsniL 

A  handson>er  and  larger  variety  of  the  foregoinj^.  FruH  of 
medium  size,  roundish,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameterj  and 
half  an  inch  less  in  depth — rei^ularly  formed.  Skin,  in  the  sun 
deep  red,  sprinklf  d  with  brownish  gray  dots  on  a  ground  of  yel- 
lowish preen,  sli<i^)uly  streaked.  Calyx  set  in  a  regularly  ibrm- 
ed,  shallow  basin,  with  a  few  small  plaits.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch 
long,  and  rather  stout.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish- white,  with  a 
rich,  acid  juice.  The  tree  is  a  much  stronger  grower  than  the 
sld  sort.   November  to  February. 

185«  NoBFOU  Bbattfut.   Thomp.  Lind. 

Read's  Baker.  . 
CbftdMsd  BMafin. 

Chiefly  valued  for  dryuui^    la  Nor£>lky  England^  qoits  a 
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trade  is  carried  on  in  the  dried  fruit  of  this  apple-— which  ia  alao 
♦n  hirrh  cstcenr^  for  preserves,  and  all  kitchen  uses. 

Fruit  lar^Te^  flat,  a  little  itrpgular  in  outline.  Skin  dark 
iinpy  red,  or  copper  colour,  on  a  greenish  ground.  Stalk  half 
m  inch  long,  fleshy,  deeply  sunk.  Calyx  set  in  an  irregular^ 
filaited  basin.  Fleah  firm,  of  poor  flavour,  with  a  sub-aoid 
|uic6.   November  lo  May.   A  great  bearer. 

126.  Nbwark  Kino.   Coxe.  Thooip. 

UincknwQ. 

A  new.Jersey  fruit,  of  medium  size,  conical  or  Pearmain. 
i^iaped,  and  of  haodsome  appearanoe.  Skin  smooth,  red,  with 
a  lew  yellow  streaks  and  dots,  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground. 
Cklyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  tender,  with  a  rather  rich» 
pleasant  flavour.  The  tree  is  spreading,  and  beans  weU.  No. 
vember  to  February. 

127.  Newark  Pippir.  Coxa. 

A  handsome  and  very  excellent  early  winter  variety,  easily 
known  by  the  crooked,  irregular  growth  of  the  tree,  and  the 
dronpi?i<T  hai)itof  the  branches. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish-obiong,  rerrularly  formed.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  becomin*^  a  fine  yellow  when  fully  ri pp,  with 
clusters  of  small  black  dot*;,  and  rarely  a  very  faint  blush. 
Calyx  in  a  regular  and  rather  deep  basin.  Stalk  luodorately 
long,  and  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  tender,  very  rich, 
juicv,  and  high  flavoured.  A  very  desirable  fruit  for  the  ama- 
liiirs  garden.   November  to.Febniary. 

128.  pBAVKAm,  Herbfordshirb.  }  ThomiK 

Wifiter  Pearmain.  Com. 
Royi  J  Pearmuii.  UmL  Btm» 
Pamiin  Royal.  Kmof* 
Old  Peaimaia. 
Royal*  d'AqgleliifB. 

Tlii9  delidons  old  variety,  generally  known  .Sere  as  the  English 
or  Royal  Pearmain,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  winter  desscit  fruit% 
and  its  mild  and  agreeable  flavour  renders  it  here,  as  abroad,  an 
universal  favourite,  both  as  a  dessert  apple,  and  for  rooking. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  and  of  a  pretty  regular  Pear- 
tnain-shape.  Skin  staint  d,  and  niottlrd  \\\\]\  soft,  brownish  red 
on  a  dull,  rus^ty  green  ground,  dotted  ^vith  grayish  specks. 
The  RBd  t2ii«^ly  mottled  near  the  eyog  with  yeUqwisJi  russet  f pots. 
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Stalk  slender,  half  an  inch  lonrr.  Calyx  with  wide-sprcad,  re. 
flexed  segments,  and  set  in  a  shallow,  narrow,  slightly  plaited 
basin.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  very  mellow  and  tender,  with  a 
pleasant,  aromatic  ftatvour.   A  tnoderate  bearer,  hoi  often  pro* 


flf.  47.  BentfrniOin  Btarwum. 

lai|^  crops  on  light  8c»ls>  which  are  well  adapted  to  thit 
•ort.    November  to  February.   A  atranjg  grower. 

The  Winter  Pearmain  of  most  A'mencan  orchafd%  is  the  Ao- 
tuan  Bsammiactf  thisi  and  most  Engiiah  works* 

129,  FiusjliuCf  Blvx.  §  Man.  Ken*  Thomp. 

The  Blue  P^nnoin  Is  a  lam  and  very  showy  fruit,  and  h 
therefore  popular  in  the  Nelr-England  narlteta.  The  name* 
*  rous  lam  mssetiy  yellow  dots  which  are  eprinlcled  over  the 
skin,  and  the  bloom  v^hich  overspreads  it,  mane  this  apple. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  siie,  roundish,  regularly  formed,  very 
slightly  conical.  Skin  covered  with  stripes  and  blotches  of 
dark  purplish  red,  over  a  dull  ground — and  appearing  bluish 
from  the  white  bloom.  Stalk  short,  slender,  sunk  in  a  deep 
hollow,  rather  uneven.  Calyx  small,  prptty  deeply  sunk  in  an 
even  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  mild,  rather  rich  and  fmod.  Tlie 
tree  grows  stronglyi  and  bears  moderate  crops.  October  to 
Febmary.  . 

lllOL  PBA&sfAXif,  Clayoate.    Thomp.  Liud. 

TMi  li  ^  1M#  Uiid  4f  l^Bi^iBKiiii  Itttety  Msehred  finoni  Cng* 
kadf  which  (laa  ttol  yat  frtdtti  with  tn,  but  beans  tba  liigbMl 
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Ptuit  ti  meduun  lizBt  And  PMrmain  ihafie.  flOrin  icreentsh* 
yellow,  nearly  covered  with  bfowokh  red.  Plesli  ycKow,  ten- 
der, with  a  very  ridi,  aromatic  RifaetMi  pippin  fkvom The 
mm  la  very  hardy,   November  to  Maroh, 

181.  PsAKHAur,  ADiUits«   Thomp.  Lind. 

Noriblk  Pippin. 

The  Adams*  Pearmaui  is  a  handsome  variety,  i^  hich  stands 
hiorh  in  England,  but,  as  yet,  does  not  hold  its  characier  with  us. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  of  a  roundish,  Peai<r*ain-Khape« 
Bkin  pale  yellow,  with  a  few  stripes  and  patches  oi  salmon  red 
and  yellow,  on  the  sunny  side,  and  dotted  with  »*hite  specks 
near  the  stalk — and  sli^^htlv  touched  with  russet.  Stalk  tliree 
fjnrtlis  of  an  inch  lonir,  rather  slender.  Calyx  ^Josed,  and  set 
in  a  narrow  basin,  s!i<Thtly  plaited.  Flcsli  yeilo\\ish,  quite  <irm 
and  crisp,  with  a  hrisk,  sub-acid,  and  rather  rich  ilavour.  X^o- 
vember  to  February. 

13:2.  Pearmain,  Sweet.  § 

A  handsome,  dark  red,  sweet  apple,  of  the  Pearmain  class,  of 
fery  saccharine  flavour,  and  much  esteemed  in  some  jians  o<f 


Pig.  48.   Swett  Ptumuui. 
the  eastern  states  for  baking  and  eating.    It  has  long  been  cul 
tivatcd  near  Hartfonl,  and  also  in  Rhode  Islandi  and  was  lAlfP 
^Igjiyi  jgs^  jBfjgjand  be.ore  the  revoluiioa* 
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Fmh  of  nrediom  fiie»  aacl  nnmdbh  Ptenmin  shape.  Sicin 
fine  dark  reel,  with  rough  russet  dots,  and  cov^^red  with  a  bluish 
Uooni — itrar  tho  oye  a  lighter  red.  Stalk  rather  long  and  »leii* 
dcr,  di-eply  HUiik  in  a  w  ide  funnel-shaped  cavity.  Calyx  woolly, 
set  in  a  very  shallow  and  narrow  basin.  Fiosh  tettder,  mode 
lately  jtiicy,  aud  very  aweet  and  rich*  Deoember. 

132.  Pabadise,  Wuctes  Sweet. 

The  Winter  Sweet  Paradise  is  a  vRry  productive  and  excel- 
lerit  orchard  fruit,  always  fair,  and  of  fine  appearance.  We 
received  it  some  years  ago,  alnng  with  ihe  Summer  Sweet 
Para<lise,  from  Mr.  Garber,  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  and  consider  U  a 
native  fruit. 

Fruit  rather  large,  rc'gularly  formed,  roundish.  Skin  fair 
and  smooth,  dull  green  when  pickedi  with  a  brownish  blush',  be- 
eoniiiig  a  little  paler  at  maturity.  Stalk  short,  set  in  a  round 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  basin  shallow  and  narrow.  Flesh  white^ 
fine  grained,'  juicy,  sweet,  sprightly,  and  very  good.  Novem- 
ber to  March. 

133.  Po3iUB  Geisb. 

V 

Grise.  Thon^ 
Gray  Aiiple. 

A  small  gray  apple,  from  Canada,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the 

fint'st  dessert  applrs  for  a  nortliern  climate.  It  is  not  a  strong 
grower,  but  is  a  good  bearer,  and  hns  an  oxr-rllent  flavour. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  loundish,  somewhat  flattened. 
Skin  iTreenish  gray  or  russet,  witli  a  little  red  towards  tlie  eye. 
Calyx  small,  set  in  a  round  basin.  Flesh  lender,  rich,  and 
high  Ilavouied. 

134.  PotrND  ROTAL.  § 

A  chaiming  winter  apple,  as  yet  only  known  in  Connecticut, 
but  deservin<r  extensive  cultivation.  We  have  tliis  sort  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ransdell,  of  that  stale,  wlio  informs  us  that  the  oldest 
l^nuwn  trees  are  prowins:  on  the  Putnam  estate,  in  Pomfret, 
Conn.  It  is  not  unlikely  from  the  name  by  which  it  is  gene- 
rally known,  tliat  it  may  be  of  French  origin, — either  introduced 
as  a  young  tree,  or  raised  from  seeds  given  Gen.  Putnam  by  the 
French  officers  of  his  acquaintance,  during  tho  war.  Tlie  tieen 
arc  vigorous  growers,  and  abundant  bearers. 
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Fruit  larjre,  ronnHisb-oblonor,  with  a  slightly  unevrn  siirfaco— 

and  sonirtinirs  an  obscure  furrow  om  onr  sifle.  SInIji  pair*  y*"*!- 
lov  isli-u  i:itr.  rari  ly  n  iili  a  f-niU  Miisli,  an  i  inai  hrd  \\  \\'  n  \  ':\te 
vvirli  a  f;  \v  larjjp  ruddy  or  dark  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  lonfr,  slciidrr,  raiiier  d(>e(ily  inscitrd.  Calyx  s*:!  in  a 
furroufd,  irref^uhir  basin.  Fl<  sb  vry  tc  ndrr,  brt  akin^,  fine 
grainrti,  with  a  mild,  a<irorab]o,  sprightly  flavour.  S^fds  rn- 
I  loscd  in  a  hollow  clunnbor.  In  use  from  December  to  April. 
This  is  distinct  from  the  Pommc  Royale  (p.  83). 


Fig.  49.    Pound  Hoijal. 


135.  Pennock's  Red  Winter.  Thomp. 

Peiinock.  Coxe. 

*This  is  a  Pennsylvania  fruit,  of  rjood  quality  for  the  table,  and 
BTi  excellent  i)akinp:  apple.  Unfortunately  it  is,  of  laic,  so  liable 
lo  the  bitter-rot,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  cultivation. 

Fruit  quite  larrre,  angular  or  one-sidi  d,  fjencrallv  flat, 
but  occasionally  roundish-oblong.  Skin  fine  deep  reel,  with 
faint,  indistinct  streaks  of  yellow,  and  a  few  black  specks. 
Stalk  short.  Flesh  yellow,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  pleasant, 
sweet  flavour.  The  tree  is  larjTe,  makes  a  firm,  sprcafiing 
bead,  and  is  a  regular  bearer.    November  to  March. 

11* 
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136.  Priestlv.   Coxe*  Thomp. 

Prieitlejr**  Americaa. 

Another  native  of  the  same  state  as  the  fbregoinoj  variety,  anc 
named,  like  it,  af\er  the  cultivator  wiio  first  brought  it  into  n<K 
(ice.    Thi.<  sort  has  a  pleasant,  sfucy  flavour,  and  is  much  cs« 

teemf'il  for  ratine^  aiul  cookfno^. 

Fruit  larjre,  roundish-oblong.  Skin  smot^tli,  dull  rrd,  with 
small  streaks  of  ycilowish  p:reen,  dotted  with  greenish  spooks. 
Stalk  of  medium  length,  and  inserted  in  a  round,  pretty  <leep 
cavity.  Flesh  white,  moderately  juicy,  with  a  spicy,  ajzreeable 
tlavour.  The  foliage  is  large,  and  the  tree,  which  is  a  hand- 
some uprigiit  grower,  bears  well  on  light  saiidy  boils.  Dcceui- 
ber  to  March. 

187«  Pearsoxi's  Plats.  Thomp. 

A  new  variety,  lately  received  from  England,  and  not  yet 
well  tested  here,  but  which  has  a  very  high  reputation.  Fruit 
small,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  regularly  form- 
ed, flat.  Skin  green ish-yel low,  becoming  yellow,  with  a  little 
red  in  the  sun.  Flavour  first  rat^^  in  all  rr-sppcts.  Mr.  Thom- 
son says  this  is  a  good  bearer,  and  a  remarkably  handsome  c^B- 
8ert  fruit. 

138.  Peck's  Plbasaht.'^ 

A  first  rate  fruit  in  all  respects,  belonging  to  the  Newtown 
pippin  class.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  we  think  it  originated,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Con- 
necticut, but  as  yet  is  little  known  out  of  that  district  of  coun- 
try, but  deserves  extensive  dissemination.  It  considerably  rc- 
semhles  the  Yellow  No  /town  pippin,  thonrrh  a  larger  fniit,  with 
more  tender  flesh,  and  is  scarcely  inferiour  to  it  in  flavour. 

Fruit  al>ove  medium  size,  roundish,  a  liitb  anr^ular,  and 
slirrhtly  flattened,  with  an  indistinct  furrow  on  one  side.  Skin 
smooth;  a~  ^  when  first  gathered,  green,  with  a  little  dark  red  ; 
but  when  ripe,  a  beautiful  clear  yellow,  with  bright  blush  on  the 
sunny  side  and  near  the  stalk,  marked  with  scattered  gray  dots. 
The  stalk  is  peculiarly  fleshy  and  flattened,  short,  and  sunk  ia 
a  wide,  rather  wavy  cavity.  Calyx  woolly,  sunk  In  a  narrow, 
abruptly,  and  pretty  deeply  sunk  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine 
grained,  juicy,  crisp  and  tender,  with  a  delicious,  high  aromatio 
flavour.  The  tree  is  only  a  moderate  grower,  but  bears  rega* 
larly  and  well,  and  the  fruit  commands  a  high  price  in  market. 
Mr.  S.  Lyman,  who  raises  this  fruit  in  great  perfection,  infbnns 
tts  that  with  him  the  apples  on  the  lower  braoobes  of  old  tiMt 
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are  flat,  while  those  on  the  upper  brancJiat  m  n&taly  ooiUGal. 
November  to  March. 


189.  Painaiietoif 's  Sbbsluio.  Thomf^.  Lb  d. 


This  k  •  Dew  russet  variety  from  England,  which,  we  think, 
will  prove  a  valuable  one. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  nearly  flat,  a  little  angular,  and  broad* 
est  at  the  base.  Skin  mostly  covered  with  rough  yellow  russet, 
with  a  iiltle  pale  brown  in  the  sun.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an 
mch  h»ng,  pretty  s.tout,  planted  in  a  wide,  irregular  cavity. 
Calyx  with  long  segments,  set  in  a  rather  shallow,  wavy  basin. 
Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  high  flavoured,  acid 
juice.    November  to  March. 


140.  Pomm.   Coxe.  Thomp. 


very  large  Mid  thewy  fruit,  but  of  very  mdiflferent  quality, 
not  iiipifil^^tivation  where  better  sorts  are  to  be  had.  The 
i|t  k  ro^Bc^sb  oblong,  striped  with  red,  on  a  dull  menish 
^'yetk>w  ground.    The  stalk  shorty  and  deeply  inserted.  Tha 
*JN|I|;  yii^iillih  f!»<i>»  and  without  much  flavour.  Odoherto 
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141.  Rhode  Island  G-ieentxg.    Coxe.  Thomp.  Man. 

Burlington  Greening. 
J«niey  (>reenmg  I  Coze. 

The  Rhode  Island  Greening  is  such  an  universal  favourite; 
and  is  so  generally  known,  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to 
give  a  description  of  it.  It  succeeds  well  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and  is,  perhaps, 
more  generally  esteemed  than  any  other  early  winter  fruit.  In 
the  eastern  states  where  the  Newtown  pippin  does  not  attain  full 
perfection,  this  apple  takes  its  place — and  in  England,  it  is  fre- 
quently sold  for  tliat  fruit,  which,  however,  it  does  not  equal. 
[The  Green  Newtown  Pippin  described  by  Lindley  is  this  fruit.] 


Fig.  51.    Rhode  Island  Greening. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  flattened,  pretty  regular,  but 
often  obscurely  ribbed.  Skin  oily  smooth,  dark  green,  becom- 
ing pale  green  when  ripe,  when  it  sometimes  shows  a  dull  blush 
near  the  stalk.  Calyx  small,  woolly,  closed,  in  a  slightly  sunk, 
scarcely  plaited  basin.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
curved,  thickest  at  the  bottom.  Flesh  yellow,  fine  grained,  ten- 
der, crisp,  with  an  abundance  of  rich,  slightly  aromatic,  lively, 
acid  juice.  The  tree  grows  very  strongly,  and  resembles  the 
Fall  pippin  in  its  wood  and  leaves,  and  bears  most  abundant 
crops.  The  fruit  is  as  excellent  for  cooking,  as  for  the  dessert.' 
November  to  February— or,  in  the  north,  to  March. 

^      '■  ' 
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142.  Rbikbttb,  Canaoa.   Thomp.  Nois. 


of  variotu 

*  t'ltvojtmn 


Camdian  Reinette.  Lmd, 
GfOMe  Reinette  d'Angletene.  O.  DmA. 

Pumme  dii  Cat'ti. 
Reinette  du  Canada  Blanche. 
Reinetre  Grum<e  du  Canada, 
llfinette  du  Canada  i  Coitn. 

l>e  Bfftagne. 

Portiifral. 

Jantiart'O. 

Waitf  RciaOte. 

Tt  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Canada  Reinette  is  a  popular  and 
highly  eslonned  variety  in  Europe,  hy  the  great  nunibor  of  svn- 
onvuis  undtM-  which  it  is  known.  It  is  doubtful,  not\v  ith.stuii<linct 
its  name,  whether  it  is  truly  of  Canadian  ori<^in,  as  .Merlet,aFrt:nch 
wHt«r«  describes  the  same  fruit  in  the  ITth  eentury ;  and  some 
authors  think  it  was  first  brought  to  this  continent  fVom  Nor- 
mandy,  and  carried  back  under  its  new  name.  At  any  rate,  it 
«s  a  very  large  and  handsome  fruit,  a  good  bearer,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality  in  all  respects.  It  is  yet  little  known  in  the 
United  States,  ljut  deserves  extensive  orchard  culture. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  conical,  flattened  ;  rather  irrefjular, 
with  projecting  ribs ;  broad  at  the  base,  narrowinr;  towards  the 
eye,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  deep.  Skin  e:recn*sh. 
yellow,  sli<rhlly  washed  with  brown  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk 
«bort,  inserted  in  a  wide  hollow.  Calyx  short  anci  larire,  set  in 
a  rath'M'  deep,  irreirular  basin.  Flesh  n'  aily  white,  ratluT 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  lively,  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripe  in  Dtcembef, 
aud,  if  picked  early  ia  autunyi,  it  will  keep  till  April. 

143.  Reii^ette,  Golden.    Thomp.  Ron.  Liiid. 
Anfore. 

Kirke's  Golden  Reinptfe. 
Velluw  (j«rman  iieinette. 
Reinette  d*Atf . 
Englihh  Pippin. 
Court^peiidu  Dori. 
Wyker  Pippin. 
Elizabet. 
Wygera. 

Megginch  Favourita. 
Dundee. 


r^un/pmn 
ac.  ta 


The  Golden  Reinette  is  a  very  popular  dessert  fruit  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent,  combining  beauty  and  high  flavour 

It  is  yet  but  little  known  here. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  very  repjularly  formed,  roundish,  a 
little  flattened.  Skin  smooth,  crrecnish. — becominf^  golden  yel- 
low  in  ilie  shade,  washed  and  striped  with  iine  soil  red,  on  the 
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Bunny  side,  mingled  with  8cattere<I,  russet  dots.  Stalk  long^ 
nnd  inserteii  mode ratnly  deep.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  broad,  but 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  yelMw,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  of 
scarcely  acid  juice.    October  to  January* 

This  b  ditTerent  and  sujperknir  to  the  RetnetU  Ikni^  or  Ja«ii« 
Jldihe  of  the  French,  wmch  is  more  yellow,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembles it. 

144.  Rbinbttb  Bi^ncRB  d'Espagns.  Thomp.  Noia» 

White  Spanuh  Eeiaettr.    Ponu  Mag.  Lind, 


Fall  ht)|.in.  1  %, 

UfXe  FjOI  Pippin.  \\± 
CuiS«tt*«  Fair  Pippin 


A  very  eelebrated  old  Spanish  Tsriety,  which  is  said  to  be  the 

national  apple  of  Spain,  where  it  is  called  Cameusar.  .NeCwitli^ 
8t?.ndin^  that  ThompsoD  and  othrr  Enf lish  atHhoritlos  consider 
this  apple  the  same  as  our  Fall  Pippin,  are  yet  strongly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  ditFerent.    The  true  Fall  Pippin  is  only  an 

autumn  varirfy,  while  this  is  a  winter  sort,  keoftn'^  till  mid- 
winter hrre,  and  in  Enfiland  till  March.  It  is  quite  probable 
tliat  the  VVbiie  Spanish  Roinotle  is  tiie  parent  of  both  the  Fall 
and  Holland  Pippins.  'J'hc  fruit  of  the  present  variety  is  rather 
more  oblong  than  that  of  the  Fall  Piijpin, 

Fruit  very  large,  round ish-o^/<m^,  somewhat  angular,  with 
broad  ribs  on  its  ^ides,  ternunating  in  an  uneven  crown,  where 
it  is  nearly  as  broad  as  at  the  base.  Calyx  large,  open,  very 
deeply  sunk  in  a  broad-angled,  oblique,  irregular  httam.  Stalk 
ha!f  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  rather  small,  eren  eavlty.  Skin 
smooth,  yellowish-green  on  the  shaded  side,  orange,  tinged  with 
brownish-red  next  the  sun,  and  sprinkled  with  blaokish  doU. 
Flesh  yellowiMh-white,  crisp,  tender,  with  a  sugary  juice. 
Noisettp  {Jardin  FrmHer)  adds,  "  the  skin  is  covered  with  a 
bloom,  like  that  on  a  plum,  which  distinguishes  this  variety  from 
all  those  most  resembling  it."  The  tree  has  the  same  wooil, 
folia<^p,  and  v{*rorous  hal)it,  as  our  Fall  Pippin,  and  the  fruit 
keeps  from  I^jovember  to  February,  or  March. 

145.  RfimETTE  Tkioiufbakxe.    M.  Christ. 


A  German  early  winter  apple,  which  we  have  recently  1^ 
ceived,  and  which  has  only  borne  once  in  this  country. 

Fruit  larn-c,  oblong,  regularly  formed.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
tiiickiy  dottrd  with  white  specks,  and  rough,  projecting  wartSi 
Flesh  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  aromatic  llavour. 
The  tree  is  of  thrifty  growth^  and  is  said  to  bear  well. 
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iia.  PiPFW.    Thomp.  jL»m4*  Smu 

6kN]rof  Toik. 

Travens*. 

The  Ribston  Pippin,  a  Yorkshire  apple,  stands  as  high  in 
G.  «at  Britain  as  tlie  Bank  of  England,  and  to  say  that  an  apple 
hai  a  Ribston  flavour  is,  there,  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
b&jtow«d.  Bm  ir  ki  mmretAj  so  nttoh  eiteMMd  lod  must 
b«  conteDt  to  giiM  pim,  with  us,  to  th«  N«wftMm  Pfpidiiy  Um 
iniii,  ills  fljptomberg,  or  Um  Baldwte.  In  Maiae,  and  parte  of 
Otmuiii,  it  is  wry  tm  find  produethrs. 

FMt  of  medim  rfis,  rmindish.  Skfai  gieeaUi- yellow,  mis* 
•I  wliii  a  Hllte  niMet  nMur  the  stalk,  and  ekmded  with  dull  rad 
so  the  sunny  sids.  Stalk  short,  dsndsr,  planted  fn  a  rather 
wide  oavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  and  set  in  an  angular  faaski* 
Pieeh  deep  yellow,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  sharps  rich,  aromatic  fla* 
mtf;  Tbeliaeftmaapiwidinf  to|i»  Nove«*bfrtaPebryary. 

14T«  Emux  Sm.  Cose. 

The  Ronnan  Stem  is  not  generally  known  out  of  New^ersey. 
It  ori;;inated  at  Burlington,  in  that  state,  and  is  much  esteenned 
in  that  neijjh  hour  hood.  In  flavour,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of 
sprightly,  plea::>ant  apples,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  Yellow 

Belle  Pleur.    Tree  very  productive. 

•  Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,  roundish-oblong— or  often 
ovate.  6ktn  whitish-yellow,  with  a  faint  brownish  blush, 
wrinkled  with  patches  of  small  black  dots,  and,  wlrni  ripe, 
Mving  a  few  reddish  specks,  unless  the  fruit  is  venr  w. 
Stalk  thfse-fourtha  of  an  inch  long,  ineerted  in  a  shallov 
cavHy,  under  a  fleshy  protnheranee,  which  the  fitrmers  have 
likened  to  a  Reman  nose,  whence  the  name.  Calyx  eet  in  a 
rather  narrow  basin,  with  a  few  plaits.  Core  hdfow.  Flesh 
tender,  juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  Sfwaabie  flaranr— not  fint  rate. 
Ncfcmher  to  Mardia 

146.  RnssBT,  AKtBicAir  Qojmm^  f 

Sheep  NoM.        /  ^  

The  American  Golden  Russet  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  and 
tender  apples,  its  flesh  resembling  more  in  texture  that  of  a  bvtp 
tery  pear,  than  that  of  anofdinary  apple.  It  is  widely  ooltivaied 
ai  the  west,  and  In  New-England  as  the  Golden  Rnsset,  and 
though  neither  handsome,  nor  large,  is  still  an  universal  &vour. 
Iia  mm  its  grsat  pradnctiraoess  and  admirable  flavcar.  Th* 
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unooiiih  mmft  of  Om,  S%ei|^flo•e,  It  nesrij  obsolete,  except 
in  New  Jersey,  ftod  wo  therefore  adopt  the  preeetit  oiie|,  to  which 
it  ie  woU  emitlecl.  The  tno  it,  tnrifty,  with  upright  drol 
ooloored  ehools* 

Fruit  below  mediom  ilie, mmdish-ovate.    Skin  dull  ye)Iow» 
sprinkled  with  a  very  thin  russet.   Stalk  rather  long  and  slen 
der.   Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  rather  narrow  basin.  Flesh 
yellowish,  very  tender,  (almost  meltii^,)  juicy,  with  a  oiUd^richy 
Bpicy  flavour.    October  to  January. 

The  E.NGLISH  Golden  Russkt  is  a  sub-acid  sort,  much  iiife- 
riour  to  the  above.  Fruit  aiirldle  sized,  ovate.  Skin  ro utrh 
and  thick,  of  a  dingy,  yellow  russet,  rarefy  with  a  red  l»lugh. 
Sialk  very  short,  deeply  planted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh 
pale  yellow,  very  Arm  and  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  rather  aromatic 
flavour.  Trees  with  many  sleuder,  weeping  branches.  No* 
vember  to  March. 

For  a  knowledge  of  thia  celebrated  western  apple,  we  are  hi* 
debled  to  that  zealous  poniolcgist,  our  friend,  Professor  Kirt- 
land,  of  Cleveland.  It  is  considered  decidedly  the  most  valu* 
Me  late  keeping  apple  in  the  West,  not  inferiour  to  the  New. 
town  Pippin,  and  the  p^rowth  of  the  tree  very  luxuriant.  It 
originated  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  is  largely  grown  for  the  Ne%v- 
Orleans  and  West  India  markets.  Fruit  medium,  or  large, 
form  rather  flat.  Skin  yellow,  blotched  with  russet,  and  at 
times  tinged  with  a  dull  red  cheek.  Flesh  firm,  yet  tender, 
deep  yellow,  juicy,  sub-acid,  rich,  and  very  high  flavoured 
Uaroh  and  ApiH.* 

14-9.  Ri;si>£T,  English. 

The  English  Russet  is  a  valuable,  lonff  keeping  variety,  ex 
lensively  cultivated,  and  well  known  by  this  name  on  the  HudU 
son,  but  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  with  any  Eng- 
lish sort.  It  is  not  fit  for  use  until  February,  and  may  be  Itept 
till  July,  which,  together  with  its  great  productiveness  and  gqoil 
flavour,  renders  it  a  very  valuable  market  fruit.  It  is  ackiiow 
ledged  one  of  the  meet  profitable  orchard  apples* 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  ovate,  or  sometimes  conical,  and  very 
rr;::ularly  formed.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  about  two-thirdj 
(iDvered  with  russet,  which  is  thickest  near  the  stalk.  Colyx 
small,  closed,  and  set  in  an  even,  round  basin,  of  moderate  depth. 
»Staik  rather  small,  projecting  even  with  the  base,  and  pretty 
deeply  insert' d,  io  a  narrow,  smooth  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  Ann,  crisp,  with  a  pleasaiit,  mild,  slightly  sub-acid  Havour. 

*  This  is  siaipe  flsoertaluBd  to  be  Jdsntieil  with  the  Basasav  Bswrn 
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The  trees  gro^  very  straight,  and  fbrm  jpi'^lit  hetdtg  mm 
die  wood  k  smooth  and  of  a  lively  brown. 


Fif.9&  Eiqfiitk  RnmU 
IfiO.  Russet^  Boston  or  Roxburt.   Man.  Thomp. 

This  Russet,  a  native  of  Massaohotetts,  is  one  of  the  motf 
sopular  market  £ruils  in  the  country,  as  it  Is  esoeUent,  a  pso* 
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diglous  bearer,  and  keeps  till  late  in  the  spring.  It  is  tO  OTOT 
l  av,  hijyhly  deserving  extensive  cultivation. 

Fruit  of  iiiedium  size,  often  large  rouudis^a,  a  little  flattened|. 
and  slightly  angular.  Skin  at  first  dull  green,  covered  with 
bfovDish-yeUow  runet  when  ripe,  with,  ra/ely,  a  fiunt  bltuh 
m  one  aid*.  Stalk  nearly  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather 
•lender,  not  deeply  jneerted.  Calyx  closed,  aet  in  a  round  basin« 
of  moderate  depth*  Flesh  greenish*white,  moderately  juicy, 
with  a  rather  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripens  in  January,  and 
may  be  brought  to  market  in  June, 

There  are  several  native  varieties  of  Russet  or  **  j^eather 
Coats,'*  of  larger  size  than  the  foregoing,  but  they  ate  mitoh 
in£Bjrior,  being  apt  to  shrivel  and  become  tasteless. 

151.  RbD  GiLLlFLOWSK.  * 

This  appears  to  be  a  native  variety,  and,  although  second 
rate,  is  esteemed  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Fruit  of 
medium  size,  oblong,  narrowing  rapidly  to  the  eye,  where  it  is 
somewhat  ribbed.  The  skin  is  snnooth,  and  of  a  fine  dark  red. 
The  calyx  is  set  In  a  narrow,  rather  shsllow,  fiirrowed  basin. 
Flerii  white,  of  a  mild  davour.   November  to  January. 

153.  Sam  Tomm.   Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag* 

Iritb  Jtotet 

An  exceedinfrly  high  flavoured,  little  dessert  Russet  from 
Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  and  fit  for  use  in  early  winter. 

Fruit  small,  slightly  flattened,  and  rej^ularly  formed.  Skin 
bright  yellow,  a  good  deal  covered  with  gray  russet,  and  dotted 
on  the  yellow  portion  with  small  brown  specks.  Stalk  short. 
Calyx  large  and  expanded^  placed  in  a  broad  basin.  Flesh 
greenish,  quite  juicy  and  tender,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  ^ 
vour.   November  to  January. 

159.  SuEPRist.  Thomp. 

A  small,  round,  whitish-yellow  apple,  of  little  or  no  value,  but 
admired  by  some,  for  its  singulanty,— the  flesh  being  stsioied 
wita  red.   November  to  January. 

154.  SwAAK.  One.  Floy.  Thomp. 

This  is  a  truly  noble  American  fruit,  produced  by  the  Dutch 
settlers  on  the  Hudson,  near  Esopus,  and  so  termed,  from  its 

unusual  weight,  this  word,  in  the  Low  Dutch,  meaning  heafn^ 
It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  saiidy  ioam,  to  bring  it  to  padbotioiL 
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and,  in  ita  native  soils,  we  have  seen  it  twelve  inches  in  circum* 
fefeilC6«  and  of  a  deep  golden  yellow  colour.  It  is  one  of  the 
fiaeat  Aayoured  apples  in  America,  and  deserves  extensive  cul. 
tiwatkm,  m  all  fitvourable  poaStlons,  though  it  does  not  succeed 
well  in  damp  or  oold  soite. 


Fig.  55.  Swaar,. 

Frurt  lar^e,  regularly  formed,  rounfli?l>.  Sic  in  *rrppnis!i-vel. 
low  whrn  first  gathered,  l.»ut  when  entirely  ripe,  of  a  fmp,  dpad 
pold  colour,  dotted  with  numerous  distinct  brown  specks,  and 
Roinctimps  faintly  marbled  with  cjray  russet  on  the  side,  and 
round  the  stalk.  Stalk  slender,  three  four.hs  of  an  inch  long, 
inserted  in  a  very  round  cavity.  [Sometimes  this  cavity  is  par- 
tially closed.]  Calyx  small,  greenish,  s^t;.  in  a  shallow  basin— 
•carcely  plaited.  Flesh  yellowish,  line  grained,  tender,  with 
all  exceedingly  rich,  aromatic  flavoory  and  a  soicy  amell.  Core 
small  •  The  treea  bear  &ir  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  in  seasoB 
IhMn  December  to  March. 

l^,  Stubmbk  Pxpim.  Thomp« 

Tills  is  a  new  English  variety,  of  the  very  highest  reputation. 
We  have  just  n^ceived  trees,  but  we  have,  for  the  following  de- 
scription, tho  liiph  authority  of  Mr.  Thompson.  Fruit  of  mitlfUe 
size,  short,  conical.  Skin  yellowish-green,  and  brownisli  red  ; 
flesh  firm,  with  a  brisk,  rich  flavour.  The  tree  is  healthy,  and 
a  good  bearer,  and  the  Iruit  retains  its  flavour  and  bxislLncss  till 
midsummer. 
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1S6.  Sweeting,  HARXFOBb. 

A  very  excellent  winter  sweet  apple,  introducf^d  to  notice  by 
Dr.  P.  W,  Bull,  a  zealous  amateur  of  flarlford.  It  may  l>e  kepi 
lill  J. me,  and  this,  atldcd  to  its  gr^^at  productiveness,  renders  it 
a  most  profitable  market  fruit.  The  oriiiinal  tree  of  {he  ITurt- 
ford  Sweetin<£  is  £rrowinir  on  th^  fdnn  of  Mr.  Spoiicer,  a  few 
miles  from  Hartford,  and  hns  lx>rne  over  fortv  bui.hcls  in  a 
aeajson.  The  woofl  is  rather  strong,  but  of  slow  growth,  and  is 
%'erv  hanly;  (braiKlies  not  pendulous,  as  stated  by  Kenrick.) 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened.  Skin  mmoatbi 
•nd  fair,  almost  covered  and  arriped  with  fine  red  over  a  yellow- 
bk-prreen  ground, — and  sprinkled  with  small  gray  dots.  Stalk 
fiearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a 
rather  shallow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  broad,  closed,  with  few 
segments,  set  in  a  slightly  uneven  basin  which  is  but  little  sunk. 
Flesh  very  juicy,  tender,  with  a  rich,  agreeable  flavour*  Dn* 
eember  to  May  or  June. 

157.  SWBBTINO,  IaAOIBS'.  § 

The  Ladies'  Sweeting  we  consider  the  finest  winter  sueei 
apple,  for  the  dessert,  yet  known  or  cultivated  in  tiiis  country. 
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•ts  handsome  appearance,  delightful  perfume,  sprightly  (lave or, 
aofi'lbe  long  time  which  it  remains  in  perfection,  render  it  uuU 
?eraally  admired  wherever  it  is  known,  and  no  garden  should 
be  witiiout  it.  It  is  a  native  of  this  neighbourhoo:),  and  thou* 
MUitla  of  trees  of  this  variety,  have  been  sent  from  this  garden, 
to  various  parts  of  i}io  union.  The  wood  is  not  very  strong,  hut 
it  L  rows  thriftily,  and  bears  very  abundantly. 

•Fruit  large,  roundish-ovate,  narrowini?  pretty  rapitlly  to  th€ 
eye.  Skin  very  smooth,  nearly  covered  with  red  in  the  sun,  hut 
pale  yellowish-green  in  the  shade,  with  broken  stripes  of  pale 
red.  The  red  is  .>«nririkled  with  well  marked,  vellowish-grav  <lof,s 
fiu'l  covered,  when  fii'st  gatliered,  with  a  tldn  M'hite  hlooro. 
'Diere  is  also  generally  a  faint  niarhling  of  cloudv  white  ov<}r 
ttie  red,  on  the  shady  si<lo  of  l!io  IVult,  and  ravs  nf"  tlie  same 
around  the  sLal.i.  Calyx  quite  small,  set  in  a  ii^rrow,  shallow, 
•  plaited  basin.  Stalk  half  an  ine!i  ion<^,  in  a  sfiallow  ca\.'v. 
Flesh  greenish-white,  exceedingly  tender,  juicy  and  crisp,  with 
a  delicious,  sprightly,  agreeably  perfumed  flavour.  Keevif 
without  shrivelling,  or  losing  its  flavour,  till  May. 

156.  Sweeting,  Tolmam's. 

The  Tolman's  Sweeting  is  scarcely  second  rate  as  a  tabla 
fruit,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  orchard  sorts,  from  its 

great  productiveness,  its  value  as  food  for  swine  and  cattle,  aa 
well  as  for  halcinn".  Form  nearly  globular.  Skin,  w  hen  fully 
ripe,  whitisli-yellow,  with  a  soft  blush  on  one  side.  Stalk 
ratlier  long  and  slender,  inclining  to  one  side,  and  iu^ri  tr d  in  a 
rather  wide,  shallow^,  but  regular  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  small 
basin,  slightly  depressed.  Flesh  quite  white,  rather  firm,  fine 
grained,  with  a  rich,  sweet  flavour.  November  to  April.  This 
fruit,  a  native  of  Rliode  Island,  considerably  resembles  the 
Daaver'a  Winter  Sweet,  of  Massachusette. 

> 

159.  SwBtTINO,  RaMIDBLL*!.  f 

Ranwdert  lied  Pnmpiun  Sweet.  Km, 
KaniMieirii  Sweet. 
Hml  Pmnpkiu  Sweet. 

Ramsdeira  Sweeting  we  have  lately  received  from  Connec- 
ticut, where  it  is  greatly  esteemed  for  the  very  large  crops  it 
bears,  as  well  as  for  its  remarkably  rich  saccharine  flavour. 
We  hilipve  it  a  native  of  Connecticut  ;  and  it  derives  \x% 
name  from  the  Rev.  il.  3.  Ram^dell,  of  Thompboo,  in  that 
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slate,  who  hM  introdjced  it  to  publio  sttisiitioD.  The  tree  ti 
Tery  vigorous,  grows  remarkabiy  straight,  and  upright,  comci 
early  into  bearii^,  and  yields  every  year  enermoualy. 

Fruit  rather  aLove  nedium  etae,  oblnnfTt  i^gularly  shaped, 
and  tapering  slightly  towards  the  eye.  Skin  rioh,  dark  red 
dotted  with  fawu-coloured  species,  and  eovefed  with  a  Una 
bloom.  Stalk  quite  short,  deeply  sunk  in  a  rather  narrow  cay. 
ity.  Calyx  set  in  a  pretty  deep  even  basin.  Flesh  yellowish, 
very  tender  and  mellow,  unusually  sweet  and  rich,  in  weight 
the  apple  ia  light*   October  to  February. 

161«  SpmsNSimGR,  Esofds*  Coze. 

M^opm  Spitzemberg.   Thamp.  Lind. 
TVuo  SpittanbuiKli. 


The  Esopus  Rpitzenbur^h  is  a  handsome,  trulydeiicious  apple^ 
and  is  generally  considered,  by  all  gooi  judges,  eouai  to  the 


Fig.  57.   F99pm$  SpUzcjiburgk. 
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Revtown  Rppin,  mad  ussurpamd  as  a  deiteit  fruit,  any 
other  variety,  it  oriffioated  at  Esopus,  a  famous  apple  district, 
ortii:ma]Iy  settled  by  the  Low  Dutch,  on  the  Hudson,  whc«re  it  is 
still  raised  in  its  highest  perfection.  But  throughout  the  wliole 
of  New-York,  it  is  considered  the  first  of  apples,  and  its  beauty 
and  producti\*enes.s  render  it  higlily  profitable  for  orchard  cui* 
ture.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  brought  from  Western  New. 
Yorkf  seems  deficient  in  flavour,  which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  ths 
excessive  richness  of  the  soil  there.  The  tree  has  rather  slen 
der  shoots,  and  when  in  boarin?,  has  lon^  and  han«xin2  limbs. 

Fruit  large,  oblonfj,  tapering  roundly  to  tho  eye.  Skin 
smooth,  nearly  covered  with  rich,  lively  red,  fl  -tied  with  distinct 
yellowish  russet  dots.  On  the  shaded  side,  is  a  VfHowish 
eround,  with  streaks  and  broken  stripes  of  red.  Staik  rather 
long, — three  fourths  of  an  inch — and  slender,  projecting?  beyond 
the  base,  and  inserted  in  a  wide  cavity.  Calyx  small,  and 
closed,  set  in  a  shallow  basin,  which  is  slightly  furrowed. 
Flesh  yellow,  rather  firm^  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  delicious  rich, 
brisk  flavour.  Seeds  in  a  hollow  core.   December  to  February 

9 

163.  SmsmBvaoR,  Flvsbino. 

This  variety  has  been  confounded  by  Cose,  and  more  reoemlf 

by  Thomp<?on,  with  the  foregoing,  but  is  really  quite  distinct. 
The  tree  makes  strong,  brown  shoots,  difforenl  from  the  slender 
yellowish  ones  of  the  Ksopus  Spitzenburgh. 

The  fruii  is  roundish-conical,  stalk  set  in  a  narrow  cavity, 
projecting  beyond  the  fruit.  Skin  nearly  covered  with  red,  on 
a  greenish  yellow  ground,  doited  with  large  fawn  s|>(»t3,  and 
coate<l  with  a  slight  l»loom.  Calyx  small,  in  an  even  basin. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  nearly  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flavour, 
but  without  the  brisk  richness,  or  yellow  odour  the  Esopus 
Spitzenburgh.   October  to  February* 

Kaigiin's  Spitzenberah  is  an  inferior  variety,  of  a  conical 
fi>rm,  and  pale  red  colour.  It  originated  in  NewJersey  and  is 
only  of  third  rate  quality.  The  tree  is  also  an  nglj,  xambling 
grower.   The  fruit  keeps  tOl  ApiU. 

163*  SmzBiiBEBO^  Newtown.   Ccne*  Tbonij^  Liad 

MntchleM. 

Burlioctuo  l^ilsanbME; 

The  Newtown  Spitzenberjr  comes  from  Newtown,  on  Long 
Island.  It  is  a  roundish,  handsome  fruit,  of  good  Havour,  but 
isferiour  to  the  Rsopus  variety. 

Fruit  of  medium  size  and  fp|ru1ar  form,  roundish,  slightly 
lattMind.  Skin  smooth,  beautiful  yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek, 
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a  little  streaked  with  brightor  rod»  and  marked  with  nuineroui 
dotff.  Calyx  net  in  a  rather  wido,  even  basin.  Stalk  abort, 
deeply  insf^rted.  Pirjih  rather  yellowish,  firm,  witli  a  in:M  and 
Agreeable  flavour.   November  to  February. 

164.  SwEETLXG,  Wells*.  § 

Swectini;  is  one  the  most  spri'jhtlv  and  AfrrerablOi 
for  ihe  dessert,  of  all  ilui  early  wimor  sweet  a|>{>U"s.  'I'he  only 
oil  tree  in  our  knowledire,  throws  in  tlin  orcharri  uf  Mr.  John 
WelU,  near  Newburixh,  N.  Y.  VVf  liave  not  ber  n  able  lo  trace 
it  fjrthr-r  than  this  ncii^iibourboofl,  tiiotiL'h  it  may  noi  have  ori- 
giiidiiiii  hr-re.  It  makes  sloiU,stiir,  upri^hi  slioois,  and  hoars  well. 
Frt^it  of  medium  size,  roundish,  bro.idesi  m  the  middle,  and 
f  lesHontnjiraaeh  way.  Skin  smooth,  pale,  dull  ^reen,  (like  a  Rltode 
Island  Greening;  in  colour,  but  paler,)  with  a  dull  red,  or  brow  n 
ish  cheek.  Stalk  rather  slender  and  short.  Calyx  short,  set  in 
quite  a  shallow  bastn.  Flesh  very  white,  and  very  tender, 
abounding  with  a  rioh,  agreeable,  sprightly  juice.  Novembrr 
to  January. 

165.  Twenty  Ounce.    H.  Mag. 
Twenty  Ounce  Apple.  >  of  Cayuga 

£i^tilt»en  Ounce  Apple.  )  co.,  iV.  IT.      Cayii^  Red  Streak  ! 

k  very  lar^e  and  showy  apple,  well  known  in  Cayunra  co.^ 
N.  Y.,  and  probably  a  native  there.  It  is  a  good,  sprightly  fruit, 
tliough  not  very  hi;;h  flavoured,  but  its  remarkably  handsome 

appearance,  and  largo  size,  render  it  one  of  the  most  papular  fruits 
in  market.  The  tree  is  thrifty  and  makes  a  compact,  neat  head, 
beais  regular  crops,  and  tlie  fruit  is  always  fair  and  hand.some. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish.  Slsin  sligiilly  uneven,  greenish, 
yellow,  boldly  splashed  and  niarhlod  with  stripes  of  purplish-red. 
Stalk  short,  set  in  a  wide  dorp  cavity.  Calyx  small,  basin  mode, 
rately  deep.  Flesh  coarse-grained,  with  a  sprightly,  brisk  sub- 
acid flavor.  Oct.  to  Jan.  This  is  quite  distinct  m»m  the  TwEStTi 
OUNCE  PIPPIN,  a  large,  smooth,  duU-coloured  cooking  apple. 

166.  Tewksbitrt  Winter  Blosh.  Coxe. 

Mr.  Coxo  says,  this  apple  was  brottjsht  from  Tewksbury, 
Hunterdon  county,  N«  J«  It  is  a  handsome,  fair  Iruit,  with 
more  flavour  and  juiciness  than  is  usual  in  long.keeping  applet. 
They  may  be  ke|»t  till  August,  without  particular  care,  quite 
plump  and  sound.  The  size  is  small,  rather  OaL  The  skin 
smootl),  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  with  more 
juioo  and  flavour  than  any  other  loni^-keeping  variety.  The 
tree  jrrows  rapidly  and  straight^-aud  Lie  fruit  hangs  till  late  ill 
the  autumn.   January  to  July. 
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167.  Victuals  akd  Daunu 

Bif  Sweet. 

This  is  a  large  and  ilclicious  sweet  apple,  liigbly  esteemed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newark,  New-Jersey,  where  it  origiaated, 
About  1750.  It  was  fimt  introduced  to  noUce  1^  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hayei,  of  Newark,  from  whom,  we  first  received  trees  and  sfie- 
eimens  of  the  fruit.   The  fruit  is  very  light. 

Fruif  large,  oblong,  rather  irre<rular,  and  varies  a  good  deal 
in  size.  Slcin  thin,  but  rough,  dull  yellow,  marbled  with  russet, 
with  a  faint  russet  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  moderately 
long  and  slender,  deeply  inserted  in  an  irrcfrular  cavity.  Calyx 
small,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
breakin<]^,  with  a  ricb,  spriuhtlv,  s»veet  flavour.  In  perfection 
from  October  to  January,  but  will  keep  till  April.  The  tree  Is 
a  moderate  bearer. 

168,  Vandervere.    Coxe.  Thomp.  Floy. 

Scideub*. 

The  Vandervere,  when  in  pcrfcclion,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  finest  apples.  But  it  requires  a  rich,  li^lit,  sandy  soil, 
as  in  a  damp  heavy  s'il,  it  is  almost  always  liable  to  be  spotted, 
unfair,  and  desiilute  of  flavour.  It  is  a  native  of  Wilminsrton, 
Delaware,  and  took  its  name  from  a  family  there.  It  is  a  fuie 
old  variety,  and  is  i uglily  worthy  of  extensive  cullivatioq,  wheie 
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tefloil  is  fkitimMb^  We liava Mbie  a« toiM  applet  of  thb 
■oil,  which  are  esoeedingly  beautiful  and  exeelleiit. 

Fruit  of  mediutn  sixe,  flat.  Skin,  in  iu  grnund  onlour,  yel* 
low,  strealced  and  etained  with  clouded  red,  but  on  the  nunny 
sidp,  €le<»peaing  into  rich  red,  dotted  with  liglit  gmj  specks 
Stalk  sliort,  inserted  in  a  smooth,  rather  wide,  cavity.  Calyx 
email,  closed,  ael  in  a  regular,  well-fonned  basin,  of  moderate 
dopth.  Ptesfi  yellow,  crisp  and  teoder,  with  a  lioh  and  sprightly 
juica*   Ootolier  to  January.  ^ 

169.  Waxex  Affle.  Coxe* 

Gate  Apftie.    >  qf  vantma  fmtt 
White  Apple.  $    ^  UAiob 

Tbe  Waxpn  Apple,  for  whose  correct  history  we  are  inc^ebted 
to  that  careftii  pomologist,  Professor  Kiriland,  of  Clevclan<l,  is 
esteemed  in  Ohio,  where  it  is  now  most  largely  cultivated,  one 
of  the  very  fmest  of  all  early  winter  varieties,  li  was  carried 
from  eastern  to  western  Virginia,  by  Neisley,  a  nufseryman  on 
the  banks  of  theOhbj  about  the  commencement  of  tite  present 
century.  Thence  it  was  introduced  into  Belmont  co.,  ami  oilier 
parts  of  Ohio.  Pnsm  Rock  port  it  was  carried  by  C.  Olmstead, 
Esn.,  to  fk>ston  in  1834,  incorrectly  under  the  name  of  llelmont. 

Fniit  of  middle  sine,  j^lobular,  a  little  flattened  and  narrower 
'  towards  the  eye — sometimes  oblong  ;  when  of  the  latter  form, 
the  eye  is  knobby.  Stalk  short.  Skin  pale  yellow,  rarely 
tin«»ed  with  a  bright  verniillion  blush,  waxy,  or  oily  •?fT»o<>th. 
Flenli  white,  crisp,  tender,  sometimes  almost  meltings  and  ol  a 
nuldp  agreeable  flavour.   November  to  February* 

170.  Watson's  DuxBUsta. 

A  very  large,  English  kitchen  apple,  of  &ir  quality.  Fruit 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  of  regular  form,  nearly  round. 
Skin  smooth,  yellowish-green,  faintly  striped  with  dull  rtsd. 
Stalk  short.  Fleah  juicy,  rather  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  sub* 
acU  flavour,  and  stews  well.   October  to  January. 

171.  Woolman's  Lohg. 

Ortley  Apple.  Und, 
Ordf  V  Pippin.  Min. 
Vau  Dyne,  (of  tome.) 

This  High  flavoured  and  excellent  fruit,  was  sent  to  England 
\fy  Mr.  Floy,  in  1825,  who  named  it  after  Michael  (3rCley,  Bsq^ 
iirom  wliose  orchard,  in  South  Jersey,  it  was  obtained.  But  we 
observe  that  Tliompson,  in  the  last  editioo,  makes  It  synooymoai 
with  WoQlman's  Long,  which  is,  perhaps,  an  English  vaiitqr* 
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The  CMey  tias,  hhhem^  dways  been  thought  aa  Amerioaa 
variety,  and  we  regret  that  it  is  so  little  cultivated  here. 

Fruit  of  ni^cUuni  size,  oblong  or  oval,  otborwise  somewhat  re- 
nemblps  the  Veliow  Newtown  Pippin.  Skin  lively  yellow,  in 
die  shBde,  with  a  scarlet  blush,  spriri'dpd  with  white  spec^ks  and 
gray  ruvsset  patches  in  the  sun.    Stalk  slender,  ins-^rted  in  an 

even,  smooth  depression.  Calyx  lariic,  set  in  a  plaited,  rat^r>r 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  nearly  white,  crisp,  and  rather  firm, 
breaking,  with  an  excellent,  spri^^htly,  perfumed  flavour.  An 
abundant  bearer,  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  most  valuable  sort. 
November  to  April. 

172.  Wi?iE  Apple.  §  Coxo. 
Bay%  Winter. 

The  Wine  Apple  is  a  very  handsome,  and  an  admirable 
winter  fruit,  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  a  hardv  trep  ;  all  of  * 
which  qualities  render  it  a  very  popular  Oichar  l  ari<]  market 
fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Delaware,  but  is  now  very  largely  cul- 
tivated, also  in  Western  New-York.  The  tree  has  small  leaves, 
grows  thriftily,  and  makes  a  fine,  spreading  head. 

Fruit  rather  above  medinm  size — in  rich  soils  laij^e ;  fqrm 
regular,  nearly  round,  a  little  flattened  at  the  ends.  Skin 
smooth,  of  a  lively  deep  rod,  over  a  yellow  ground,  or,  more 
frequently,  with  a  few  indistinct  strip^^s  of  yellow.  Stalk  short, 
inserted  in  a  round,  smooth  cavity,  with  a  little  russet  around  it. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  juicy  and  crisp,  with  a  rather  vinous, 
rich,  and  pleasant  flavour.  This  apple  is  not  only  fine  for  the 
table,  but  is  also  excellent  for  cooking  and  cider.  October  to 
Hareb. 

173.  WiN£5AF.  §  Coxe. 

This  is  not  only  a  ?ood  apple  for  the  table,  but  it  is  also  one 
of  the  very  finest  cider  tVuits,  and  its  rniitfnlness  renders  it  a 
great  favourite  with  orchardists.  The  tree  grows  rather  irregu- 
larly, and  does  not  form  a  handsome  head,  but  it  l>ears  earlv, 
and  the  Rp[)Ies  have  the  j^ood  quality  of  hangiuf^  late  upon  the 
trees,  without  injury,  while  the  tree  thrives  well  ou  sandy  light 
soil.H. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  oblong.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  fine 
dark  red,  with  a  few  streaks,  and  a  little  yellow  ground,  appear. 
Ipg  on  the  shady  akie.  Stalk  nearly  an  Inch  lon^,  slender,  set 
b  aa  irregular  cavity.  Caljrx  small,  placed  In  a  ret^silar  t-asin. 
with  fine  plaits.  Flesh  veliow,  firm,  orisp,  with  a  rioh,  lu^tb 
Imuf.  Moveml^r  to  Ifiiy^ 
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174.  WniTBs  QnssN«  Coxa. 

Winter  Qu^eniiig.  Hutmp. 

A  iruit  of  medium  quality,  much  cultivatpd  In  tlie  lower  part 
of  N^w-Jcrsrv.  Fruit  conical,  considerably  broadest  at  the 
base.  Skin  fine  deep  crimson  in  the  sun,  dotted  with  yellow ; 
of  a  paler  and  livelier  red,  in  the  shade.  Stalk  slender,  three 
Iburths  of  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  wide  cavity.  Calyx  small, 
moderately  sunk.  Flesh  yellowish,  of  a  mild  and  rather  plea* 
sant,  8ub>aoid  flavour.  The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer.  No 
vember  to  February. 


Cla$s  JV,    Cider  Afplt9. 


175.  Coopsr's  RirsssTXNG.  Coxe. 

This  native  apple  is  especially  suited  to  light  sandy  soils, 
where  some  other  sorts  fieiil.   It  makes  an  exceedingly  strong 

cider,  of  delicious  flavour. 

Fruit  small,  oblong  or  ovate,  pale  yellow,  parliaily  covered 
with  russet.  Stalk  slender,  and  vr»ry  long.  Flosb  dry,  rich 
and  sweet.  The  fruit  is  fit  ^ov  ciii«  t-  in  November,  keep.s  well 
through  the  winter,  and  is  esteemed  by  many  for  cooking.  Tree 
small,  with  numerous  little  branches. 

.176.  Campfield.  Coxe. 
Newark  SwBeting; 

Another  capital  New-Jersey,  cider  apple,  ranking  next  lo  the 
Harrison.  It  forms  a  fine  large  tree,  with  straight,  spreading 
limbs,  and  is  very  productive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  rather  flattened.  Skin 
■mooth^  washed  and  striped  with  red,  over  a  ^reenish-yellow 
giDond.   Flesh  white,  rather  dry,  lirm,  rich  and  sweet. 

177.  Gilpin.  Coxe.  Thomp. 

Carthoine. 

A  handsome  eider  fruit,  firom  Vii^inia,  which  is  also  a  very 
good  table  fruit  from  February  to  May.  A  very  hardy,  vigo- 
reus  and  fruitful  tree, 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.obloii§.  Skia  Tery  nootfc 
iiid  handeomey  ridily  streaked  with  deep  led  and  yellow.  Slalk 
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iliorty  deeply  ioserCed.  Calyx  in  a  round,  rather  deep  bttdn, 
Plesh  yellow,  firm,  juicy  and  rich»  becoming  tenaer  and 
aprightly  in  the  spring* 

178.  Ha&risoiv.  Coxe. 

New-Jersey  is  the  most  celebrated  cider  making  district  m 
America,  and  this  apple,  which  orifrinated  in  Essex  county,  of 
that  state,  has  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  a  cider 
fruit.  Ten  bushels  of  the  apples  make  a  barrel  of  cider.  The 
tree  grows  thriftily,  and  bears  very  large  crops. 

Fruit  medium  size,  ovate  or  roundish-oblong.  Skin  yellow, 
with  rou^htsh,  distinct  black  specks.  Stem  one  inch,  or  more, 
long.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  dry  and  tough,  but  with  a  rich  fla- 
vour, producing  a  high  coloured  cider,  of  great  body.  The 
fruit  is  very  free  from  rot,  foils  easily  from  the  tree  about  the 
first  of  November,  and  keeps  well.  The  best  cider  of  this  va- 
riety, is  worth  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  barrel,  in  New. York. 

179.  U£W£'s  ViKOiNiA  Crab.  Coxe. 

The  Virc  inia  Crab  makes  a  very  hisrh  flavoured  dry  cider, 
which,  by  connoisseurs,  is  thought  unsurpassed  in  flavour  by 
any  other,  and  retains  its  soundness  a  long  time.  It  is  a  pro- 
digious bearer,  and  the  tree  is  very  hardy,  though  of  small  size. 

Fruit  Quite  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  nearly 
round.  Skin  dull  red,  dotted  with  white  specks,  and  obusourely 
streaked  with  greenish-yellow.  Stalk  long  and  slender.  FIftAh 
fibrous,  with  an  acid,  rough,  and  astringent  flavour,  and  when 
ground,  rurvs  clear  and  limpid  from  the  piess,  and  ferments 
very  slowly.  The  Virginia  Crab  is  often  mixed  with  rich  pulpy 
apples,  to  which  it  imparts  a  good  deal  of  its  fine  quality. 

The  Roane's  White  Crab  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  foregoing, 
about  the  same  size,  with  a  yellow  skin.  It  makes  a  rich, 
strong,  bright  liquor,  and  keeps  throughout  the  summer,  in  a 
well- bunged  cask,  perfectly  sweet. 

ISO.  Hagloe  Crab.  Lind. 

This  is  a  celebrated  old  English  cider  fruit,  scarcely  known  in 
tkts  country.  Lindley  says,  when  planted  'on  a  dry  soil,  with  a 
calcareous  bottom,  it  produces  a  most  excellent  cider.  The 

specific  pravity  of  its  juice  is  1081. 

"Fruit  small,  ill-shaped,  something  between  an  apple  and  a 
crab,  more  long  than  broad,  wide  at  the  base  and  narrow  at  the 
crown,  which  is  a  little  sunk,  and  the  eye  flat.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
a  little  marbled  in  different  directions  with  a  russet-gray,  and 
having  a  few  red  specks  or  streaks  on  the  sunny  side.^  Eye  flatt 
With  a  nreading  calyx.    Stalk  short*** 

18 
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This  is  totally  distinct  from  the  Summee  IIagloe  of  Amer  n 
Durseries  [Hagloe  Craby  of  Coxe],  a  large,  handsomo,  rouuO..*A, 
purplish-red  apple,  covered  with  bloom  and  ripe  in  August — fleefa 
•ofl  and  woolly,  of  pleaaant  8ub*^cid  fltCVoi^-^e  tree  a  slow 
grower,  with  thick,  blunt  ahools. 

181.  Rbo  Strvax.  Ooze* 

Hejrefbnkhire  Red  Streak,  >  ^  «  u-j.  ■  

fkiwhymnw^  Gitb,         J  ^  ■""^ 

A  capital  English  cider  apple,  which  thrires  admiraU;^  in 
this  country,  and  is  very  highly  esteemed,  as  it  makes  a  rich, 
high  flavoured,  strong  liquor.   It  is  a  handsome  grower,  and  a 

great  beareif. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Calyx  ^^mall,  set  in  a  rather 
deep  basin.  Stalk  rather  slender  and  short.  Skin  richly 
streaked  with  red,  with  a  few  yellow  streaks  and  spots.  Flesh 
yoUow,  rich,  firm  and  dry. 

182.  Styee.  Thorap. 


ForaitStyre.  LauL  j\\ 
Stgnm.  Core. 


.-St 


The  Stire  is  a  famous  old  English  cider  fruit,  and  Liodley 
remarks  that  Styre  cider  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chepstow,  thirty  or  hny  years  old.  Fruit  middle  sized,  round, 
pale  yellow,  with  a  orange  cheek.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  firm,  of 
high  flavour  and  makes  a  high  coloured  Hquor.  The  tree 
thrives  well  ha»»  |uid  fi^rms  a  very  upright,  brooniirlike  hei^4^ 
October  to  Jknuary.  .  >  >« 

In  addltioii  to  the  ibi«going,  several  of  the  table  applet  at^ 

ready  described  are  estaemod  %r  cider,  as  the  Newtown  Pippiii». 
Wine  Apple,  Winesap,  etc.,  and  some  of  the  high  flavoured  Eii^r 
lish  varieties  in  the  preceding  pages  are  very  highly  valued  ibff 

cider  in  Britain, — the  Golden  Pippin,  Golden  Flarvey,  Down- 
ton,  d'o.  The  Fox  ^Vhelp  is  a  very  cclebratpd  apple  of  this 
class,  used  to  flavour  and  give  strength  to  nearly  all  the  choice 
cider  of  Herefordshire,  which  is  not  vet  introduced  here,  to  our 
knowledge.  It  is  middle  sized,  ovate,  dark  red,  with  a  rich# 
heavy  juice,  of  the  speciflc  gravity  1078.  The  Siberian  Bit- 
tee  Sweet  is  a  variety  of  crab  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  Siberian  Crab,  small  roundish,  ovate,  yet . 
fpw;  an  fcnmonse  bearer,  and  held  in  very  high  esteem  in  Ei 
lj||\dy  l^r  nd^ng  with  c()her  cider  apples,  to  impart  i  ~ 
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CKui  r*   Apples  far  Ornament  or  Preserving, 


•183*  SiSEBiAN  Crab.   Arb.  Brit. 

Malus  hoccala.  lAnd, 
Pyms  baocata.  Atb,  BnL 

The  common  Siberian  Crab  is  a  beautiful  little  fruit,  which  is 
produced  in  rich  clusters  on  the  branches,  and,  at  a  distance, 
resembles  larfre  and  handsome  cherries.  It  is  hiflrhly  esteemed 
for  preserving,  and  almost  every  large  garden  in  the  middle 
states,  contains  a  tree  of  this  variety.  It  forms  a  vigorouH,  neat 
tree,  of  rather  small  size,  and  its  blossoms,  which  are  white,  are 
produioed  in  beautiful  profusion  in  spring,  and  a  large  crop  of 
fruit  regularly  follows. 

Fruit  about  three  iburths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  very  regu« 
larly  formed,  and  rather  flat.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  lively  scarlet, 
over  a  clear  yellow  ground,  and  when  the  bloom  is  rubbed  ofl^ 
is  highly  polished.  Stalk  nearly  two  inches  long,  and  very 
sVnder.  Calyx  sm all,  slightly  sunk.  Fit  for  preserving  in 
^ptember  and  October. 

184.  Large  Red  Siberian  Crab. 
FyraiFmifiiUa.  M^BriL 

This  variety  is  about  twice  'the  size  of  the  foregoing,  round- 
ish-ovate, with  a  large  and  prominent  calyx,  and  a  pale  red  and 
vellow  skin.  It  forms  a  larger  tree,  with  rather  coarser  fblia^ie 
than  the  common  variety,  and  is  esteemed  fur  the  same  pur- 
poses.   September  and  October. 

185.  YsLLow  Siberian  Crab. 
Amber  Oab. 

This  scarcely  differs  from  the  common  Siberian  Crab,  exce|'t 
in  its  fruit,  which  is  rather  larger,  and  of  a  fine  anihor  or  golden 
yellow,  liolh  this  and  the  red  are  beautiful  orriaruents  to  the 
fruit  garden  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  are  equally  esteemed 
for  preserves  and  jellies.  September, 

Quite  a  number  of  seedlings  have  been  raised  from  the  Sibe- 
rian Crab  in  this  country,  mostly  of  larger  size — some  by 
Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  and  several  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
*     Catakilly  but  scaroely  deserving  of  espeoUd  notice  heie. 
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186.  DovBLB  Flowbhino  CRnfBSB  Cbab* 

Pynis  Spectabili<(.  Arb.  Brii, 
MdmSpedaliiliB.  N,  Diih. 
Dooble  imering  Apple. 

This  very  boautiful  crab  trro  from  China,  which  produces  a 
small  green  fruit,  of  no  valuo,  i^^  iii^hly  atlniire.d  for  its  showy 
blossoms.  These  arc  large,  tipju  (i  \\  \\h  deep  red  in  tlie  bud,  but 
when  open,  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  semi-double,  laro;e.  and 
product'tl  in  fme  clusters.  It  is  an  exceedinirly  ornanieiltal, 
small  tree,  growing  iiuui  itn  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 


Select  list  of  apples  for  a  small  garden,  to  ripen  in  successioii. 

SitfTtntfiT. 

Early  Harvei^t.  Rambo. 
Red  AflrtichtLtu  Winter, 

Early  ^^frawbeny.  Newtown  Pippin. 

Drap  d  Or.  DuEch  Mi^nonne. 

Early  Red  Margaret.  Eoopus  8pitsenbiiigk» 

William's  Favourite.  BaUnvin. 

Auttwm,  Ladles'  Sweeting, 

port!  r.  Northern  Spy. 

Fall  Pippin.  Swaar 

Kops  Mcnpareil.  Boston  i(u!<set. 

Maiden's  Blush.  Kliode  Island  Greening. 

Jen«ey  Sweet.  Yt  How  Belk-  FIeur. 

Fall  Harvey.  American  Golden  Russet. 

Gmveniitpin.  I>ady  Apple. 

S i]m T  ier  Sweet  PkradlBe,  Pack's  Piea.'-ant. 

Gulden  Sw<»et.  Herefurdiihire  X^eannam. 

Apples  of  fiiie  quality,  si/ 1  fed  to  a  cold  norfhem  climate.  Fa« 
meusc,  Canada  Reinette,  Pomnie  do  Neige,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Boston  Russet,  Porter,  Baldwin,  Swaar,  Red  As- 
trachan,  Ladies'  Sweeting,  Northern  Spy,  Golden  Ball. 

AppJe.9  of  fine  quality,  S7iitrd  fo  a  soufhem  climate.  Early 
Red  Margaret,  Large  Yellow  Boufrh,  English  Golden  Pippin, 
Sheep-Nose,  Lady  Apple,  Maiden's  Blush,  Gravenstein,  Golden 
Reinette,  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  English  Russet,  Mai  Carle, 
Yellow  Belle-Fleur,  Wine  Afiple,  Roman  Stem. 

A  number  of  native  varieties,  which  have  originated  at  the 
extreme  south,  are  found  to  succeed  better  there  than  most  of 
our  northern  apples.  Among  these  are  the  Horse  Apple,  Moun* 
tain  Pippin,  Father  Abram,  etc.  These  are  not  fine  at  the 
north,  but  are  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Georgia,  Alabain% 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ALMONB* 

Amngdalua  cammuniBf  Dec  i^osaces,  of  botani^M. 
/kmaitim,  of  Uw  nencli ;  Maaddbaum,  G«niian ;  Mandodo^  Italian;  JUmmidr% 

Spaotth. 

Tub  Almond  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  mountains  of  Asia,  has  loni?  heen  cultivated,  and  ia 
montioncd  in  scripture  ?.s  one  of  tlie  charms  of  the  frrtile  land 
of  Canaan.  Tt  so  strongly  resembles  the  peach  tree  that  it  \n 
diflicult  to  flistingiiish  it  by  the  leaves  and  wood  only  ;  indeed, 
several  botanists  are  of  opinion,  from  experimf'nts  made  in 
raising  the  almond  from  seed,  that  this  tree  arni  the  peach  are 
oriirinally  the  same  species,  and  that  the  rich  and  hiscious 
peach  is  the  effect  of  accidental  variation,  produced  by  culture 
on  the  almond.  The  chief  distinction  between  the  two  in  our 
gardens  lies  in  the  fruit,  which,  in  the  almond,  consists  of  little 
more  than  a  stone  covered  with  a  thick,  dry,  woolly  skin,  while 
the  Peach  has  in  addition  a  rich  and  luscious  flesh.  The  blos- 
soms of  the  almond  TesemWe  those  of  the  peach,  but  are  larjixer ; 
they  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  early  in  the  season,  before 
the  leaves,  and  are  very  ornamental. 

Uses.  The  kernel  of  the  sweet  almond  is  hi^^hly  esteemed  ag 
an  article  of  food,  and  is  1ar<Tely  used  as  an  in^jrcdieut  in 
confectionary,  cookery,  and  perfumery,  ft  is  r;iised  in  great 
quantities  in  the  south  of  Hurope,  especially  in  Portutral,  and  is 
an  impoitant  article  of  commerce.  The  bitter  almond  is  used 
in  cookery  and  conf*  uiionury,  and  in  me<licine,  it  lunnsiics  the 
prussic  acid  of  the  shops,  one  of  tiie  most  powerful  of  poisons. 
From  l>oth  species  an  oil  is  also  obtained. 

In  Prance  the  almond  is  preferred  as  a  stock  on  which  to 
bud  and  graft  the  peach,  which,  in  a  very  dry  clintate  or  chalky 
nnil,  it  is  found,  renders  tlie  latter  more  healthy  and  fruitful 
than  its  own  bottom.  The  sweet  hard  shelled  variety  (Douce  d 
ew[ue  cfure,)  is  pr(  ferred  for  stocks  by  French  nurserymen. 

Cii/tivaiion.  The  almond  thrives  best  in  a  warm  dry  soil, 
and  its  general  cultivation  in  ;!  is  country  is  precisely  like  that 
of  the  Peach.  The  sweet  almond  is  the  only  variety  considered 
of  value  here,  and  it  is  usually  propa^atr^d  hy  budding  f  on 
Plum  stock,  or  on  the  bit'er  almonfl  s*  edlinj^s.  it  is  rathrr 
cnore  hardy  at  the  north  when  budded  on  the  former,  and  as  tlie 
buds  of  the  sweet  almond  arc  rather  slmder  and  small,  the 
pium  stocks  to  be  budded  should  be  ihriiiy  seedlings  not  mora 
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than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  place  where  the  bud 

is  insorfo'l. 

The  Common  Almond,  the  Hard-Sbell  Sweet  Almond,  and  the 
bitter  Almond,  are  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New. York,  and 
will  bear  tolerable  crops  without  care.  The  Soft-Shell  Sweet 
Almond,  or  Ladies'  Almond,  will  not  thrive  well  ia  the  open 
garden  as  a  standard,  north  of  Philadelplua ;  but  they  succeed 
well  trained  to  a  wall  or  on  espalier  rails  in  a  warm  situation ; 
the  branches  being  slightly  protected  in  winter. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  culture  of  the  Almond 
should  not  be  pursued  to  a  profitable  extent  in  the  warm  and 
favourable  climate  of  some  of  the  southern  states.  Especially 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  it  would  be  likely  to 
succeed  admirably. 

1.  Common  Almond.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 


JL  c.  dulcts.  Dec. 
Asuuidier  a  Petit  Fruit, 

 commun 

Amande  commiuiB. 
Comman  ttweet. 


[""■jo. 


This  is  the  comrni>n  Sweet  Almond  of  France  and  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  most  hardv  and  productive  sorts 
here.  Nuts  hard,  smooth,  about  an  inch  lukJ  a  q iiarter  long, 
compressed  and  pointed,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  inferior  to 
tfie  following.  Flowers  expand  before  the  leaves.  Ripens  last 
cf  September. 

2.  The  Long  IIard-Shell  Almond.  § 

Amandier  h  groe  fruit.  O.  Duk. 
-■'  I  I       dor.  Nam, 

A  variety  with  handsome  large,  pale  rose  coloured  flowers, 
opening  before  the  leaves,  and  large  and  long  fruit  a  third  longer 
than  other  varieties.  The  stone  is  about  as  large  as  the  soft- 
shell  variety,  but  the  kernel  i.-j  larger  and  plumper.  This  i^  a 
pood  hardy  sort  and  it  is  very  ornamental  when  in  blossom. 
Ripens  about  the  last  of  September. 

8.  Soft-Shell  Sweet  Almond.  §  Lind. 

Douz  a  coque  tendre,  ) 
8ultan  a  co(]ue  tenUrSt  \ 
AnmiMti«r  o  coque  «endi«.   O.  Duk, 

 — ~  d>  s  Dames.    N.  Dmh,  £oiL 

Amaiidier  ties  Dames,  }  Vmarfto. 

Lwliw'thiaSlielL 

The  SofUSiieil  or  Ladies'  Almond>  is  the  finest  of  all  the  At 
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monds.  1:  is  the  variety  very  common  in  the  shops  of  the  con. 
fectioners,  with  a  shell  so  thin  as  to  be  easily  crushed  between 
the  fingers,  aud  the  kernel  of  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  at  the 
dessert.  It  ripens  early  in  the  season,  and  is  also  highly  es. 
teemed  in  a  young  or  fresh  state,  being  served  on  the  table  for  thii 
purpose  about  the  middle  of  July  in  Paris.  The  blossoms  of 
thh  variety  expand  at  the  same  time  with  the  leaves,  and  are 
more  deeply  tinged  with  red  than  the  foregoing.  Several  varie- 
ties  are  made  ot  this  in  Prance,  but  they  are  (as  quoted  above) 
all  essentially  the  same. 

Fruit  two  inches  long,  oval,  compressed.  The  nut  is  more 
than  an  inch  lone,  oval  pointed,  one-sided,  with  a  light  coloured, 
porous,  very  tender  shell.    The  kernel  sweet  and  rich. 

On  the  plum  stock,  in  a  favourable  aspect,  this  almond  suc- 
ceeds, with  a  little  care,  injthe  middle  states. 

4.  Sultana  Sweet  Almond.  '  Lind. 

jbMuide  Sultano.  O^JMLNok, 

Amandier  Sultane. 
Sttltaa.  Thoiiii>.* 

A  tender  shelled  almond  of  excellent  quality,  with  smallef 
fruit  and  narrower  kernel  than  the  Soft-Shell  Almond,  but  of 
equally  excellent  flavour,  and  which  is  preferred  by  many. 
It  is  thought,  by  Poiteau,  to  be  scarcely  different  from  the  Son* 
Shell  or  Ladies'  Almond. 

5.  PiSTACBiA  SwsBT  Alhokd.  Llnd. 

Aiuande  Pistache.   O.  Duh.  Nois, 

A  variety  of  almond  with  a  very  small  pointed  fruit,  aoout 
the  size  and  shapo  of  tliat  of  a  Pistachia,  enclosing  a  kernel  of 
a  delicate  swect  flavour.  The  shell  not  quite  so  sofl  as  the  Sol\. 
Shell  A1tn'>n<!.  This  is  scarcely  kuown  yet  in  this  country,  but 
is  worth  further  trial  at  the  south. 

6.  Peach  Auionc. 

Peach  Almon.l,  \  ^^P- 

Amandier- jPeciier.   N.  Duh.  Aiou.  I*oU. 

A  rather  uidiflforent  variety,  nearly  sweet,  but  often  slightly 
^tter.   It  b  a  true  cross  between  the  peach  and  the  almond,  and 

*  Wp  cannot  follow  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  nomenclature  of  Almonds,  a."?  he  (or 
prmiefi  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  French  terms :  Amande  Sultaiui  of  all  the 
ffmNib  Mthois  ihould  ba  tnirmttil  ft»i**ftm,  not  flutBn. 
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fai  its  WaiiM,  flowers,  and  stone  strongly  resembles  the  peach  j 
the  fruit  is  also  pulpy  and  of  tolerable  flavour,  like  an  indiliereii! 
iseach.   The  nut  scarcely  ever  ripens  well  as  &r  north  as  tbisi 

7.  BmsE  AxjioND.   Thomp.  Lind. 

The  Bitter  Aimonrl  has  ]rt^p  palp  blossoms,  ditiering  \lit\e 
from  the  common  ahnond,  except  in  tlie  kernel,  which  is  bitter. 
There  are  two  varieties  one  with  a  hard,  and  the  other  with  n 
brittle  shell.  The  fruit,  which  is  produced  abundantly,  ripens 
in  September.  The  leaves  are  longer  and  of  a  darker  green 
than  those  of  most  of  the  sweet  fruited  varieties. 

Ornamental  Vavietibs.  The  Dwarf  Double  FTowering  Al~ 
mood,  (Amygdalus  pundlay  Lin.  Prunua  nnensis,  of  some,)  is  a 
beautiful,  well  known,  low  shrub,  estreipely  ornamental  ia 
spring,  being  covered  with  a  profusion  of  small  pink  blossoms, 
very  double. 

The  Large  Double  Flowering  Almond  (A.  d  grand  fieur,  N, 
Duh*)  [A  communis  pleno^)  is  a  beautiful  French  variety,  with 
lai^,  nearly  white  flowers,  two  inches  in  diameter*  It  also 
bears  a  good>  small,  hard-shell  Almond* 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  APaiCOT. 

Ameniaca  vulgans,  Dec.   Rasa*x4s,  of  botanists. 
AMcBCier,  cf  llis  FMidi;  Aorikxmenbaum,  German;  Albenoco,  Italian;  Mbgd' 

oogue,  Spanish. 

TiTE  Apricot  is  one  of  the  mo^t  beautifnl  of  stone  fruit  trees, 
easily  knDwn  by  its  glossy  heart- slumped  tbiiagc,  large  wliite 
blossoms,  and  smooth-skinned,  golden  or  ruddy  frnit.  In  the 
fruit  garden  it  is  a  iiighly  attractive  object  in  early  spring,  ag 
its  charming  flowers  are  the  first  to  expand.  It  forms  a  fine 
spreading  tree  of  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  is  hardy 
enough  to  bear  as  an  open  standard  south  of  the  42^  of  latitude 
in  this  country* 

The  native  countries  of  this  tree  are  Armenia,  Arabia,  and 
the  higher  regions  of  central  Asia.  It  is  largely  cultivated  in 
China  and  Japan ;  and,  indeed,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
Grosier  the  mountams  west  of  Pekin  are  covered  with  a  natural 
growtli  of  apricots*   The  names  by  which  it  is  luumn  in  van* 
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3US  European  conntrios  all  seem  to  be  corruptions  of  the  originMl 
Arabic  term  Berkoche. 

Uses.  A  very  handsome  and  delicious  dessert  fruit,  only  in 
ferior  to  the  peach,  ripening  about  midsummer,  after  cherriflfl| 
and  before  plums,  at  a  season  when  it  is  peculiarly  acceptable. 
For  preserving  in  sugar  or  brandy,  for  jellies,  or  pastries,  it  if 
highly  esteemed,  and,  where  it  b  abundant,  an  admirable  liqueuf 
is  made  from  the  fruit ;  and  it  is  also  dried  for  winter  use.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany,  tlie  free  bearing  sorts — the  Turlceyi 
Orange,  and  Breda — are  largely  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 

Cultivation.  This  tree  is  almost  always  budded  on  the 
plum  stock  (on  which  in  July  it  takes  readily,)  as  it  is  found 
more  hardv  and  durable  than  upon  its  own  root.  Many  Ame- 
rican nuisei ymen  bud  the  apricot  on  the  peach,  but  the  trees, 
so  proHiic  d,  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality — short  lived,  more 
liable  to  diseases,  and  the  fruit  of  a  second  rate  flavour,  liud- 
ded  on  the  plum  they  are  well  adapted  to  strong  suiis,  in  which 
they  always  hold  their  fruit  better  than  in  light  sandy  soils. 

Apricots  generally  grow  very  thriftily,  and  soon  make  fine 
heads,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  blossoms  and  young  fruit ; 
but  the  crop  of  the  latter  frequently  falls  o£  when  half  grown, 
from  being  stung  by  the  Plum.weevil  or  curculio,  to  which  the 
smooth  skin  of  this  fruit  seems  highly  attractive.  To  remedy 
this,  the  same  course  must  be  pursued  as  is  directed  for  the 
plum.  Seedling  apricots  are  usually  more  hardy  and  produc- 
tive here,  than  the  finer  grafted  sorts. 

This  is  a  fiivourite  tree  for  training  on  walls  or  espaliers,  and, 
in  town  gardens  especially,  we  often  see  it  trained  against  the 
sides  of  brick  houses,  and  yieldinn-  most  abundantly.  As  it 
bears  its  fruit  in  the  same  way  as  the  peach,  and  requires  the 
same  managf  rnont,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  latter  head 
for  direction  as  to  prijiiinLT  and  train infr.  As  the  apricot,  how- 
ever, expands  its  blussuriis  very  early,  it  should  not  be  placed  on 
an  east  wall,  or  in  a  situation  where  it  is  too  much  exposed  to 
the  lull  iiiuriiiiig  sun. 

Diseases.  When  budded  on  the  Plum,  this  tree  is  but  little 
liable  to  diseases,  and  may  be  considered  a  hardy  fruit  tree.  In 
order  to  render  it  fruitful,  and  keep  it  for  a  lone  time  in  a  pro* 
ductive  state,  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  advantages  of  the 
dicriadiig  in  system  of  prumng  recommeDded  for  the  peach* 

1.  Albbrgibs.   Thomp.  N*  Duh.  Nois. 

Albeige.  O.  JhA.  Bon.  Jard, 

This  is  a  variety  very  common  in  the  interiour  of  Franr-e, 
where  it  is  constantly  rr produced  with  but  little  variation  from 
the  seed — Aiderge  being  the  uaine  of  the  apricot  in  some  of  tlia 
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Iirovlncei.  It  is  a  free  grower,  and  bears  well,  but  u  DMther  M 
arge  nor  fine  as  many  other  varieties.  The  leaves  are  small, 
and  often  have  little  wing.like  ears  at  the  base.  The  Alber* 
giers  are  much  used  for  stocks  in  France. 

Fruit  small,  roundish,  deep  yellow.  Flesh  reddish,  firm,  with 
a  brisk,  vinous  flavour.  Stone  compressed  ;  kernel  bitter.  Es- 
t'.onT^H  fot  preserving.  There  are  several  varirtirs  of  this  not 
yet  introduced  into  the  United  States,  the  finest  of  wliich  are 
^ht;  Alber^ier  (U  Tours,  and  A,  de  JUorUgainet.  lijpe  midiile  of 
•Nugust.  ^ 

2.  Bkeda.  §  Tliomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


De  HolUuide, 
Amande  Aveline, 
AnaoM, 
Penimn, 

Hnimolii^fimvit**^, 


ac  to 


This  is  a  very  excellent  small  Aprjcot,  said  to  be  originally 
from  Africa,  wliich  bears  well  with  common  culture,  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  all  2;ardens,  as  it  is  not  only  a  high  flavoured 
dessert  sort,  but  it*  makes  one  of  the  richest  preserves.  The 
blossom  buds  are  tinned  with  deep  red  before  they  expand. 

Fruit  rather  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  In  diameter, 
roundish,  sometimes  rather  four  sided.  Suture  well  marked. 
Skin  orange,  becoming  dark  orance  in  the  sun.  Flesh  deep 
orange,  rich,  high  flavoured  and  ramer  juicy — separating  freely 
from  the  stone*  The  kernel,  which  is  sweet,  is  eaten  in  France, 
whence  the  name  Anumde  AveHne*   First  of  August. 

8.  Black.   Thomp.  Fors. 

AmygdaloB  dasycarpa.  Dec 
Purpfe  Apricot.  Lttid, 

Noir. 

Vblet. 

BuFips. 

This  remarkable  little  Apricot  so  strongly  resembles  a  dap 
»<>und  Plum,  that,  at  a  little  distance,  it  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  one.  (It  was  indeed  callel  Prunus  dasycarpa  b^^  the 
Did  ootanists.)  It  is  pretty  ,2;ood.  and  very  hardy,  and  its  unique 
appearance  renders  it  sought  after  by  amateurs.  The  tree  has 
a  rough,  somewhat  crooJced  trunk,  and  small,  ot)al  foliage. 

Fruit  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  round.  Skim 
pale  red  in  the  shade,  but  dull  reddish  purple  in  the  sun,  cover- 
ed with  a  slight  down.  Flesh  pale  red  next  the  skin,  yellow 
near  the  stone,  adhering  somewhat  to  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a 
pleasant,  slightly  astringent  flavour.   Kernel  sweet,  AugusU 
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Th«  BnwMils  Apricot  is  not  a  fine  fruit  in  this  donntrj,  but  il 
is  «  good  bearer  in  light  soils.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  rathe? 
oral,  and  flattened  on  its  sides.  Skin  pale  yellow,  dotted  with 
white  in  the  shade,  but  often  marked  with  a  little  russety  brown 
in  the  sun.  Suture  deep  next  the  stalk.  Flesh  yellow,  rathef 
firm,  with  a  lively  but  not  rich  flavour.  Kernel  bitter.  Middle 
of  August.    The  Brussels  of  some  oolleotions  is  the  Breda, 

5.  Hbmskibkb,  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag* 

A  large  and  beautiful  English  variety,  of  the  finest  quality, 
yet  little  disseminated  in  the  United  States,  but  which  highly 
deserves  extensive  planting.  It  strongly  resembles  the  l£)or« 
park,  from  wbioh  it  is  known4>y  its  stone  not  being  per^Mrated 
like  that  variety.   It  B\m  ripens  a  little  earlier. 

Fruit  larse,  roundish,  but  considerably  compressed  or  flatten- 
ed on  its  si&s.  Skin  orange,  with  a  red  cheek.  Flesh  bright 
orange,  tender,  rather  more  juicy  and  sprightly  than  the  Moor- 
park,  with  a  rich  and  luscious  plum-like  flavour.  Stone  rather 
amalli  and  kernel  bitter.   End  of  July. 

6.  liAsaB  Baklt.  (  Tbomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Groi  Precoco, 
De  St.  Jean, 
De  St,  Jean  Rouge,  ,  — . 
Gratd'Alexaadrie,  | 
Grot  Frahe, 

This  variety  which  we  have  just  received  from  abroad,  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  large  early  Apricot  known. 
It  ripens  in  France  on  iiiitlsummer  day  (the  fite  de  St.  Jean,) 
which  will  be  about  its  season  here. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  oblong,  and  compressed.  Suture 
deep.  Skin  slightly  downy,  pale  orange  in  the  shade,  fine  bright 
orange  with  a  few  ruddy  spots  in  the  sun.  Flesh  separating 
vsadily  from  the  stone,  orange  coloured,  rich  and  juioy.  KefOH 
biHer. 

7.  MooRPABK.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Anaona, 
Dunmore, 
Dunraore  8  Breda, 
Sudlow's  Moorpark, 
Hamfb  Meorpaik, 
01(Iaker*s  Moorpark, 
Walton  Moocpaik, 

DaNanef, 


ac 


ac  to 


This  fine  old  variety  is  the  most  popular  and  widely  diawok 
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iiiated  In  this  country,  except  the  Red  Masculine.  It  has  itg 
name  from  Moorpark,  the  seat  of  Sir  W  illiam  Temple,  in  Eng. 
land,  where  it  was  cultivated  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 

ypara  ago.  It  is  only  a  moderate  bearc^r  here,  and  especially 
requires  the  shorteoing-ia  mode  of  pruning  w  recommended  fof 
the  Peach. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  di. 
ametfjr  each  way,  on  a  standard  tree  ;  rather  larger  on  one  side 
of  the  suiure  than  the  other.  Skin  orange  in  the  shade,  but 
deep  orange  or  brownish  red  in  the  sun,  marked  with  numerous 
lark  specks  and  dots.  Flesh  quite  firm,  bright  orange,  parting 
free  from  the  stone,  quite  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  lueoiocie  fla- 
TOur.  Stone  peculiarly  perforaied  along  the  back,  where  a  pin 
may  be  pushed  through,  nearly  from  one  end  to  the  otMr. 
Kernel  bitten   Ripe  early  in  August 

8*  MvscH-MirscB.   Thomp.  Nois. 

.    D  Aieiaudrie. 

This  delicious  little  Apricot  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Museh  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  in  Asia ;  but  it  is  also  com. 

men  about  Alexandria,  and  in  northern  Egypt  it  is  said  to  be 
raised  in  such  abundance  that  the  dried  fruit  is  an  article  of 
commerce.  The  tree  is  rather  delicate,  and  requires  a  sheU 
tered  position. 

Fruit  rather  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diamrier, 
round.  Skin  deep  yellow,  with  a  little  oranfre  red  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  yellow,  with  a  iranspar&id  puljp,  tender,  meitiog, 
and  very  sweet.    Kernel  sweet. 

0.  Obax^ge.    Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 

Early  Omnge. 
Royal  Orange. 
Royal  GSeoige. 
Persian. 
Bi^iftlPeraiu. 

An  Apricot  of  only  tolerable  quality  for  the  dessert,  but  il  is 
much  esteemed  by  many  for  preservin  LT ;  and  it  makes  delicious 
tarts,  even  before  the  fruit  begins  to  acquire  colour. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  with  a  well  marked  suture, 
deeply  hollowed  near  the  stalk.  Skin  firm,  orange,  sometimes 
tinged  with  a  ruddy  tint  in  the  sun.  Flesh  dark  orange,  mode- 
rately  juicy,  but  often  rather  dry  and  insipid,  (unless  ripened  in 
the  houscy)  not  separating  entirely  from  the  flesh.  Stone  snudl, 
vomdish.  Kenud  iweet.  Middle  of  Julj, 
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10.  Pkach.  §  Thomp.  Fonu  Lind. 

Anson's  ImperiaL 
Roval  Pewai. 

Abru'ot  P^cbe.   N.  Duh.  PoU, 

l)e  Nancy.   O.  JhUt, 

Dii  Luxembourg; 

Peclie  Grosse. 

Wurteraboig. 

Pfiniiche. 

The  Peacli  Apricot,  oriLnnally  from  Piedmont,  has  long  been 
considered  the  finest  variety;  and  it  is  with  us  the  largest  and 
most  excellent  sorl  culiivaied — being  often  as  large  as  a  Peach 
of  medium  size,  handsome,  and  of  delicious  flavour.  It  very 
strongly  resembles  the  Moorpark,  but  the  two  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  tlie  eye  when  standing  near  each  other,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  Peach  is  rather  laiger  and  finer,  and  a  few  days 
earlier. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  di- 
ameter, roundish,  rather  flattened,  and  somewhat  compressed  on 
its  sides,  with  a  well  marked  suture.    Skin  yellow  in  the  shade, 

but  deep  orange,  mottled  with  dark  brown,  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  of  a  fine  yellow  saffron  colour,  juicy,  rich,  and  high  fla- 
voured. Stone  with  the  same  pervious  passage  as  the  Moor- 
park, and  with  a  bitter  kernel. 

II.  Roman.    Thomp.  Lind. 
Abricot  Gonniinik.  O.  iML 

Germine. 
Groese  Gerraine.  * 

This  is  with  us  one  of  the  largest  growing  and  hardiest  Apri- 
cot trees,  and  produces  good  crops  every  year  in  cold  or  unfa- 
vourable situations,  where  none  of  the  other  sort*,  except  the 
Masculine,  succeed.  Tt  is,  therefore,  though  inferior  in  flavour, 
a  valuable  sort  for  northern  situations.  The  blossoms  will  bear 
quite  a  severe  frost  without  injury. 

Fruii  nuddle  sized,  oblong,  with  the  sides  slightly  compressed, 
with  but  little  or  no  suture.  Skin  entirely  pale  yellow;  or  very 
rarely  dotted  with  a  few  red  spots  on  one  side.  Flesh  dull  yel- 
low, soft,  rather  dry.  When  ripened  by  keeping  a  few  days  in 
the  house,  the  flavour  is  tolerably  good.  Stone  oblong,  with  a 
bitter  kernel.    Ripe  the  last  of  July  and  first  of  August. 

There  is  a  Blotched  leaved  Roman,  {cmmun  a  fevitte^ 
panach^Sf  of  the  French,)  precisely  like  the  foregoing  in  all  re- 
spects, except  the  white  or  yellow  stain  in  the  leaf — but  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  tlie  Blotched  leaved  Turkey,  cultivated  here. 

14 
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12.  RoTAt.  §  Thomp.  Nob.  P.  Mag. 

A  fine  large  French  variety,  raised  a  few  years  slnoe  at  th« 
Royal  [iUYenibourg  gardens.  It  Is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Moorpnik,  but  with  larger  leaves  borne  on  long  footstalks,  ana 
ivitbout  the  pervious  stone  of  that  sort.  It  is  quite  as  high  fla« 
youred  and  ripr  ns  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier. 

Fruit  roundish,  ];ir2;p,  oval,  slightly  compressed.  Skin  dull 
yellow,  with  an  orange  cheek,  very  faintly  tinged  with  red,  and 
a  shallow  suture.  Flesh  pale  orange,  firnn  and  juicy,  with  a 
rich  vinous  flavour.    Ripe  the  latter  end  of  July, 

13.  Red  MAscuLiriE.    Thorap.  Lind. 

Eariy  Masculine. 

Brown  MascuUae. 

Abricot  preroc«,         >  q  jy, 

Abricot  nutif  musqtie^,  V 

Abricotier  hati£   jV.  Duh. 

Abricotier 

Ffiihiie  Muacatdtor. 

The  Red  Masculine  is  a  good  deal  cultivated  with  us.  It  is 
very  hardy,  ripens  the  earliest,  and  bears  very  regularly  and 
well.  On  the  other  hand  the  fruit  is  quite  snnall,  and  only  of 
second  rate  flavour.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  to  give  place  to  the 
Large  Early,  which  ripens  only  a  few  days  later,  and  is  much 
superiour. 

Fruit  small  and  nearly  round,  scarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  with  a  well  marked  sutif re  on  one  side.  Skin  bright 
yellow,  tinged  with  deep  orange  and  spotted  with  dark  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yellow,  juioy,  with  a  slightly  musky» 
pleasant  flavour.  Stone  thick,  obtuse  at  the  ends.  Flowors 
smaller  than  in  most  other  sorts.  Kernel  bitter.  Ripe  about 
the  I2th  of  July. 

14.  SHirLBYS.  Thomp. 
Blenheim. 

This  is  a  new  variety  which  we  have  lately  received  from 
England,  and  which  is  not  yet  fully  proved  in  this  country.  It 
has  the  reputation  of  being  nearly  equal  to  the  Moorpark,  and 
more  productive,  while  it  is  next  in  point  of  earllness  to  the 
Large  Early. 

Frait  large,  oval,  orange,  with  a  deep  yellow,  joioy,  and  tote- 
Mibly  rich  flesh.  Stone  roundish,  impervious,  with  4  bitter 
kernel.   Ripens  here  about  the  25th  of  July. 
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15.  TvsxBY.  §  Thomp.  P.  Mag.  Liiid. 

Lurcre  Turkey. 

De  Nancy,  some.) 

The  Turkey  Apricot  is  a  fine  old  variety,  which  is  seldom 
teen  in  cmr  gardens^  the  sort  generally  sold  under  this  name  be- 
ing the  Roman.  It  is  quite  a  late  sort,  ripening  after  the  Moor* 
mk,  from  which  it  is  easily  known  by  its  impervious  stone,  and 
sweet  kernel. 

Fruit  of  middle  size,  nearly  round,  not  compressed.  Skin 
fine  deep  yrllow^  in  the  shade,  mottled  with  brownish  orange  in 
the  sun.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  quite  juicy,  with  a  flavour  in 
which  there  is  an  excellent  mingling  of  sweet  and  acid.  Kernel 
nearly  as  sweet  as  that  of  an  almond,  which,  as  well  as  the 
form  and  colour,  distinguishes  tliis  sort  from  tiie  Komaa.  Ripe 
the  middle  of  Auirust. 

The  Blotched  leaved  Turkey,  or  Gold  Blotched,  {Abricot 
macul^y)  is  a  sub-variety,  very  well  known  here,  resem- 
bling the  common  Turkey  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  has  in 
the  centre  of  each  leaf  a  large  yellowish  spot.  It  is  a  thrifty 
tree  and  bears  delicious  fruit.  Ours  is  not  identical  with  the 
Turkey,  as  the  last  edition  of  the  L.  H.  S.'s  Catalogue  arranges 
it»  but  18  a  globular  fruit,  and  a  true  variation  of  the  Turkey. 

16.  WmnE  Mascvlinb.    Thomp.  LInd.  Fors. 

White  Apricot. 

Abricot  BIftnc.  O.  Duk.  Ikh, 

Abrieotif  r  Blanc.    N.  Duh. 
Early  White  Masculine. 
Blanc  I  acta 

White  A]gein!f2!lM9i 

This  scarcely  differs  from  the  Red  Masculine  before  de- 
acribed,  except  in  colour.    It  is  four  or  five  days  later. 

Fruit  small  and  roundish.  Skin  nearly  white,  rarely  with  a 
little  reddish  brown  on  one  side.  Flesli  white,  delicate,  a  little 
fi)>roi]s,  adheres  a  little  to  the  stODOy  and  has  a  delicate,  pleasant 
^mc».    Kernel  bitter. 


CwHouSf  or  ornamental  varieties.  The  Briancon  Apricot, 
(^A.  hrigantiaca,  Dec.)  a  very  distinct  species  so  much  resem* 
bling  a  plum  as  to  be  called  the  Briancon  Plum  by  many  au-. 
thors,  {Prune  de  Briangen^  Poit.)  is  a  small,  irregular  tree  or 
thrub,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  a  native  of  the  Alps.  It  bears  a 
grest  abundance  of  small  round  yellow  plum-like  fruit  in  clus. 
ton»  which  are  scarcely  eatable ;  but  in  Fiance  and  Piedmont 
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the  kernels  of  this  variety  make  the  **  huilo  de  nmrqidltBf^ 
which  is  worth  double  the  price  of  the  olive  oil. 
The  DoTTBLB  FLOWBRiHQ  Aprigot  U  e  piett}*  OTnamental 

tree,  yet  rare  with  us. 

Selection  of  Apricots  for  a  small  garden.  Large  £arljr» 
lUeda,  Peach,  Moorpark. 

Selection  for  a  colcU  or  norUiem  climate*  Red  Masculino* 
Roman,  Breda. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  BEBBBRET. 

Berberis  vvJgansJ*   L.  Bcrberaceay  of  botanists. 
^MW^HMtts,  of  the  French ;  BerberUzen^  C!«niiaii ;  Berbero,  Italian;  Bahen$, 

The  Berberry  (or  barberry)  is  a  common  prfckly  shrub,  from 
clfr^t  to  ten  feet  high,  which  grows  wild  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  Is  particularly  abundant  in  many  parts  of  New-England. 
The  flowers,  the  roots,  and  the  inner  wood  are  of  the  brightest 
yellow  colour,  and  the  small  crimson  fruit  is  borne  in  clusters. 
It  is  a  popular  but  fallacious  notion,  entertained  both  here  and 
in  England,  that  the  vicinity  of  this  plant,  in  any  quantity,  to. 
grain  fields,  causes  the  rust. 

The  barberry  is  too  acid  to  oat,  but  it  makes  an  agreeable, 
preserve  and  jolly,  and  an  ornamental  pickle  for  garnishing 
some  dislies.  From  the  seedless  sort  is  made  in  Rouen  a  eole- 
brated  sweetmeat,  cmiJUure  (V^ne-vtneUe.  The  inner  bark  ia 
used  in  France  for  drying  silk  and  cotton  bright  yellow. 

CuLTUKi:.  The  culture  is  of  the  easiest  description.  A  iich 
light  soil,  gives  the  largest  fruit.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
seed,  layers,  or  suckers.  When  fine  fruit  of  the  barberry  ia 
desired  it  should  be  kept  trained  to  a  single  stem— as  the  suck* 
era  which  it  is  liable  to  produce,  frequently  render  it  barren  or 
make  the  fruit  small. 

1.  Common  Red. 

This  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  In  good  soils  it 
grows  twelve  or  fifteen  fopt  hi^h,  and  its  numerous  clusters  of 
briiiht,  oval  berries,  are  very  ornamental  in  autumn.  There  ia 
a  Large  Red  variety  of  this,  which  is  only  a  variation  produced 

*  Or  B.  Canadeiub— they  are  scarcely  distinct-  -onra  has  mther  the  moet  fleeb| 
lyCfry* 
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by  cultivation  in  rich  soil.  There  are  also  varieties  of  this  in 
Europe  with  pale  yellow,  white,  and  purple  fruit,  which  are  no* 
yet  introduced  into  this  country,  and  which  scarcely  differ  in 
any  otlier  respect  than  the  colour.  Finally,  there  is  a  so-called 
sweet  variety  of  the  common  Berberry  from  Austria,  ^ii.  v, 
duldsj)  but  it  is  scarcely  less  acid  than  the  common. 

2.  Stonelbss. 

B.  V.  Asperma. 
Seedltm 

Vxnatler  moB  aofnsiL 

The  fruit  of  this,  which  is  only  a  variety  of  our  common  bar* 
berry,  is  ^^ithout  seeds.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  perma- 
nent variety,  as  the  plants  frequently  do  produce  berries  with 
seeds;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  New  Duhampl  that  in  order  to 
guard  against  this,  the  sort  must  be  propagated  by  layers  or 
cuttings,  as  the  suckers  always  give  the  common  sort.  It  is 
considered  the  best  for  preserviug. 

3.  Black  Swebt  Maoex^lan.  Loudon. 

Berberis  dulcis.  JD,  Don* 
6.  ratundifulia. 

A  new  evergreen  sort  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  South 
America.  It  is  very  rare,  and  has  not  yet  fruited  in  this  coun- 
try,  but  it  is  likely  to  prove  liardy.  Loudon,  in  the  Suburban 
Gardener,  says  it  bears  round  black  berries,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  black  currant,  which  are  used  in  its  native  country 
for  pies  and  tarts,  both  green  and  ripe.  It  has  ripened  fruit  in 
Bdinburgh,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  describe 
it  as  large  and  excellent. 

4.  Nepal. 

Berbdxis  aristata. 

This  is  a  new  variety  from  Nepal,  India.  We  have  cu!tio 
vated  it  three  or  four  years,  and  find  it  tolerably  hardy,  but, 
though  it  has  produced  flowers,  it  has  yet  given  no  fruit.  It  is 
said  to  yield  purple  fruit,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom,  which  in 
India  are  dried  in  the  sun  like  raisins,  and  used  liite  them  at 
the  dessert." 

The  Mahonias,  or  Holly  leaved  Berberries,  from  Oregon  are 
handsome  low  evergreen  ornamental  shrubs,  with  large  deep 
green  prickly  leavesi  and  yellow  ilowers,  but  the  iruii  is  oi  no 
value. 

14* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CUEEEY. 

Cknuvs  Bjdcesfns,  and  C.  vulgant,  Arb.  BrH.  Retaeem,  of  ^otaaifte. 
CtriMifiCf  the  rwnch;  iiCiu«dbn6aiMi,Gerinfta;0H^ 

Tire  clierry  is  a  fine,  luxuriant  fruit  tree,  with  sitKKiith,  U$;hl 
coloured  bark,  and,  generally  of  rapid  growth.  The  varieties 
of  the  black  and  hoart-shapnd  cherries  are  always  vigorous,  and 
form  fine  larn^e  spreading  head-;,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  heii^hl  ; 
but.  those  of  the  acid  or  red  cherry  are  of  lower,  more  bushy 
and  tardy  growth.  In  the  sprini^  the  cherry  tree  is  profusely 
covered  with  clusters  of  snuw  while  blossoms,  and  earlier  in 
summer  than  upon  any  other  tree,  tiiese  are  followed  by  abun- 
dant crops  of  juicy,  sweet,  or  acid  fruit  hanging  upon  long 
stalks,  and  enclosing  a  smooth  stone. 

The  cherry  comes  originally  fVom  Asia,  and  the  Roman  gene* 
ral,  Lucullus,  after  a  victorious  expedition  into  Pontus,  has  the 
reputation  of  having  brought  it  to  Italy,  from  Cerasus,  a  town 
in  that  province,  in  the  year  69,  B.  C.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
Romans,  100  years  after  this,  had  eight  varieties  in  cultivation, 
and  they  were  soon  aflcrwards  carried  to  all  parts  of  Europe* 
The  seeds  of  the  cultivated  cherry  were  brought  to  this  country 
very  early  after  its  settlement,  both  from  England  and  Holland. 

Uses.  As  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  dessert  fruit,  the  cherry 
is  every  where  highly  esteemed.  The  early  season  at  which  it 
ripens,  its  juiciness,  delicacy,  and  richness,  render  it  always 
acceptable.  While  the  large  and  fleshy  varieties  are  exceed- 
ingly sweet  and  luscious,  others  which  are  more  tender,  and 
more  or  less  acid,  are  very  valuable  for  pies,  tarts,  and  various 
kinds  of  cookery.  The  fruit  of  the  Kentish  or  Early  Richmond 
is  excellent  when  stoned  and  dried,  and  the  Mazzard,  and  our 
wild  Virginia  cherries,  are  used  to  give  a  flavour  to  brandy. 

The  celebrated  German  Kirjchwasser  is  made  by  distilling 
th^  Uqaor  of  the  common  black  mazzard  or  gean,  (In  which  the 
stones  are  ground  and  broken,  and  fermented  with  the  pulp,) 
and  the  delicious  Ratifia  cordial  of  Grenoble,  is  also  made  from 
this  fruit.  Maraschino,  the  most  celebrated  liqueur  of  Italy,  is 
distilled  from  a  small  gean  or  mazzard,  with  which,  in  ferment* 
ing,  honey,  and  the  leaves  and  kernels  of  the  fruit  are  mixed. 

The  gum  of  the  cherry  is  nearly  identical  with  gum  arabic, 
and  there  are  some  marvellous  stories  told  of  its  nutritive  pro> 
perties.  The  wood  of  the  cherry  is  hard  and  durable,  and  is, 
therefore,  valuable  for  many  purposes,  but  the  best  wood  is 
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ftflbrded  by  our  common  wild  or  Virorinia  cherry,  which  is  % 

very  goo  l  substitute  for  mahoorany,  talking  a  fine  polish. 

The  larger  growing  sorts  of  black  cherry  are  the  finest  of  sfll 
fruit  trees  for  shade,  and  are,  therefore,  generally  ohoien  by 
fiirmers,  who  are  alwa3rs  desirous  of  combining  the  useful  and 
the  ornamontal.  Indeed,  the  cherry,  from  its  symmetrical  form, 
its  rapid  growth,  its  fine  shade,  and  beautiful  blossoms,  is  ex. 
oeedingly  well  suited  for  a  road  side  tree  in  agricultural  dis- 
triots.  We  wish  we  could  induce  the  planting  of  avenues  of 
this  and  other  fine  growing;  fruit  trees  in  our  country  neighbour, 
hoods,  as  is  the  beautiful  custom  in  Germany,  affordinrr  orna. 
m  Tit  au'i  a  j^ratcful  shade  and  refreshment  to  the  traveller, 
at  the  same  moir.ent.  Mr.  Loudon  in  his  Arboretum,  gives  the 
followinir  account  of  the  cherry  avenues  in  Germany,  which  we 
gladly  lay  before  our  readers. 

*'  On  the  continent,  and  more  especially  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  the  cherry  is  much  used  as  a  road  side  tree  ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  apple 
and  the  pear  will  not  thrive.  In  some  countries  the  road  passes 
for  many  miles  together  through  an  avenue  of  cherry  trees.  In 
Moravia,  the  road  from  Brunn  to  Olmutz,  passes  through  such 
an  avenue,  extending  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  length  ;  and, 
in  the  autumn  of  1838,  we  travelled  for  several  days  through 
almost  one  continuous  avenue  of  cherry  trees,  from  Strasburg 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  Munich.  These  avenues,  in  Germany, 
are  planted  by  the  desire  of  the  respective  ji^overnments,  not  only 
for  shading  the  travnllr  r,  but  ir^  order  that  the  poor  pedestrian 
may  obtain  refreshment  on  his  journey.  All  persons  are  allow- 
ed to  partal<e  of  the  cherries,  on  conditiorif  of  not  injurinfr  the 
trees  ;  but  the  main  crop  of  the  cherries  when  ripe,  is  gatiiei  f  d 
by  the  respective  proprietors  of  the  land  on  which  it  grows  ;  aiiJ 
when  these  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  fruit  of  any  particular 
tree,  it  is,  as  it  were,  tabooed  ;  that  is,  a  wisp  of  straw  is  tied  in 
a  conspicuous  part  to  one  of  the  branches,  as  vines  by  the  road 
sides  in  France,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  are  protected  by 
sprinkling  a  plant,  here  and  there,  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
water,  which  marks  the  leaves  with  conspicuous  white  blotches. 
Kvery  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  Continent  in  the  fruit  sea- 
son, must  have  observed  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  these  appro, 
prtatii^  marks  ;  and  there  is  something  highly  gratifying  in 
this,  and  in  the  humane  feeling  displayed  by  the  princes  oi  the 
iliHprent  countries,  in  causing  the  trees  to  be  planted.  It  would 
indeed  be  lamentable  if  kind  treatment  did  not  produce  a  cor- 
responding return." 

Soil  and  situation.  A  dry  soil  for  the  cherry  is  the  uni- 
versal maxim,  and  although  it  is  so  Ijaidy  a  tree  that  it  will 
lln  ive  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  yet  a  good,  sandy,  or  gravelly 
loam  is  its  favourite  place.    It  will  indeed  grow  iji  much  thin* 
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Der  and  dryer  soils  than  most  other  fruit  trees,  but  to  obtain  the 
finest  fruit  a  deep  and  mellow  soil,  of  good  quality,  is  desirable. 
AVhen  it  is  forced  to  grow  in  wet  places,  or  where  the  roots  are 
constantly  damp,  it  soon  decays,  and  is  very  short  lived.  And 
we  have  seen  this  tree  when  forced  into  too  luxuriant  a  growth 
in  our  over-rich  western  soils,  become  so  gross  in  its  wood  as  to 
bear  little  or  no  fruit,  and  split  open  in  its  trunk,  and  soon 
perish.  It  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  will  bear  a  great  variety 
of  exposures  without  injury.  In  deep  warm  valleys,  liable  to 
spring  frosts,  it  is,  however,  well  to  plant  it  on  the  north  sides  of 
hills,  in  order  to  retard  it  in  the  spi  ijil:. 

Propagation.  The  finer  sorts  are  neariy  always  propa^rated 
by  buddini^  on  seedlinrrs  of  the  common  black  mazzard,  whicli 
is  a  very  common  kind,  producing  a  great  abundance  of  fruit, 
and  very  healtliy,  free  growing  stocks.  To  raise  these  stocks, 
the  cherries  should  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  allowed  to 
lie  two  or  three  days  together,  so  that  they  may  be  partially  or 
wholly  Treed  from  the  pul[)  by  washing  them  in  water.  They 
should  then  be  planted  immediately  in  drills  in  the  seed  plot 
covering  them  about  an  inch  deep.  They  will  then  vegetate  In 
the  following  spring,  and  in  good  soil  will  be  fit  for  planting  out 
in  the  nursery  rows  in  the  autumn  or  following  spring,  at  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Many  per* 
sons  preserve  their  cherr^  stones  in  sand,  either  in  the  cellar  oi 
in  the  open  air  until  spring,  but  we  have  found  this  a  more  pre- 
carious mode  ;  the  cherry  being  one  of  the  most  delicate  of 
seeds  when  it  commences  to  vegetate,  and  its  vitality  is  fre- 
quently destroyed  i)y  leaving  it  in  the  sand  twenty-four  hours 
too  Ion 2:,  or  after  it  has  commenced  s])routing. 

After  plantini^  in  the  nursery  rows,  the  seedlings  are  gene- 
rally fit  for  budding  in  the  month  of  August  following.  And  in 
order  not  to  have  weak  stocks  overpowered  by  vigorous  ones, 
they  should  always  be  assorted  before  they  are  planted,  placing 
those  of  the  same  size  ip  rows  together.  Nearly  all  the  cher- 
ries are  grown  with  us  a;*  standards.  The  English  nurserymen 
usually  bud  their  standard  cherries  as  hiji^h  as  they  wish  them 
to  form  heads,  but  we  always  prefer  to  bud  them  on  quite  young 
stoclcs,  as  near  the  ground  as  poanlble,  as  they  then  shoot  up 
clean,  straight,  smooth  stems,  showing  no  clumsy  joint  when 
the  hud  and  the  stock  are  united.  In  good  soils,  the  buds  will 
frequently  make  shoots,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  the  first  season 
after  the  stock  is  headed  back. 

When  dwarf  trees  are  rerjuired,  tlie  MorcJJo  seedlinixs  are 
used  as  stocks  ;  or  when  vei'v  flwarf  trees  are  \vi.sli(>d  iho  Per- 
fumed Cherry,  (Cerasus  Malialeb,)  is  cinplMyffi  ;  hut  as  stan. 
dards  are  almost  universally  preferred,  llirse  are  sMom  seen 
nere.  Dwarfs  in  the  nursery  must  be  headed  back  the  second 
year,  in  order  to  form  lateral  shoots  near  the  ground. 
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Cultivation.  The  cherry,  as  a  standard  tree,  may  be  saia 
.o  require  little  or  no  cuUivation  iii  the  middle  states,  further 
than  occasionally  supplying  old  trees  with  a  little  manure  to 
keep  up  their  vigour,  pruning  out  a  dead  or  crossing  bj-atnch, 
and  washing  the  stem  with  soft  soap  should  it  become  hard  ana 
bark  bound.  Pruning,  the  cheriy  very  little  needs,  and  as  it  is 
always  likely  to  produce  gum  (and  this  decay,)  it  should  be 
avoided,  except  when  really  required.  It  should  then  be  done 
in  midmmmeri  as  that  is  the  only  season  when  the  gum  is  not 
more  or  less  exuded.  The  cherry  is  not  a  very  long  lived  tree, 
but  in  favourable  soil  the  finest  varieties  generally  endure  about 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Twenty  feet  apart  for  ihe  strongr,  and 
eiizhtp^n  feet  for  the  slow  growing  kinds  is  the  proper  distance 
ibr  th;s  t  pf^e. 

Traming  ihe  Cherry  is  very  I  idle  practised  in  the  United 
States.  The  PL^ari  and  Bigarreau  cherries  are  usually  trained 
in  the  horizonial  manner,  explained  in  page  40.  Wlien  the 
wall  or  espalier  is  once  filled,  as  there  directed,  with  lateral 
branches,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  off,  twice  every  season — in 
the  month  of  May  and  July — all  additional  shoots  to  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  branch  from  which  they  grew.  As  the  trees 
grow  older,  these  fruit  spurs  will  advance  in  length,  but  by  cut* 
ting  them  out  whenever  they  exceed  four  or  five  inches,  new 
ones  will  be  produced,  and  the  tree'  will  continue  to  keep  its 
proper  shape  and  yield  excellent  fruit.  The  Morello  cherries, 
being  weaker  growing  sorts,  are  trained  in  the  &n-nianner, 
(page  38.) 

Gathering  the  fruit.  This  tender  and  juicy  fruit  is  best 
when  freshlv  gathered  from  the  tree,  and  it  should  always  he 
picked  with  the  stall:s  attached.  For  the  dessert,  the  Havour  of 
many  sorts  in  our  climate,  is  rendered  more  delicious  by  placing 
the  f^ruit,  for  an  hour  or  two  previous,  in  an  ice-house  or  refrig- 
erator, and  bringing  them  upon  the  table  cool,  with  dew  drops 
standing  upon  them. 

Varieties.  For  the  sake  of  enabling  the  amateur  the  more 
readily  to  identify  varieties,  we  shall  divide  cherries  into  four 
classes,  viz. 

I.  Heart  cherries.  The  Comtnon  Mazsard  and  the  Black 
Heart  may  be  taken  as  types  of  this  division.  The  trees  are 
rapid  growing,  with  ample  and  loily  heads,  and  broad,  light 
green,  waved  leaves.  The  fruit  is  more  or  less  heart-shaped, 
with  rich,  tender,  sweet  flesh.  (This  includes  the  Mtrisiers 
and  Guiniers  of  the  French,  which  seem  to  us,  practically,  not 
distinct.)  Tliis  section  comprises  excellent  cherries,  univer* 
«ally  admired.    Colour  mostly  black. 

Ii.  Bigarreau  cherries.  This  term  comes  originally  from  the 
French  bigarr^e — speckled  or  variegated  skin— iut  it  is  now  in 
general  use  by  all  pomologists,  to  signify  hard,  or  firm^flesliec^ 
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Bwect  clierries — those  which  are  firm  an(T  cracklings  ag  com* 
pared  with  the  melting,  tender  flesh  of  section  1.  The  Commcw 
Bigai  reau  or  Graffion,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  class, 
wiiioh  Is  mainly  composed  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
cherries,  admirable  for  the  dessert,  and  whose  firmness  renders 
them  well  suited  far  carriage  to  market.  The  trees  like  the 
Heart  cnerries,  are  lofty  and  spreading,  with  similar  foliage. 
(B'ffarremtx^  and  Bigatreauthrs^  of  the  French.) 

in.  Duke  cherries.  This  class  is  characterised  by  the  round- 
ish form  of  its  fruit,  thin  skin,  and  juicy,  melting  flesh ;  the  fla- 
vour beinor  generally  sub-acid  before  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  rich, 
and  nearly  or  quite  sweet.  The  Mavduke  is  the  type  of  this 
class.  The  trr^es  are  uprii;ht  in  their  growth  while  young,  and 
fin;vllv  ffjrm  lower  heads  than  those  of  the  two  previous  sections, 
witfi  narrower  leaves,  which  are  flat  and  darker  coloured.  The 
youtii?  wood  is  also  darker,  and  a  little  less  strong  than  that  of 
the  Heart  and  Biggarreau  classes.  These  are  excellent  varie- 
ties, succeeding  well  in  almost  all  soils  and  climates,  and  in- 
valuable both  fbr  the  dessert  and  fbr  cooking.  {Ceri^erSf  of 
the  French.) 

IV.  Morelh  cherries.  The  common  Kentish  or  pie  cheny^ 
and  the  Morello,  are  well  known  types  of  this  class.    The  frutt 

is  mostly  round,  with  thin  skin,  juicy,  tender,  and  quite  aeidj 
being  chiefly- valued  for  cooking,  preserving,  and  various  cu- 
linary  pui  poses.  The  trees  are  of  rather  low  and  spreading 
growth,  with  small  wiry  branches,  and  narrow  dark  green  foli- 
age.   {Grioffhrs,  and  Cerisiers^  of  the  French.) 

In  describing  cherries  we  shall  designate  their  size  by  com- 
parison, as  follows  :  Jarge^  as  the  Tartarian,  and  Bigarreau  ; 
middle  siz^d,  as  the  Mayduke  and  Black  Heart  ;  small^  as  the 
Transparent Guifjne  and  floney,  (see  the  outlines  of  these  sorts.) 
As  re^jardd  form,  heari-shaped,  as  the  Black  Heart  ;  obtuse 
heart-shapedf  as  the  Bigarreau  ;  and  rounds  as  the  Kentish. 
As  reganis  texture,  tender,  as  the  Mayduke;  half  tender,  as  the 
Taitaiiaiii  and  Jkm, » the  Brgaiieatt« 
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PnH  iweec,  with  tender  or  half  tender  fleeh.  heart-shapedt  or  ml ;  \nm  wl/k 
*    bfiMMit  mmtwbat  pemUuit  Mace.) 

1.  American  Ambek. 

BIoodgood*t  Amber. 

Bff)<)dL'ood's  Ifoney.  ' 
BicKHlgood'e  I^ew  Honey. 

Thin  exceedingly  bright  and  pretty  cherry,  wtm  raised 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Daniel  BlcKxlgood,  of  Flushing,  Long 
Island.  It  is  a  most  abundant  bearer,  the  fnik  hanging  in  the 
richest  bunches  from  the  branches,  giving  the  tree  a  fine  ap- 
pearance when  in  fruit,  but  it  is  only  second  rate  in  point  of 
navour*   At  a  little  distance  it  resembles  the  American  Heart, 

from  which,  however, 
it  differs  in  being  a 
tender  fleshed  fruit,  of 
very  regular  outline, 
while  the  latter  is 
partially  firm,  (be- 
longing to  the  Bigar- 
reau  class,)  and  of  an 
irregular  fi^rur^. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  (borne  three  or 
fi>ur  in  a  cluster,) 
and  very  regular 
form,  roundish  l^ait. 
shaped,  often  nearly 
round,  with  a  slightly 
indented  point  at  the 
apex,  (like  a  May- 
duke.)  Skin  very 
thin,  smooth,  eveii, 
and  glossy,  clear  light 
^ie.  59.   American  Amlm:  amber  at    first,  but, 

ripe,  delicately  mottled  and  overspread  with  clear  bright 
Stalk  long,  slender,  and  inserted  in  a  very  sligitt  and 
w  cavity.    Flesh  amber  colour,  tender,  abounding  with  a 

sprightly,  thougli  ne  t  high  flavoured  juice.  Ripe  about  the 
2dthof  June.  This  is  nearly  related,  but  is  inferior  in  quality,t 
to  Downer's  Late»  a^d  Sparhawk's  Honey,  which  ripen  at  the 
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2.  Amber  Gean.  Thomp. 

Gean  Aniber. 

A  pretty  little  Gean  (or  Mazzard,)  with  a  very  .hia  ana 
iranspareDt  skin,  and  sweet  flavour.  It  is  exceediogly  produo* 
tive,  ripens  late,  and  hangs  till  the  middle  of  July. 

Fruit  small,  oval  or  obtuse  heart-shape,  quite  reo;ular  in 
form,  generally  borne  in  threes.  Skin  very  thin  and  pellucid, 
showing  tlie  texture  of  the  flesh  beneath,  colour  pale  yellow, 
partially  overspread  with  a  very  faint  red.  Stalk  long  and 
slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  meltiug,  of 
a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour. 

This  considerably  resembles  the  Transparent  Guigne,  but  it 
is  rather  smaller  and  less  handsome.  It  is  also  more  pellucid, 
more  yellow,  less  distinctly  spotted  with  red,  and  is  borne  in 
dusters,  which  the  latter  is  not. 

3.  Baumann's  May. 

Bi^rr- an  de  Mai.  Ken. 
Wilder  ti  Bigarreau  de  MaL 
Bigvreao  d«  MaL   Tkon^,  ? 

This  cherry,  which,  under  the  name  nf  Bicr^iTreau  de  Mai, 
has  already  obtained  quite  a  reputation  as  the  eariiesf  cherry^ 
was  received  several  years  ago  by  our  friend  M.  P.  Wilder, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  from 
tlie  Messrs.  Baumann,  of  BoU- 
wyller,  in  France.  The  label  was 
lost  on  the  passage,  and  the  Bigar- 
reau  de  Mai,'*  bemg  in  the  invoice 
It  was  supposed  that  such  might 
be  the  name  of  this  variety.  As, 
however,  it  is  not  a  Bigarreau,  but 
a  tender  fleshed  cherry,  we  think 
it  best  for  the  present  to  call  it 
Baumann 's  May.  The  young 
branches  are  literally  covered  with 
the  abundance  of  the  fruit,  it  being 
a  most  prolific  bearer.  Branchea 
strong,  leaves  large. 

Fruit  rather  small,  oval  heart- 
shaped,  and  rather  angular  in  out- 
line.  Skin  deep  rich  red,  becom^ 
ing  rather  dark  when  fully  rip-'»* 
Stalk  an  inch  and  three  fourths  ^ 
long,  pretty  stout  at  either  end,  and  set  in  a  very  narrow,  and 
rather  irregular  cavity.    Flesh  purplish,  tender,  jut< 
when  fully  ripe,  tolerably  aw^et  and  good.    R^isif  ^ 
fiOth  oi*  May. 
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i.  Black  Heart.  §  Thomp.  Mill.  Lind. 

Early  Black. 

Ansell's  Fine  Black. 

Spanish  Black  IL  art, 

Black  lliusian,  {of  American  gardens. 

Black  Caroon,  {trroncow'ti,  of  samt,) 

Guinicr  a  fruit  noir.    O,  jJuk. 

Ouigne  frroa^  noir. 

Gcone  Scbwuxe  Uem  KinebA. 


The  Black  Heart,  an  old  variety, 
is  better  known  than  almost  any 
other  cherry  in  this  country,  and  its 
great  fruitfulncss  and  goo'i  flavour, 
together  with  the  hardiness  and  liie 
large  size  to  whioli  the  tree  growsy 
render  it  every  where  eeteemed* 

Fruit  above  medium  «ze,  heart- 
shaped,  a  little  irregular.  Skin 
glos.sy,  dark  purple,  becoming  deep 
black  when  fully  ripe.  Stallc  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  set  in 
a  monerate  hollow.  Flesh,  before 
fully  ripp,  half  tender,  but  finally 
becomin*];  tender  and  juicy,  with  a 
rich,  sweet  tiavour.  Ripens  the  last 
of  June,  about  ten  days  afler  the 
Mayduke* 


5.  Black  Heart,  Manning's  Early.  Man. 

ThiB  is  a  seedling  raised  hy  the  late  Robert  Manning,  of 
Galem,  Mass.,  from  the  oommon  Black  Heart*  In  size,  rorm 
and  colour,  it  scarcely  dl^rs  from  the  original  variety,  but  il 
has  the  merit  of  ripening  ten  days  earlier«--ftbout  the  same  tims^ 
or  even  a  little  before  the  Mayduke^ 

6.  BjuacK  HsAST,  Wskbbr's  Early.  Tiiomp. 

Werder'i  Early  Black. 

Wsidenehs  mhe  Sehwurn  Hms  Bnehi. 

A  new  variety,  recently  intvoducsd  from  England,  and  which 
pitmitses  to  be  very  valuable  on  account  of  its  ripening  among 
the  very  earliest  cherries.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  heart-shaped ; 
skin  black  ;  flesh  purplish,  tender,  sweet  and ClCcUsnt*  RipSOS 
the  last  of  May,  or  very  early  in  Jons. 
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.    7.  Black  Eagle.  §  Thornp.  Lind. 

A  very  excellent  English  variety, 
raised  by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Knight,  at 
Dovvnton  Castle,  in  1806,  from  the  seed 
of  the  Bigarreau  fertilized  by  the  May- 
duke.  It  ripens  at  the  beginning  of 
July  or  a  few  days  later  than  the  Black 
Tartarian. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  borne 
in  pairs  and  threes  ;  obtuse  heart-shaped. 
Skin  deep  purple,  or  nearly  black.  Stalk 
of  mrdium  length,  and  rather  slender. 
Flesh  deep  purple,  tender,  with  a  rich, 
high  flavoured  juice,  superiour  to  the 
Black  Heart.  Branches  strong,  with 
large  leaves. 


ij:.  • 
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Thamp, 


Fig.  62.   Black  Eagle. 
8.  Black  Tartarian.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Tartarian. 

Fraser'a  Black  Tartarian,  ) 
Ronald's  Urge  Black  Heart,  $  ^°  *• 
Black  Circassian.  Hw^ier. 
Superb  Circass^ian, 
Ronald's  large  Black  Heart, 
ivonald'8  Heart, 
Fraser's  Black  Heart, 
Eraser's  Black, 
Fraser's  Tartarische, 
Scliwarze  Herz  Kirsche, 
Black  Russian,  of  the  English^  htU 
not  of  American  gardens. 

This  superb  fruit  has  already  becomo 
a  general  favourite  in  all  our  gardens ; 
and  in  size,  flavour,  and  productiveness, 
it  has  no  superiour  among  black  cher- 
ries. It  is  a  Russian,  and  West  Asian 
variety,  introduced  into  England  about 
1796,  and  broufrht  thence  to  this  country 
about  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  remark- 
able  for  its  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  large 
leaves,  and  the  erect  habit  of  its  head. 
The  fruit  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
June,  a  few  days  after  the  Mayduke. 
Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  heart-ehaped* 
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^Kntietimes  rather  obtuse,)  Irregular  and  uneven  on  the  surface, 
okin  glossy,  bright  purplish  black.  Flesh  purplish,  thick,  (tire 
stone  being  quite  small,)  half-tender^  and  juicy.  Flesh  very 
rmli  and  delicious. 

9.  Bowtbr's  Early  IIbart.  Thomp. 

A  new  English  variety,  as  yet  little  known  witli  us.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  light  coloured  cherries,  and  a  good  bearer, 
being  in  eating  very  eariy  in  June. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  obtuse  lieait-shaped.  Skin 
amber,  mottled  with  red.  Flesh  white,  soft,  or  very  tendor. 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  sweet  flavour. 

to.  6r.AcK  Mazzard.   Thomp.  Lind. 

Mazzard,  "1 

Wild  Kiiglish  Cheiry,  I'V 
BUwjk  Honey,  (  8^'^'**- 

Bristol  Clierryr.  J 
Cerasup  aviiun.  Dec. 
"Wild  Btark  Fniited,^ 
Small  Wild  Black, 
Whixley  Black, 
Merry  Cherry, 
Merii^ier  a  petit  fruiL'  O.  Duh, 
Vendst  k  petit  fhiit  noir. 

This  is  the  wild  species  of  Europe,  being  common  in  the  for 
ests  of  France  and  some  parts  of  P^ngland  ;  and  it  lias  now  be. 
come  naturalized,  anf^  urows  spontaneously  on  the  borders  of 
woods  in  many  parts  ot'  the  Atlantic  states.  It  is  the  original 
sperios  from  which  nearly  all  the  fine  Heart  and  other  swcel 
cherries,  have  sprung.  It  is  small,  and  of  little  value  for  eat- 
ing, retaining,  unless  very  ripe,  a  certain  bitterness  ;  but  it 
ripens  and  hangs  on  the  tree  until  the  mi  itjlo  or  last  of  July,  so 
that  it  then  becomes  somewhat  acceptable.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  valued  for  the  manufacture  of  cherry  brandy,  and  in 
distiicts  where  this  h  carried  on,  from  the  laige  size  and  great 
firuitiulness  of  the  trees  it  is  quite  a  profitable  sort.  It  amirds 
the  most  valuable  seedling  stocks  on  which  to  bud  and  graft 
finer  ▼arieties. 

Fruit  small,  roundish  or  oval  heart-shaped,  flattened  a  little 
on  both  sides.  Stalk  long  and  very  slender,  inserted  in  a  small 
depression.  Skin  thin,  and  when  fully  ripe,  jet  black.  Flesh 
son  and  melting,  purple,  with  an  abundant,  somewhat  bitter 

juice. 

The  White  Mazzard,  of  Mr.  Manninji,  is  a  si  odling  raiseQ 
by  tliat  jpomologistjwliich  ditiers  little  except  in  its  colour* 
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11.  CoROXB.   Thotnfi;  Fon. 

Conmnne.  JAnd. 
Conmi).  hitg- 
Herelbnisliire  Black. 
Blark  OrleaiiR. 
large  Wild  BIftck. 

Tlie  Cornno  is  a  natural  cborry  in  many  parl<?  of  Englaml, 
'epiotluciiiL^  itself  from  seed,  .growing  with  great  vifrour,  and 
bearing  most  abundantly.  It  is  only  of  second  quality  being 
merely  an  improved  Mazzard,  and  docs  not  deserve  a  place  in 
B  small  collection,  but  as  it  is  very  hardy  and  ripens  iate,  it  ii< 
of  some  value  at  the  north  on  that  account. 

Fruit  below  middle  size,  roundish  heart-^haped.  Skin  dinory 
black  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  two  inches  long,  slender,  and  in- 
serted in  a  deep  and  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  when  ripe,  tender, 
aboundinff  in  a  deep  purple  juice,  of  tolerably  good  flavour. 
Middle  of  July.  The  Black  Heait  is  often  incorrectly  called 
by  this  name  in  the  middle  states. 


12.  DowNTON.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

A  verv  beautiful  and  excellent  larrre 
variety  raised  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  of 
Downton  Castle,  from  the  seed,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  the  Elton.  It  ripens  a  little 
lator  than  the  majurity  of  sorts,  and  is  a 
very  desirable  cherry. 

Fruit  large,  very  blunt  heart-siiaped, 
nearly  roundish.  Stalk  one  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  long,  slender,  set  in  a 
pretty  deep,  broad  hollow.  Skin  pale 
cream  colour,  semi-transparent,  deli- 
cately stained  on  one  side  with  red,  and 
marbled  with  red  dots.  Flesh  yellowish, 
without  any  red,  tender,  adhering  sli  -luly 
lo  the  stone,  with  a  delicious,  rich  fia* 
rour.   Early  in  July. 


Fig.  frL  Dmnimu^ 

18.  DaVENPORT^S  EARLk'. 
Davenport 

Davenpon's  Early  Black.  Ken, 

Ssaroely  diflmnt  from  the  Black  Heart— liid«o4»  we  fiao  it 
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rmpossible  fo  distinguish  any  dilTprcnce  in  the  fi^uit — except  that 
it  rippns  a  Uiw  days  oarlier.  'i'ho  leavos,  however,  are  !;^rirof 
and  of  a  liglitcr  '^revn  skin,  and  waved  on  the  margin,  and  tiie 
tree  comes  early  into  hoarinj:^.  The  thin,  light  brown  bark,  on 
the  yoiuiG:  trees,  rosoml)les  tliat  of  the  IJirch.  This  native  va- 
ricty  has  been  called  Nrw  Mayduke  by  some,  but  it  has  no  le- 
fiejnblance  to  a  Duke  Cherry. 

« 

14.  Downer's  Latb.  $ 

Downer.  Mm. 
/  Uuwner's  lau»  Red. 

This  valuable  late  cherry  was 
raised  by  Samuel  Downer,  Esq.,  an 
arJent  cultivator  of  Dorchester,  near 
Boston.  It  is  a  very  regular  and 
great  bearer,  ripens  about  a  week 
after  the  cherry  season,  and  hangs 
for  a  considerable  time  on  the  tree. 
It  is  a  delicious,  melting  fruit,  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  every  garden. 

Fruit  of  medium  f'zo,  rounrlisb, 
heart-shaped,  inclininij;  to  oval.  Skin 
very  smooth,  of  a  soft  but  livr-ly  red. 
moiiled  with  a  little  amber  in  the 
shade.  Stalk  inserted  with  a  very 
slit'ht  depression.  Fruit  borne  tliick- 
ly,  in  clusters.  Flesh  tender,  njelt- 
ing.  wiih  a  sweet  and  luscious  fla- 
vour. Ripens  from  the  4th  to  tlie 
10th  of  July. 

15.  Early  VVutie  Heart. 

Arden*!!  Eariy  White  Ilpart. 
Whiu*  n«  art.  Cktxe,  Frmot^a  Pom.  Mnu 

DrflireV  Kurly  While  lleftrt, 
White  'rrunsjiftwirt, 
Amber  Heart. 

An  old  variety,  long  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  one 
of  the  earliest,  ripening  bt^fore  the  Mayduke.  At  Ardenia,  the 
teat  of  Ardpn,  Esq.,  opposite  West  Point,  on  the  lluJson, 
there  are  many  large  trees  of  this  variety,  received  by  him 
originally  from  France,  which  are  most  abundant  and  regulaf 
bearers— and  we  do  not  perceive  that  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try this  cherry  is  open  to  Coxe's  accusation  of  being  a  bad  ^ 

16* 
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bearer.  Tliough  a  very  p^ood 
early  fruit,  this  will  no  (^miht 
hf^  Kupplanled  by  Bowyers 
Early  Iloari,  and  other  oewei 
and  finer  sorts. 

The  White  Heart  of  Thomp- 
soi^and  Lindloy,  may  perhaps 
prove  the  same  variety  as  tins, 
though  they  deticribe  it  a«  a 
late  ripening  sort. 

Fruit  Lelow  medium  size, 
ratlier  oblong  hRart-shaped— 
often  a  little  one-sidod.  Suture 
quite  distinct.  Stalk  an  inch 
Fig.  66  Early  yVhUt  BenH.  and  three  fourths  lon;r,  rather 
slender,  inserted  in  a  wide  shallow  cavitv.  Skin  dull  whitish 
yellow,  tinged  and  speckled  with  pale  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh 
half  tender,  ?inless  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  melting,  with  a  sweet 
am]  plensnnt  flavour.  Tree  grows  ratiier  erect,  with  a  distafT- 
lik<'  [lead  nhen  vonn^]r.  In  t?io  nursery  the  young  trees  are 
easily  kn  )wn  by  their  long  and  slender  shoots,  with  ^ew  branches 
First  of  J  une. 


IC.  Early  Purple  GriGNE.  §  Thomp. 
Eaily  Puple  Giiotle* 

An  PTceedingly  early  variety  ripening  the  last  of  May,  newly 
introduerd  from  England,  and  which  promises  to  be  a  most 
valuahle  acquisition. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  and  very  handsome  appearance.  Skin 
smooth,  dark  red,  becoming  purple.  Flesh  purple,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  sweet  flavour*  The  leaves  have  loiiger 
petioles  than  those  of  most  other  sorts. 

17*  Ga8coione*s  Hbaht.-  Thomp. 

Bleeding  Heart.  JJiuL 
Rwl  Hmrt,  (nf  wnw,)  ) 

Guigne  Kouge  iiative, ) 

An  old  -English  variety,  very  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  long  heart^haped,  and  remarkable  for 
the  smalt  drop  or  tear,  with  which  the  end  is  terminated.  Skin 
dark  red.  Flesh  reddish,  half  tender,  with  only  a  tolerable 
flavour.  Ripe  the  last  of  June.  Unfortunately!  this  varietT 
baa  the  reputation  of  being  a  bad  beafer. 
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18.  HoNST.  Thomp. 

Lai]ge  Honey. 
Yellow  Honejr. 
Late  Honey. 

Mttikieri fruit bbiie.  HlkA, 

The  Honey  cherry  is  a  variety  of  the  Mazzard  but  little 
larger  than  the  common  black  variety,  and  its  chief  merits  are 
great  prodactivenesi*  and  lateness  of  ripening.  It  is  exceedingly 
sweet  when  fully  ripe,  and  will  hang  for  a  long  time  upon  the 
ti'ee,  which  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  tlinttiost  in  its  growth  ; 
bul  Downer's  Late,  which  ripens  at  tiie  same  time  is,  every 
way,  so  much  superior,  that  when  that  variety  can  be  had,  the 
Honey  cherry  will  scarcely  find  a  place  in  the  garden. 

Fruit  small,  roundish  or  oval.  Skin  smooth,  yellowlihi  mar- 
bled with  red  at  first,  but  becoming  deep  «mber«red.  Stalk 
long  and  slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  tender^  melting, 
with  a  honied  sweetness.   Middle  of  July. 

19.  HnxB's  Rep  Hbabt.  Man*  ^ 

A  new  variety  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Manning,  not  yet 

proved  here.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  heart-shaped,  meditim 
size  ;  skin,  at  first,  pale,  but  becoming  a  rather  lively  red. 
Flesh  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  sprightly  flavour.  The  young 
trees  make  strong  shoots,  the  bark  of  which  is  light  gray,  dotted 
with  clusters  of  small  white  specks. 

20.  Knigst's  Eably  Black.  §  Thump.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A.  most  admirable  early  clierry,  resem- 
bling the  Black  Tartarian,  though  much 
more  obtuse  in  form,  but  ripening  nearly  a 
week  earlier,  or  about  the  tenth  of  June. 
It  is  one  of  Mr.  Knight's  seedlings,  a  cross- 
breed  between  the  Bigarreau  or  GrafiiDn 
and  the  Mayduke,  originated  about  1810, 
and  is  universally  admired. 

Fruit  large,  a  little  irregular  in  outline, 
obtuse  heart-shaped.  Stalk  of  moderate 
length,  rather  stout,  (much  more  so  than 
in  the  Black  Eagle,)  and  inserted  in  a 
deep,  open  cavity.  Skin  dark  purple, 
becoming  black.  Flesh  purple,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  sweet  juice  of  high 
flavour.    Tree  spreading. 
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21.  I^Ianning's  Mottled.  § 

Mottled  Bigarreau.    Maiu  ^ 

A  beautiful  cherry,  raised  by  Mr.  Mannings 
from  the  seed  of  the  Bigarreau.  It  is  a  very 
tender  fleshed,  heart  cherry,  and,  therefore, 
should  not  be  called  a  Bigarreau.  It  is  a 
most  abundant  bearer,  and  will  soon  become  a 
favourite  variety.  Bark  on  the  young  tree, 
dark,  with  a  few  large,  scattered  dots. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish  heart-shaped, 
flattened  on  one  side,  with  distinct  suture  lines. 
Skin  amber  colour,  finely  mottled  and  over- 
spread with  red,  with  a  semi-transparent, 
glossy  appearance.  Stalk  slender,  inserted  in 
a  shallow  hollow.  Flesh  when  fully  ripe, 
yellow,  tender,  with  a  sweet  and  delicious 
juice.  Stone  pretty  large.  Ripens  the  last 
of  June. 


Fig.  GS.  Manning's 
Mottled. 


<  1  ' 

.  1 


'         \  22.  Ox  Heart.  Thomp. 

t 

Lion's  Heart,  •  ■  -  ■  . 

Bullock's  Heart. 
Very  Larije  Heart         •  - ' 
■  OcJisen  Iierz  ICirscbe. 

This  has  been  made  synonymous,  by  Manning,  with  Gas- 
coi^ne's  Heart  ;  but  it  is  a  larger  and  later  fruit,  obtuse,  instead 
of  pointed  in  its  form.  It  is  very  scarce  in  collections  here,  iht 
White  Bigarreau  being  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ox 
Heart  in  New-York.  Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin 
dark  red.  Flesh  red,  half  tender,  with  a  pleasant  juice,  of 
second  quality  in  point  of  flavour.  Ripens  about  the  eighth  of 
July. 

23.  Roberts'  Red  Heart.  Man. 

A  new  variety,  which  originated  in  the  garden  of  David 
Roberts,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.  Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart- 
shaped.  Skin  a  bright,  lively  rod.  Stalk  set  in  a  rather  wide 
hollow.  Flesh  red,  juicy,  tender,  with  an  excellent,  sweet  fla 
vour.  Shoots  on  young  trees  strong,  dotted  with  large  while 
dots.    Rather  late,  ripening  the  last  of  June. 


24.  Rivers'  Early  Heart. 
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A  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  a  noted  Engliuh  nursery 
man,  which  has  not  yet  borne  fruit  with  us.    It  is  described  as  a 
medium  sized  heart-shaped  cherry,  ripening  about  the  lolddie 
of  Juue^  and  a  very  hardy  and  productive  tree. 

25.  RiVEBs'  Bably  Ambbr.  ^ 

Another  seedling  from  the  sami^  source.    A  large  and  beau- 

tifiil  am{)pr  coloured  cherry,  tinged  with  a  soft  red  on  the  sunny 
side,  heart-si)aped,  a  hardy  and  very  prolific  tree.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  earliest  in  maturing  its  iruit,  which  will  be  in  perfect 
lion  here  about  the  tenth  of  June. 

26.  Sparhawk's  Honey.  §  iMan.  Ken. 
Spanowhawk**  Honey.  Thm^ 

A  delicious,  melting,  sweet  cherry,  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  fruit  growers  by  Edwarrl  Sparhavvl^,  Esq.,  of  Brigiiioii,  near 
Boston.  It  ripens  a  little  later  than  most  varieties,  is  a  profuse 
bearer,  and  a  truly  valuable  sort. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  beart-sbaped — ^very  regular 
in  form.  Stalk  of  moderate  length,  rather  slender,  set  in  e 
round,  even  depression.  Skin  thin,  of  a  beautiful  glossy  pals 
amber-red,  becoming  a  lively  red  when  fully  ripe,  partialijr 
transparent.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  with  a  very  sweet  and  de 
^icate  flavour.   Ripe  the  iMt  of  June. 

27.  Tbanspabbnt  Guigne.  §  Forsyth.  Prince.  Pom.  Man. 

Transparent  Geaa.  Forsyth. 
Tmospsnat. 

A  nice  little  fruit,  ripening  with  the  common 
Hooey  cherry,  about  ten  days  after  the  cherry 
season.  The  skin  is  thin  and  pellucid,  so  that 
the  stone  is  nearly  visible  on  holdmg  the  fruit  up 
to  the  light.  Some  writers  liave  stated  this  to  ho 
a  bad  bearer ;  this  is  incorrect.  We  have  uni- 
formly found  it  a  most  produetive  variety,  the 
tree  growing  large  with  spreading  brandies.  It 
is  a  valuable  and  pretty  variety  for  tlie  dessert, 
hanging  late  on  tlie  tree,  and  is  atoired  by  all 
amateurs. 

Fruit  small,  borne  in  pairs,  regular,  oval  heart- 
shaped.  Skin  glossy,  thin,  and  nearly  transparent, 
showing  the  network  texture  of  the  flesh  beneath, 
yelllo wish. white,  delicately  blotched  with  fine 
red ;  distinot  saim  line  on  both  sides.    Stalk  'S^  Gw^ 
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hmg  mod  slender  iet  in  a  sUgbt  hollow.  Fleih  tender  aad  meil- 

iiig,  and  «vli«n  fully  ripe  very  sweet,  mingled  with  a  Terr  sliglit 
Mition  ot*  the  piquant  bitter  oT  the  Maxzard  cdaae  oi  cherriee. 
FintofJuiy. 

28.  Watekloo.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  capital  variety,  cross-bred  by  Mr.  Knight,  by  fertilizing 
tlie  Biirarreau  with  tlie  pollnn  of  tho  Mayduke.  It  rr  iains,  ir 
part,  1)3 bits  of  both  parents,  the  flowers  and  llie  tender  flesh 
resen\l)'iii:T  considerably  those  of  the  Mayduke,  and  the  strong 
wood  and  leaves  those  of  the  Bigarrcan.  It  was  named  fj  om 
the  circumstance  of  its  havinsr  first  show  n  fi  nit  about  ihf  lime 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  The  tree  is  raliier  irregular  and 
spreading  in  its  head,  and  is,  with  us,  only  a  moderate  bearer. 

Fruit  large,  obtute  heart-shaped.  Slcin  dark  purplish, 
becoming  black  at  maturity.  Stalk  long  and  slender.  Flesh 
purplish-red,  juicy,  tender  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  rich  and 
sweet  flavour.   Beginning  of  July.   A  thriftyj  spreading  tree. 

30.  Whits  Tartaeiak.  Thomp. 

Fraser's  White  Tartarian,    )  fn 
AiMri  petit  liniiL^     J  iAw»p. 

The  White  Tartarian  is  a  pretty  cream  coloured  fruit  of  me- 
dium size  and  delicate  flavour,  ripenin«T  the  last  of  June.  The 
skin  is  somewhat  pellucid,  but  not  so  much  so  as  ia  the  Trans- 
parent Gean. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse  heart-shapod.  Skin  pale  yel- 
low or  cream  colour.  -  Stalk  of  moderate  length,  slender.  Flesh 
whitish  yellow,  half  tender  and  of  very  sweet  and  excellent 
flavour.   The  tree  is  a  moderate  bearer. 


Class  IL    Bfgarreau  Cherries. 


(fknlt  ineet,  faaartMilnped,  with  flesh  more  or  Urn  finn,  and  eriip  or  CMoMi^f  | 
treee  with  tall  and  tpceading  heads,  and  large  leavei.) 

30.  American  Heart. 

American  Heart  Thon^. 

This  projductive  and  good  cherry,  which  we  have  cultivated 
^r  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  widely  disseminated  under  this 
name,  came  to  us  from  Long  Island,  as  a  native,  and  is  really 
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oie  f^iearrpau  class.    Its  origin  is  uncertain,  and  ther« 

are  other  sorts  often  imorrectly 
called  by  this  name.  The  fruit  is 
remarkable  for  its  pink  colour,  ana 
n$kbT9^tare  form,  often  being  near, 
ly  as  broad  at  the  apex  u  «,t  Hie 
base  near  the  stalk.  The  tree  it 
quite  loxttriant,  with  wideptpreadhitf 
branches,  a  very  horiaon^d  head, 
and  large,  rather  waved  leates* 

Fruit  pretty  large,  heaU-shaped, 
often  nearly  four  sided,  and  irregu- 
lar, in  its  outline— borne  in  dusters. 
Skin,  at  first,  pale,  but  becoming 
covered  with  light  red  or  pink,  mix- 
ed with  very  little  amber.  Stalk 
rather  long  and  slender,  inserted  in 
a  small  and  shallow  cavity.  Flesh 
half  tender  and  crackling,  adhering 
to  the  skin,  which  is  rather  tough  ; 
juice  abundant,  and,  in  dry  seasons, 
sweet  and  excellent,  but  ratner  want- 
ing in  sweetness  in  oool  or  wet  sea« 
sons.    Ripens  a  week  faefim  the 
flg.m  JbrnkmamL  Allowing— or  early  in  lune. 
Mr.  Maooii^^,  who  oonlbunds  this 
with  the  Early  White  Hear^  had 
evidently  never  seen  it  correct. 

81.  BiaABSBAir.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Oiaflkm. 

VeEow  Spanish,  {of  matt  American  gard$mi») 
White  Bigarreaa,  iof  Manning  tmd  Kntrkt^ 
Amber,  or  Imperial.  Cam. 
Turkey  Bigarreaa? 
Bigarreau  Koyal^ 
ItuiaD  Heart, 
Bkarreau  Groa!  . 
^"^t's  White  Heart, 
ftgarreaa  Tardif, 
Groote  Princess, 
HoUandijsche  Grosse, 
Prinxenin  Kirsche, 


^  ac,  to 


This  noble  fruit  is  the  Bi^n^au 

par  exeelleneey  and  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  largest,  most  beautiful  and 
delicious  of  cherries.  It  was  intro- 
duced  into  this  country  about  the 
year  X800,  by  the  late  William 
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Prince,  of  Flushing,  and  has  been  very  extensively  dissenninalea 
under  the  names  of  Yellow  Spanish.  GratTion,  and  Bigarreau. 
1  he  tree  is  short  but  thrifty  in  growth,  making  strong  lateral 
bhoots,  and  forming  a  large  and liaiidaoiiie  iMd  with  spreading 
bymaohea'  and  it  commences  bearing  abundantly  and  regularly 
even  while  young.  Its  very  laige  size  and  beautiful  appear* 
•Doe^  together  with  the  fimmees  of  its  flesh  renders  it  a  Yery 
valuable  variety  to  cultivate  for  market. 

Fruit  very  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  waxen  appearance,  regu* 
larly  formed,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  the  base  a  good  deal  flatten- 
ed. Stalk  stout,  nearly  two  inches  long,  inserted  in  a  wide 
hollow.  Ski;i  pale  whitish  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  bordered 
with  minnte  earmine  dots  and  deepening  into  brii^ht  red  finely 
marbled  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  quite  firm, 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  and  delicious  flavour  if  allowed  fully 
to  ripen.    In  perfection  the  last  of  June. 

This  is  often  confounded  with  the  foil owinir  sort,  from  which 
it  is  easily  known  by  its  long  and  broad  leaves.  It  is  ntost 
commonly  known  in  the  middle  states  as  the  Yellow  Spanish, 
an  incorrect  name,  which  has  been  applied  to  two  or  three  sorts, 
and  the  cherry  so-called  by  the  older  pomologists  does  not  now 
appear  to  be  luiown, 

92.  BiQAMMSkv,  Wbitb.   Prince's  Pom.  Man. 

White  Ok  Bmn,  (qf  OeMiA  jMM.) 

j^gifSS^  White  Biparrefttt.    Thomp.  7 

rn^KF  Large  Wiuie  Bigarre&u. 

Ox  Heart.  \ 
\vS\  Harruioo  Heart? 

II  >\  TMey  Binmaa  T 

l\  \\  Biganeaa  Diane! 

The  White  Bigarroan,  which  is  mom 
U  common  in  the  neighbourliooil  oi  New- 

11  York  and  Philadelphia,  than  any  other 

\\  part  of  the  country,  is  frequently  con- 

il  founded  with  the  foregoing,  from  which 

U  it  is  materially  distinct   The  first  trees 

W^^,,.^  of  this  cherry  were,  we  believe,  intro- 
yi'^^^jJsJ  dueed  from  France,  by  Chancellor  Liy- 
f  Xingston.    It  does  not  appear,  at  this 

I  .  ttime,  to  be  known  in  England,  though  it 

I  I  is  probably  identical  with  the  Harrison 

\  /  Heart  of  Forsyth,  and  the  Bigarreau  of 

\  y/  Hooker.    It  is  inferior  to  Sie  Bisar- 

 reau  or  Graffion  in  hardiness,  and  in 

f^f .  72.   White  Bxgarr(yni.   the  circumstance  thnt  it  is  a  vorv  poof 

bearer  wiiilo  the  txee  is  youngs  though  it  be«rs  fine  crops  when 
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it  lias  arrived  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years'  growth.  The  fruit 
strongly  reaeniblee  that  of  the  Bigarreau,  but  i»  not  so  obtuse 
heart-shaped,  and  is  more  irregular  in  iu  outline.  But  tii€ 
treee  may  be  readily  distiniruished  even  when  very  small,  aa  the  . 
Bigarreau  has  broad  flat  foliage,  while  the  White  Bigarreau  ha^ 
uarrmo  w/ived  leaves*    Growth  upright. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  heart-shaped,  with  a  rather  irregular 
outline,  and  a  pretty  distinct  suture  line  on  one  side.  Skin  yel. 
lowish  white  at  -first,  but  becoming  quite  overspread  with  mar* 
blincf  of  red.  Flesh  firm,  but  scarcely  so  much  so  as  tliat  of 
the  I^igarrcau,  and  when  fully  ripe,  half  tender,  and  more  lus. 
cious  than  the  latter  clierry.  It  is  very  liable  to  orack  after 
rain.    JVIiddle  and  last  of  June. 

Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his  description  of  the  White  Bigarreau,  has 
confused  the  characteristics  of  this  and  the  former  variety. 

On  the  whole,  this  variety  is  likely  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
Diganeau,  which  joins  to  most  of  its  good  qualities  those  of 
greater  hardiness,  vigour  and  productiveness. 

88.  BiGABBBAv  RouGB.  Thomp. 

This  Tariety,  which  ve  have  cultivated  for  seTeral  yean^ 
scarcely  differs  from  the  foregoing, 
except  in  the  colour  of  the  £ruit> 
which  is  a  little  darker  red. 

84.  BioABBSAU,  Holland.  § 

BigwTCWi  d'HbUande.  JMteUf, 

Spotted  Bizarre  at  1. 

The  Holland  Bigarreau  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
cherries.  The  tree  first  imported 
into  this  country  from  France,  is  now 
crowing  at  Dans  Kamer,  on  the 
Hudson,  the  seat  of  the  late  Edward 
Armstrong,  Esq. ;  and  it  appears  to 
us  identical  with  the  Bigarreau  de 
liollande,  of  which  a  coloured  figure 
and  description  are  given  by  Nois- 
ette, in  the  second  edition  of  his  Jar- 
din  Frwlier.  Tt  is  there  stated  to 
have  been  received  from  Holland  in 

1826.*  rig.  7a.  HoBmd  Bigamm, 

*  Th-.  B.  d'Hollande  b  nnde  svnonynMnu  with  the  Binmau  bv  ThmnpPtm  fs 
Ibtt  3<i  edition  of  the  Londaa  Horticultural  Sooiety*a  Catauvo^  ™*  i^  umkmbt' 
tdig  ma  tcTor. 
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A  ohorry  so  large,  fine  and  beautiful,  and  so  productive  ev^in 
when  young»  and  wliich  is  of  rapid  and  hardy  growth,  cannot 
fail  soon  to  become  a  general  favourite  in  our  fruit  £rardens.  It 
ripens  about  a  week  earlier  than  the  Bigarreau,  and  the  branch, 
ee,  which  are  spreading,  or  even  droopiDg,  are  literaUy  loaded 
with  heavy  bunches  of  fruit. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  a  regular  heart-shape,  rather  pointed. 
8kin  white  or  very  pale  yellow  in  the  shade,  beautifblly  mottled 
and  spotted  on  the  sunny  side,  with  bright  carmine  red.  Stem 
rather  slender,  set  in  a  deep  hollow,  and  the  fruit  borne  in  thick 
clusters.  Flesh  firm,  but  not  so  much  so  as  that  of  the  Bigar- 
reau  ;  a  little  more  juicy  ;  sweet  and  exccHent,  perhaps  scarcely 
so  high  flavoured,  but  this  depends  somewhat  on  the  dryness  cf 
the  season.  Leaves  very  large  and  broad  with  ratiier  light 
footstalks.   Ripens  20th  of  June. 

85.  BiGARKEAir,  CouLfiUR  D£  CuAiB.  §  Thomp. 

F!edi<colffln«d  BicarrauL 

Cro^  Hi^Tirn  nil,  (^uleiurdeQiair,) 
Griw  Bi^rreau  BUuiC.  | 
Bigftrmui  •  Gm  Frait  Bbius. 
Largr  !ir:iri-shafv_'J  BiganMHI,«!f 
Higarreau  de  liiuciauuU 
Owirda  Plg9<Ni. 
BeUedeBocmaotT 


The  Ficsli- coloured  Bigarreau  is  a 
beautiful  and  excellent  variety,  much 
more  tejider  in  its  flesh  than  most  of 
its  class,  and  which  attains,  under  our 
warm  skies,  a  higher  flavour  than  it 
does  in  England.  The  leaves  are  not 
large,  dark  green,  flat,  with  purplish 
ibotstalks.  Tree  moderately  vigorous. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  a  very  t^ong 
heart-shape,  pointed  at  the  end.  Skin 
shining,  of  the  palest  yellow  or  flesh 
colour,  with  a  bri^t  red  marbled 
cheek.  Stalk  moderately  long  and 
slender,  set  in  a  rather  deep  and  nar* 
row  hollow.  Flesh  half  tender,  or  be* 
coming  nearly  tender  when  fully  ripe, 
quite  juicy  and  sweet,  and  in  this 
climate  high  flavoured  and  luscious. 
Ripe  the  middle  and  last  of  June.  On 
fruitinrr  several  of  the  synonymes  above, 
we  find  tiiem  identical  with  this  va- 
riety, wiiich  is  truly  first  rate. 


f%;  74,  Fteah-cotound  Big* 
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36.  BiGARRSAu,  Napoleon.  §  Thomp. 

Blg^UTPau  T^auennann, 
Lamsnnann's  Kinche,  1  oc  to 

lAoeraiaiui**  Hnn  Kinclw.  J 

Ihe  Napoleon  Bigarreau  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  firm 
fleshed  cherries — lar»re,  well  flavoured,  liandsome,  and  produc- 
uve.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  tVorn  Holland,  by  the 
late  Andrew  Parmentier,  of  Brooklyn.  (The  fruit  cultivated 
and  described  by  Mr.  Manning  and  Kenrick  under  this  name 
is,  we  think,  not  the  true  sort.) 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  very  regularly  heart-shaped,  a  little 
incllaiii^  to  oblons.  Skin  pale  yellow,  becoming  amber  in  the 
shade,  richly  dottcS  and  spotted  with  very  deep  red,  and  with  a 
fine  marbled  dark  crimson  cheek.  Flesh  very  firm,  (almost  too 
much  so,)  juicy,  with  an  excellent  flavour.  Stalk  very  stout, 
short  and  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Ripens  a  few  days  after  the 
Bigarreau,  about  the  first  of  July,  and  is  a  good  and  constant 
bearer.  The  fruit  is  not  so  obtuse  as  the  Bigarreau,  and  is 
much  more  firm  than  the  Holland,  or  the  Flesh  coloured  varieties* 

97.  BioABREAU  Gaos  Cceueet.   Thomp.  Foiteau. 

Large  Heart-shaped  Bfgamao. 

Bigarreau  Gros  Monstriieiuc 
GroB  CcsureU   Bon.  Jard. 

This,  the  true  Large  Heart-shaped  Bigarreau,  is  a  French 
variety  only  rarely  seen  in  the  fruit  gardens  of  this  country* 

Fruit  large,  roundish  heart-shaped,  with  a  suture  line  fre- 
quently raised,  instead  of  being  depressed.  Skin  at  first  yel- 
lowbh  red,  marked  with  deeper  red  streaks,  but  becoming,  when 
fully  ripe,  a  dark  shining  red,  almost  black.  Stalk  inserted  in 
a  shallow  hollow.  Stone  oval  and  rather  large.  Flesh  firm, 
purplish,  a  little  bitter  at  first,  but  of  an  excellent  rich  flavour 
when  fully  matured.    Ripe  from  the  lOth  to  the  middle  of  July* 

38.  BiGA&KEAU,  La&G£  EeD. 

Gros  Bigarreau  Rouge.  Pttkmrn. 
Bip^aiTr-an  h  Gto?.  Fruit  Rouge.    Bon.  Jard, 
Bigarreau  a  Gros  t  tuit  Kouge.   Tkomp.  7 
Beilada  Rocnont,  {if  «nw.) 

The  Large  Red  Bigarreau  is  another  handsome  French  va« 
nety,  very  rare  in  the  United  States,  and  which  we  hope  to  see 
more  extensively  known. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  an  oblono;;  h(  art-shape,  rathpr  irregular 
in  its  outline,  a  good  deal  swoiien  on  one  side,  the  shoulders 
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pn^jeciing  and  marked  with  a  distinct  suture  line  often  on  both 
sides.  Sialk  rather  large,  and  planted  in  a  very  deep  and  large 
hollow.  Skin  shining,  yellowish,  dotted  and  streaked  with  red 
in  the  shade,  but  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  yellowish,  or 
stained  with  red  next  the  stone,  firm,  and  of  a  rich  and  very  ex- 
cellent flavour.  Matures  early  in  July.  Tree  of  very  stiong 
growth* 

39.  BiCARREAu,  C^iNA.    Princc's  Pom.  Man.  • 
CbineM  Heart  TkM^T 

A  very  striking  and  prculiar  varirty,  having 
the  skin  beautifully  raottled  and  of  a  shining 
waxen  colour.  It  was  rai«u^d  by  the  late  \Vm. 
prince,  of  Flush inir,  from  the  seed  of  the  Bigar- 
reaii,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  amateur's 
garden. 

Mr.  Thompson  incorrectly  calls  this,  "  Chi- 
nese Heart."  It  is  a  tme  iBigarreau,  and  we 
prefer  to  continue  its  proper  name.  The  tree 
grows  large,  and  the  lateral  branches  are 
somewhat  drooping,  leaves  broad,  light  green. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  or  oval 
heart-shaped,  with  a  distinct  suture  line.  Skin 
shining,  at  first  light  amber  colour,  mottled 
with  red  spots,  but  becoming  red,  speck- 
led with  numerous  lighter  spots  when  fnlly 
ripe.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  set  in  a  shallow 
hollow.  Flesh  firm,  or  half  tender  when  fully 
ripe,  with  a  sweet,  rich  and  peculiar  flavour. 
This  variety  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  ripens « 
a  lew  days  later  than  the  cherry  season.  armw. 

40.  BiOAititEAt7  Tardip  be  HiLDESHEiM.    Thomp.  Sickler. 

Bjgarreau  marbr^  de  HUdesheim.  DicL  D*Agru 
BimrKiaii  Blanc  Tardif  de  HUdesheim. 

imer  panz  Sf^ace  Ktiorfx-l  lUmchft* 
Uilddsheimer  S^a^e  lUn  Kirfche. 
8piit»  HUdesbeiroer  Marmor  Kirsche. 
Hildeshaim  Bigarreau.  Prince. 


The  ITildesheim  Bi;?arreau  is  a  rare  German  variety,  which 
ripens  here  in  August,  and  according  to  Thompson,  is  the  latest 
sweet  cherry  known  ,  a  quality  that  renders  it  peculiarly  yalu« 
able. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  heart-shaped.  Skin  yellow,  mottled 
and  raarbled  with  red.  Flesii  pale  yellow,  firm,  with  a  sweet 
and  agreeable  flavour.  The  tiee  is  hardy,  and  will  doubtiew 
prove  a  valuable  variety  in  tliis  counu^  . 
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41.  Bmabbeau,  Black* 

Bigarreftu  Noir. 

The  Black  Bigarreau  is  a  second  rate  sort,  anJ  an  iiidificreiit 
bearer.   Fruit  middle  sized,  heart-shaped,  .coking  much  like  a 
Black  Heart.   Skin  at  first  dotted  with  red,  but  finally  becom-, 
lug  quite  black.    Flesh  firm  and  rather  dry.   First  of  July* 
Scarcely  worth  cultivation. 

42.  Black  Bioabbbait  of  Savct.  Ken. 

A  very  firm,  largo,  black  cherry,  very  recently  imported  from 
Savoy,  by  George  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Beverly,  near  Boston.  It 
has  been  rather  more  highlv  rated  by  the  cultivators  of  Boston, 
than  it  deserves,  as,  thougli  a  handsome  and  rich  fruit,  it  is 
rather  too  firm  and  dry  in  its  flesh  to  rank  as  first  rate.  Its 
chief  merit  is  that  of  hanging  late  upon  tiie  tree — till  the  middle 
of  July. 

Fruit  large,  regularly  heart-shaped,  very  slightly  obtuse. 
Skin  smooth  and  even  on  tlie  surface,  not  very  glossy,  quite 
black  at  maturity.  Stalk  an  inch  and  three  fourths  long,  rather 
stout,  set  in  a  narrow  even  hollow.  Flesh  purple,  quite  firm 
and  solid,  with  a  rich  but  not  abundant  juice.  Stone  rather 
large. 

. 

49.  BiOABBBAU,  Nbw  Large  Black.  Ken. 

The  new  large  Uack  Bigarreau,  a  variety  recently  obtained 
from  France,  appears  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  finest.  The 
fjruit  is  very  large  quite  as  handsome  as  that  of  the  Black  Tar- 
tarian, and  ripens  among  the  late  varieties. 

l*^ruit  very  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  quite  black  and 
glossy  at  maturity.  Flesh  purple,  pretty  firm,  but  with  a  very 
rich  and  luscious  flavour,  more  juicy  than  the  other  BlaciC 
Bigarreaus.  The  tree  is  very  ihritty  in  its  growth,  with  largo 
broad  leaves.  [This  proves  to  be  only  the  Black  Tartarian.  8thcd.J 

44.  BtrrTNBB's  Ybllow.  Thomp. 

Bfittner's  Waoliii-Kiiorpel  KumcIm. 
ButliMr**  Gtlbe-Knofpel  Ktnche. 

Raised  by  Buttner,  of  Ilalle,  in  Germany,  and  one  c/  the  tew 
cherries  entirely  yellow.  We  have  just  received  this  variety 
from  abroad.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  bearer,  and  will  no  doubt, 
be  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the  dessert.  Mr.  Thompson 
describes  it  as  follows  : 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  compressed  on  ita 
sides.  Skin  pale  yellow.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish,  sweet,  and 
good.   It  npens  at  the  usual  cherry  season. 

16* 
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45.  Downing's  Red  Oi 

A  very  handsome  and  excel- 
lent  seedlinpj  cherry,  just  raised 
ftt  this  establishment,  and  which 
promiaes  to  be  a  cbarmiag  addi- 
*  don  to  the  dessert .  It  somewhat 
lesembles  the  Bigarreau,  but  is 
more  tender  and  sweet,  and 
rather  more  highly  coloured. 

Fruit  rather  large,  regularly 
obtuse  heart-shaped,  with  a  pretty 
distinct    suture.      Skin  thin, 
(slightly   pellucid    when  fully 
ripe,)  white,  with  a  rich  dark 
crimson  cheek  (somewhat  mot- 
tled,) covering  more  than  half  the 
fruit.    Sta.ik  an  inch  and  a  half 
lon^,  set  in  an  even  hollow  of 
moderate  depth.    Flesh  yellow- 
ish, half  tender,  and  of  a  very     Fig.  76.  Dommg'g  RaiCMk. 
delicately  sweet  and  luscious  flavour.   Leaves  coarsely  sernu 
ted,  with  dark  footstalks.    Ripens  a  few  days  before  the  Bigar- 
reau, or  about  the  14tfa  of  June. 

46.  jBlton.  §  Thoihp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

The  Elton,  a  seedling  raised  in  1806^ 
by  the  late  President  of  the  London  Hor* 
ticultural  Society,  is  certainly  one  of  tbs 
first  of  cherries  in  all  respects.  Its  large 
size,  early  maturity,  beautiful  appear- 
ance, luscious  flavour,  and  productiveness, 
render  it  nniversally  esteemed.  It  is  a 
cross-bred  variety  raised  from  the  Bigar* 
reau  or  Graflion  with  the  White  Heart  for 
its  male  parent.  The  trees  grow  very 
vigorously,  and  are  readily  known,  when 
in  foliage,  by  the  unusually  dark  red  oo» 
lour  of  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves* 

Fruit  large,  rather  pointed,  near! 
shaped.  Skin  thin,  fining  pale  yellofv 
on  the  shaded  side,  but  with  a  cheek  nux; 
the  sun  delicately  mottled  and  streaked 
wiih  bright  red.  Stalk  long  and  slender* 
Flesh  somewhat  firm  at  first,  but  becom. 
ing  nearly  tender,  juicy,  \\  h}\  a  very  rich 
and  luscious  flavour,  not  surpassed  by  any 
lar^o  cherry  known.  Ripens  about  the 
middle  of  June,  or  directly  after  the  May. 
duke. 


Ilf,7T.  Edm, 
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47.  Flobekcb.  §  Thomp.  Lind* 
JSuBiwU**  Late  fiigurem. 

A  most  exc(  lit  nt  cherry,  originally  brought  from  Floicnce, 
in  Italy,  v  hich  considerably  resembles  llie  Bigarreau,  but  rijieni 
a  little  later,  and  has  the  additional  good  quality  of  hanging  a 
long  time  on  the  tree. 

Fruit  large,  heart-shaped,  and  regularly  formed.  SktD  amber 
yellow,  delicately  marbled  with  red,  with  a  briglit  red  cheek,  and 
wlien  fully  exposed,  the  whole  fruit  becomes  of  a  fine  lively  red. 
Stalk  over  two  iuohes  long,  slender,  set  in  a  deep  hollow.  Flesh 
yellowish,  firm,  very  juicy,  and  sweet.  In  perfection  from  the 
last  of  June  till  the  10th  or  15th  of  July. 

48.  Gbidlet.   Man.  Ken. 

Apple  Cherry. 

luuwtjr. 


A  native  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  which  sprung  up  on  the  &rm  of 

Mr.  Samuel  Gridley,  of  that  town.  An  excessive  bearer,  and 
from  its  firmness,  bears  carriage  well^  and  is  a  good  sort  to  cul- 
tivate for  niai-ket. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  about  that  of  the  Black  Heart,  round- 
ish. Stalk  latiier  short,  and  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Skin 
black.  Flesh  quite  firm,  purplish,  moderately  juicy  and  of 
quite  a  rich  Havour.  Stone  small.  Kipeos  after  the  Black 
Heart,  about  the  4th  ot  July. 

49«  Last  Soitthamfton's  Yxw>w.  Thomp. 


,  [  ac.to 


Ladj"  Southampton's  Duke, 

 GuiUen  Drop 

Yellow  or  Golden,  fTkumx 
Spuiiti  Y«Uow. 

A  yellow  cherry,  very  rare  yet  in  our  collections  and  scarce- 
ly meriting  general  cultivation,  being  more  admired  for  its  co- 
lour.   The  best  flavoured  yellow  cherry  is  Butlner's  Yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  Ik  ari-sliaped.  Skin  yellow.  Flesh 
firm^  not  very  juicy.    Ripens  about  the  middle  ol  July, 

0 

50.  Madison  Bigakrbait.  Man. 

The  Madison  Bigarreau  was  recently  raised,  and  named,  by 
Mr.  Manning,  from  ibe  common  Bigarreau.  It  b  a  pr(.tty  fruiti 
ami  of  good  flavour,  but  only  of  medium  aizoi  and  asA,  thaie* 
fore,  equal  to  many  of  tliia  clasa. 
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Fruit  of  meaium  size,  half  as  large  as  the  Bigarreau,  very 
regularly  heart-shaped.  Skin  much  dotled  and  marUcd  with 
rich  red  oo  ao  aniber  yellow  gruund.  Stalk  rather  short  and 
slender.  Flesh  yellowish,  half  tender,  with  a  sweet  and  plea* 
■aiit  flavour.  Ripe  middle  to  the  last  of  June.  Youiig  trees 
tbrifty,  with  spreading,  rather  drooping  branches— slendor  at 
the  cndsy  and  l^ht  gray  hark.   A  good  bearer. 

51.  Mannikg's  IiAT£  Black.  Man. 
Muuiflg^i       Black  Heart. 

A  seedling*  raised  by  Mr.  Mannrng,  of  Salem,  its  parent  ihs 
Black  Heart.  Fruit  large,  loundiiih.  Skin  deep  purple,  or 
nearly  black  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  purplish,  pretty  lirm,  mo. 
derately  juicy  and  sweet*  Ripens  about  Uie  seoond  week  in 
July. 

52.  RSKIMQTON. 

Bemingum  While  Heart,  ^nnce. 
Rmnimgiuu  Umtl 

A  small,  firm  fleshed,  yelldw  cherry,  a  native  of  Rhode  Islandj 
which  ripens  very  late,  but  is  of  too  indillerent  flavour  to  be 

woiihy  of  cullivalion. 

Fruit  small,  heart-shaped.  Skin  yellow,  rarely  %vith  a  iaint 
tinge  of  red  on  one  side.  Flesh  yellowish,  dry,  and  somew.iat 
bitter.    Middle  and  last  of  August. 


53.  Tbadescaht's  Black  Ueaet.  §  Thomp. 


ac  to 


£lkliorn»  \ 

hJKIiDrn  of  Maryl.irn!  ^ 
Laige  hl.ll  k  ijlgtiilcUU.  Maiu 
i'jUUcM'UlU's, 

Biga.rrc'au  Grus  Nuir, 
Odi^iiu  iNoift!  'i'itrdivc,  ^  >. 

UruMMs  bcliwarze  Ivjiuorpel, 
Kinclio  out  &iit'U|sem  i^1k:iicli.^ 


A  very  remarkable,  and  a  very  good 
fruil.  it  is  remarkable  for  the  exceed- 
ingly solid  "  liver  like"  consistence  of  its 
fle.sh,  and  the  incgular  surface  of  its  skin, 
good  qualities  are,  iidudsoine  appear- 
ance, late  ripening,  rich  flavour,  and  mode- 
rate and  uaifonu  productiveneiis.  When 
tho  treeb  ar^  young  and  thrifty,  the  fruit  is 
often  of  the  largest  size,  fully  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Black  Tartarian*  It  is  an  ii!u- 
ro|)|taa  variety,  but  a  tree  growing  about  40 
yean  since  in  the  garden  of  an  inn  in 


Fu.  78.  'i\adeu3anC4 
BbukUsaH, 
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MaryldiH,  atlracted  the  notice  of  iho  late  Wm.  Prince,  who 
pro|)a<iatt'(i  ii  uiider  the  name  of  Klkhorn,  by  wliicli  it  was 
there  know  u.  'I'he  leaves  are  broad,  the  bark  of  a  peculiarly 
pray  colour,  aiui  tlie  grow  :h  quite  ViguiuUs. 

Fruii  lar<j;c,  hcan-t-iuipLi],  with  a  very  irregular  or  uncvcD 
surface.  Skin  deep  black,  glossy,  (belore  fully  ripe,  {iee[)  j)ur* 
pie,  mottled  with  black.)  Stalk  rather  short,  set  in  a  pretty 
d'^ep  hollow.  Fieah  very  solid  and  firm,  dark  purple,  mode- 
rately juicy,  with  an  excellent  flavour.  Ripe  first  and  second 
week  in  July. 

54.  ToBAcio  Leaved.   Thomp.  Lind. 

Four  to  the  Found. 

Ceiiider  de  4  a  Livvp. 

Bigarrt  an;ier  a  t'r  uAea  de  TabaiS. 

Bi^urreauuer  u  OrauJeat  JrciuUttii. 

t>uigiuer  u  Feuilies  do  Tabac 

Vittr  auf  «ia  1^'uimL 

The  tobacco  leaved  cherry  is  an  evaniple  of  one  of  the  impo- 
sitions sometimes  practised  upon  the  public  by  di-^honesi  nurse- 
rymen. It  has  been  extensively  sold,  botli  in  Europe  and  this 
country,  under  liie  high  sounding  title  of  Four  (cherrii's)  to 
the  Pound,"  while  in  lact  it  only  bears  a  very  small  licud  flesh- 
ed yellowish  cherry  tinged  with  a  little  red,  with  a  long  stalk, 
and  a  large  stone,  and  of  inferior  flavour.  The  leaves  are 
very  large  and  coarse* 


Class  ni,   Duke  Cherries. 


Fruit  roundish,  Bub-acid  at  first,  becoming  nearly  «;vert ;  skin  thin  ;  flesh  \ery 
juicy  aiui  melting.  Trt»e8  of  upiigbt  or  buruconiui  gruwUt,  wiib  SLba,  dark  co* 

HMMli  WaV4W.) 

55.  Abch  DirxB.   Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

Griocio  de  Portugal.   O.  Duk,  Nou* 
Portugal  Duke. 
Late  Arch  Duke. 
Jlaio  i>uka,  (4^  Mflie.) 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  Mayduke,  with  considerably  laiger 
fruit;  ripening  a  fortnight  later,  but  we  tliink  inferior  to  it  in 
flavour.  It  is  very  scarce  in  this  country,  and  even  abioad 
more  than  half  the  cherries  sold  under  this  name  are  cither  the 
Mayduke  or  the  Late  Duke.  The  trees  of  the  true  sort  are; 
good  bearers^  rather  more  vigorous  than  those  of  tlie  Mayduke, 
with  longer  diverging  branches,  which  become  sliglily  pendu* 
knis  In  bearing  tpaeimsns* 
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Fruit  large,  about  a  fourth  larger  than  that  of  the  Mayduke, 
nearly  round  or  a  little  flattened.  Skin,  at  first,  red,  but  becom. 
inj?  a  very  dark  red,  almost  black.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  rather  stout  at  its  point  of  insertion  in  the  fruit.  Flesh 
dark  red,  melting,  juicy,  slightly  bitter  until  fully  ripe,  wlien 
it  is  of  an  excellent,  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripe  about  the  first 
of  July. 

56.  Belle  de  Choisy.  §  Thomp.  Nois.  P.  Mag. 


Ambree  de  Choisey, 
Ambree  a  Gro«  Fruit, 
CeriMc  Douce  tie, 
Cerbc  de  la  I'alembre, 
Cerise  d  iSoyau  Tendre, 
Scbonc  vuu  Chuisy. 


of  French 
gardens 


In  our  estimation,  there  is  no  cherry 
for  the  dessert,  more  delicate  or  delici- 
ous than  the  Belle  de  Choisy.  It  comes 
from  the  village  of  Clioisy  near  Paris, 
where  it  was  raised  in  1760.  The 
habit  of  the  tree  is  nearly  that  of  the 
Mayduke,  the  leaves  dark,  and  the 
head  upright.  But  the  fruit  is  rounder, 
of  a  beautiful  cornelian  colour,  and 
the  flavour  rs  very  sweet  and  delici- 
ous. It  thrives  well,  appears  very 
Fig.  79.  Bdlt  de  Choisy.  hardy,  is  a  regular,  moderate  bearer, 
and  deserves  a  widely  extended  planting  in  this  country. 

Fruit  round  or  slightly  depre.ssed.  Skin  very  thin  and  trans- 
lucent, showing  a  net  like  texturr  of  flesh  beneath  ;  in  colour, 
pale  amber  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  sun  finely  mottled  with  yel- 
lowish-red— the  fruit  fully  exposed  becoming  a  bright  cornelian 
red.  Flesh  amber  coloured,  very  tender  and  melting,  of  a  deli- 
cate, sweet  flavour.  Stalk  rather  short,  swollen  at  the  upper 
end.    Middle  of  June,  or  directly  after  the  Mayduke. 

67.  Jeffrey's  Duke.  Thomp. 


Jeflrey'8  Royal.  lAnd. 
Iefrrej^''8  Kuyal  Caruon. 

ChJ?ry '  Duke.  \  ^' 

Ruyaltt  Ordinaire.  Poiicav. 


Jeffrey's  Duke,  or  the  Cerise  BoyaJe  of  the  French  gardens,  i« 
a  fine  sort  considerably  resembling  the  Mayduke,  and  is  yet 
?ery  rare  in  this  country.  It  is  much  rounder  than  the  May. 
duke,  and  seldom  or  ever  becomes  of  that  dark  hue  which  tha 
Utter  fruit  always  assumes  when  fully  ripe.    .  . 
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Fruit  of  medium  siase,  round,  or  a  little  flattened  at  the  apeii 
and  Iwse.  Skio  of  a  fine  lively  red.  Stalk  moderately  iDng. 
Plesii  yellovirisli  aml>er,  scareely  red.  Juice  abundant,  and  of 
a  rich  flavour.  The  trees  are  of  a  distinct  habit  of  growth,  be- 
Ing  very  compact,  and  growing  quite  slowly.  The  buds  are 
very  closely  set,  and  the  ihiit  is  borne  in  thick  clusters.  Mid 
lie  and  last  of  June. 

56.  Late  Dma,  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Anglaiae  TpdiTe. 

A  very  large  and  fine  Duke  cnerry, 
ripening  a  month  later  than  the  Mayduke, 
and  therefore  a  very  valuable  sort  for  the 
dessert  or  for  cooking.  The  tree  is  of  vigo- 
rous growth,  but  when  of  baring  size,  the 
whole  branches  spread  alnoost  honzontaUy, 
Leaves  larger  than  those  of  the  May  duke. 

Fruit  largo,  fattened  or  obtuse  heart- 
shaped,  much  more  depressed  in  its  figure 
than  the  Mayduke.     Colour,  when  fully 
ripe,  rich  dark  red  ;  (but  at  first  while, 
niotlied  with  bright  red.)     Stalk  rather 
slender,   inserted   in  a   shallow  hollow. 
Flesh   yellowish,   tender,  juicy,  with  a 
sprightly  sub-acid   flavour,   not  quite  so 
sweet  and  rich  as  the  Mayduke.  Ripens 
gradually,  and  hangs  on  the  tree  from  the 
FIff.  80^~La^  Duke.    midJ^^  of  July  till  the  10th  of  August. 
The  branches  of  this  tree  are  slender  in  their  growth,  and  the 
whole  habit  of  the  tree  seems  to  incline  more  to  the  MorelU 
than  the  Duke  class. 

69.  MATmncB.  §  Mill.  Thomp.  Lind. 


Royale  H&tive» 
Cherry  Duke,  (^me,) 
Ctmb  Guigne, 
Goolarde, 
Dte  Hollsnde, 
D'&pogne, 
Griotta  Grouse  Noire, 
Gfiotio  D'E>pagne,  (of  some^ 
CUoQs.Frtoooe,  iqftom^i  , 


Early  Diike, 
Large  Mayduke, 
Morris  Duke, 
<lf  varimu  Morris'  Early  Duke, 
>  Frmck   Braham's  Fine  Early  Duke, 
gardaiM,  Thompson's  Duke, 
Portugal  Duke, 
Buchanan's  Early  Duke, 
MUlett's  Lata  Uewt  Diikt. 


of  vanma 

>  gnrtkna, 

ac.  to 


This  invaluable  early  cherry  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sorts 
in  ail  countries,  tlirivincf  almost  c(]iially  In  cold  or  warm 
climates.  This,  the  Black  Heart,  and  the  Bigarreau,  are  the 
most  extensively  diffused  of  all  the  finer  varieties  in  the  United 
Statea*   And  among  all  the  new  varieties  none  has  been  found 
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to  supplant  the  May  duke.  Before  it  is 
fit  for  table  use,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  cookiii'j^  ;  and  when  fully  ripe,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  riciicst  of  the  sub-auiil  c!ier- 
lics.  In  the  gardens  here,  we  have  no- 
tic<',d  a  peculiar  habit  of  this  tree  of  pro- 
ducing very  frequently  some  branches 
which  ripen  much  later  than  the  others, 
thus  proiracuiig  for  a  long  time  tiie  pe- 
riod in  which  its  fruit  is  io  use.  The 
Mayduke  is  remarkable  for  its  upright, 
or,  as  it  is  caWed ^faatigiate  head,  especi- 
ally while  the  tree  is  young,  in  disiino- 
tion  to  other  sorts,  which  produce  many 
lateral  branches. 

Fruit  rout.dish  or  obtuse  heart-shaped, 
growing  in  cl lifters.  Skin  at  first  of  a 
lively  red,  but  when  fully  ripe  of  a  rich 
dark  red.  Flesh  reddish,  tender  and 
melting,  very  juicy,  and,  at  maturity,  Fig.  81.  Mayduke, 
rich  and  excellent  in  favour.  This  fruit  is  most  frequently 
picked  while  it  is  yet  red,  and  partially  acid,  and  before  it  attains 
its  proper  colour  or  flavour.  It  begins  to  colour,  about  New- 
York,  in  favourable  seasons^  the  last  of  May,  and  ripens  during 
the  first  half  of  June. 

Mas  duke  is  said  lo  be  a  corruption  of  M^doc,  the  province  in 
France,  where  this  variety  (the  type  of  all  the  class  now  called 
Dukes)  is  believed  to  have  originated. 

Holman's  Dni:£,  appears  to  be  only  an  accidental  varietyof 
.  the  Mayduke,  ripening  from  a  week  to  two  weeks  later.  The 
Laie  Mayduke f  of  some  gardens,  is  of  similar  character,  and 
was  obtained  by  grafting  from       late  ripening  branches  of 
the  commoa  Mayduke 

60.  RoTAL  DiTXB.  Thomp. 

Boy«Ie  Anglaise  Tardive. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  and  distinctly  oblate  or  flattened.  Skin 
dark  red.  Flesh  reddish,  tender,  juicy  and  rich.  A  good  bear- 
er.   Ripens  in  the  last  of  June. 

The  true  Royal  Duke  is  very  rare  in  this  country.  Tha 
fruit  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  May  Duke,  and  more  flat- 
tencd  at  the  top  and  bottom.  It  is  readily  known  from  the  Late 
Duke  and  Archduke,  by  its  upright  growth,  which  Is  similai  to 
that  of  the  Mayduke* 
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61.  SwBBT  MoimcoiisKCT.  (  Man* 

Allen't  Sweet  Montraoraaey. 

This  cherry,  a  Medltng  raised  by  J.  P.  Allen, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  does  not  properly  be* 
long  here,  as,  though  in  external  app(.'arance 
it  rpsetnbles  a  Montmorsney,  it  Is  of  very  sweet 
and  delicate  flavour/tand  the  whole  growth 
and  habit  of  the  tree  is  rather  that  of  a  Heart 
•herry  than  a  Duke,  or  Morello.  It  is  no  doubt 
an  accidental  hybrid  between  these  two  classes. 
It  is  a  good  bearer,  ripens  long  after  sweet 
cherries  are  gone,  and  is  a  valuable  aoquist* 
tion  to  all  collections  of  this  fruit. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  slightly  flat- 
tened at  the  base,  with  a  distinctly  depressed 
point  at  the  apex.  Skin  pale  amber  in  the 
shade,  light  red,  slightly  mottled,  in  ihc  sun. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  three  fourths  long,  ratiier 
slender,  inserted  in  a  small,  shallow,  even  hd- 
_  low.   Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  sweet  and  ex* 

fig.  8SL  Wifo«^.f*"*^*-  ^^"^  ^ 

in  Boston  dunng  the  early  part  of  August. 


Cktu  IV.  Morello,  or  Acid  Cherriet. 


^PVnit  round,  or  flattened,  acid,  skin  thu\,  flesh  juicy  and  melting;.  Trees  of  !ow 
mnd  spreading  growth,  with  slender  braocbes,  wiiicb  are  oma  dtoo^ag  and 
yHiz^,  uad  siuali  dark  green  foliage.) 

63.  BELui  MA«NinqirB«  Man. 

BlUs  «t  Ifagnifiqae.  Xm, 

A  snrt  vsoently  imported  into  the  neighbourhood  of  BosIob» 
firoiB  France,  and  first  introduoed  to  notice  here  by  Gen.  Dear- 
horn.   The  tree  as  of  stronger  growth  than  most  of  its  olasst 

and  bears  moderate  crops. 

Fruit  larcje,  round.  Skin  light  red,  mottled  with  darker 
spots.  Stalk  pretty  long  and  inserted  in  a  hollow  of  moderate 
depth,  f'lesh  juicy,  but  quite  acid.  GKxxi  for  preserving* 
Ripens  about  the  middle  or  last  of  July. 

63.  Buttwer's  October  Mokello.  Tbomp. 
Bittaii^  OtiolMv  ZndBW  WaidML 

A  iiaw,i}utahtaoidoharx7»  said  to  hatha  latest  vmiieqFioMm 

♦        .  v.. 
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in  Europe,  and  chiefly  valued  for  ripeniri^  long  afler  all  otheri 
have  disappeared.  We  have  received  trees,  but  they  have  ro*^ 
y9i  borne  fruit.  It  is  deteriM  «a  m  dark  red  fhiit  ni  medium 
round,  flesh  juiejr  and  tender,  and  quite  aeid;  being  only 
Ht  rar  culinary  um.  Ripena  in  Beplemliar  and  Imgs  on  ilia 
trea  tHI  October. 


64.  CMMHAtm.  ^  Thonip. 

Wax  C&ny. 

Crown. 

Cerise  Noovelle  d*A^d•aulv•  1  « 

Cerise  de  Pmtunl,  I  ^^^jjg? 

GroBse  Cerise  Rou:;e  Ptie^  V  STiT^ 

Griottier  Rcrige  P4le,  I 

iJlttiuieB.  J 


Griotte  de  VidenneB. 

A  very  handsome,  light  red,  large  cherry, 
highly  esteemed  here  m  brandying  and  pre* 
serving. 

Fruit  large,  round.  Skin  at  first  yellowish 
white,  mottled  with  red,  but  becoming  a  lively 
red  slightly  marbled.  Stalk  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  stout.  Flesh  tender,  a  little 
more  firm  than  most  of  this  division,  but 
juicy,  and  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  sprightly  and 
good  aub-actd  flavour.  Tlie  Miage  is  pretty 
large,  and  the  wood  tXtoa^t  but  tne  tree  has  a 
apicadlng,  rather  low  habit.  It  is  a  moderate , 
but  regular  bearer,  and  the  fruit  hangs  a| 
long  wbila  cn  tlia  braacfaea,  without  decaying.^ 

Ripe  the  middle  and 

last  of  July.   

Prince's  Duke  is  a  Fig.  93^Carnation. 
very  large  variety  of  this  cherry,  raised 
firom  a  seed  of  it,  l^y  Mr.  Prince,  of  Long 
Island.  Its  shy  habit  of  bearing  renders 
it  of  little  value. 

65.  Cluster.  Thomp. 


Cerise  h  Bouquet 
Ceriiier  k  Trochet, 
ChevfMee, 
Coroinune  k  TWhet,  V 
Tres  Fertile. 
Grimier  a  Bowiiwt 
Rjuquet  Am&relle, 
Trauben  Afnrfllfti 
BuaehWetelieel, 
Flandmche  Weichiel, 


ff  the 
ChnaanB, 


A  verv  curious  fruit,  growtng  olosely 
dttsterea  around  a  ooromoD  stalk.  Baci 
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flower  varies  from  the  normal  state,  by  having  several  pistils 
or  styles,  several  of  which,  frequently  five  or  six,  become  perfect 
fruits  forming  a  bouquet  or  cluster.  The  fruit  is  too  acid  to  be 
of  any  value  except  for  preserving. 

*  Fmit  of  •mall  size,  borne  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  six ; 
round,  of  a  IWely  red.  Ripens  the  lAat  of  June.  The  tree  li 
ttnall  in  all  its  parts. 

68.  Easlt  Mat.   Thomp.  Liiid* 

Mfty  Cherry.  Lang. 
Small  May. 

Cerisier  ^lain  4  Froit  Roud. 

 Prtcoce.  O.JD11&. 

Griucder  Miia  ffSooca. 

Hative. 
Precoce. 
Nain  Precoce. 

Petite  Cerise  Rooffe  PrteOM. 
Kiinuliche  AmaKlie. 
IVfUw  iOeine  Kunde. 
Zweig  Wdehad. 

One  of  the  smallest,  as  well  as  the  earliest  of  cherries.  The 
tree  very  small  and  dwarGsh,  scarcely  growing  more  than  eiglit 
feet  high.  It  is  not  worth  cultivation  now  that  we  have  the 
Early  Purple  Guigne,  Baumann's  May,  and  the  like. 

Fruit  small,  round,  slightly  flattened.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
rather  slender,  pretty  deeply  set.  Skin  pale  red,  or,  at  matu* 
rity,  a  rather  lively  M^hi  red.   Flesh  soft,  juicy,  and  quit^  ^oid 

d7.  Flbmuoi.  Thomp. 

Montmorency,  (0^  JJmdltji.) 

Ka^M^  (of  MHK.) 

Ce  rifle  a  Courte  Quene.  Peii, 
Manunorenoy  a  Gros  Fruit,  J 
Gm  Gobet,  \  O.  Dttl. 

Gubot  a  Courte  Queue.  ) 
A  Cuun«  Qut^oe  Ue  Provence. 
EiMEUflh  Weieliwi. ! 
Wdchsel  mit  gaoikonMn  ilkl, )  of  the 
DoubiB  Volfen. 

» 

This  is  a  very  odd  lookii^ 
fhiit,  being  much  flattened,  and 
having  a  very  short  stalk.  The 
only  &anng  tree  we  have  seen, 
in  this  eocmtry,  Is  one  in  the 

garden  of  Madame  Parmentier, 
iiooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Flemish 
is  not  a  good  bsarsr,  and  has  not, 
therefore,  ever  become  a  popular 
Mfr  vvm  ia  FfiMaw  Flaader^ 


fl^t&.  ftmnk 
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wlmn  ft  originated.   It  is  well  suited  to  the  grooads  of 
eurknis  amateur. 

Fruit  rather  lai^,  very  much  flattened  both  at  the  top  and 
base,  and  generally  growing  in  pairs.  Stalk  stout,  scarcely 
ever  an  inch  long,  deeply  inserted  in  a  hollow  which  has  often  a 
furrow  or  hollowed  slopr  on  one  side.  Skin  shining,  of  a  bright 
lively  red.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  juicy,  and  sub-acid.  -  Good 
for  preserving: — but,  unless  very  ripe,  scarcely  rich  enough  for 
table  use.   liast  of  July. 

68.  Keun'tish.  §  Thomp 

Vircinian  May,    }  of  AmcriDam 
Early  Kichmund,  |  gu/dens, 
Keiiiish,  or  >  ,  .  , 
Flemish.  \ 
Common  Red,  ^ 

Kenmh  Red.  J 
Montmorency.   O.  Duk.  T 
Montmorency  k  longue  queue,  1  o/* 
Commune,  fif/ClMSfc. 
Muscat  de.  Prague.  j 

The  true  Kentish  cherry,  an  old  European  sort,  better  known 
bere  as  the  Early  Richmond  is  one  of  the  most'valuable  of  the 
aeid  cherries.  It  begins  to  colour  about  the  20th  of  Alay,  and 
may  then  be  used  for  tarts,  while  it  will  hang  upon  the  tree^ 
gradually  growing  larger,  and  losing  its  acidity,  until  the  last 
if  June,  or,  in  dry  seasons,  even  till  July,  when  it  iiecomes  of  a 

rich,  sprightly,  and  excellent  acid  flavour. 
The  tree  grows  about  18  feel  high,  with  a 
roundish  sprcadinir  head,  is  oxceedingly 
productive,  and  is  from  its  early  maturity 
a  very  profitable  market  fruit,  being 
largely  planted  for  this  purpose  in  New- 
Jersey.  This  kind  is  remarkable  for  the 
tenacity  v.itli  which  the  stone  adheres  to 
the  stalk.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  to 
draw  out  the  stones.  The  fruit  is  then 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  becomes  one  of  the 
most  excellent  of  all  dried  fruits. 
Fruit  when  it  first  reddens  rather  small. 
Fig.  86w  KmtiA.  l>ut,  when  fully  ripe,  of  medium  size, 
round,  or  a  little  flattened;  borne  in  pairs,  (our  J^.  should 
be  one  half  larger.)  Skin  of  a  flne  bright  red,  growing  some* 
what  dark  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
rather  stout,  set  in  a  pretty  doep  hollow  Flesh  melting,  juicy^ 
and,  at  maturitv,  of  a  sprightly  rather  rich  acid  flavour. 

We  follow  Thompson  in  making  the  true  Montmorency  of 
the  Fiaoeh  synonymous  with  this.   But  we  oouiess  \h»x  we  are 
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indinrrl  to  briipve  that  it  may  prove  distinct.  The  true  MmU 
morrvcy,  uliicli  is  now  v^ry  scirce  in  France,  (and  iss  ratli*  r  a 
gliv  l)rarc'r.)  is  carpfullv  drscribi  d  an<!  fifrurod  !)y  P'  itrau  and 
oiIkm's,  ay  a  larger  <ri*o\vini;  troe,  producing  uiuuli  richer  frtiit, 
with  a  longer  and  thiuktT  stalk,  and  quite  as  sweet  and  high 
ilavounsd  as  that  of  tlie  finest  Duke  cheriy. 

69.  Latb  Kentish. 

Cmnmon  Red.  > 

Pie  Cherry.  [ofAmeriam 
C»mmo  i  ^o«r  Cheir>'.  [  ^^^^^ 

This  cherry,  a  variety  of  the  Kentish,  is  better  known  among 

us  ilian  any  otlier  acid  ciiorry,  and  is  especially  abundant  on 
the  Hudson,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New, York,  where  it  is 
most  extensively  dissrr)iinated  along  the  fences  and  road  sides, 
propagating  itself  readily  by  seeds  and  suckers.  It  docs  not 
serm  to  be  exactly  i  lnntical  with  any  one  of  tliis  class  known 
abroad,  and  is  perhaps  a  s^rdHiifr  sort  belonginfr  to  America. 
It  is  emphaficallv  the  Plr  Chrrrtf  of  ibis  country,  beiiij^  more 
eenerally  grown  than  anv  Dili  r  sort,  th?^  p'))rf^st  nn  I  most  neg- 
lected garden  atlordijiir  so  hanly  a  trail  in  ui)unihinco.  It  is 
quite  acid  ev(  n  when  fullv  ripe,  and  the  stone  does  not  adhere 
to  the  stalk,  like  that  of  the  foregoing.  It  ripens  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  cherry  season,  or  about  the  middle  or  last  of 
July,  It  is  two  weeks  later  than  the  preceding  sort,  and  Is 
much  more  acid* 

Frytt  of  medium  size,  round,  slightly  flattened.  Stalk  an 
inch,  to  one  and  a  half  long,  strong,  and  straight.  Skin  deep 
lively  red,  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  very  tender  and  abounding 
with  a  higlily  acid  juice. 

70.  MoRELLo.   Thomp.  Lind.  Lang. 

Knglisli  Mnrello. 
I^rgH  Mort'llo. 
Dtitcti  Murello. 
lAte  Moreilo. 
Roimlu'a  lAfge  MokUo. 
Milan.  Lang. 
Cerne  dii  Nord.  Ncis. 
Griorf''  Onlirinirp  dn  Nord 
i!September  VVeichiiei  Grufise. 

The  Morelfo  Is  a  fine  fruit.  Its  name  is  said  to  he  d<»rive6 
from  the  dark  purple  colour  of  Its  juice,  which  resembl<A>  that 
of  the  Moru9  or  Mulberry.*  When  grawii  in  a  shaded  sltuatioB 

*  Or,  as  othen  my^  fion  tha  Vwoelk  Morafis,  (a  negiwi,)  ten  iIm  diik  aoi 
ihiniiic  Akin. 
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Jhe  fruit  will  hang  on  the  tree,  here,  til.  August,  and  in  England 
where  it  is  trained  on  north  walls  especially  to  retard  its  seasniij 
it  fre<)uently  hangs  till  near  frofO,  when  it  becomes  a  rich  and 
agreeable  table  fruit.  This  uort,  the  Large  or  true  Morello,  m 
yet  very  scarce  in  this  country,  but  we  hope 
wi  1  not  long  continue  so,  as  it  Is  highly  valu* 
ab*  e  for  all  Icinds of  preserves,  and  is  an  agree- 
able addition  to  a  dessert. 

Fruit  of  pretty  large  size,  round— or  slightly 
obtuse  heart-s!niped.  Skin  dark  red,  becoming 
nearly  !)'ack  when  fully  ripo.  Fiesli  dark  pur- 
plish red,  tender,  juicy,  and  of  a  [)leasant  sub- 
acid flavour  when  quite  mature.  Ripe  2(Hh  of 
July. 

Tlie  Common  Morrllo  of  this  cou  nt  r-y,  krge-  /""nL  ^ — "^v 
ly  cultivated  in  some  districts,  is  a  smaller  va- 
riety ot  the  foregoing,  its  fruit  being  about  two  | 
thiids  the  size,  and  a  little  darker  in  colour. 
It  is  of.  equally  fine  ilavour,  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed for  drying,  fbr  preserving  in  sugar  or 
brandy,  or  for  bonling ;  keeptnrr,  in  the  latter  Fig.  86. 
mode,  like  grern  gooseberries  without  sugar  or  brandy,  for  seve- 
ral months.  The  brandies  are  smaller  and  more  sienfler  than 
those  of  the  true  Mon  llo,  and  unfonunatelv  are  more  liahle  to 
the  attar-ks  of  the  weevil,  w  Inch  causes  i!ie  knots  on  the  Plum, 
than  those  of  any  otlier  cherry  ;  for  which  cutting  off  and  burn- 
ing, early  in  Uie  spriug,  is  the  only  remedy. 

71.  Plumstons  Moeello.  §  Th&mp.  Prince. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  of  the 
acid  cherries.  Its  late  maturity,  hsndsoine 
appearance,  and  good  flavour,  as  well  as  its 
thriAy  and  productive  habit,  render  it  highly 
esteemed  wherever  It  is  known.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  latest  of  this  division  of  cherries, 
and  it  receives  its  name  from  the  rather  long- 
er and  more  pointed  stone,  than  is  oonamon^ 
seen  in  acid  cherries. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  a  heart* 
shape.  Skin  deep  red.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  rather  slender  and  straight,  set  in  a 
hollow  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  reddish, 
tender,  juicy,  and  when  fully  matured,  of  a 
Vit  87    /'/.fTiffnt  sprigliily  and  agreeable  acid  ilavour.    Last  ol 
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72.  Mmtaxx*B  hm  MobisiLo*  ( 

A  new  variety,  of  remarkable  habit,  of  which  the  originiu 
tree  now  ten  or  tweive  years  old,  was  raised  by  our  friend,  Df« 
J.  S.  Runisey,  of  Fishkill  Landinfr,  on  the 
Hudson.  It  is  just  coming  into  bearing,  and 
gives  promise,  from  its  extraordinary  late- 
ness, large  size,  and  handsome  appearance, 
of  becoming  a  very  favourite  acid  cherry  for 
uneervins  and  cooking.  The  tree  has  the 
Moarello  nabit,  witfa,  mwmwt,  mmaXij 
UglU  coloured  wood  and  leaves. 

A  few  of  the  ihiil  commenoe  ripening 
about  the  fint  of  AuguiC^  while  many  on  ||ie 
tree  are  yet  amall  and  green,  and  they  ooik 
tinue  ripening  gradually  until  the  first  froete. 

Fruit  frequently  borne  in  pairs,  large, 
roundish  heart-shaped.  vSkin  very  smooth 
and  polished  j  before  fully  ripe,  of  a  light  yel- 
lowish red  or  cornelian  colour — ^becoming  at 
maturity,  a  rich  lively  red,  with  a  distinct 
suture  line  on  one  side.  Stalk  long  (for  a 
Morello,^  inserted  in  a  narrow  and  rather 
^eep  hollow.  Flesh  very  juicy  and  melting,  ^i.  Fvnm't 
with  too  much  acid  for  the  table*  Stone  Lau  j£raS7  - 
long,  raeemMing  that  of  the  Piunurtone  Moiello. 


OmamcjUal  Varieties* 
73.  Largs  Dovbli&  FLowsaiiia* 

Dotiblo  FfOfHjIi  dMfff^. 

Me  rb  ie r  a  F! f  n  tr  Doublet.    ThoK^  DmA. 

Friuiiu  ocraaufi  pleno. 

Canuw  tytffMtrif,  flore  pUm.  Aii^  BnL 

The  double  blosiomed  cherry  bean  no  fruit,  but  whoever  ad- 
mfrea  a  beautilul  flowerinfif  tree,  cannot  refuse  a  plaoe  in  hia 
garden  to  this  one,  so  highly  ornamental.  Its  blossoms,  which 
appear  at  the  usual  season,  are  produced  in  the  most  showjr 
profusion  ;  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
resemble  clusters  of  the  most  lovely,  fiiH  double,  white  roses. 
The  tree  has  the  habit  and  foliage  of  the  Mazsard  Cberiies,  and 
toon  Ibnna  a  large  and  lo^  heM. 
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74«  PWAEF  DOUBUE  FlX>WXftIlI0. 

Houble  Flowering  Kentidw 

Sinnll  l)<>uhle  Fltiweriiig. 

Cerisier  a  Fleun  DouUm.   Thoa^  N.  Duk. 

This  is  a  double  flowering  variety  of  the  sour,  o  *  KentisJj 
cherry,  and  has  the  moie  dwarfish  habit  and  smaller  leavef 
and  bramdiM  of  that  tree— mrcely  forming  ram  than  m  lai^gt 
■hnib^  on  whieh  aooount  it  is  perhaps  more  suitable  Ibr  amdl 
pfdens.  The  flowers  are  much  like  those  of  the  laige  donUt 
loweibi^  but  they  aie  not  so  legnlar  and  beautiM  in  tbs^ 

75.  Cbixibsb  Dovblk  Fsjomnxm, 

Timf  Ta. 

Cer&sus  sentllata.  #  AA,  3nL 

8wniUu«d  kavad  Cheny.  y 

This  is  a  very  rare  variety,  recently  imported  from  China, 
with  the  leaves  cut  on  tiie  edges  in  that  manner  known  as  eer. 
fulate  by  botanists.  Its  flowers  which  are  home  in  flMoiclea 
ne  white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  and  nearly  asdoolrfe  tm 
those  of  the  lai^e  douUe  flowering.  The  tree  considerably 
•emblee  the  aoor  oherry  tree,  and  appears  rather  dwarfish  in  its 
growth. 

76.  WiBPine,  ob  AixsAortj.  Thomp. 


Ever  flowerii^  Cherry.      >  Arh.  BriL 
C.  vulg&ris,  temperplorens.  I 
CeriKe  de  la  Toussaintf.   N.  Duh,  JVotl. 
Gui^nier  a  rameaux  pecdaus,' 
Cense  Tardive, 
Ceriaier  Pleurant, 
Certfie  de  Su  Martin. 
St.  Martin's  Amarelle, 
Martin's  Weichsel,       1  of  the 
Monatfl  Amarelle,       c  i>ulch. 


Ji>u 


'\nfihe 


This  charming  little  tree,  with  slender,  weeping  branehea, 
clothed  with  small,  almost  myrtle-like  foliage,  is  a  very  pleaang 

ornament,  when  introduced  on  a  lawn.  Its  fruit  is  a  small,  deep 
red  Morello,  which  is  acid,  and  in  moist  seasons,  is  produced 
for  a  considerable  period  successively.  When  grafted,  as  it 
generally  is,  about  the  height  of  one's  head,  on  a  strain^ht  stem 
of  the  common  Mazzard,  it  forms  a  beautiful  parasol  like  top, 
the  ends  of  the  brandies  weeping  half  way  down  to  tiie  ground. 
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77.  Virginian  Wild  Cherry. 

Wild  Chora-,  of  the  VaiUd  Sfafex. 
Cera^U"*  Vimmiaua.   Arh.  Bril.  Dec. 
CenMer  df  Virginie.  Frmek. 
Viiginiscli  Kts^ha.  fitmmni. 

Our  na  ivfc  wild  cherry  is  too  vvrll  known  to  need  minufo  de« 
fcription.  It  forms  a  lar<^e  and  lofiy  foii-st  tree,  wiih  <:lossy, 
dark  green  leaves,  and  bears  currant  lilce  bunches  of  small 
frnit,  which  are  palatable,  sweet,  aiul  slightly  bitter  when  fully 
ripe,  at  midsummer.  They  are,  however,  most  esteemed  for 
preparing  cherry  lomce^  a  favourite  liqueur  in  many  pans  of 
the  country,  made  by  putting  the  fruit  along  with  sugar  ia  a 
demijohn  or  cask  of  the  best  old  ruip* 

The  l^ek  wild  cherry,  (C.  seroiina^  Torrey  and  Gray,)  which 
ripens  the  first  of  Soptennber,  is  the  best  kind.  The  othf  r  spe- 
ci»^s,  (C.  Virginiana.)  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Ckpke 
Cherry^  bears  reddish  coloured  fruit,  which  is  more  astringent, 
and  ripeds  a  month  earlier. 


Seleclim  of  cherries  for  a  small  garden.  Early  Purple 
Gtiigne,  Baumann's  Early,  Knight's  Early  Black,  Mayduke, 
Bigarreau,  Tartarian,  Downer's  Late,  Elton,  Tradescant't 
Black,  Belle  do  Choisy,  :::wcet  Montmorency,  Kentish,  Morello. 

The  hardiest  cherries  are  the  Kentish,  (or  Virginian  May,) 
the  Morello,  and  the  Mavduke.  These  succeed  well  at  the 
ferthest  limits,  both  north  and  south,  in  which  the  cherry  can  ba 
raised,  and  when  all  oihrr  varirtirs  fait,  they  may  be  depended 
on  for  regular  crops.  Next  to  these,  in  this  respect^  are  thf. 
Black  Hearty  Downer's  Late,  Downton,  and  Elton. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

♦ 

THE  CUaOANT. 

J^bes  rubrum,  Lin.  OromdacecB,  of  botAni5t8. 
fhemBlmr  €onununyO(  the  French;  Die  Jo/uznnt>Aeere,  (i^rman  :  iloBilHbMit 
J)iilcli{  iUte  roMN),  Italian;  Mid 

The  name  currant  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  resemblance 
in  the  fruil  to  the  little  Corinth  grapes  or  raisins,  which,  under 
the  name  of  currants,  are  soli  in  a  dried  state  in  such  quantities 
•igr  gioeert ;  the  latter  wofd  leing  only  a  oorruptioa  of  Caring 
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and,  the  fruit  of  this  liltio  grape,  being  familiarly  Knowa  at 
such  long  be  fore  the  common  currants  were  cultivated. 

The  currant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  onii  tlie  north  of  Europe!, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  hardy  fruit  bearinfr  shrub, 
seldom  growing  more  than  three  or  four  leet  high.  The  fruit 
of  the  original  wild  species  is  small  and  very  sour,  but  the  largd 
garden  aorto  produced  by  cuUivatioa,  and  £ir  wltli^  we  an* 
ehiefly  indelited  to  the  Dutch  gardenersy  are  Unrge  and  of  A 
more  agreeable,  aulMwid  flavour. 

The  Blaek  Currant,  (B&e$  nigrum,)  is  a  distinct  species, 
with  larger  leaves,  and  coarser  growth,  and  whioh,  in  the  whol0 
plant,  has  a  strong  odour,  disegreeable,  at  first,  to  many  persons, 

UsBS.  The  cooling  acid  flavour  of  the  currant  is  relished 
bv  most  people,  in  moderate  qnpintities,  find  tho  larsrer  varieties 
make  also  a  pretty  appearance  on  the  table.  Before  fully  ripe, 
currants  are  stewed  for  tarts,  like  green  gooseberries,  and  are 
frequently  employed  alon|?  with  cherries  or  other  fruits  in  the 
same  way  ;  but  the  chief  valun  of  this  fruit  is  for  making  currarU 
jel/i/,  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  many  dishes.  Currant 
thrubf  made  from  the  fruit  in  the  same  manner  as  lemonade,  14 
a  popular  aummer  drink  in  man^  parts  of  the  oountry,  and  cor* 
responds  to  the  well  known  Fans  beverage,  eau  de  grosseillet* 
A  sweet  wine,  of  very  pleasant  taste,  is  made  from  their  express* 
ed  juice,  which  is  very  popular  among  farmers,  but  which  wa 
hope  to  see  displaced  by  that  afibrded  by  the  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba  grapes, — which  every  one  may  make  with  leas  ooet  and 
trouble,  and  which  ia  infinitely  more  wholesome,  because  it  ra- 
qutres  less  additions,  of  any  kind,  to  the  pure  juice. 

The  fruit  of  the  black  currant  is  liked  by  some  persons  in 
tarts,  but  it  is  clnefly  used  for  making  a  jam,  or  jelly,  much 
valued  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  sore  throats.  The  young 
leaves  dried,  very  stronirly  resemble  green  tea  in  flavour^  and 
have  been  used  a^  a  sui)sutule  for  it. 

The  season  when  currants  are  in  perfection  is  midsummer, 
but  it  may  be  prolonged  until  October  by  covering  the  bushes 
with  mats,  or  aheltering  them  otherwise  from  the  aun. 

PttOPAGATiON  AND  CfTLTORB.  Nothing  is  easier  of  ctilttire 
than  the  currant,  as  it  grows  and  bears  well  in  any  tolerable 
earden  soil.  Never  plant  out  a  currant  sucker.  To  propagate 
it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  plant,  in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  the 
spring,  slips  or  cuttings,  a  foot  long,  in  the  open  garden,  where 
Ihey  Mill  root  with  the  greatest  facility.  The  currant  should 
never  be  allowed  to  produce  suckers,  and,  in  order  to  ensure 
against  this,  the  superHuous  eyes  or  buds  should  be  taken  out 
before  planting  it,  as  has  been  directed  under  the  head  of  Cut. 
tings.  \V  lien  the  plants  are  placed  where  they  are  Anally  to 
remain,  they  should  always  be  kept  in  the  form  of  trees-— that  h 
to  say,  with  ^^iiigle  stems,  and  kead^  branching  out  at  from  odo 
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iioi,  10  tbtw  ftel  frm  Hm  gVMud.  The  after  tuMtatot  li  of 
tiM  mmakm  kW,  thiitning  out  ti»  n^eirliiMig  wood  erttiy 
wiMr,  w  all  that  is  requirad  liere.  Thoso  who  dadfo  benui 
af  ait  oxtra  lai^  ti^  #fop»  or  pinch  out,  the  ends  of  all  the  etrong 
growing  shoots,  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  fruit  is  two* 
||Mfds  grown.  This  ibcoc^  the  plant  to  ezpeod  all  its  atrength 
In  eolaxging  and  maturing  the  fruit.  And,  we  may  add  to  (hi% 
that  it  is  better  not  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  currant  trees 
after  they  have  borne  more  tlian  six  or  eight  years,  as  finer 
fruit  will  be  obtained,  with  less  trouhloi  from  young  plants, 
which  are  so  easily  raised. 

There  are,  nominally,  many  sorts  of  currants,  but  the  follow- 
inp  sorts  comprise  all  at  present  known,  worthy  of  cultivation. 
The  common  Red,  and  the  common  White,  are  totally  unde. 
serving  a  place  in  the  garden,  when  those  very  superior  sorts, 
tha  White,  and  Red  Dutcby  can  be  obtained.  . 


/.  M  md  White  Cmmmfh  iiL 
1.  B»  Dora.  4  Thonp.  JUad. 

Ism  Red  Dutch. 
Mwr  Red  Datch. 
Mofgan's  Red. 

Red  Grape.  .  ^ 

Large  Bunched  Red. 
Long  Bunched  Red. 
GranUier  Rfl^fe  4  Gm-niiit. 


Fruit  twiaa  tiia  siae  of  tlia 
non  eunant,  red,  and  a  litHa  lata 
adid.  Clustart  two  to  thiaa  liidisi 

long. 

%.  Warn  DoTCB.  i  Thau^  UnL 

New  White  Dutch. 
Reeve*t  "White. 
White  CrvBtaL 

Thift  is  piaoisely  simuar  to  the 

foregoing  in  size  and  habit,  and  the 
fruit  is  equally  lar^e  and  of  a  fine 
yellowish  white  colour  with  a  very 
transparent  skin.  It  is  considerably 
less  acid  than  the  Red  Currants,  and 
is  therefore  much  ^refeiie^  for  the 
table. 
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9.  duMTASin.  §  TLomp.  1Jb4 

npa.«am'«  Eye. 

<iiawUiar  4  MtConkiir  4«  Chair. 

A  l»rge  and  handsome  currant,  of  a  pale  pink,  or  flesh  ca. 
IciiT,  eiactly  intermediate,  in  this  respect,  between  the  red  and 
white  Dutch,  h  is  quite  an  acid  son,  hul  is  adiuired  by  many 
§01  lis  pretty  appearanoe. 

4.  Kmma^B  Lamb  Rbd.  Tbam^ 

This  Mdlliiff  of  Mr.  Knight's  is  one  of  the  largest  uf  'pm 
matiB,  being  n  tniid  kiger  than  the  Red  Duteh. 

6.  KineBT's  Eaxlt  Ran.  Thomp* 

The  merit  of  this  Tarie^  is  its  ripening  ten  days  earlier  tha* 
other  sorts. 

6.  Kicioht's  Sweet  Red.  §  Tbomp. 

This  is  not  a  sweet  currant,  in  a  literal  sense,  but  it  is  con- 
siderably less  acid  than  the  White  Dutch,  and  much  l«ss  so  ihaa 
all  other  TarieUee. 

7.  Stwan  Favmn.  Thomp. 

Grmo  W«in  nod  Bochgestzeafto  Johftooiabexre. 

A  very  pretty  new  currant  from  Germany,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  distinctly  striped  with  wliite  and  red.   It  is  yet  very  rare. 

8.  Ilay^a  Victoiu.  § 

A  new  Tariety  recently  received  frmn  England.  It  is  said  to 
bear  very  laige  bright  red  fruit,  in  bunches  5  or  6  inches  la 
length*  The  fntit  is  bright  red  and  hangs  on  the  tree  a  momb 
kn^er  than  any  other  sort. 


IT.  Bhek  Cummttf  (JEU  mgnm*) 

9*  Coiatos  Black.  Thomp. 
Black  English. 

The  oonunon  Black  English  Currant  is  well  liaowa*  The 
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l^nes  are  quite  black,  less  than  half  an  inch  in'diameter,  and 
borne  in  clusters  of  four  or  five  berries.  It  is  much  ialerior 
to  tlie  fiiUowing, 

10.  Black  Naplrs.  §  Thomp.  P*  Mag.  Lind. 

The  Black  Naples  is  a  beautiful  fruiti  the  finest  and  largest 

of  all  black  currants,  its  berries  of\en  measuring  nearly  three 
lourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  anc!  blossoms  appear 
earlier  than  those  of  the  common  black,  but  the  fruit  is  later, 
arid  the  clusiera,  as  well  as  the  berries,  are  larger  and  niore 

numerous. 

Ornamental  Varieties.  There  are  several  very  ornamental 
ippcies  of  currant,  aniDng  wliich  we  may  here  allude  to  the 
Missouri  Currant  (Rihes  Aureumj)  brought  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  from  the  Rocky  M  unt  lins,  which  is  now  very  coinrnon 
in  our  gardens,  and  generally  admired  for  its  very  fragrant 
yellow  blosaoois.  Its  oval  blue  berries,  whioh  are  produced  in 
great  abuadanoe,  are  relished  by  some  persons.  But  there  is  a 
Large  FruUed  Missouri  Currant,  a  variety  of  this,  whieh  beara 
berries  of  the  size  of  the  Blade  Naples,  and  of  more  agreeable 
flavour. 

The  Rbd  Flowering  CoKSAifT  (R»  sanguineum^)  is  a  very 
beautiful  shrub  from  the  western  coast  of  America,  with  fbliagd 
aomevhat  like  that  of  the  common  black,  but  which  bears  very 
charming  clusters  of  large  light  crimson  blossoms,  h\  Apri).  ft 
is  not  quite  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winters  to  tlie  north  of 
tills.  Tiiere  are  several  varieties  with  white  and  pale  piuk 
flowers. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

XHB  CBANBBBST* 

Oxyooccuit  Arb.  BiiL   Ericacea,  of  botanL^^te. 
MrtSkt  of  tL4  French  ;  Die  Mfmebeeret  Grensan ;  Veen,  besven,  Oulch ;  Omoo<xr  ^ 

The  cranberry  is  a  familiar  trailing  shrub  growinc^  wild  m 
iwampy,  sandv  meadows,  and  mossy  bogs,  in  the  north rrn  por- 
tions of  b  )ti!  lirniisphr ros.  nnd  produces  a  round,  red,  acid  fruit. 
Our  native  species,  ( ().  macrocarjnts,)  so  common  in  tlie  swamps 
of  New-England,  and  on  the  honJers  of  our  inland  lakes,  as  tc 
form  quite  an  article  of  commerce,  is  much  the  largest  and 
ficest  bpecies ;  the  European  cranberry,  (0.  palustris,)  being 
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moch  smallnr  in  its  gfowilt,  and  producing  fruit  inferior 
•ize  and  quality. 

The  value  of  the  common  cranberry  for  tarts,  precewtS'  and 
odier  oulimfT  tuesy  is  wdl  known,  and  in  poitioDs  of  the 
try  where  it  does  not  natnrftlly  grow,  or  is  not  ehundiuitly  pro- 
dueed,  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  attempt  hs  cultare*  Althtmffh 
Mtnimlly,  it  gfovs  mostly  ui  iaoe^,  wet  laad,  yet  It  may.  w 
easily  oullivated  in  beds  ef  peat  soil,  made  in  any  rather  moisi 
skuatioQ,  and  if  a  tWrd  of  oU  thoroughly  demjmi  manure  is 
added  to  the  peat»  the  benim  will  be  much  larger,  and  of  more 
agreeable  flavour  than  the  wild  ones.  A  sqTTarf>  of  the  size  of 
twentv  feet,  planted  in  this  wav,  will  yield  three  or  four  bushclg 
aiiDually— quite  sufficient  for  a  faniily.  The  plants  are  easily 
procured,  and  are  generally  taken  up  like  squares  of  sod  or 
turf,  and  planted  two  or  three  feet  apart^  wbeA  they  quickly 
cover  the  whole  bods. 

In  some  parts  of  New.England,  low  and  coarse  meadows,  of 
ao  value,  have  been  drained  and  turned  to  very  profitable  a«^ 
aoiint,  by  planting  them  with  this  fML  The  average  prodiMt 
ia  fnm  eighty  to  100  bushels  of  oraaherries,  waith  at  least  mm 
dellar  a  busmlt  and  the  oare  they  require  after  the  land  m  onea 
prepared  and  planted  is  scarcely  any  at  all,  except  in  gathering. 
MM  of  the  UMBs  in  Massachusetts,  yield  large  crops,  partly 
from  natural  growth,  and  partly  from  cultivated  plantations.  Th^ 
"  Ne W.England  Farmer"  states  that  Mr.  Hayden,  of  Lincoln, 
Mai,s.,  gathered  400  hushels  from  his  farm  in  1R?^0.  The  crari« 
berry  grows  wild  in  the  greatest  abundance,  on  the  sandy  low 
necks  near  Barnstable,  and  an  annual  cranberry  festival  is 
made  of  the  gathering  of  the  fruit,  which  is  done  by  the  mass 
of  the  population,  who  turn  out  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  au- 
thorities, and  make  a  general  gathering  with  their  cranberry 
rakes,  a  certain  portion  of  the  crop  belonging,  and  being  deii- 
vered,  to  the  town. 

Capt.  Hall,  one  of  the  most  suooessful  cranberry  cultivalova 
of  that  neighbourhood,  thas  tarns  his  sandy  bogs  and  rush- 
covered  land  to  productive  beds  of  cranberry.  After  draining 
the  lead  well,  and  removing  all  brasb^  he  ploughs  the  sou 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  so;  but  he  usually  finds  it  sufficient 
to  co7€r  the  surface  with  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  beach  sand, 
digging  holes  four  feet  apart  into  which  he  plants  sods,  or  square 
bunches,  of  the  cranberry  roots.  These  soon  spread  on  every 
side,  overpowering  the  rushes,  and  forminpr  a  thick  coating  to 
the  surface.  A  laborer  will  gather  about  thirty  bushels  of  tlic 
fruit  in  a  day,  with  a  cranberry  rake. 

Cranlierry  culture  would  be  a  profitable  business  in  this 
neighbourhood^  where  thb  frnil  is  scarce,  and,  of  late  yearsi 
ssUs  Ibr  two  or  three  doUaia  a  bushel. 
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CHAPTER  XV.  V 

» 

fiau  Carica,  L.    Aro.  BriL    UrticacetB,  of  botanit^ 
f||«iir,«r*e  Amieki  A^swAmrh GMnuiii  ifao»  liiliaat  riHtimii,  tryiiiiHli 

This  celebrated  fruit  tree,  whose  history  is  as  ancient  as  thai 

of  tlie  world,  belon^^s  properly  to  a  warn*  climate,  though  it  may 
be  raise  i  in  the  open  air,  in  the  middle  states,  with  proper  care. 

Tn  its  native  countries,  Asia  and  Africa,  near  the  sea-coast  il 
forms  a  low  tree,  twenty  ieet  in  height,  with  spreading  branch, 
es,  and  large,  deeply  lobed,  rough  leaves.  Il  is  completely 
naturalized  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  its  oultivatioo  is  oaa 
of  the  most  important  occupations  of  tlie  fruit  grower. 

The  fruit  of  the  Fig  tiee  is  remarkable  for  making  its  ap< 
fimriiieei  growing,  Mid  ripeiiiiig»  witbent  being  preoed^  by  any 
ttppaieiit  bksaom.^  The  letter,  however,  is  .oooDeeled  in 
wkriw  of  n  fleehy  reoeptfteie  whioh  is  called,  and  fiaally  be. 
eomes,  the  firiiit*  The  flavour  of  the  fig  is  eioeedingly  eweel 
and  laseioiis,  so  much  sa  as  not  to  be  agreeable  to  many  per- 
sons,  when  tatted  Ibr  the  first  time ;  but,  like  most  firuitsof  this 
kind,  it  becomes  a  great  favourite  with  all  after  a  short  trial, 
and  is  really  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  wholesome,  and  nutri- 
tious kinds  of  f(Tod.  It  has  always,  indeed,  been  the  favourite 
fruit  of  warm  countries,  and  the  ideal  of  earthly  happiness  and 
content,  as  typitied  ux  the  Bibie^  coosista  ia  auting  under  one*s 
own  fig  tree. 

Its  cultivation  was  carried  to  great  perfection  among  the  An- 
cient Romans,  who  had  more  than  twenty  varieties  in  their 
gardens.   But  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  firided  themeelvBi 
most  on  their  figs,  and  even  made  a  law  forbidding  any  to  be 
exported  trosa-  Attica.    Smuggling,  however,  aeeroe  to  have 
.been  oarned  on  in  those  days,  and  a  curious  little  piece  of  ety- 
imdogioal  history  is  connected  with  the  fig.    The  infixrrasrs 
jtgaiMt  those  who  broke  this  law  were  called  sukopkaniaty  from 
two  wotida.tii  the  Qveefc,  meaning  the   discoverers  of  figs."  And 
as  their  power  appears  also  to  have  been  used  for  malicious 
purposes,  thence  arose  our  word  .sycophant.    The       was  firs 
introduced  from  Italy  about  154^:^,  by  Cardinal  Pooie,  and  to 
-tius  cuuniry  about  17^0,  by  Wm.  Hamilton,  Eas^J* 

*  Dr.  Pocock,  the  oriental  travener«  firat  brou^t  th«  fig  to  Oxford,  and  planted 

A  irev,  in  1648,  in  Oxfiird  College  Giirdf'n.  of  wlnrh  tree  tne  fullowinc  an-t  iloie  ii 
liild.  I>r.  Kenmcott,  the  ceiebrated  Hebrew  Kchular,  and  compiler  of  the  Fotygliia 
0iblef  Wftt  pasttionately  fond  of  Ihie  frait,  and,  weing  a  very  fine  fig  on  this  tree 
that  he  wished  t»» preserve,  wrote  on  a  lab  'l  "  Dr.  KennicouV  tL',"  h'>  tif'J 

to  the  fruit  An  Oxonian  wag,  who  had  observed  the  transaction,  watched  the 
Mt  daily,  and,  when  ripe,  gaUieied  it,  and  exchanged  the  Isbsl  Ibf  OM  tUm 
SFOidsd  r'  ■  fii  fijir  Dr.  Ktrmmtt  **  Mftnimk  ^ 
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PRDT-^tGATioNT.  This  tree  is  very  readily  increased  by  cut. 
tings  i:ikon  olF  in  the  month  of  March,  and  planted  in  liglii  soil 
in  a  iiut  bed,  w  hen  they  will  make  very  strong  plants  the  same 
season.  Or,  they  may  be  planted  in  a  shady  border  in  the  open 
air,  quite  early  in  April,  with  tolerable  success.  In  eitlier  case 
the  cuttings  sliauld  be  made  eight  or  ten  inches  long»  of  the  laf^t 
year's  sh£)C6,  with  about  iwlf  an  ineb  of  the  old,  or  previous 
vear*8  wood  left  at  the  base  of  each. 

Soil  and  ctrLTURS.  The  best  soil  for  the  fig  is  one  moJa- 
rately  deep,  and  neither  too  nooist  nor  dry*  as,  In  the  former 
case,  the  plant  is  but  too  apt  to  run  to  coarse  wood,  and,  in  the 
latter,  to  drop  its  fruit  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  A  mellow,  calci- 
reous  loam,  is  tlie  best  soil  in  this  climate — and  marl,  or  mild 
lime  in  compost,  the  most  suitablf!  manure. 

As  in  the  nii  l  ilt'  slates  this  tree  is  not  hardy  enough  to  be  al- 
lowed to  j^row  as  a  standard,  it  is  the  policv  of  the  cultivator  to 
keep  it  in  a  low  and  shrub-like  form,  near  the  rrround,  that  it 
may  be  easily  covered  in  winter.  The  great  dillicultv  oi  this 
mode  of  training,  with  us,  has  been  that  the  coarse  and  over- 
luicurUuit  erowth  of  the  branches,  when  kept  down,  is  so  greai 
as  to  ren&r  the  tree  unfruitful,  or  to  rob  the  fruii  of  iut  tlue 
share  of  nourishment.  Happily  the  system  ot  roof-pnaung^ 
veoently  fi>und  so  benefieial  with  some  other  tret%  is  m  this  cli* 
mate,  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  fig.  Shoit  pin  ted  woud, 
and  only  moderate  vigour  of  growth,  are  well  known  accom* 
panimentsof  fruitfutnesa  in  this  tree  ;  and  there  is  no  m  ans  by 
which  firm,  well  ripened,  short  jointed  wood  is  so  easily  ol»tain- 
ed  as  by  an  annual  pruning  oi"  the  roots — cutting  off  all  thai 
project  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  branches.  In  this  way 
the  tree  may  be  kept  in  that  rich  and  somewhat  stronr^  soil 
nect  ssarv  to  enable  it  to  hold  its  fruit,  and  ripen  it  of  the  largest 
size,  wiihout  t.'iat  coarseness  of  growth  which  usually  happens 
in  such  soil,  and  but  loo  frequently  renders  the  tree  barren. 
The  mode  of  performing  root-pruning  we  have  already  described, 
but  we  may  add  here  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  on 
the  fig  early  in  November.  When  this  mode  is  adopted  but 
little  pruning  wilt  be  necessary,  beyond  that  of  keeping  the 
plant  in  a  somewhat  low,  and  regular  shape,  shortening-in  the 
branches  occasionally,  and  taking  out  old  and  decaying  wood. 
*  In  winter,  the  branches  of  the  fig  must  be  bent  down  to  the 
ground,  and  fastened  with  hooked  pegs,  and  covered  with  three 
or  four  inches  of  soil,  as  in  protecting  the  foreign  grape.  This  • 
covering  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  spring  is  well  set 
tied.  Below  PlHladrlphia,  a  covering  of  straw,  or  branches  of 
evergreens,  is  suIIk  n  iit — and  soutii  of  Virginia  the  fig  is  easy 
of  culture  as  a  haid\  siandard  tree. 

Two  crops  are  usually  produced  in  a  \  (  ar  l>y  this  tree  ;  the 
tirst  whicii  ripens  here  in  midsuunucr,  and  is  borne  on  ths  pro* 
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«|Qiit  aetflon's  shoota  ;  and  the  aecond  wbioh  ia  yielded  by  the 

younp^  shoots  of  this  summer,  and  which  rarely  ripens  we]}  in 
the  niidrHn  states.  It  is.  therefore,  a  hifrhly  advantaLreoiis  prac- 
tice to  rub  ofi'  all  the  vnun<y  figs  of  tliis  second  crop  after  m\<\. 
sum  Tier,  as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  The  conseqiionce  of  iliis 
is  to  retain  all  the  organizable  matter  in  tlie  tree  ;  and  to  form 
new  embryo  tigs  where  these  are  rubbed  off,  which  tiien  ripon 
ihe  next  season  as  the  first  crop. 

RiPEiMNG  THE  FRUIT.  In  an  unfavourable  soil  or  climate,  thi 
ripening  of  the  fig  is  undoubtedly  rendered  more  certain  anu 
speedy  by  touching  the  eye  of  the  fruit  with  a  Httle  oil.  This 
ia  very  commonly  practised  in  many  diatricta  of  Prance.  At 
Argenteui!,'*  aays  Loudon,  the  maturity  of  the  latest  figa  is 
hastened  by  putting  a  single  drop  of  oil  into  the  eye  of  each 
f;uit.  This  is  done  by  a  woman  who  has  a  phial  of  oil  sus- 
pended from  her  waist,  and  a  piece  of  Hbllow  rve  straw  in  her 
hind.  This  ahedipa  into  the  oil,  and  afterwarda  into  the  eye 
of  the  fig." 

We  have  ourselves  frequently  tried  th  experiment  of  touch- 
ing the  end  of  the  fijr  with  the  finger  dipped  in  oil,  a  d  have 
always  found  tiie  fruits  so  treated  to  ripen  much  more  cf^nainly 
and  speedily,  and  swell  to  a  larger  size  than  those  left  un- 
touched. ' 

There  are  iorty-two  varieties  enumerated  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Soctety'a  Catalogue.  Few  of  these 
have,  however,  been  introduced  into  thia  country,  and  a  yery 
few  aorta  will  comprise  all  that  is  moat  deairable  and  excellent 
in  fhis  fruit.  The  following  selection  jrcludea  those  most  suit- 
afa^.e  for  oar  aoil  aod  climate.  Fruit  nearly  all  ripen  in  August 


dSuff  J.   Bedt  Broion,  or  Furpie. 


1.  Bavmrwicc.   Thomp.  Lind<  P*  Mag« 


MsdonnSa 

Hanover. 

Brown  Hambuigh. 
Black  NsplM. 

Clementine. 

Bsd. 


ac.  to 


One  of  the  largeat  and  fine  st  purple  figs,  well  adapted  la 
liardy  culture*   I^ruit  of  the  laigest  size,  pyriform  in  shape^ 
with  an  oblique  apex.    Eye  considerably  sunk.    Stalk  short, 
and  thick,  of  a  fine  violet  brown  in  the  sun,  dotted  with  small 

pale  brown  spcclis,  and,  on  the  shaded  side,  pale  greenish  yeU 
low.   Flesh  reddish  brown,  slightly  pink  near  the  centre,  and 
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Koosewhat  tfii»pMiit«  FltTour  rieh  tad  emUleuu  Tbemd^ 
ikiilt  of  this  variety  for  open  air  cuhnre  is,  that  it  is  rather  toa 
vitroBg  in  its  growth,  not  being  so  ea&ily  |iroCected  in  wiater  aa 
a»ie  dwarfish  sorts* 

d.  fiaowN  TtniK£T.  ^  Thomp. 

Brown  luiU&n.  Fonyik. 
huffp  Blue,  4f  XcidL 
Italian. 
Brown  Nap 
JIunrey.  JLmi, 
Lm'0  PeipemtL 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  for  this  country,  and 
for  open  air  culture,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  very  hardiest,  and  one 
of  the  most  repular  and  abundant  bearers.  Fruit  large, oblong, 
or  riynform.  Skin  dark  brown,  covered  with  a  thick  blue 
bloom.    Flesh  red,  and  of  very  deixcious  davour. 

3.  Black  Ischia.   Thomp.  Lind. 

\  Eirly  Fnrrmg, 

iiiue  i«clua. 

One  of  the  .most  frailiiil  sorts,  and  pretty  hardy*  Prttit  of 
medium  stae,  rouhdisb,  a  little  flattened  at  the  apaz*  Skid 
dark  violet,  beoonriing  almost  black  when  fblly  lipe*  Fle^ 
deep  nd,  and  of  veiy  sweety  loscioiia  flavovr. 

4*  Bbowx  Iscru*  §  Thomp. 

A  good  variety,  with,  howawiv  a  rather  thin  skin,  rendering 
it  liable  to  crack  or  burst  open  when  fully  ripe*   It  is  hardy, 

of  good  habit,  and  a  very  excellent  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  light  or  ohsst- 
nut-brown ;  pulp  purple^  very  sweet  and  excellent* 

5.  BuLCJL  Genoa.  Lind. 

The  fruit  of  this  fig  is  long-obovate,  that  portion  next  the 
^  Stalk  being  very  slender.   Skin  dark  purple,  becoming  nearly 
black,  and  covered  with  a  purple  bloom*   Pulp  bright  redi  te' 
voQr  cxcellttit*  Habit  of  the  tree  modeiately  strong. 
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6.  MkUTA.  $  Liiid. 

Small  Brown. 

A  small,  but  very  rich  fig,  which  will  oilen  hang  on  the  tre« 
dDtil  it  beginti  to  shrivel,  and  becomes  "  a  fine  sweetmeat." 
Fruit  much  compressed  at  the  apex,  and  very  much  narrowed 
in  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  light  brown.  Pulp  pale  brown,  and 
of  a  sweet,  rich  flavour.  Ripens  later  than  the  loregoiDg,  about 
the  last  of  August. 

7.  Small  Brown  Isciiia.  (  Lind. 

A  very  hardy  sort,  which,  in  tolerably  warm  places  south  of 
Pliiladelphia,  will  make  a  small  standard  tree  in  the  open  air, 
bearing  pretty  good  crops,  that  ripen  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Fruit  small,  pyriform,  with  a  very  short  footstalk. 
Skin  H|iht  Lrown.  Pulp  pale  purple,  of  high  flavour.  Leaves 
more  cutire  than  those  oi  the  common  iig. 

8.  VioLBTTB.   Lind.  Btth, 

A  very  good  sort  from  the  neiirhbourbood  of  Paris,  where  it 
produces  two  crops  annually.  Fruit  small,  roundish^obovata^ 
flattened  at  the  apex.  Skin  dark  violet.  Pulp  nearly  white,  or 
a  little  tinged  with  red  on  the  inside,  and  of  pleasant  flavour. 

9.  VXOLBTTB  BB  BoBDBAVX*  Thomp. 
BosdMHHb  IMJM. 

A  fig  which  is  much  cultivated  in  France,  being  quite  pro. 
tfttothre,  though  of  inierior  flavour  to  many  of  the  Ibrssoing 
wts.  Fruit  large,  pyriform,  about  three  ioehcs  long,  ana  two 
in  diameter.  Skin  deep  violet  when  fully  ripe,  but  at  flrst  of  a 
^WJLisht  red.   Pulp  reddish  purple,  sweet  and  good* 


Cl4U»  II.   FruU,  WhiU,  Grun,  or  Yellow. 


10.  Angelique.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  Duh* 
ConeMNllft  Bfaneha 

This  little  fig  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  a  pretty  haidy 
lort.    Fruit  small,  obovate.   Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  dotted 
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with  lighter  coloured  flMckt.  Pulp  white,  but  only  toloraUy 
•weet.   It  will  usually  bear  two  crops. 

11.  Labgb  WinTB  Gb^ioa.   Thomp.  Lind*  Fors. 

Fruit  lar^,  roundish -obovate.  Skin  thin,  pale  yellow.  Pulp 
ntd,  and  well  flavoured. 

12.  Majis£1i.les.    Tilomp.  Lind. 

White  MaineillM. 
Whiu-  Nb(4m. 

PnHV  S^Hnif. 

\Vlii!e  Stfiiidiirtl, 

A  very  favouritn  sort  for  forcirjfr  and  raising  under  fjlass,  but 
U'hich  dops  not  succeed  so  well  as  the  Brown  Turkey,  and  tho 
Ifichias,  for  open  culture.  Fruit  Bmall,  roundlsh>oljovate^ 
slighfly  ribbed.  Skin  nearly  white,  with  a  little  yellowish 
l^reen  remaining.   Flesh  white,  rather  dcyi  but  sweet  and  rich. 

13.  Nbhii,  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

A  fruit  rather  smaller  and  longer  than  tfic  Marseilles,  and 
which,  from  a  mingliufr  of  s>li<rht  acid,  is  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
site in  its  flavour.  Fruit  small,  roundisli-ohovate.  Skin  pale 
greenish  yellow.  Pulp  red.  Flavour  at  once  delicate  and 
rich.  This  is  a  very  favourite  variety,  accordiug  to  Loudon^ 
^  the  richest  fig  known  in  Britain." 

14.  Pregussata.  §  Thomp. 

A  sort  lately  introduced  from  the  Ionian  Isles  into  England. 
It  is  tolerably  hardy,  quite  pnxluctive,  and  succeeds  admirably 
under  glass.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  good  deal  flat- 
tened. Sldn  purplish  brown  in  the  shade,  dark  browo  in  tlw 
sun.  Pulp  deep  red,  with  a  luscious,  high  flavour.  Seeds  un- 
usually small.   Ripens  gradually,  in  succession. 

15.  WniTB  Iscsu.  Thonp. 

Green  Ischia.  ImuL  Fan, 

A  very  small  ftg,  but  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  light  coloured 
ones.  Fruit  about  an  Inch  In  diameter,  roundisb-obovate.  Skin 
pale  yellowish  green,  very  thin,  and,  when  full^  ripe,  the  darker 
coloured  pulp  appears  through  it.    Pulp  purplish,  and  hjtgb  fla 
fvnired.   A  nodeimte  grower,  and  good  hBarer. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THIB  OOOSBBBRBY. 

RSbes  GrtmuUtria^  Arb.  Brit.  Grosndamt,  Of  boCuUstii. 
UrMMBv*  qC  tlw  FvaOOiai  Stachelheerstrauch,  G«||IM&;  \hfa  SS^mo, 

GroaseUu^  UpeMiah. 

The  gooseberry  of  our  gardens  is  a  native  of  the  north  ot 
Europe,  our  native  species  never  having  been  improved  by  gar* 
den  culture*  This  low  prickly  shrub,  which,  in  its  wild  state  • 
bears  small  round  or  oval  fruit,  a*juut  half  an  inch  in  diameteri 
and  weighing  one  fourth  of  an  ounce,  has  been  .-o  greatly  im^ 
proved  by  the  system  of  sucoessive  reproduction  from  the  seed, 
and  high  culture  by  British  gardeners,  that  it  now  bears  fruit 
nearly )  or  quite  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  an  ounce 
and  a  half.  Lancashire,  in  Enfjiand,  is  the  meridian  of  the 
gooseberry,  and  to  the  Lancashire  weavers,  who  seem  to  have 
taken  it  as  a  hobby,  wc  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  surpri- 
sinjjlv  large  sorts  of  modern  date.  Their  annual  shows  <  \hibit 
this  fruit  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  a  Goosebkrry  Book  is 
published  at  Manchester  every  year  jriving  a  list  of  all  the  prize 
sorts,  etc.  Indeed  the  cliuiaLcot  England  seems,  from  its  moist< 
ness  and  coolness,  more  perfectly  fitted  than  any  other  to  the 
growth  of  this  fruit.  On  the  continent  it  is  considered  of  little 
account,  and  with  us,  south  of  Philadelphia,  it  succeeds  but  in« 
di^rently.  In  the  northern,  and  especially  in  the  eastern 
states,  however,  the  gooseberry,  on  strong  soils,  where  the  beet 
sorts  are  chosen,  thrives  admirably,  and  produces  very  fine 
crops* 

Uses.  This  fruit  is  in  the  first  place  a  very  important  one 
in  its  green  state,  being  in  hifj^h  estimation  for  pies,  tarts,  and 
puddings,  coming  into  use  earlier  than  any  other.  The  earli. 
est  use  made  of  it  appears  to  have  been  as  a  sauce  \v\ih 
green  goose,  whence  the.  name,  goose-berry.  In  its  ripe  state, 
it  is  a  very  agreeable  table  fruit,  and  in  this  country,  following 
the  season  of  cherries,  it  is  aiwavs  most  acceptable.  Uni  ipe 
gooseberries  are  boilled  in  water  for  vsiutcr  use,  (placing  the 
bottles  nearly  filled,  a  few  moments  in  boiling  water,  afler« 
wards  corking  and  sealing  them,  and  burying  them  in  a  cool 
cellar,  with  the  necks  downward*)  As  a  luxury  for  the  poor, 
Mr.  Lo'jdon  considers  this  the  most  valuable  of  all  fruits  since 
it  can  be  grown  in  less  space,  in  more  unfavourable  circum- 
stances,  and  brought  sooner  into  bearing  tfum  any  other."  I« 
U«  United  States  the  gpoeeberry^  in  humble  gardens,  is  fins* 
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qiienUyieeo  inaimy  wi«leliedttete->4li«  Mertadama^ 

mad  covered  with  mildew.  This  •*iset  parCy  nom  igoonum 
of  a  proper  mode  of  cultivation,  but  chiefly  from  the  aoits  grown 
being  very  inferior  ones,  always  maeh  liable  to  this  disease. 

PiioPAGATiON.  Gooseberry  plants  should  only  be  raised  from 
cuttings*  New  varieties  are  of  course  raised  from  seed,  but  nO 
one  here  will  attempt  to  do  what,  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  Lancashire  growprs  can  do  so  much  belter,  fn 
preparing  cuttings  select  the  strongest  an<l  straightest  young 
shoots  of  the  current  year,  at  the  end  of  October  (or  very  early 
in  the  ensuing  spring  ;)  cut  out  all  the  buds  that  you  intend  to 
go  below  liie  ground  (to  prevent  future  suckers,)  and  plant  the 
cuttings  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence,  or  in 
*8ome  shaded  border.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  six  inch- 
es deep,  and  from  three  to  six  or  eight  Inches  should  remain 
above  ground.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  very  firmly  about 
the  cutttngSt  and,  in  the  case  of  autumn  planting,  it  should  bo 
examined  in  the  spring,  to  render  it  firm  again  %ouM  the  cut- 
ting have  been  raised  by  severe  frost.  After  they  have  become 
well  rooted — generally  in  a  year's  time — they  may  be  traoa* 
planted  to  the  borders,  where  they  are  finally  to  remain. 

Cultivation.  The  gooseberry  in  our  climate  is  very  impa- 
tient  of  drought,  and  we  have  uniformly  found  that  the  best  soil 
for  it  is  a  deep  strong  loam,  or  at  least  whatever  may  be  the 
soil,  and  it  will  grow  in  a  great  variety,  it  should  always  be 
diu^p — if  not  naturally  so,  it  should  be  made  deep  by  trciiching 
an(i  manuriii<r.  it  is  the  most  common  error  to  plant  this  fruit 
shrub  under  the  branches  of  other  trees  for  ihc  sake  of  their 
shade — as  it  always  renders  the  fruit  inferior  in  size  and  tla- 
vour,  and  more  likely  to  become  mouldy.  On  the  contrary,  we 
would  always  advise  planting  in  an  open  border,  as  If  the 
toil  is  sufficiently  deep,  the  plants  will  not  suflfer  fkam  dryness, 
and  should  it  unlbrtunately  be  of  a  dry  nature,  it  nmy  be  ren. 
dered  less  injurious  by  covering  the  gfouad  under  the  plants 
with  straw  or  litter.  In  any  case  a  rich  soil  is  necessary,  and 
as  the  gooseberry  is  fond  of  manure  a  pretty  heavy  top-dressing 
should  be  dug  in  eveiy  year,  around  bearing  plants.  For  a 
later  c  rop  a  few  bushes  msy  be  set  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence 
or  wall. 

Vor  ihe  gooseberry,  regular  and  pretty  liberal  pruning  is  ao- 
Holiiiely  necessary.  Of  coursp  no  snckers  should  be  allowed 
'.o  grow.  In  November  the  winter  pruninrr  should  be  perform- 
ed.  The  leaves  now  being  off  it  is  easy  to  sec  what  proportion 
of  the  new  as  well  as  old  wood  may  be  taken  away;  and  we  will 
here  remark  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  fine  gooseber* 
lies  here,  or  any  where,  without  a  very  thorough  thinning  out 
af  the  brandies.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  safely  he  said  tfalt 
ana  half  of  tha  haadj  inSuding  old  and  young  branahaa  .(nw 
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especially  the  former,  as  the  best  fruit  is  bome  on  the  young 
wood,)  should  now  be  taken  out,  leaving  a  proper  distribution  of 
shooir  throughout  the  bush,  the  head  being  suflliciently  thinned 
to  edmil  heely  the  light  wmI  air.  An  adfUtional  pruninir  is, 
1b  £iiglauil,  perfornied  in  June,  which  consists  m  stopping 
the  growth  of  Umg  shoots  by  pinching  out  the  extremities,  and 
thittniBg  out  supeWluous  branches  ;  but  If  the  annual  pruning 
is  properly  perfornaedf  this  wall  not  be  finmdneoessary,  excofS 
!•  eUain  ArtUt  of  extraofdioary  size. 

The  crop  should  always  be  well  thinned  when  the  berries  are 
about  a  quarter  j^rown.  The  gooseberry  is  scarc^^ly  F^nbject  to 
any  disease  or  insect  in  this  country.  The  mildew,  which  at- 
tacks the  half  <^rown  fruit,  is  the  g^reat  pest  of  those  who  are  nn^ 
acquainted  with  itf  culture.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  only 
necessary — 1st,  to  root  up  and  destroy  all  inferior  kinds  subject 
to  mildew  ;  2il,  to  procure  from  any  of  the  nurseries  some  of  the 
best  and  hardiest  Lancashire  varieties;  3d,  to  keep  them  well 
QMUiured,  and  very  thoroughly  pruned  every  year. 

We  do  not  think  this  fruit  shrub  can  he  said  lo  bear  well  ibr 
mofe  thaa  a  balf  dozen  years  successively.  Afler  that  the 
fruit  becomesiiafiHrior  and  requires  more  care  in  cultivation.  A 
tiuKsessieii  of  yoaog  plants  should,  therefore,  be  kept  up  by 
striking  some  cuttii^  every  season.  ' 

rVARiBTiBS.  The  number  of  these  is  almost  endless,  new 
ones  being  produced  by  the  prize  growers  every  yea  .  The 
last  edition  of  the  London  Hortiruliural  -ociety's  -Catalot^ue 
enumerates  119  sorts  considered  worthy  of  notice,  and  Lin  llry's 
Guide  to  the  Orchard,  trives  a  list  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
prize  sorts.  It  is  almost  needif  ss  to  say  that  manv  of  these 
very  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  that  a  small  number 
of  them  will  comprise  all  the  most  valuable. 

^  The  sorts  bearing  fruit  of  medium  size  are  generally  moro 
highly  flavoured  than  the  very  large  ones.  We  have  selected 
a  auffioient  number  of  the  moat  valuable  for  all  practical  pur* 
poMa* 

1.  Boardman's  BarrisH  Crown.  Fruit  veiy  large,  round* 
ish,  hairy,  handsome  and  good.   Branches  spreading. 

3.  CnAMPAOicE.  A  fine  old  variety,  of  very  rich  flavour. 
Fruit  small,  ronndish-oblong,  surface  hairy,  pulp  clear  ^  branoh* 

as  of  very  upright  growth. 

3.  Cappfr's  Top  Sawyer.  Fruit  lar^e,  roundish,  pale  red, 
hairy  ;  rather  latp,  flavour  very  good.    Branches  drooping 

4.  Farrow's  Roarlng  Lion.  An  immense  berry,  and  hangs 
late.  Fruit  oblong,  smooth flavour  ej^oelleiit  j  braiickei 
^loopipg. 
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6.  Haktshoiin's  Lancashire  Lad.    Fruit  large,  rouDdUk 
dark  red,  hairy  ;  davnur  very  good  ;  braoohes  ereoC. 

6.  Kesn's  Ssbdlino.  Fruit  of  mediarn  «»,  oUone,  hair}', 
flavour  fini  rate  ;  braoohes  drooping.   Early  and  prodiiotivs.  - 

7.  Lbiob's  RiFUXAN.  FruH  large,  rtmndiah,  hairy ;  ^ 
four  firit  rate ;  braoohes  ereot. 

8«  hbsLUJia's  CaowN  Bqb.  FntH  large,  obbiig,  hairy ;  Bt^ 
vour  first  rate ;  braoohes  spreadmg. 

9.  Mtss  Bold.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  KmndiBh,  SBrfhot 
downy  ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  spreadin»j. 

10.  Red  ^VA^RI^•GTON.  Fruit  large,  xouodish-obloBg,  bailor y 
flavour  &rat  rate ;  branches  droopixtg. 

U.  Yellow  Gooseberries,  * 

11.  Blerdsill  s  Dltckwing.  Fruit  large  and  late,  obovate, 
smooth  ;  flavour  good  ;  branches  erect. 

12.  Cappbr's  B?KKBa  Hill.  Fruit  large,  voimdish,  sanoeUi ; 
flavour  ffood  ;  braoohes  spreading. 

13.  EAMhX  QatntOK,  Fruit  middle  sise,  and  very  early, 
foundish,  hairy ;  flavour  first  rate ;  braoohes  erect. 

14.  Oostom's  Vifbr.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  smoolh;  flo. 
vour  good  ;  branohes  drooping. 

,16.  Hill's  Golden  Gouro.  Fruit  iai^  oblongs  hairy;  flo. 
vour  good  ;  branches  drooping. 

16.  Part's  Goldex  Fleece.  Fruit  large,  oval,  Iniry  ;  fla* 
vour  first  rate  ;  branrhp??  spreadino^. 

17.  Prophet's  Rockwood.  Fniir  laige  and  early,  roundisli, 
hairy  ;  flavour  ^od  ;  brandies  erect. 

18.  Y£LLovv  Champagne.  Fruit  smail^  roundish,  hairy  ;  fla« 
vour  first  rate  ;  bra  no  he*?  erect. 

19.  Yellow  Ball.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  roundish,  sniootli ; 
flavour  first  rate ;  branches  erect. 

IIL  Green  Goaet^eniee. 

SO.  CoLLfBRs'  Jolly  Anolsr.   Fruit  large  aod  late,  dbtoog, 

downy  ;  flavour  first  rate ;  branches  erect. 

21.  Bbrry's  Greenwood.  Fruit  large,  oUoog,  smooth ;  fla- 
rour  good  ;  branohes  drooping. 

2*2.  Early  Green  Hairy,  (or  Green  Gascorgne.)  Fruit 
small  nnd  early,  round,  hairy;  flavour  exeelleot ;  branehei 
3^preading. 

23.  Edward's  Jdt.ty  Tar.  Fruit  lai^e,  obovate,  smooth; 
/Javour  first  rate  :  hranciics  drooping. 

-J4.  Glenton  GiiEEN.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  oblong,  hairy ; 
flavour  excciliexit  ^  branuiies  drooping. 
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25.  Green  Wai-^ift.  Fruit  middle  lized.  obovate,  imooth ; 
flavour  lust  rate  ;  branches  spreading. 

26.  HsFBUEN  Gbbbn  Prolific.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  round- 
isfa»  hairy  ;  flavour  Ant  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

27.  Massst's  Heart  of  Oak.  Fruit  large^  oblong»  smooth ; 
flavour  first  rate  ;  braaches  drooping. 

28.  Pabkinson's  Laurel,  Fruit  lacge,  obovate,  downy ;  fla« 
vour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

29.  PiTMASTON  Green  Gage.  Fruit  small,  and  haiifrs  longp 
obovate,  smooth  ;  tiavour  ricli  and  excellent ;  brancties  erect. 

80.  Wainman's  Green  Ocean.  Fruit  very  large,  obioog, 
smooih  i  flavour  tolerably  good ;  braaches  drooping. 

IV,  While  Gooseberries, 

81.  Cle worth's  White  Lion.  Fruit  large  and  hangs  late, 
cbovate,  downy,  flavour  first  rate ;  branches  drooping. 

82.  Crowton  Sbeba  Qubbn.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  downy* 
flavour  first  rate ;  branches  erect. 

88.  Coor'b  Wbitb  Baolb.  Fruit  laige,  ofaovate,  smooth  | 
flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

84.  Capper's  BoNjtr  Lass.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  hairy ;  fla.* 
vour  good  ;  branches  spreading. 

8.5.  Hapley's  Ladt  of  the  Mavor.   Fruit  large,  roundish^ 

oblong,  hairy  ;  flavour  jjood  ;  branches  erect. 

Saifn-der's  Cheshire  Lass.    Fruit  large  and  very  early, 
oblong,  downy  ;  Hcivour  excellent ;  branches  erect. 

^7.  WooDWATiD  s  Whitesxith.  Frult  large,  roundish*'^)- 
long,  doway  ;  llavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

38.  Wellington's  Glory.  Fruit  large,  rather  oval  ;  very 
^dowy  ;  skin  quite  thin  ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  erect. 

39.  Write  Honey.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  roundish-oblong, 
smooth ;  flavour  exoellent ;  branches  erect* 

dO.  Tatlob's  Bru»kt  Ybnitb.  Fruit  of  mMdle  size,  hangs 
•  long  time,  obovate,  hairy ;  flavour  first  rate ;  brmnchM  creot* 


Selection  of  sorts  for  a  very  small  garden.  Ret>  ;  Red  War- 
rinc^ton.  Keen's  SreciHnjj,  Crown  Bob.  Yellow  j  Early  Sul- 
phur, Yellow  Ball.  White  ;  Woodward's  Whitesmith,  Early 
Wliite,  Taylor's  Bright  Vcnu«!,  White  Honey.  Green  j  Fit* 
maalon  Green  Gage,  Green  Walnut,  Parkinson's  Laurel. 
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CHAPTER  XYU. 

THB  ORAra* 

Vitas  vtni/mi,  L.    Vttacra,  of  botanist'^ 

The  history  of  the  grape  is  almost  as  old  as  that  of  man. 
Growinf^  in  its  highest  perfection  in  Syria  and  Persia,  its  lus- 
cious fruit  and  the  unrivalled  beverage  which  its  fermented  juice 
afibrds,  reeomnaended  it  to  the  especial  oare  of  the  patriareMR 
ttllers  of  the  soil,  and  vineyards  were  extensively  planted,  long 
before  orchards  or  coUeottons  of  other  frait  trees  weie  at  all 
ooininon. 

The  grapes  of  the  old  world  are  all  varieties  of  the  wine 
grape,  ( Vitis  vim^eraf)  which,  though  so  long  and  so  universally 
cultivated  and  naturalized  in  all  the  middle  and  southern  ]ior 

tions  of  Europe,  is  not  a  native  of  that  continent,  but  came  on 
ginally  from  Persia.    From  the  latter  country,  as  civilization  ad 
vancf'd  westward,  this  plant  accompanied  it — first  toE^ypt,  the; 
to  Greece  and  Sicily,  and  gradually  to  Italy,  Spain,  France 
and  Britain,  to  which  latter  country  the  Romans  carried  it  aboui 
two  hundred  years  after  Christ.    To  America  the  seeds  and 
plants  of  the  European  varieties  were  brought  by  numerous 
emigrants  and  colonists  within  the  first  fifty  years  after  its  set- 
tlement. 

The  wild  grapes  of  our  own  country  are  quite  distinct  species 
from  the  wine  grape  of  Europe— are  usually  stronger  in  their 
growth,  with  larger  and  more  i^ntire  foliage,  and,  in  their  nativo 
slate,  with  a  peculiar  foxy  odour  or  flavour,  and  more  or  less 
hardness  of  pulp.  These  traits,  however,  disappear  in  process 
of  cultivation,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
obtain,  from  the  wild  typp,  new  varieties  of  high  r|ual«*.y,  and 
of  superiour  hardiness  and  productiveness  in  this  climjuo. 

The  grape  vme  is  in  all  cases  a  trailing  or  climbmg  deciduous 
shrub,  living  to  a  great  age,*  and,  in  its  native  forests,  clamber- 
ing over  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  In  the  deep  rich  alluvial 
bulls  of  western  America,  it  is  often  seen  attaining  a  truly  pro- 
digious  size,  and  several  have  been  measured  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  the  stems  of  which,  were  three  foet  in  droumlerenoe^ 
and  the  branches  two  hundred  feet  long,  enwreathing  and 

*  Pliny  gives  m  aooonnt  of  «  vine  six  hundred  yoare  ol4,  ||Bd  thus  SM  mSA  W 
be  vuiM  ta  Baigiiody  OMif  tliia  liMv  hiu^nd  yem 
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ttxmiiig  tliA  tope  of  huge  popla  rs  and  sycamores.  In  a  cultivated 
state,  however,  it  is  fTim  l  that  fine  flavour,  and  uniform  pro- 
ductiveness,  require  the  plants  to  be  Icept  pruned  within  a  smaM 
compass. 

Uses.  The  grape  in  its  finest  varieties,  as  the  Hamburgh 
and  the  Muscat,  is  in  flavour  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other 
fruit  in  delicacy  and  richness,  and  few  or  none  are  more  beau- 
tiful  in  the  dessert.  Dried,  it  forms  the  raisin  of  cointncrce. 
the  most  excellent  of  all  dried  fruits,  every  where  esteemed, 
And  wine,  the  fermented  juice,  has  always  been  the  first  of  all 
exhilarating  liquors.  Some  idea  of  the  past  consumption  of  this 
product  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  more  than  500,000,000 
imperial  gallons  have  been  made  in  Prance,  in  a  single  year ; 
and  as  a  data' to  judge  of  its  value,  we  may  add,  that,  while  a 
great  proportion  of  the  rut  ordinaire,  or  common  wine,  is  sold  at 
10  or  12  cents  a  bottle-;  on  the  other  hand,  particular  old  and 
rare  vintages  of  Madeiras  or  'Sherries  will  not  unfrequently 
command  twoniy  or  thirty  dollars  a  irallon. 

Soil.  The  universal  experience  in  all  countries  has  establish- 
ed the  fact  that  a  dry  and  warm  soil  is  the  verv  best  for  the 
vine.  Where  vineyards  are  cultivated,  a  limestone  soil,  or  one 
conipused  of  dc  cayini^  calcareous  rocks,  is  by  far  the  best  :  but 
where,  as  in  most  gardrns,  the  vine  is  raised  solely  for  its  fruit, 
♦he  soil  should  be  highly  enriched.  The  foreign  grape  will 
scarcely  thrive  well  here  on  a  heavy  soil,  though  our  native  va- 
rieties grow  and  bear  well  on  any  strong  land,  but  the  essence 
of  all  that  can  be  said  in  grape  culture  respecting  soil  is  that 
it  be  dry  and  light,  deep  and  rich.  Frequent  top-dressings  of 
well  rotted  manure  should  be  applied  to  vines  in  open  borders, 
and  this  should  every  third  or  fourth  year  be  alternated  with 
a  dressing  of  slacked  lime. 

Propagation.  The  grape  vine  makes  roots  very  freely,  and 
!«?.  therefore,  easy  of  propagation.  Branches  of  the  previous 
or  current  year's  wood  bent  down  any  time  before  midsuminer, 
and  covered  with  earth,  as  layers,  root  very  freely,  and  make 
bearing  plants  in  a  cou^/Ir  of  years,  or  very  frequently  indeed 
bear  the  next  season. 

But  the  finer  varieties  of  the  vine  are  almost  universally  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  as  that  is  a  very  simple  mode,  and  an 
abandaDce  of  the  cuttings  being  afibitled  by  the  annual  trim- 
ming of  the  vines. 

When  cuttings  are  to  be  planted  In  the  open  border,  a  some* 
what  moist  and  shaded  place  should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  cuttings  should  tlien  be  made  of  the  young  wood  of  the 
previous  years'  srowth,  cut  into  lengths  about  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  having  three  buds — one  near  the  top,  one  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  third  in  the  middle.  Before  planting  the 
•tttting  pare  off  its  lower  end  smoothly,  close  bdow  the  bud% 
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wndf  finally,  plant  it  in  mellow  soil,  in  a  slit  made  by  the  spada^ 
pressing  the  earth  firmly  about  it  with  the  foot.* 

The  rarer  kinds  of  foreign  grapes  are  usually  grown  by  cut- 
tings  of  shorter  length,  consisting  only  of  two  buds;  and  the 
most  successful  mode  is  to  plant  each  cutting  in  a  small  pot, 
and  plnnL^f^  the  pots  in  a  slJirht  hotbrd,  or  place  the  cuttings  at 
oneo  ill  the  mould  of  the  bed  itself.  la  either  case  they  will 
ti'dk'-  strong  plants  in  the  same  season. 

Bui  the  most  approved  way  of  raising  vine  plants  in  pots  is 
thttt  of  propagation  by  eyes,  wliich  we  have  fully  explained  in 
the  first  part  of  tliis  work,  'i  bis,  as  il  n  tains  the  least  portion 
of  the  old  wood,  is  manifestly  the  nearest  apj> roach  to  raising  a 
plant  from  the  seed,  that  most  perfect  of  all  modes  with  respect 
to  the  constitution  of  a  plant.  In  the  case  of  new  or  rare  sorts 
it  offers  to  us  the  means  of  multiplying  them  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity.  As  the  grape  usually  receives  its  annual 
pruning  in  autumn  or  winter,  the  cuttings  may  be  reduced  to 
nearly  their  proper  length,  and  kept  inearth,  in  the  cellar,  until 
the  ensuing  spring.  The  hardier  sorts  may  be  buried  in  the 
open'ground. 

The  forei^^n  and  the  native  grapes  are  verv  difTerent  in  their 
habits,  in  this  climate,  and,  therefore,  must  be  treated  differently. 
The  native  sorts,  as  the  Isabf  Ua  and  Catawba,  are  cultivated 
with  scarcely  any  furtlier  care  timn  training  up  the  branches 
lo  pDlcs  or  a  trellis,  and  are,  on  this  account,  highly  valuable 
to  the  farmer,  while  the  Euruj>ean  varieties  are  of  little  value 
in  this  climate  except  with  especial  care,  and  arc,  therefore, 
confined  to  the  garden. 

1.  Culture  of  the  Foreign  Grape, 

The  climate  of  the  temperate  portion  of  this  country,  so 
vourable  to  all  other  fruits,  is  unfortunately  not  so  for  the  foreign 
grape.    This  results,  perhaps,  from  its  variabiUtyy  the  great  ob- 
stacle being  the  mildew^  which,  seizing  upon  the  young  fruit, 

prevents  its  further  growth,  caus^*:  ii  to  crack,  and  renders  it 
worthless.  Unwilling  to  bcdieve  that  this  was  not  the  fault  of 
bad  culture,  many  intelligent  cultivators,  and  among  them  men 
of  capital,  and  much  practical  skill,  have  attempted  vineyard 
culture,  Avith  ihe  foreiLni  sorts,  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  have  uniibrmlv 
failed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  finest  grapes  are  produced 
under  glass,  in  great  quantities,  in  our  first  rate  gardens,  espe- 
cially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  ;f  in  the  small  yards  ox 

*  In  sandy  or  dry  soils  ihe  cuttiiun  may  be  left  longer, 
t  The  vineiiot  attbe.<eat8of  J.  P.  CnafaingaiidCd.  Peddoa,  anr  Barton,  fss 
inoe  BJUiuaUy  many  toiu  of  these  grapat,  grown  in  the  highast  perfection. 
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gardens  af  our  cities,  owing  to  the  more  uniform  slate  of  tho  at. 
inosphere,  the  foreign  grape  thrives  pretty  well ;  and,  finally,  in 
all  gardens  of  the  middle  states,  the  hardier  kinds  may,  undef 
eertain  modes  of  culture,  be  made  to  bear  good  fruit. 

Without  entering  into  any  inquiries  respecting  the  particulaf 
Way  in  which  the  mildew  (which  is  undoubtedly  a  parasitical 
plant,)  is  caused,  we  will  endeavour  to  state  concisely  some 
practical  truths,  to  which  our  own  observation  and  experience 
have  led  us,  respecting  the  hardy  culture  of  the  foreign  grape. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known,  to  gardeners  here,  that 
younp^  and  thrifty  vines  generally  bear  one  or  two  fair  crops  of 
fruit  ;  second,  that  as  the  vine  becomes  older  if  it  is  pruned  in 
the  common  mode,  (that  is  to  say  the  spurring-in  mode  of  short- 
euing  the  side  branches,  and  ijettinfT  fresh  bearing  shoots  from 
main  branches  every  year,)  it  soon  bears  only  milrjpwed  and 
imperfect  fruit ;  and,  finally,  that  the  older  and  larger  the  vino, 
the  less  likely  is  it  to  produce  a  goijd  crop. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  see  that,  as  the  vine 
like  all  other  trees  is  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  dissaso  or 
unfavourable  climate  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  kept  in  a  young 
and  highly  vigorous  state,  it  follows  if  we  allow  a  plant  to  retain 
only  young  and  vigorous  wood,  it  must  necessarily  pre.serve 
much  of  the  necessary  vigour  of  constitution.  And  this  is  only 
to  be  done,  so  far  as  regards  training,  by  what  is  called  tho  re- 
newal system. 

The  renewal  system  of  training  consists 
in  annually  providing  a  fresh  supply  of 
VO'in-:  hranehes  from  which  the  bearinj; 
shoots  are  {)roduccd,  cutting  out  all  the 
brandies  that  have  borne  the  previous 
year.  Fig.  l^l  represents  a  l^earing  vine 
treated  in  tnis  manner,  as  it  would  appear 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  having  been 
pruned.  In  this  figure,  a,  represents  the 
two  branches  of  last  year's  growth  trained  Fig.  HtinewaiTratn* 
up  for  bearing  the  present  year ;  the  "V- 
places  occupied  by  the  last  yearns  wood,  which,  having  borne, 
tias  been  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  main  arm,  c.  The 
present  year,  therefore,  the  two  branches  a,. will  throw  out  side 
shoots,  and  hear  a  good  crop,  while  the  young  branches  will  be 
trained  up  m  the  places  of  6,  to  bear  the  next  year  when  a,  are 
in  like  manner  cut  down. 

This  renewal  training  will  usually  produce  fiiir  fruit,  chiefly 
as  it  appears  to  us,  because  the  ascent  and  circulation  ol  1  •  sap 
being  mainly  carri-^Ml  on  through  young  wood,  is  vifrorous,  and 
the  plant  is  healthful  and  able  to  resist  the  mildew,  wliile,  on  the 
contrary,  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  more  feeble  and  tardy, 
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through  the  more  comp&ct  and  rigid  sap  vessels  of  a  vine  iuU  oi 
old  wood.* 

Tlie  above  mode  of  training  is  very  easily  onderBtood,  but 
we  may  add  here  for  the  beoefit  of  the  novice ;  Ist,  that  vineBi 
m  order  that  they  may  bear  regularly  and  well,  should  alwajrt 
be  kept  within  small  bounds ;  2d,  that  they  should  alwa3^  be 
trained  to  a  wall,  building,  or  upright  trelUs  /f  and,  3d,  that  the 
leaves  sir  uld  never  be  pulled  off  to  promote  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  The  ends  of  the  bearing  shoots  may  be  stopped,  (pinched 
off,)  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  half  grown,  and  this  is  usually  all 
the  summer  pruning,  that  under  our  bright  sun  the  grape  yine 
properly  treated  requires. 

Following:  out  this  hint,  that  here,  the  vine  onlv  bears  well 
whvn  it  is  young,  or  ccMn[)  sod  mainly  of  yount;  wood,  an  intel- 
ligent cultivator  near  us  secures  every  year  abundant  crops  of 
the  Chassclas,  by  a  system  of  renewal  by  layers.  Every  year, 
from  his  bearing  vines,  he  lays  down  two  or  more  long  and  clean 
shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth.  These  root  freely,  are 
allowed  to  make  another  season's  growth,  and  then  are  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  plants  which  are  'taken  out ;  and  by 
this  continual  system  of  providing  young  plants  by  layers,  he  al- 
ways succeeds  in  obtainmg  from  the  same  piece  of  ground  Udt 
and  excellent  grapes. 

Culture  under  glass  without  artificial  bbat.  The  great 
superiority  of  this  fruit  when  raised  under  glass,  renders  a  vine* 
ry  an  indispensable  feature  in  every  extensive  garden.  Even 
without  fire-heat  frrapes  may,  under  our  bright  sun,  be  grown 
adniirably  ;  the  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  being  guarded 
against,  and  the  warmtli  and  uniformity  of  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  vines  bein<i  secured.  In  the  neij'hbourhood  of 
Boston,  cheap  structures  of  this  kind  are  now  very  common,  and 
on  the  North  River,  even  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  other 
sorts  which  are  usually  thought  to  require  fire-heat,  ripen  regu- 
larly and  well,  with  moderate  attention. 

A  vinery  of  this  kind  may  be  erected  so  as  to  cost  very  littlci 
nearly  after  the  following  manner.  Its  length  may  be  thirty 
feet ;  its  width  sixteen  feet ;  height  at  the  front,  two  fi^t ;  at  the 
back  twelve  feet.  This  part  of  the  structure  may  all  be  built 
of  wood,  taking,  for  tho  frame,  cedar  or  locust  posts,  setting 
them  three  and  a  half  feet  in  the  ground,  the  portion  rising 
above  the  ground  being  squared  to  four  or  five  inches.  Oo 
these  posts,  (which  are  placed  six  feet  apart,)  nail,  on  both 
sides,  matched  and  grooved  planks,  one  and  a  quarter  uich^^i 
thick.    The  space  between  these  planks  not  occupied  the 

•  See  lloare  on  the  Orape  Vine 

i  And  uever  on  an  arbour,  except  §ot  the  pcuponfl  o{  iha4e. 
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Mifi»  fill  in  with  dry  tan,  which  should  be  well  rammed  down 
The  rafters  should  be  fixed,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  apart. 
The  sashes  forming  the  roof,  (wliich  are  a!l  the  glass  that  will 
be  necessary,)  must  be  in  two  lengtlis,  lapping  in  the  middle, 
and  arrarigpd  with  a  double  groove  in  the  rafters,  so  that  the 
top  and  bottom  ones  may  run  free  of  each  other.  The  building 
will,  of  course,  front  the  souths  and  the  door  may  be  at  either 
end. 

The  border  for  the  grapes  should  be  made  partly  on  the  in- 
side and  partly  on  the  outside  of  the  front  wall,  so  that  the  roots 
of  the  vines  may  extend  through  to  the  open  border.  A  trellia 
of  wire  should  be  fixed  to  the  rafters,  about  sixteen  inches  from 
tiie  glass,  on  which  the  vines  are  to  be  trained.  Early  in  the 
apring,  the  vines,  which  should  be  two  year  old  roots,  may  be 
planted  in  the  inside  border,  about  a  foot  from  the  front  wall^ 
one  vine  below  each  rafter. 

Soil.  The  border  should  be  thorou^ly  prepared  and  pulver- 
ized  before  planting  the  grapes.  Two  thirds  of  mellow  sandy 
loam  mixed  with  one  third  of  a  compost  formed  of  well  ferment- 
ed manure,  bits  of  broken  charcoal,  and  a  little  lime  rubbish, 
forms  an  excellent  soil  for  the  grape  in  this  climate.  If  the 
soil  of  the  garden  is  old,  or  is  not  of  a  proper  quality  for  the 
basis  of  the  border,  it  is  best  to  prepare  s  for  this  purpose  by 
rotting  and  reducing  beforehand,  a  quamity  of  loamy  turf  from 
the  road  sides  for  this  purpose.  The  depth  of  the  border  need 
not  exceed  two  feet,  but  if  the  subsoil  is  Xkoi  dry  at  all  seasons, 
it  should  be  well  drained,  and  filled  up  half  a  foot  below  the 
border  with  small  stones  or  brick  bats. 

pKVNmo.  Decidedly  the  best  mode  of  pruning  for  a  cold 
bouse,  or  vinery  without  fire-heat,  is  what  is  called  the  long 
or  renewal  mode,  which  we  have  already  partially  explained. 
Supposing  the  house  to  be  planted  with  good  young  plants, 
something  like  the  following  mode  of  training  and  pruning  may 
be  adopted.  The  first  season  one  shoot  only  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed from  each  plant,  and  this,  at  the  end  of  tbe  first  season,  is 
cut  down  to  the  second  or  third  eye  or  bud.  T)ie  year  follow- 
ing two  leading  shoots  are  encouraged,  the  strongest  of  which  la 
headed  or  stop[)ed  when  it  has  extended  a  few  joints  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  iiouse  or  rafter,  aud  the  weaker  about  half  tiiat 
length.  In  November  these  shoots  are  reduced,  the  strong  one 
having  four  or  five  joints  cut  from  its  extremity,  and  the  weaker 
one  to  the  third  eye 'from  its  lower  end  or  place  of  origin.  In 
the  third  season  one  leading  shoot  is  laid  in  from  each  of  these, 
the  stronger  one  throwing  out  side  shoots  on  which  the  fruit  is 
produced,  which  side  shoots  are  allowed  to  mature  one  bunch  of 
grapes  each,  and  are  to])ped  at  one  or  two  jointo  above  the  fruit. 
No  side  shoots  are  allowed  to  proceed  from  the  weaker  shoot, 
out  it  is  laid  in,  to  produce  fruit  the  ensuing  season,  so  that  bv  y 
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the  third  season  afler  plantiqg,  the  lower  part  of  the  homae  or 
rafters  is  furnished  with  a  crop  of  fruit  proceeding  from  wood 

of  the  precedirifT  yrar.  At  nox  autumn  pruning,  the  ]oncrf^«?t 
of  these  main  sho<,)fs  i>  >hortt'ne(i  about  eisrhteeu  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  rafter,  an  J  lUe  next  in  ^trenf^th  to  alx)ut  the  middle  of 
tiie  rafter,  and  all  the  spurs  whir  !i  liad  hnrne  fruit  are  removed. 
Each  vine  is  now  furnished  with  two  shoots  of  bearing  wuod,  a 
part  of  old  barren  \voo<J  whicli  lias  alrt  ady  produced  fruit,  and  a 
spur  near  the  bottom  for  producing  a  young  shoot  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  the  £>arth  summer  a  full  crop  is  produced,  both 
in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  house,  the  longer  or  oldest 
shoot  producing  fruit  on  the  upper  part  of  its  lengthy  %q(|  tlie 
shorter  on  Its  whole  length ;  from  this  last,  a  leading  sliodt.^ii 
laid  in,  and  anothei  to  succeed  It  is  produced  from  the  spiu 
near  the  bottom.  At  the  next  autumn  pruning,  the  old^/lMr 
longest  shoot,  which  has  now  reached  the  top  of  the  house^^ 
entirely  cut  out  and  removed,  and  replaced  by  that  which  was 
next  in  succession  to  it,  and  this  in  its  turn  is  also  cut  out  nnd 
replaced  hv  that  fmmr^diately  behind  it,  a  succes-sinn  of  a  year- 
ly shoot  hr  inrr  obtained  from  the  lower  [lart  of  the  old  ^Ri, 
{Mcintosh.)  This  is  decidedly  the  most  snccesslu]  mode  tor  a 
vinery  witiiout  heat,  producing  abundant  and  fair  crops  of  fruit. 
Hoare,  who  is  one  of  the  most  experienct  d  and  ingenious  wri- 
ters  on  the  Grape,  strongly  recommends  it,  and  suggests  that 
"  the  old  wood  of  a  vine,  or  that  which  has  previously  produced 
fruit.  Is  not  only  of  no  further  use,  but  is  a  positive  Injury 
the  fertility  of  the  plant.  The  truth  of  this  remark  depends  09 
the  fact  tliat  every  branch  of  a  vine  which  produces  little  or  no 
fi>liage,  appropriates  for  Ifa  own  support  a  |x>rtion  of  the  juices 
of  the  plant  that  is  generated  by  those  branches  that  do  produce 
Ibliage/'  t 

Routine  of  culture.  In  a  vinery  without  heat  this  is  com- 
paratively simple.  As  soon  as  the  vines  commence  swelling 
their  buds  m  \\\v  spring,  they  should  be  carefully  washed  with 
mild  soap  suds,  to  free  them  from  any  insects,  soften  the  wood,  . 
and  assist  the  buds  to  swell  regularly.  At  least  three  or  four 
times  every  week,  they  should  be  well  syringed  witli  water, 
which,  when  the  weather  is  cool,  should  always  be  done  in  the 
morning.  And  every  day  the  vine  border  should  be  duly  sup. 
plied  with  water.  During  the  time  when  the  vines  are  In  bios- 
som,  and  while  the  fruit  Is  setting,  all  sprinkling  or  syringing 
over  the  leaves  must  be  suspended,  and  the*  house  should  be 
kept  a  little  more  closed  and  warm,  than  usual,  and  should  any 
indications  of  mildew  appear  on  any  of  the  branches  it  may  at 
once  be  checked  by  dusting  them  with  flower  of  sulphur.  Air 
must  be  given  liberally  every  day  wlien  the  temperature  rises 
in  the  house,  beginning  by  sliding  down  the  top  sashes  a  little  in 
the  morning,  more  at  mid-day,  and  then  gradually  closing  iheni 
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in  ine  samp  mnTAif-.T.    To  guard  against  the  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  out  t^f  doors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  aa 
moist  and  warm  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  vinery  aa 
is  consistent  willi  pretty  free  admission  of  the  air  during  sun 
"hiiic,  is  the  great  object  of  culture  in  a  vinery  of  this  kind. 

Thinning  the  fruit  is  a  very  necessary  practice  in  all  vine- 
ries— and  on  it  depends  greatly  the  flavour,  as  well  as  the  fine 
appearance  and  size  of  the  berries  and  bunches.  The  first 
thinning  usually  consists  in  taking  off  all  superfluous  blossom 
buds,  leaving  only  one  bunch  in  the  large  sorts  or  two  in  the 
small  ones  to  each  bearing  shoot.    The  next  thinning  takes 

Jilace  when  the  berries  are  set  and  well  formed,  and  is  per* 
brmed  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  ber- 
ries  that  are  left  to  grow.  All  this  time,  one  third  of  the  berries 
should  be  taken  off  with  the  point  of  the  scissors,  especially 
those  in  the  centre  of  the  clustrr.  This  allows  thp  romHinder 
to  swell  to  double  the  size,  and  also  to  form  larger  bunches  than 
would  otherwise  be  produced.  Where  the  bunches  are  large, 
the  shoiihiers  should  hv  suspended  from  the  trellis  by  threads,  in 
order  to  lake  off  part  of  the  weight  from  the  stem  of  the  vine. 
The  last  thinning,  which  is  done  chiefly  to  regulate  the  form  of 
the  bunch,  is  done  by  many  gardeners,  just  before  the  fruit  be- 
.  gins  to  colour — but  it  is  scarcely  needed  if  the  previous  thin* 
Ding  of  the  berries  has  been  thoroughly  done. 

The  regular  autumnal  pruning  is  best  performed  about  the 
middle  of  November.  The  vines  should  then  be  taken  down, 
laid  down  on  the  border,  and  covered  for  the  winter  with  a  thick 
layer  of  straw,  or  a  slight  covering  of  earth. 

Culture  under  glass,  with  fibe-heat.  As  the  foreign 
grape  is  almost  the  only  fruit  of  temperate  climates,  which  can- 
not be  raised  in  perfection  in  the  open  air  in  this  climate,  we 
shall  give  some  concise  directions  for  its  culture  in  vineries 
with  ariiticiai  heat.  Those  who  only  know  this  fruit  as  the 
Chasselas  or  Sweetwater  appears,  when  crown  in  the  open 
air,  have  little  idea  of  the  exceeding  iusciousness,  high  flavour, 
size  and  beauty  of  such  varieties  as  the  Black  Hamburi^h  or 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  when  well  grown  in  a  first  rate  vinery. 
By  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  which,  in  this  climate,  is,  afler  all, 
chiefly  required  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  to  counteract 
any  sudden  cold  changes  of  atmosphere,  this  roost  admirable 
fruit  may  easily  be  produced  for  the  dessert,  from  May  till  De- 
cember. Indeed  by  vineries  constructed  in  divisions,  in  soma 
of  which  vines  are  forced  and  in  others  retarded,  some  gentle* 
men  near  Boston,  have  grapes  nearly  every  month  m  the  year 
CofislriMrfMMt  of  the  vinery*  The  vinery  with  fire-heat  may 
be  built  of  wood,  and  in  the  same  simple  manner  as  just  de- 
scribed,  with  the  addition  of  a  flue  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  running  clo^  along  the  end,  two  feet  from  the  front  y 
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wall,  and  about  a  foot  from  the  back  wall,  aod  retoniutg  into  a 
cliiiniR-y  in  the  back  wall  over  tl»e  furnace. 

For  the  sake  of  permanence,  however,  a  vinery  of  this  kind 
ts  usually  built  of  brick ;  the  ends  and  froot  wall  eight  inches 
(hick ;  the  back  wall  a  foot  tbick-^r  eicht  inches  with  ooo«» 
iional abutments  to  increase  its  strength.  In  Hg.  92  (I)  is  shown 

a  simple  plan  of  a 
vinery  of  this  kiniL 
In  this  the  surface 
of  the  ground  i$ 
shown  at  a,  below 
which,  the  founda- 
tion walls  are  sunk 
three  feet.  Aljove 
the  surface  the  from 
wall  bf  rises  two 
feet,  the  back  wall 
c,  twelve  feet,  and 
the  width  of  the 
bouse  is'  fourteen 
feet.  On  these  walla 
are  placed  the  raft* 
era,  from  three  to 
four  feet  distant, 
with  the  sashes  in 

Fig.  92.  Flan  ami  mclhn  of  a  vtnery,  wiA  faehmt,  'two  leDffths. 

In  the  present  example  the  flues  are  kept  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  space  clear,  by  placing  them  in  a  square  walled  space,  di- 
rectly under  the  walk  ;  the  walk  itself  being  formed  by  an  open 
prating  or  lattice,  through  which  the  heat  rises  freely.  The 
arrangement  of  the  flue  will  be  better  understood  by  referring 
to  the  gn)ur)d  plan  (II.)    In  this  tlie  furnace  is  indicated  at  c/, 

the  back  wall  ;*  from  this  the  flue  rises  gradually  to 
whence  it  continues  nearly  tlie  length  of  the  house,  and  return- 
ing entf'rs  the  chimney  at  f.  For  the  convenience  of  shelter, 
f]rin<r,  etc.,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  back  shed,  g,  behind  the  back 
wall.  In  this  shed  may  be  a  bin  for  wood  or  coals,  and  a  sunk 
area  (shown  in  the  dotted  lines  around  d,  /,)  with  steps  to  de- 
scend  to  the  furnace  and  ash-pit. f  There  are  two  doors  iii 
the  vinery  at  either  end  of  the  walk. 

*  This  furnace  should  be  placed  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  flue  at  e,  in  or- 
iof  to  aeeore  a  draught,  after  which  it  may  be  carried  mtile  levd  tiB  it  er.terB  iba 

chimney.  An  air  chamber  may  hv  formed  round  it.  with  a  register  U)  admit  heat- 
ed air  to  tlie  house  when  nece:»^ary.  A  furnace  fourteen  inches  square  and  deep, 
witfi  an  ash-pit  below,  in  which  anthvaeite  cod  ta  burned,  wiH  (ms  found  a  verf 
tta^y  and  p»rrfeci  nnxle  of  heating*  a  hoii-*^  of  ttds  \vid:h,  and  diirty  feet  long. 

t  The  inopt  perfect  vinery  thai  we  have  »een  ia  this  country  is  *>ne  of  two  hun- 
dred fi^t  lonf?  at  the  country  residence  of  Horace  Gray,  E»|.,  Newtown,  near 
H(»':toii.  It  is  built  of  wood,  with  a  curved  span  roof,  after  a  plan  of  Mr*  Giajr^ 
^  iiich  scemii  to  us  to  combine  fitn«Hs  and  b«auty  ia  au  tinutiual  degree. 
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The  h order  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  previously  to 
plantiii'j  tli^^  vines,  bv  excavatinf^  it  two  feet  deep  and  filling  it 
up  with  suitable  compost.  This  is  best  formed  of  one  half 
loamy  turf,  well  rotted  by  havinj?  been  previously  laid  up  in 
heaps,  (or  fresh  and  pure  loamy  soil  from  an  old  pasture  or 
common  ;)  one  third  thoroughly  fermented  horse  or  cow  ma- 
ftor^,  which  has  laid  in  a  tarf-oovered  heap  for  three  months ; 
Mid  <Mie  third  hroken  pieces  of  charcoal  and  old  lime  rubbish. 
The  whole  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  before  planting  the 
Tines  • 

The  Tines  themselves  should  always  be  planted  in  a  border 
prepared  inside  the  house,  and  in  order  to  give  the  vines  that 
extent  of  soil  which  is  necessary  for  them,  the  best  cultivatont 
make  an  additional  border* twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide  outside, 
in  front  of  the  vinery.  By  building  the  foundation  of  the  front 
wall  on  piers  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  surface,  and  sup- 
porting^ thn  wall  ahnvn  the  surface  on  slabs  of  stnnn  reaching 
from  pier  to  pier,  the  roots  of  the  vines  easily  penetrate  to  the 
border  on  the  outside. 

The  vines  should  be  planted  early  in  the  spring.  Two  year 
old  plants  are  preferable,  and  they  may  be  set  eighteen  inches 
from  the  front  wall — one  below  each  rafter,  or,  if  tho  latter  aro 
over  three  feet  apart,  one  also  in  the  intermediate  space. 

The  pruning  and  training  of  the  vines  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. The  renewal  system  of  pruning  we  consider  the  best 
in  all  cases.  The  sptir  system  is,  however,  practised  by  many 
gaideners,  with  more  or  less  success.  This,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  consists  in  allowing  a  single  shoot  to  extend 
from  each  root  to  the  length  of  the  rafters ;  from  the  sides  of  this 
stem  are  produced  the  bearing  shoots  every  year  ;  and  every 
autumn  these  spurs  are  shortened  back,  leaving  only  one  bud 
at  the  bottom  of  each,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  tho  bearing 
shoot,  and  is  again  cut  back  the  next  season.  The  fruit  is 
'  abundantly  produced,  and  of  good  flavour,  but  the  bunches  are 
neither  large  nor  fair,  nor  do  the  vines  continue  so  loni:  in  a 
productive  and  healthy  state  as  when  the  wood  is  aonuaiiy  re- 
newed. 

"  The  essential  points  in  pruninii:  and  training  the  vine,  what- 
ever mode  be  adopted,  according  to  Loudon,  "are  to  shorten  the 
wood  to  such  an  extent  that  no  more  leaves  shall  be  produced 
than  can  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light ;  to  stop  all  shoots  pro* 
duced  in  the  summer  that  are  not  likely  to  be  required  in  the 
winter  pruning,  at  two  or  three  joints,  or  at  the  first  large 
healthy  leaf  from  the  stem  where  'the\'  originate ;  and  to  stop 
all  shoots  bearing  bunches  at  one  joint,  or  at  most  two,  beyond 
the  b»nch.  As  shoots  which  are  stopped,  generally  push  a 
ieoond  time  from  the  terminal  bud,  the  secondary  shoots  thus 
\  'oduoed  should  be  stopped  at  one  joint.   And  if  at  that  joini 
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they  push  also,  then  a  third  stoppinfr  must  take  place  at  ona 
joint,  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  last  terminal  bud  continues  t€ 
break  Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  nothing  can  ba  more 
simple  than  the  pruning  and  tiaioing  of  the  Yine/' 

When  early  ibicing  of  the  Tines  is  eommencedi  the  beat 
should  be  applied  very  gently,  for  the  lirst  hw  days,  and 
aftefwards  very  gradually  inoreaaed.  Sixty  degrees  of  Pab» 
ienheit*8  thennometer  niay  be  the  maxfaxHUD,  till  the  buds  are 
all  nearly  expanded.  When  the  leaves  are  expanded  sixty-five 
may  be  the  maximum  and  fifty.five  the  minimum  tehiperatore. 
When  the  vines  are  in  blossom,  seventy-five  or  eighty,  in  mid* 
day,  with  the  solar  heat  should  be  allowed,  with  an  abundance 
of  air,  and  somewhat  about  this  should  br  the  avcrajie  of  "f^id- 
day  temperature.  But.  as  by  far  tli  '  best  way  of  imparti.  .g  in« 
formation  as  to  the  routine  of  vine  culture  under  i^^ass  is  to  pre- 
sent a  precise  account  of  a  successful  practice,  we  rrjve  here 
the  diary  of  O.  Johnson,  Esq..  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  as  reported  by 
him  in  Hovey's  Magazine.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  very  successful 
amateur  cultivator,  and  we  prefer  to  give  hiy  diaiy  rather  than 
th  Jtt  of  a  professional  gardener,  because  we  consider  it  as  likely 
10  be  more  instruotive  to  the  banner  in  those  Ifttle  points  which 
most  prbfossional  men  aie  likely  to  take  for  granted  as  being 
eommonly  known.  We  may  premise  here  that  "  the  Tines  were 
planted  out  in  tlie  border  in  May,  1935 ;  they  were  then  one 

J^ear  old.  In  pots.   In  1896  and  1887,  they  were  headed  down* 
n  1838  they  bore  a  few  bunches  of  graprs;  and  made  tioe  wood 
for  the  following  year^  when  the  date  of  the  diary  oomrnences. 
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Diary  of  the  ViNXBf; 


Commenced  fire  heat  in  th«^  vinery.  [The 
thermu: ff  'trical  ob>i  r\ ;ii ions  arc  lukcn  at  6 
o'clock  ja  the  morniiig,  at  noun,  and  iO 
o'clock  at  night.]  ^>  '*  'V^ 

Placed  horse  manure  in  the  house  to  waifm  the 
border.  Washed  the  house.  Took  iap  t|e 
vines,  (which  had  been  covered  to  pioleiil 
them  from  the  frosty  and  washed:  theil 
with  warm  soap  soda :  raised  as  rma^ 
moisture  as  posBtbIe»  Weather  aaodeni^ 
and  cloudy.  >»<it 

Weather  quite  nxxlerate  and  thawy.    Sleet,  v 

Covered  inside  border  with  sand  for  mi^liiidl 
Thaw.   Whitewashed  Ihe  virefy«    r  ^ 
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Earthen  pans  on  the  flues  kept  filled  with 
water,  but  syringing  suspended  on  accouui 
of  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  it  having 
been  damp  for  three  days.  Cloudy. 

Washed  vines  with  soap  suds.  Weathtr  mo* 
derale ;  a  slight  snow  last  night. 

Pans  kept  full  of  water  for  the  sake  of  steam 
and  vines  syrinaed  tunce  a  day  in  sunny 
weather.    Weatner  changed  suddenly  last 
night ;  oold,  and  temperature  fell  10^  helow 
minimum  point. 

A  Sweetwater  vine  in  a  pot,  taken  from  the 
cellar  on  the  18th,  and  pruned  at  that  time, 
is  now  bleeding  profusely.  At  this  season 
of  the  yp[ir,  in  order  to  economize  with  fuel, 
the  furnace  should  be  managed  carefully. 
We  found  it  a  good  plan  about  10  o'clock 
at  night  to  close  the  door  of  the  ash-pit  and 
furnace,  and  push  the  ditinper  in  the  chim- 
ney as  far  in  as  possible.  No  air  is  then 
admitted,  except  through  the  crevices  of  the 
iron  work.  The  thermometer  fell  only  49 
during  the  night.  Watered  vines  with  soap 
suds. 

The  last  seven  days  have  been  veiy  mild  for 
the  season :  to^lay  appears  like  an  April 
dav. 

Weather  became  cold  during  the  night. 
Weather  cloudy  and  thawy  for  the  last  three 
days.    The  floor  of  the  vinery  kept  con- 
stantly damp,  and  the  flues  watered  twice  at 


night. 


Rainy  and  thaw. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  vine  bleeding  at  the 

buds.  Weather  clear  and  rather  cool. 
Muscat  vine  continuinjj  to  bleed  excessively, 
and  finding  all  attempts  to  stop  it  unsuccess- 
ful,, we  hastily  concluded  to  prune  it  down 
beyond  the  bleeding  bud,  and  cover  the 
wound  with  bladder  of  triple  thickness  (two 
very  fast :)  this,  it  was  supposed,  would  stop 
it ;  but  in  a  few  moments  the  sap  re.appear<- 
ed,  forcing  its  way  through  other  hudb,  and 
even  through  the  smooth  hark  in  many 
places.  The  buds  on  the  Sweetwater  vines 
in  pots  began  to  swell.  Rain  last  night : 
dull  weather  during  the  day  :'anow  nearly 
gone. 
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Morning  fine ;  afternoon  doody.  When 
fire  is  at  a  red  heat,  the  damper  and  fumaoe 
door  are  closed  to  keep  up  the  heat. 

Bright  morning  ;  weather  cool. 
Quite  warm  and  pleasant  for  the^eeason. 
Weather  changed  last  evening  suddenly;  m 
cold  snow  storm  set  in  to-^ay.  Afternoon 

clear. 

Buds  of  some  h1acl^  Hamburg  vines  beginning 
to  swell,  Dur,'  up  the  inside  border,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  precautions,  destroyed  a 
few  of  the  grape  roots,  which  were  within 
three  inches  of  the  surface.  From  this  cir- 
ca instance,  we  have  determined  not  to  dis- 
turb the  border  outside,  but  merely  to  loosen 
two  inches  below  the  surface :  we  are  satis* 
fied  that  the  vines  have  been  injured  by 
deep  digging  the  bofders.  Cold  severe  . 
last  night  temperature  2^  below  0. 

The  cold  very  severe.  The  sudden  changes 
render  It  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  regu- 
lar temperature  in  the  houde,  which  should 
not  stand  (at  this  stage  of  forcing)  below 60©. 
The  house  having  originally  been  intendf^ 
for  a  rrra[)L  ry  without  firs  heat,  it  is  not  well 
adapted  to  forcing. 

Weather  cool  and  pleasant. 

Buds  of  the  vine  in  pot  breaking. 

Buds  of  Haraburgs  breaking*    Snow  last  night. 

Quite  cold  last  night.  Windy. 
Buds  of  Hambuigs  mostly  breaking.  Owing 
to  the  changeable  weather,  there  is  some 
fear  that  there  has  been  too  much  heat,  as  a 
few  of  the  shoots  appear  weak.  Plenty  of 
air  has  been  given  daily. 
Buds  of  Muscat  of  Alesandria 
buds  appear  on  the  Haroburgs. 


The  buds  have  broken  remarkably  fine  :  al- 
most every  bud  throughout  the  house  is 
opening.  Longest  shoot  on  Hamburg  was 
four  luciics  a.t  noon.  The  Muscat,  whicb 
broke  first  last  year,  is  now  the  most  back 
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waid.  Qnere^fe  it  not  owing  ut  eaomm 
bleeding  ? 


Atirr  this  period,  tlie  thennoiTirtf-r  wfts  obaer^* 

e<i  only  Ht  lunririn^  and  iii  iii</lit. 
The  teinperalurp   rRHL:ii)L'    Iruiii  to  80^ 

durin<r  the  remniiifiei-  of  th*^  day,  with  an 
ai>uiitiaiice  of  air  ia  guod  weather. 


The  last  six  clays  doudy ;  wind  east ;  quite 
cold  iast  night  for  the  seeson. 


Toppf  f]  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  one  joint  above 
the  TruiL,  and  when  the  lower  shoots  appear 
weak;  top  tho  leading  shoot  of  the  vine. 

Oiecontinaed  syringing  the  vines. 


A  few  clusters  of  flowers  began  to  open  on  two 
vines. 


The  last  three  days  wind  n^rth. east,  with 
much  rain  ;  to-dav  s^oet  and  ruin. 

Grapf^??  lilf)  "Miiiii<:  h'^iintifiilly  :  ke(.';i  up  a  high 
teiiiperature  with  ni'  istiire,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cloudy  during  the  day. 

Floor  sprinkled  to  create  a  fine  steam. 

A  &w  clusters  of  flowers  open  on  the  Muscal 
oif  Alexandria. 
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Temporatuic  ktpt  up.  The  thermometei  should 
not  be  allowed,  at  this  stage  of  the  growth  of 
the  vines,  to  fall  below  75® ;  but  owing  to  the 
faulty  construction  of  the  koQse,  it  has  been  al- 
most impossible  to  keep  up  a  regular  heat. 

The  grapNds  od  the  black  Hamburg  vinea  are 
mostly  set ;  those  at  the  top  of  ibe  house  as 
large  as  small  peas,  while  those  below  are  just 
out  of  Uoom.  Many  of  the  bunches  show  gieat 
promise,  and  the  vines  look  renmrkably  vigoiotts 
and  strong,  with  the  exception  of  one  vine,  next 
the  partition  glass,  which  inarle  the  largest  wood 
last  soa^nn,  apparently  fully  lipe  and  lilile  pith  ; 
notwithsianding  these  favourablo  proffii>?es,  it 
showed  little  fruit,  and  the  shoots  are  .MXidll  and 
weak. 

Cut  out  about  fifty  bunches  in  thinning. 


Commenced  syringing  again,  twice  a  day,  in  lliia 
weather.  Moisture  is  also  ]>1  ntifuliy  supplied 
by  keeping  tlte  pans  well  filled  with  water* 


Much  rain  during  the  last  wppIc  :  'hnrc  kept  a 
brisk  fire  in  the  day,  and  admitted  air.  The 
vines  look  finely.  Continue  thiniii[:i;  and 
shouldering  the  bunches,  after  cutting  out  about 
one  half  their  number.  [By  shouldering  is  un- 
derstood tying  up  the  shoulders  on  the  large 
clusters  to  the  trellis,  so  that  they  may  not  p 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  bunch.] 


Plenty  of  air  admitted. 


Grapes  now  swelHnij  off  finely. 

Abundance  of  moisture  kept 
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A  fine  mill  to-day.    The  mcmth  has  been  rather 
cool ;  seyeral  nights  the  patst  week  the  earth 

has  frozen  slightly.    The  grapes  are  now  swell- 
ing finely.    Continue  to  thin  the  fruit  daily. 
The   process  of  thinning  the  berries  rontimipd, 
taking  out  some  almost  every  day,  ami  aiwaya 
the  snoalleat. 


Abundance  of  air  given  in  fine  weatlier. 


Next  yearns  bearing  wood  oarefolly  laid  in. 


64 
69 


The  month  of  May  has  been,  as  a  whole,  unta- 
vourable  for  the  grape.  Much  rainy  and  dull 
weather :  we  have  been  obliged  to  li^ht  fires 
every  night,  and  occasionally  in  the  day-  The 
grapes  have  been  often  looked  over  and  thinned, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  iheeciBaors  have  been  used 
too  sparingly. 


All  lateral  branohes  cut  dean  out 


Bunches  supported  by  tying  to  the  trellis. 


The  grapes  have  now  completed  their  stoning  pro- 
cess, and  a  few  near  the  furnace  swelling  off. 
No  mildew,  or  disease  of  any  kind,  has  yet  been 
discovered,  and  the  vines  generally  have  the 
most  liealthy  and  vigorous  appearance.  The 
weather  has  been  diHl  and  disagreeable,  whicli 
has  rendered  fires  necessary. 


A  fow  of  the  black  Hamburgs  tuA  Zinfiodal% 
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near  the  flue,  perceived  to  oe  changing  colour. 
Weather  quite  unfavourable  ;  rires  at  night. 

Syringing  now  discontinued. 


The  month,  thus  far,  has  been  remarkable  for  high 
winds,  which  have  injured  many  plants. 


The  grapes  are  now  swelling  finely.  Ti-.ose  at 
the  western  fine  mostly  coloured  ;  also  the  Zin- 
find.'il  next.  The  second  vine  from  the  partition, 
having  to  sustain  the  heaviest  crop,  is  rather 
backward,  and  we  fear  some  of  the  berries  may 
shrink  :  having  left  different  quantities  on  vines 
of  the  same  apparent  strength,  we  shall  be  able 
to  ascertain  their  powers  of  maturation. 

After  this  period  the  thermometrical  observations 
were  discontinued  ;  as  the  crop  was  now  begin- 
ning to  colour,  and  the  weather  generally  warm, 
abundance  of  air  is  admitted  in  all  fine  weather. 

Bunches  of  the  Zinfindal  near  the  furnace,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  are  now  perfectly  coloured, 
and  apparently  ripe.    Ceased  making  fires. 

A.  little  air  is  admitted  at  night.  Weather  de- 
lightful. 


July  4. — Cut  six  bunches  of  Zinfindal  grapes  ;  the  largest 
a  pound  and  a  half;  weight  of  the  whole,  five  pounds  and  a 
quarter. 

(Mh. — Exhibited  Zinfindal  grapes  at  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

13//i. — Kxhibited  black  Hamburg  grapes  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society's  room.  f 

— A  few  bunches  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  now 
ripe  ;  the  flavour  exceedingly  fine. 

20//i. — Continued  to  cut  Zinfindal  grapes. 

22(i. — The  ripening  of  all  the  grapes  being  now  completed, 
we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  continue  the  diary.  In  the 
vinery  we  shall  cut  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of 
grapes  from  nine  vines,  [being  about  twenty-five  pounds  to 
each.]  The  Hamburgs  average  nearly  one  pound  and  a  quar- 
.er  to  the  buncli  throughout. 

In  the  cold  house,  separated  from  the  vinery  by  the  partition, 
a  little  mildew  was  perceived.  By  dusting  sulphur  on  the  in- 
fected biishes,  the  mischief  is  instantly  checked.    Most  of  the 

20* 
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cultivators  with  whom  we  have  conversed  complaiii  j2:r!PVously 
Df  mildow  this  season,  and  somo  have  lost  part  of  their  crops  bj 
inattention  on  its  first  appearance. 

Aug.  10/A. — Ai^ain  exhibited  som^  of  the  Hamburg  grapes 
at  the  Massac! iusetts  Horlicultaial  Society's  room.  Ono  fine 
bunch  weighed  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and  a  beautiiul  cluster 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  one  pound  Some  of  the  berries  of  the 
ibrmer  measured  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  latter 
three  and  a  quarter  by  three  and  three  quarter  inches. 

Another  season  we  intend  to  tise  a  larger  quantity  of  eoap 
suds  on  the  grape  border.  Have  not  paid  sufficient  attentkm 
to  the  watering  of  the  border,  and  the  inside,  especially,  must 
have  suffered.  Another  fault  to  be  removed  next  year  is,  to  tie 
up  all  the  projecting  grapilons  as  well  as  the  shoulders,  which 
would  allow  the  grapes  to  swell  without  crowding. 

The  grapes  in  the  cold  house  are  swelling  finely.  The 
bunches  were  thinned  much  more  severely  than  in  the  vinery, 
but,  notwithstanding  tliis,  they  are  all  filled  up,  and  many  are 
too  crowded.  The  berries  are  also  larger  than  the  grapes  in  t)ie 
vinery,  though  none  of  the  clusters  have  attained  the  same  size. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  shrivelling  or 
shrinking  of  grapes :  none  of  the  clusters  in  the  vinery  were 
affected ;  but  in  the  cold  house,  some  ahri veiling  was  pierceived 
on  a  few  bunches.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  moisture 
given  after  the  grapes  begin  to  colour^  and  want  of  sufficient 
air,  are  the  causes. 

To  insure  a  good  crop  of  grapes,  we  are  satisfied  that'  they 
must  have — plenty  of  heat^^eahf  of  car — flerUy  of  moisture^ 
Hvere  Ikimiing  of  buncku — ^and  severe  thinning  of  berries.  The 
vines,  also,  must  be  pruned  often,  and  kept  free  :  the  wood 
never  crowded.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  airinor  of 
the  house*  which  must  bp  done  gradually,  that  there  may  be  at 
no  time  a  sudden  chaiif^c  in  the  temperature. 

With  such  attenti  )ti,  and  the  prerequisite  of  a  rich  border, 
on  a  dry  subsoil,  good  crops  of  fine  grapes  are  always  to  be  ob. 
tained.  The  vines  require  much  moisture  until  they  have  com- 
pleted their  last  swell,  when  the  moisture  should  be  withdrawn." 

Insects  and  disbases.  When  properly  grown  under  glass, 
the  grape  is  a  very  vigorous  plant,  liable  to  ^w  diseases.  The 
bleeding  which  often  happens  at  the  commencement  of  growth, 
usually  ceases  without  doing  harm,  when  the  foliage  b^ns  to 
expand.  If  excessive,  it  may  be  stopped  by  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  cheese  parin<7s  and  one  part  lime,  applied  to  the  wound. 
The  red-spider  which  sometimes  infests  vineries  kept  at  a  hicrh 
temperature,  is  usually  destroyed  by  coatin*»  over  the  flues  with 
a  wash  of  quick  lime  and  sulphur,  after  which,  the  hous»^  mnsf 
be  Jiept  clot»ed  for  half  a  day.    The  smaller  insects  whioii  o3ca* 
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flionally  prey  on  the  young  shoots,  are  eag{1y  kept  down  by 
syringing  the  parts  aflfWcted,  with  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap. 

Varistibs.  There  are  in  the  catalogues  a  vast  number  of 
names  of  grapes,  many  of  which  belong  to  the  same  fruit.  But 
there  are  really  only  twenty  or  thirty  varieties  which  are  at  all 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  gardens.  Indeed,  the  most  experienced 
gardeners  are  satisfied  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  sorts  for 
their  vineries,  and  the  sorts  universally  admired  are  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  While  Muscadine,  and  Muslti  of 
Alexandria.  We  will  describe  all  the  finest  foreign  giapns 
that  have  l)een  introducodj  and  for  the  sake  of  sin)j)lifying  Uieir 
arranixemcnt,  shall  divide  them  into  three  classes  ;  1st,  those 
with  (lark  red,  purple  or  black  herries  ;  2d,  tiiose  with  wliite  or 
yellow  berries  ;  3d,  those  with  ligiit  red,  rose-coloured,  gray,  or 
9triped  berries. 


Ciuss  I.    Grapes  with  dark  rcdy  purple,  or  black  berries. 


1.  Black  ChvmsM,  Thomp. 


Black  MoriUoo. 
Auveme. 
Auvenia. 
Pineau. 

True  Burgundy. 
SmaU  Hiack  Cluater. 
Black  Burgundy. 
Euljr  iUftcii. 


JAnd.  Morillon  ndr. 

Franc  Pim-au. 
[mkr.  Auvernw  liouge. 

Vrai  AuvernaH. 
J  RaUiQ  de  Bourguigne. 

Bcliwanor.  I 


of  ike 


This  excellent  hardy  grape  is  the  true  Burgundy  grape  so 
highly  valued  for  wine  in  France.  It  is  readily  distinf^iiished 
from  Miller's  Burgundy,  by  llie  absence  of  the  down  on  its 
leaves,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  that  sort.  Tfee  fruit  is 
very  sweet  and  excellent,  and  the  hardiness  of  the  vine  renders 
it  one  uf  tiie  best  varieties  for  the  open  air  ia  ihia  climate. 

Bunches  small,  compact,  (i.  e.  berries  closely  set.)  Berries 
middle  sized,  roundish-oval.  Skin  deep  black.  Juice  sweet 
and  good.  Ripens  in  the  open  air  about  th^  20th  of  Septembar, 
Thompson  gives  more  tiian  40  synonymes  to  this  grape. 

2.  Black  Frontignan.  §  Thomp* 

Muscat  Noir. 

8ir  William  Rowley's  BIsek. 

Muscat  Noir  Ordinaire* 
Purple  Fruniignan.  . 
Black  Frontignac.  V 
Purple  ConsSniia. 
Black  Coiistantia,  (of  some.) 
Buunlates  d«s  HatttM  I'yrAiwet. 
Muocst  lioir  <U  Junk, 


Xn  excellent  grape  for  the  vinery,  originally  from  the  tows 
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9f  Frontignan,  in  FruQce,  where  it  and  other  similar  sorts  are 
largely  cultivated  for  making  the  Muscadine  or  Frontignac 


Wine. 


BunchoR  r.ither  long.  Berries  of  medium  size,  round,  quite 
black.    Skin  thin,  flavour  musky  and  rich.   Ripens  in  October, 

A  good  bearer. 

The  BLUE  FRO^TIGNAN,  {Violct  FronUgnaii  and  Black  Co«- 
larUion^  of  sonne,)  is  i  aiher  inferiour  to  the  above,  having  only  a 
slightly  musky  flavour ;  the  bunches  are  more  compact,  the 
berries  not  quite  round,  purplish,  witli  a  thick  ekin. 

8.  Black  Hamburch.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  Speechlj. 


Wiumer's  Black  Hambaigb. 
Purple  Hamburgh. 

Red  Hamburgh. 
Bruwu  Hamburgh.  ' 
Dutch  Uamburgli. 
Victoria. 
Salisbury  Violet. 
Hampiiia,  Court  Viue. 
Valentine's. 
Gibaraiter. 
Fraukemlaie. 


Frankenthaier. 
Frankeniltaler  Grot  Ndr. 

Blue  TruUinger. 

Trolksr. 

Welscher. 

Fkish  Tiaube. 

Hudler.  . 

Langiiedoc. 

Molirendutte. 

WeiiMhoiziger  Trollinger. 


garderiB. 
ac.  to 
Thomp, 


The  Black  Hamburgh  has  lon^  been  considered  the  first  of 
black  grapes  ibr  the  vinery;  but  it  will  very  rarely  perfect  its 
fruit  out  of  doors.  Its  very  large  size  and  most  luscious  Aa> 
vour  render  it  universally  esteemed. 

Bunches  large,  (about  nine  inches  deep,)  J  \ 

and  mostly  with  two  shoulders,  making  it  ^.^^—^^ 
broad  at  the  top.    Berries  very  large  (fig.  II 
03,)  roundish,  slightly  inclining  to  oval. 
Skin  rather  thick,  deep  brownish  purple, 
becoiniiiL^  nearly  black  at  full  maturity.' 
Fiavoui  very  sugary  and  rich.    A  good  and 
regular  bearer. 

WiLMOT  s  New  Black  IIamburgit  is  a 
recent  variety  which  is  said  to  bear  larger  f jg.  93.  BkukBam' 
and  handsomer  fruit.  iws*. 

4.  Black  Pbxnce.  §  Lind.  Ttiomp. 


AUcant. 
Black  SpanSrii. 

Black  Vult-ntia. 
Black  Fortu^^ 
Bustuo. 


Sir  A.  Pytchcs*  Black. 
Pocock's  Damascus.  i  ^ 

Cambrid^'e  Botanic  GanlMI.  >  'rA.««« 
Stewanl-s  Black  PrinOd.  » 
Black  Liitboii. 


The  Black  Prince  is  very  highly  esteemed.  It  is  hardier 
than  the  Black  Hamburgh,  ripening  very  well  here  in  good 
•itoations  in  the  open  air,  and  bearing  profusely,  with  the  eawest 
eidlure^  in  tho  viuer}*. 
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Bitnohef  long  and  ool  generally  HhoQldeied,  berrin  large, 
niuw  thiuly  aet^  ov»i  Skia  thick,  black,  oovei^d  whh  a  thtek 
blue  bloom.   Flavour  firat  rate-^weat  and  ezoeileaU 

5.  Black  LomAaDV.  §  Lind.  Tbomp. 

Wests'  Sl  Felers. 
Puoitah 

Money 

Katiiui  ties  Carmm. 

Butiohes  large  and  long,  with  shoulders.  Berries  large^ 
roundish-oval.  Skin  thin,  very  black  at  maturity.  Flavour 
very  rich  and  sugary.  The  leaves  are  rather  small,  and  turn 
purple  as  the  Iruit  ripens.  Thompson  considers  this  synony- 
mous with  the  Foonah  grape  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
from  Bombay.  It  requires  a  pretty  high  temperature,  and  is 
tbeu  a  great  bearer. 

6.  Black  Morocco.  Thomp. 

Le  Coeur.  lAtul. 
Ajtsell's  Large  Ovai  Biack. 
Black  MuiictMiel. 
KMain  <t'l£i(fNigne. 

A  large  and  showy  grape,  ripening  late,  but  requiring  a  gocxi 
deal  of  lieat.  The  blossoms  are  a  little  imperfect,  and  require 
to  be  iertilizcd  with  those  of  the  Black  Hanaburgh,  or  some 
other  hardy  soi  i. 

Bunches  large ;  berries  very  large,  oval ;  skin  thick,  dark 
red,  flavour  tolerabljr  aweet  and  rich. 

7.  Black  Saint  Peter's.  (  Thomp. 

Saint  Peter's.  Lmd.  SjpeaeUg. 

Black  Paletttine. 

OldakMr't  Wimc^  St  Petw'a 

A  capital  variety,  ripening  quite  late  and  wiich  may  be  kept 
on  the  vines  if  it  is  allowed  to  ripen  in  a  cool  house  until  wiuter* 
This  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  tor  a  vinery  without  fire- heat. 

Bunches  of  pretty  good  size,  rather  loose.  Borries  rather 
large,  round.  6km  thin  and  black.  Flavour  delicatej  swee^ 
and  excellent. 

8.  Black  Mvscat  of  Alexandria.  Thomp. 

Rea  Muscat  of  AI  \;\i;di  l:i.  Lind* 
Red  i'lviuinac  ul  Jcru^uicm. 

BtiiMliaa  laige,  and  shouldered.   Beirica  lai||»i  oval ,  iMm 
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thiolc,  of  a  reddish  colour,  becoming  black  at  iimtunty.  Vonh 
quite  Brniy  with  a  hch  musky  flavour.  Requires  a  vineiy  wiiH 
ftre-heat. 

9.  Black  Teifoli.  Thomp* 
BImek  Gnpe  UroB  IMpoU.  idrntSpttdL 

This  grape,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  fniif.  is  said  to  be 
a  large  and  very  excellent  one,  ripening  late,  and  well  wonhy 
of  a  place  in  the  vinery.    It  requires  some  fire-heat. 

Bunches  ol"  medium  size,  shouldered,  rather  loose.  Berries 
large,  round,  often  sli<ihtly  flattened.  Stones  quite  small.  Skin 
thin,  piirpUdli  black,  slii^litly  covered  with  bloom.  Flesh  tendei 
and  bweet,  with  a  very  high  flavoured,  nch  juice. 

10*  Black  Muscadtnb.   Lind.  Hioinp. 

Black  Chasselai 
Ciui£8eia»  noir ! 

A  pretty  good  black  grape,  w^rcely  sacoeeding  well,  how- 
•ver,  ia  the  open  air,  aod  inferior  to  other  sorts  for  the  vinery. 

Bunches  of  medium  siz^,  compact.  Berries  round ish-oval« 
Skin  thick,  black,  overspread  with  a  Uae  bloom.  Juice  aweel^ 
and  of  pretty  good  flavour. 

11.  Black  SwsBTWATsa.   Thotnp.  Lind. 

Wftler  Zoet  Ndr. 

Bunches  small,  compact.  Berries  small,  round.  Skin  thin, 
with  a  sweel  and  pleasant  juice.  A  second  rate»  but  nUbai 
haidy  sort. 

12.  Kablt  Black  July.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

July  Gmpe^ 

Madeleine. 

M&deleine  Noir, 

Rul'^in  precuce.  Poitt'au. 

MorUlun  lluiif.   O.  Duk. 

De  St.  Jean. 

Seliwttraer  Friihiei^ger  1 

Burgunder.  \   of  tJie 

August  Traube.  (Germans, 
Jsoubi  Btnuibe.  J 

The  earliest  of  grapes,  and  chiefly  Valued  for  the  dessert  on 
that  account.  In  Uie  open  air  it  ripens,  here»  the  last  of  July, 
or  early  in  August.  The  leaves  are  rather  smalls  and  ligh« 
green  above  and  beneath. 

Bunches  small  and  compact.    Berries  small,  quite  round. 
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Skin  thick,  black,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flayour  mode- 
rately sweet,  but  not  rich  or  perfumed. 

13.  EsrERiONE.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Turner's  Black. 
Hardy  Blue  Windsor. 
Cumberland  Lodge. 

The  Esperione  is  a  hardy,  luxuriant,  and  prolific  grape, 
growing  as  well  in  the  open  air  as  the  Muscadine,  and  even 
better  in  many  situations.  It  is  yet  very  rare  with  us,  bu( 
merits  more  general  cultivation. 

Bunches  large,  shouldered,  like  the  Biack  Hamburgh  in  size. 
Berries  round,  or  occasionally  flattened,  and  often  indented  with 
a  groove.    Skin  thick,  dark  purple,  powdered  with  a  thick  blun 
bloom.    Flesh  adheres  to  the  skin,  of  a  pleasant,  sprightly  fla 
vjur,  not  very  rich. 

14.  Miller's  Burgundy.    Lind.  Thomp.  Speechly. 


Miller  Grape.  Miiller. 
Le  Meunier.  MuUevrebe. 

Monllon  Tacoun6.  .        Muroue  Farinaccio. 
Fromente.  Pulvenilenia. 
Aleutica  liu  Po.  Farineux  uoir. 

Sauvigiiieii  noir.  Noirin. 


^  of  European 
gardens. 


A  favourite  variety,  long  known  and  cultivated  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  as  a  hardy  grape  for  wine  and  table  use.  It  ripens 
pretty  well  in  the  open  air,  and  is  readily  known  by  the  dense 
covering  of  cottony  doum  which  lines  both  sides  of  the  leaves, 
whence  the  name  miller^s  grape. 

^  Bunches  short,  thick,  and  compact.  Berries  roundish-oval, 
very  closely  set  together.  Skin  thin,  black,  with  a  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  tender,  abounding  with  a  sweet  high  flavoui'ed  juice. 
Each  berry  contains  two  small  seeds. 


Class  11,    Chapes  loith  White  or  Yellow  berries. 


15.  CiOTAT.    rhomp.  Lind.  Duh. 

Parsley-leaved. 
White  Parsley-leaved. 
Parsley-leaved  Muscadine. 
Malroiiey  Mu^cudiue. 
Raisin  d'Autriche. 

The  Parsley-leaved  grape,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  remarkable 
for  iti  very  deeply  divided  leaves,  quite  unlike  those  of  anv 
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otn^r  sort.  T(  snccepds  very  well  with  us  in  iKe  open  air,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  a  valuable  sort,  but  it  is  greatly 
superior  in  flavour  when  grown  under  glass. 

Hunches  of  middle  size,  long,  rather  loose.  Berries  round 
8kin  liiin,  white,  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  not  rich  fla 
vourcd  juice. 

7*here  ia  a  variety  of  thb  grape  with  red  fruit. 

16.  Chassclas  MirsQtr^.  §  Thorop.  Dull. 

Mittk  Chnnfiat 
LbCooc 

A  yery  delicious  grape,  the  highest  flavoured  Chanelai^ 
paving  muob  of  the  flavour  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  long  and  rather  loose.  Berriea 
middle  size,  round.   Skin  thin,  yellowish  white.    Flesh  tender 
with  an  abundant  juice,  of  a  rich  musky  flavour.  Leaves 
smaller  and  deeper  green  than  those  of  the  Sweetwater  or  Mua 
cadine. 

17.  CHABLSWoaTH  ToKAY.  Thomp. 

A  new  variety  very  recently  received  from  England,  reputeo 
to  be  of  superior  quality. 

Bunches  long,  compact.  Berries  large,  oval ;  skin  thiclLi 
white.   Flavour  rich  and  excellent}  with  a  Muscat  perfume. 


18.  Easlt  Whitb  Malvasia.  l%oinp 

Ih4 


Morm  Chawelas.  Mornair  biaiic 

EMljr  CtwMetat.  Le  Melier. 

Grove  EnH  SweSlWalW.  Mulior  hlanr. 

While  Meiier.  Biauc  do  BonneuiL^  > 

A  nice  early  grape,  and  a  good  bearer,  which  is  in  fact  only 
an  earlier  variety  of  the  Chasselas.  It  bears  very  well  in  the 
open  air. 

Bunches  in  size  and  form,  much  like  those  of  the  white  Chas 
aelas  or  Royal  Muicadine.    Berries  round,  yellowish  white* 
8kin  thin.    Flesh  sweet,  juicy  and  agreeaUe  in  flavour. 
Ripens  in  August.   The  leaves  aie  pale  green  on  tlie  upper 
sidS)  slightly  downy  below,  cut  into  five,  rather  deep  lobes. 

19.  PiTKASioir  Wkrb  CLiraTBB.  4 

A  pretty  hardy  grape,  raised  in  Pitmaston,  England,  froin 
the  Black  Cluster,  ripening  rather  earlier  than  the  Sweetwater, 
of  good  quality  and  well  deserving  a  place  wbaie  the  foreigB 
grapes  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air. 
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Bunches  of  medium  «ze,  compact  and  shouldered.  Bemei 
middle  sized,  round.    Skin  thin,  amber  colour,  occasional; v 
-  tinged  with  a  little  russet  when  fully  ripe.    Flesh  tender,  juicy, 
«w6et  and  azoellent.  / 

90.  RoTAL  MuscADiNB.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 


Amber  Muscadine  Chanselas  blanc. 

Early  White  Tenerifib.  CJuMelM  da  FoBt^tneM—i. 

floldpn  Chasselas.  D*Al1lois.  ^ 

While  Chauelaa.  Baiain  de  Champagne. 


OC  (0 


A  truly  excellent  grape  in  all  respects— one  of  the  very  best 
.lS»r  hardy  culture  in  this  climate,  or  for  the  vinory.    It  is  every 

where  hio;h]y  rsteemed,  and  is  the  Chasselaa 

•par  excellence  of  the  French. 

Bunches  large,  and  shouldered.  Berries, 
(fig.  94;)  lar£rer  than  those  of  the  Sweetwater, 
round.  Skia  tiiin,  at  first  greenish  white,  but 
turning  to  an  amber  colour  when  fully  ripe. 
Flesh  tender,  with  a  rich  and  delicious  fla- 
vT^^iT^atial  Ripens  here  about  the  20th  of  Septem. 

^Muscadine!^^^  her.  Wood  aod  foliage  stionger  than  those  of 
the  Sweetwater. 

21.  Scotch  Whits  Clvstbh.  §  Thomp. 

Blacksmith's  While  CluBter. 

This  is  a  new  grape,  not  yet  fairly  tested  in  this  country,  but 
which  is  likely  to  proye  a  valuable  one  for  garden  culture,  as  it 
has  the  reputation  in  England  of  being  very  hardy,  very  early, 
and  a  great  bearer.  It  was  raised  from  the  seed  by  a  black* 
smith  of  Edinburgh  in  1813. 

Bunches  of  middle  size,  compact.  Berries  medium  siied, 
roundish-oval.  Skin  white,  thin.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweety 
and  excellent. 


22.  Sybiak.    Thomp.  Lind.  Speech. 

JSawi. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  grape  mentioned  in  the  scriptures 

as  fonnd  by  the  Tsraplitrs  on  thr  brook  of  Eschol,  tbf^  bunches 
of  which  were  so  I  a  ]■";«■  as  to  be  borne  on  a  staflf  by  two  men. 
It  is  a  very  superb  looking  fruit,  and  has  been  grown  in  this 
country  to  very  large  size.  In  England,  bunches  of  it  have 
been  produced  weighing  19^  lbs.  It  is  much  inferiour  in  fla. 
vour  lo  No.  24,  an4  is,  peiimps,  tjierefofe  scarcely  desirable  ill 
a  small  ooUectiont 
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Bunches  enormously  large,  and  rejjularly  formed,  with  broad 
phou.iiers.  Berries  hiPf^e,  oval.  Skin  thick,  white  at  first,  but 
becoming  a  tawny  yellow,  or  ai'i  i^r  when  at  full  maturity. 
Flesh  fiDn  and  solid,  moderately  jwtcv  and  sweet,  though  n  -t 
rich.  Will  hang  till  Christmas  m  a  vinery.  The  wood  aiiJ 
foliage  ar«  very  large. 

^•3.  Verdelro*   Tbomp.  Lind. 

Verdal. 

Venlilliio, 

Madtsir*  Wine  Grape. 

A  vigorous  growing  grape,  of  good  quality,  from  Madeira, 
which  is  largely  used  in  that  island  for  making  the  best  winos. 

Buiicbes  ratter  smallj  loose.  Berries  small,  rather  coequal 
in  size,  and  often  without  seeds.   Skin  thin,  8emi4raoL(>arent, 

Jellowish-green,  a  little  tinged  with  russet  when  ve./  ripe, 
nice  a  little  acid  at  first,  but  rich  and  excellent  at  matL/tty. 

34.  Whitb  Muscat  of  Alexandria*  §  Thomp.  LvAd. 

Front  mac  of  Alexandria.  )  jiKiig- 

Jeruhalem  Muscat.         J  Mwer. 

Malaga. 

Wliiu!  MitHcaU 

Totffiihara  Park  Muscat. 

White  Muscat  uf  Lunel. 

Lunel. 

Muscat  d* Alexandria. 

Paftse-lungue  Musqud.  DulL 
Faase  Mu^iue. 

The  most  delicious  of  all  grapes,  but  requires  t«>  be  grown 
under  glass  in  this  climate.  In  favourable  seasons  it  reaches 
maturity  well  in  a  vinery  without  firo-heat.  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  attain  its  highest  flavour  except  with  the  aid  of  ariifi. 
cial  heat. 

Bunches  very  largo,  often  9  to  12  inches 
long,  rather  loose  and  irrefrular.  Berries, 
(fig.  95,)  very  large,  an  inch  or  more  long, 
oval.  Skio  lliick,  white  or  pale  amber  when 
fully  ripe.  Flesh  quite  firm  and  crisp,  with 
a  pecnlia'rly  musky,  rich,  perfumed  fliavour, 
very  delicious.  «3eeds  small,  and  occasion- 
ally absent  from  the  larger  berries*  This 
variety  is  a  very  strong  grower,  and  is 
raised  in  great  perfection  about  Boston.  It 
will  hang  a  long  time  on  the  vines.   

Mr.  Thompson  considers  the  Malaga  Yig.  95.   While  AfMieai 
grape  (brought  to  this  country  in  jars,)  as       of  Alexandria. 
synonymous.    It  is  piclLed  so  early  for  importation  as  to  have 
Utile  flavour. 
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The  CiJiifoif-Hiu.  Muscat,  an  Englnii  seedUng,  closelj  fft 
•embles  this  grape,  but  the  flesh  is  firmer,  the  skio  j^lower^  mad 
it  is  not  quite  so  rich  in  flavour.  It  also  sets  rather  badly,  re- 
quiriog  to  be  fertilized  by  hand  with  the  pollen  of  sooie  othef  aorl. 

m 

25.  Whit£  Frositignan*  §  Liod.  Thomp. 

White  CoMtantia.  Moechata  Bianca. 

White  Fniiuniac.  HoMado  Bianco. 

Nepean's  Constantia.  Moecatel  Cummim 

Muscat  Blunc.  Muscatelier. 

Raisin  de  Frxintignan.  Wieaier  Muwateller. 

MiMGftl  fiiaoc  de  Jam.  Weine  Mtaeaieii  Tmnbe. 

'ilie  White  Frontiii^nan  is  a  very  favourite  grape,  as  the 
i  .iiy  names,  quoted  above,  by  which  it  is  known  in  various 
pu.  18  of  Europe  sufficiently  prove.  Its  liardy  habit,  uniform 
prouactiveness  in  the  vinery,  and  most  luscious  flavour,  malce 
It  every  where  esteemed. 

Butfohes  of  medium  size,  or  pretty  long,  and  without  shotll- 
ders.  Berries  middle  sized,  round,  rather  thickly  set.  Skki 
thin,  iiull  white  or  yellow,  covered  with  a  thin  Uooro.  Flesh 
tendez,  wiih  a  rich,  perfumed,  musky  flavour. 

26.  Whitb  Sweetwater.  Thomp« 

Early  White  M oscadina. 
White  Mui^cadine,  {of  land.} 
Early  Sweetwater. 
8tlUwaKl*t  Sweetwater. 
Dutch  Sweetwater. 
Cha^selas  Frecobe. 
Chacselas  EovaL 
Water  Ztwie  Blanc 

This  g  Are  is  better  known,  and  moie  commonly  cultivated 
than  any  other  in  this  country,  althoujrn  it  is  inferior  to  the 
Royal  Muscadine,  it  did'ers  from  the  latter  in  having  weaker 
wood,  and  open,  loose,  hunches  of  a  paler  colour. 

Bunches  middle  sized,  loose  or  open,  usually  with  many 
small  imperfect  hemes,  shouldered.  Berries  of  the  middle  size, 
round.  Skin  thin,  clear  watery  green,  rarely  becoming  amber 
except  very  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  crisp,  watery, 
iweet,  but  not  high  flavoured.  Ripens  in  the  open  air  from  the 
20th  to  the  last  of  August— a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Royal 
Muscadine. 

27.  Write  Tokat.  Thomp. 

GemiiDe  Tokay.  IM,  Spmk, 
Gray  Tokay  I 
TokaiUaiic. 

This  it  the  finilt  from  which  the  deUoious  Tokay  wiM«f 
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Hungar}'  is  made.  We  have  ripened  it  very  well  in  the  opeu 
«r.    Its  flavour  is  good  atid  iis  aroma  peculiarly  agreeable. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact.  Berries  rounded  oval, 
i^xmely  set*  Skia  thin,  of  a  dull  white.  Flesh  very  delicate, 
sweet  and  perfumed.  Leaves  deeply  5-lobed>  and  oorered  with 
a  satiny  down  on  the  lower  sttrfaoe. 

88.  White  Hambuegh.  Th<»i^ 

White  Lisbon. 
White  Portugal. 
White  AUarin. 

This  is  the  Portugal  gmpr  of  commerce  which  is  so  larircly 
exported  to  different  parts  of  tiie  world  in  jar.s.  If  is  not  a  higii 
flavoured  though  a  very  showy  grape,  and  will  hang  a  long 
lime  on  the  vines  after  maturity.    It  requires  a  vinery. 

Bunches  very  large  and  loose.  Berries  large,  oval.  Shin 
thick,  greenbh-white.  Flesh  solid,  sweet,  and  sometimes  with 
a  slight  Muscat  flavour.  Bunches  of  this  variety  weighing  over 
«  three  pounds  have  been  grown  near  Boston* 

29.  White  Nice.   Thomp.  Mcintosh. 

A  very  large  and  showy  fruit,  and,  in  a  vinery  with  firc-heat, 
a  very  excellent  sort.  M-lntosh,  an  English  frardener  of  repu- 
tation, has  <^rown  bunches  of  iliis  the  Wldte  Nice  to  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  eighteen  pounds,  and  considers  it  one  of  the 
noblest  of  grapes." 

Bunches  very  large,  with  ]r\n^c  shoulders.  Berrjps  roundish, 
medium  size,  thinly  distributed  over  the  shoulders  and  sides  of 
the  bunch.  Skin  thin,  rather  tou^h,  greenish-white,  becoming, 
finally,  a  little  yellowish.  Fk  sli  crisp,  sweet,  and  of  very  good 
flavour.  Leaves  and  wood  very  strong,  the  latter  remarkably 
downy  beneath. 

80.  White  Rissling.  Thomp. 

Schlosg  Johannisbexg. 
Rndesheimerberg. 

Fetit  ItKessliiig. 
OrcMRer  RIewBiiff. 

'    Kieier  Eiadiog. 

The  most  celebrated  grape  of  the  Rhine,  producing  tlin  eele. 
brated  hock  wines.  It  is  yet  little  known  in  this  country,  but 
from  its  very  [jreat  hardiness  and  productiveness,  in  the  cold 
districts  of  its  native  soil,  we  hope  to  find  in  it  a  valuable  ao* 
f^uijuiion  £or  >ur  gardeus — if  not  for  oui  vineyards. 

21* 
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BuMhet  of  mediam  siie,  compact,  fierriet  rather  maaSl 
vnunfl.  Skin  thia.  Flesh  tender  and  juicy,  with  sweet  ana- 
sprightly  pleasant  flavour. 


CUm  UL   Grapes  wUk  Ught  rtd^  roae-eoZiMire^  or  ilr^petf 

herriet. 


81.  Albpi*o.   Thomp.  Lind. 

Switzerl&nd  Grape, 
Striped  MuMcadine. 
Variegated  Ctiaawlag. 
Kaisin  Suime. 
Raiiiin  d'Ales. 
Cliasitelas  ponachi. 
Mauritian  panacli^. 
Mauriilan  uuir  paoachA. 

A  very  singular  ^^rapo,  the  berries  being  mostly  striped  with 
white  and  black  in  distinct  lines ;  or  sometimes  half  the  boneii 
will  be  black,  and  half  white.  It  bears  very  well,  and  is  de- 
serving a  place  in  the  vinery  of  the  amateur.  The  foliage  is 
also  prettily  striped  in  autumn. 

Bunches  rather  below  medium  size.    Berries  medium  size, 
roundish.   Skin  thin,  striped  with  white  and  dark  red,  or  black 
Flesh  juicy,  and  of  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour. 

82.  GaizzLY  FaoNTiONAM.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Red  Froniignan,  (qf  MflMi 
Grizzly  Fruntignaa 
Red  Conatantia. 
Muscat  Rouge. 
Miuicat  Grix. 
Muscado  Ro8!»o. 
Kuromel  Traube. 
Graner  MuMsieller. 

This  delicious  grape  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  vinery  when 

it  is,  to  our  taste,  scarcely  surpassed. 

Bunches  rather  long,  with  narrow  shoulders.  Berries  round, 
of  medium  size,  and  growing  closer  upon  the  bunches  than 
those  of  the  White  Frontignan.  Skin  thick,  pale  brown,  blend- 
ed with  red  and  yellow.  Flesh  very  juicy,  rich,  musky  and 
high  flavoured. 

The  Red  Frontignan  Thompson  considers  the  same  as  the 
foregoing  only  being  more  deeply  coloured  in  some  situations. 
But  Lindley,  with  whom  we  are  inclined  to  agree  in  this  case, 
keeps  it  distinct.  Tlie  latter  describes  the  Reid  FroniigiMui  as 
having  bunches  without  ahoulderub  benies  perfeody  roimd,  aad 
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#eep  red,  flavour  excellent.  These  two  adrts  reqtiirf  mor« 
nareful  comparison. 

^9.  Knight's  Vahieqated  Chassblas.  Thomp. 

A  hybrid  seedling*  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from  the  White 
Chasselas,  impregnated  by  the  Aleppo.  A  curious  and  pretty 
fruit,  but  not  nrst  rate  in  flavour. 

Bunches  rather  long,  unshouldered.  Berries  below  the  mid* 
die  size,  round ,  loosely  set.  Skin  quite  thin,  white,  shaded 
with  Uuish  violet,  sometimes  becoming  purplish  in  the  sun. 
Flesh  tender,  sweet,  and  pleasant.  The  leaves  die  off  in  au- 
tumn of  fine  red  yellow  and  green  colours. 

34*  LoMBA&OY.   Thomp.  Lind. 

Flame  Coloured  Tokay. 
Rhemish  Red. 
Wantage. 

Red  Grape  of  Tamida. 

The  Lorn  hardy  is  remarkable  for  the  very  laxge  size  of  the 
bunches,  which  are  frequently  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long. 
It  is  a  handsome  fruit,  the  berries  thickly  set,  (so  much  so  as  to 
need  a  good  deal  of  thinning,)  and  it  requires  iire*heat  to  bring 

it  to  full  perfection. 

Bundles  very  larLje,  handsomely  formed,  with  larg'  noulderj*. 
Berries  large  roundish.  Skin  thick,  pale  red  or  flame  colour. 
Flesh  firm,  sweet,  with  a  sprightly,  very  good  flavour. 

35.  Rkd  Chasselas.    TlioiDp.  Lind.  Fors. 

Red  Mu^'cadine.  MiU. 
Chas8ela.s  Uougc.  Duh, 

This  grape  a  good  deal  resembles  the  White  Chasselas*  ex> 
eept  that  the  henries  are  slightly  coloured  with  red.  Very  rare- 
ly,  vhen  over  ripe,  they  become  a  dark  red. 

Bunches  loose,  not  large ;  berries  medium  size,  round.  Skin 
thin,  at  first  pale  green,  but  when  exposed  to  the  sun  they  be* 
conie  red.  Flesh  tender,  sweet,  and  very  good.  Not  very 
bardy. 


ii.  CiUUvauon  of  the  Native  Grapes, 


The  better  varieties  of  the  native  grapes,  as  the  Isabella,  Ca. 
tawba,  etc.,  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  fruits  in  the  middle 
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States.  Hardy,  Mgorous,  and  productive,  with  very  tri/ling 
eare  they  yield  the  farmer,  and  the  common  gardener,  Io^vImiii 
the  finer  tbreign  sorts  reautring  much  attentioo  and  oooslderah^ 
expense  in  calture,  are  denied,  the  enjoymsm  of  an  abandanos 

of  very  good  fruit.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New.Vork  wad 
Philadelphia  their  culture  is  carried  to  a  lai^e  extent  for  sup. 
ply  in?  the  markpts,  a  single  grower  on  the  Hndeon,  (Or.  Un- 
(Icrhill,)  sending  thousands  of  baskets  to  New-York  annually. 
In  thb  part  of  the  country  no  fruit  is  more  common  than  the 
Isabella  grapo,  and  many  families  preserve  larfre  quantitirs  foi 
use  during  the  winter  months,  by  packing  them  away,  as  soan  as 
ripe,  in  jars,  boxes,  or  barrels,  between  layers  of  cotton  batting— 
in  which  way  they  may  be  kept  plump  and  fresh  till  March. 

Norili  of  the  42®  of  latitude,  and  cast  of  the  Hu  ison  river, 
these  varieties,  except  in  favourable  situations,  do  ooi  ahvaya 
succeed  perfectly — the  summers  being  frequently  too  short  to 
mature  their  fruit,  and  the  winter  injuring  the  Tines ;  hot  this 
may  be  guarded  uminst  by  planting  them  against  the  sooth  side 
of  walla  and  builmngs.  In  nearly  all  the  nuddle  and  western 
states  they  thrire  perfectly.  But  in  many  koalities  at  the 
south,  especially  in  Geoi^ia,  the  fruit  is  very  liable  to  rot  he* 
fore  ripening,  and  this  is  most  suecessiuUy  remedied  by  mAoW' 
ing  the  vines  to  liin  very  high-^  tlie  tops  of  trees,  or  >fpoe  m 
very  tall  trellis. 

The  varieties  of  native  grapes  at  present  grown  are  chiefly 
either  the  finer  sorts  of  wild  species,  or,  which  is  noost  p^nerally 
the  case,  they  are  accidentally  improved  varieties,  t'.iat  have 
sprung  up  in  woods  and  fields  from  wild  vines,  'i^'hey  are, 
therefore,  but  one  remove  from  a  wild  state,  and,  as;  extensive 
trials  are  now  being  made  by  various  cultivators  i  j  pr  xluce 
new  varieties  from  these,  there  is  little  doubt  thai  in  a  fevv 
years  we  shall  have  many  new  native  sort^  combining  the  good 
qtialities  of  the  be«jt  ibreign  grapes,  with  the  hardiness  of  th^ 
indigenous  ones,  and  with  also  the  necessary  adaptation  to  the 
various  soils  a^^  climates  of  the  United  States. 

Gaudbm  CoLTirBB.  The  garden  cuhuie  of  theae  gv^p^  ic 
very  easy.  They  grow  with  vigour  in  any  soil  not  ah&^lute!* 
poor,  and  bear  abundant  crops  in  sandy  or  heavy  soils,  chough 
being  of  grosser  iiabit  than  many  of  the  foreign  grapes,  they 
refer  a  rather  strong  and  rich  soil.  One  of  the  fi»i  points  U 
e  attended  to  in  plantinjr  them  is  to  secure  a  per/ectly  sunny^ 
ojten  exposure,  as  it  hkiv  always  be  assumed  that,  Mith  us,  no 
mosphere  can  be  too  bright  or  sunny  tor  the  grape  ;  tor  ahliouLih 
it  will  make  the  most  luxuriant  and  vigorous  shoo  s  in  the  shad* 
of  trees  or  buildings,  yet  the  crops  will  bo  small  dind  uncertain, 
and  the  berries  will  be  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  m'jdew. 

In  the  second  place  the  vines  should  be  kept  unthin  modcrak 
Immds,  and  trained  to  an  upHjhi  trellis.   The  isabella  and  C» 
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Utwba  are  so  rampant  in  thrir  growth,  when  young,  tliat  the  in- 
dul^nt  and  gratified  cultivator  is  but  too  apt  to  allow  them  tc 
cover  a  large  space.  Experience,  however,  has  convinced  us 
Uiat  this  is  an  error.  For  two  or  three  seasons,  vines  of  great 
size  will  produce  enormous  crops,**  but  they  soon  exhaust  the 
supply  of  noiifishfiieiit  at  hand,  (which,  indeed,  it  is  diffieuU  to 
supply  agaiD,^  the  Tine  beoomes  fiHed  with  useless,  old  wood, 
andepesdily  becomes  unfruitful  and  worthless.  About  6  or  8 
ftet  apart  we  have  found  to  be  the  best  distance  at  which  to  plant 
thfr  native  grapes.  Assuming  the  trellis  to  be  8  feet  high,  then 
'  aaeh  vine  will  extend  either  way  8  or  4  feet,  covering  a  space  8 
last  square.  In  this  form,  the  roots  and  branches  extending  but 
a  short  distance,  they  may  be  kept  in  high  vigour,  and  a  state 
of  constant  productiveness,  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  system  of  prnnin<x  and  training  thes«  grapes  gen'^rally 
pursued  is  the  upright  mode,  with  the  spur  mode  of  training. 
The  first  seasons'  growth  of  a  newly  planted  vine  is  cut  back 
to  two  buds  the  ensuing  fall  or  spring.  These  two  buds  are 
iillowed  to  form  two  upright  shoots  the  next  summer,  which,  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  arc  brought  down  to  a  iiorizontal  position, 
and  fastened  eaoh  way  to  the  lower  horizontal  rail  of  the  trellis, 
being  shortened  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
root— or  as  &r  each  side  as  the  plant  is  wished  to  extend*  The 
0ext  season,  upright  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  one  foot  apart, 
and  these,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis,  are  also 
stopped.  The  next  year,  the  trellis  being  filled  with  the  vines, 
a  ret  of  lateral  shoots  will  be  produced  from  the  upright  leaders 
with  from  one  to  three  bunclies  upon  each,  which  will  be  the 
fifsi  crop.  The  vine  is  now  perfect,  and,  in  the  spur  mode  of 
pruning,  it  is  only  necessary  at  the  close  of  every  season,  that 
h,  at  the  autumnal  or  winter  pruninn^.  to  cut  back  these  lateral 
shoots,  or  fruit  spurs,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  upright  shoot  from 
which  they  sprung,  and  a  new  lateral  producing  fruit  will  an- 
nually supply  its  place,  to  be  again  cutout  at  the  winter  jiruning. 

After  several  years  bearing,  if  it  is  found  that  the  grapes  fail 
ill  size  or  flavour,  the  vines  should  be  cut  down  to  the  main 
horizontal  shooLs  at  the  bottom  of  the  trellis.  They  will  then 
S|ieedily  make  a  new  set  of  upright  shoots  which  will  produce 
Yoiy  abundantly,  as  at  first. 

It  oamiol  be  denied  that  the  renemat  system  of  training,  (see 
page  331,)  is  certain  of  yielding  always  the  largest  and  finest 
nnat,  thoogh  not  so  large  a  crop— as  half  the  sur&oe  of  the  vine 
is  eimry  year  occupied  with  young  wood,  to  take  the  place  of 
that  annually  cut  out. 

What  we  have  already  stated,  in  page  222,  respecting  pruning 
will  apply  equally  well  here.   If  the  vine  is  fuUy  exposed  to  tfi 

*  Aa  old  viae  of  th«  Isabella,  ^ uii  standing  in  Umm  gardens,  lias  f  roduoed  iflOO 

irfaiton  Si  ^ilMt  to  a 
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run  it  will  require  veiy  little  ramnier  pnimng;  iii  llMt,  iiotM^ 
except  stopping  the  youog  shoots  three  joints  beyond  the  Ihrtheel 
bunch  of  grapest  at  midsummer— for  the  leaves  being  inteniM 
by  nature  to  elaborate  the  sap,  the  more  we  can  retain  oi  them 
(without  robbing  the  fruit  unduly  of  fluids  expended  in  maaing 
new  growth.)  the  larger  and  higher  flavoured  will  be  the  fruit ; 
eareful  experiments  having  proved  that  there  is  no  more  suc> 
ces&ful  mode  of  inripoverishing  the  crop  of  fruit  than  that  of 
pulling  off  the  leaves. 

The  annual  pruning  of  the  hardy  grapes  is  usually  perform- 
ed during  mild  days  in  February  or  March — at  least  a  month 
betare  vegetation  is  likely  to  cojnm  iice.     Many  cultivators 
prefer  to  prune  llieir  vines  in  November,  and,  except  for  cold  • 
latitudes  or  exposures,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  better  season. 

Pivery  third  year,  at  U  a^t,  the  borders  where  the  vines  aro 
growing  should  liave  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  manure.  The 
vine  soon  exhausts  the  soil  within  its  reach,  and  ceases  bearing 
well  when  that  is  the  case.  We  have  frequently  seen  old  and 
impoverished  vines  entirely  resuscitated  bydtffging  In  about  the 
rootii,  as  far  as  they  extend,  a  very  heavy  top-dressing  of  slightly 
fermented  stable  manure. 

Vineyard  culture.  While  many  persons  who  have  either 
made  or  witnessed  the  failures  in  raising  the  foreign  grapes  in 
vineyards  in  this  country,  believe  it  is  folly  for  us  to  attempt 
to  compete  with  France  and  Germany  in  wine-making,  some  of 
our  western  citizens,  aided  by  skilful  Swiss  and  German  vine- 
dressers— emigrants  to  this  country,  have  placed  the  fact  of 
profitable  vineyard  culture  beyond  a  doubt,  in  the  valley  of  iho 
Ohio.  The  vineyards  on  the  Ohio,  now  covering  many  acres, 
produce  regular,  and  very  large  crops,  and  their  wine  of  the 
ditferent  cijaracters  of  Madeira,  Hock,  and  Champagne,  brings 
very  readily  from  75  cents  to  one  dollar  a  gallon  in  Cincinnati. 
The  Swiss,  at  Vevay,  tirst  commenced  wine-making  in  the  West, 
but  to  the  zeal  and  fostermg  care  of  N.  Longwortb,  E^q.,  of 
Cincinnati,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  v^estern  horticulturists, 
that  district  of  country  owes  the  firm  basis  on  which  the  vine 
culture  is  now  placed.*  The  native  grapes— chiefly  the  Ca. 
tawba^^re  entirely  used  there,  and  as  many  parts  of  the  middle 


*  From  an  interesting  letter  on  tliin  subject  whicli  Mr.  Longworth  ha*  kindlf 
fhvoured  m  with,  we  gladly  eztiftct  the  fiiUuwingt  knowing  how  nmek  it  iviU  j»» 

lerest  tUe  practical  reader. 

"  I  can  scttFoeljr  now  »me  the  present  eztent  «if  the  eultnre  of  the  grafte  for 
W'mo  in  this  countr>'.  We  have  a  liirc<'  German  population  who  «rp  yearly  plant* 
mg  new  vineyards,  and  1  beli«vc  the  Ohio  river  will  be,  in  the  coun^e  of  the  mxi 
century,  as  celebrated  for  its  wine  as  the  Rhine.  Af  er  30  fUM  of  e&peiMDCcv 
with  vineH  from  Made  ira  in  the  south,  and  the  moiuitains  ot  Jura  in  the  north, 
and  mo^t  of  the  iiitcrtut.diate  latitudes,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  foreign  vine  can 
never  succeed  vvhh  a>«.  Nor  do  I  believe  in  its  acclimation.  I  have  cultivated 
ihe  Chassrlas  for  ilie  table  for  3J  years,  and  it  does  not  now  ?nccct'ii  so  well  af  il 
4id  the  tint  iew  tttasons  tliat  I  had  iL    I  have  found  two  u-  three  Xorei^n  vanv 
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Mtes  are  aaito  as  fii¥ourable  as  the  basks  of  the  Ohio  fbt  thoM 
varieties,  tne  much  greater  yield  of  these  grapes  leads  us  to  be 
fieve  that  we  may  even  here  pursue  wine-maaing  profitably. 
The  viaeyard  culture  of  the  natiye  grape  is  very  simple 


aet  dhat  naj  be  worthy  of  enltivation,  and  one  that  may  mako  a  wine  equal  ti 

JVladeira,  but  it  produces  small  wood  and  will  not  bear  a  large  crop.  It  was  re- 
ceived from  Prince  under  the  name  of  this  Miwouri,  but  it  is  clearijr  &  foreign 
grape,  and  I  believe  of  the  Pmesa  ftmOy.  We  most  rely  on  oar  native  grapes, 
OJid  new  varieiiep  raised  from  their  seed.  Our  best  snccess,  with  present  materiais, 
nrili  bs  with  the  Catawba  grape,  a»  we  can  maki  from  it  a  wine  eoual  to  the  best 
Hock,  and  with  a  finer  aroma.  I  sent  recently  a  sample  of  sooa  Oatawl»  wins 
to  IV*  w-Orlean^,  and  was  oflbred  the  highest  price  of  Hock  wine  if  I  would  ftr> 
vwd  a  quantity  for  sale. 

The  feabella  runs  wMt  vs  SMire  than  oAer  grapes,  and  honly  fit  to mbea  sweet 
wine  by  adJin?  surar.  lhave  made  a  fine,  white,  sweet  wine  from  it,  and  have 
samples  now  1:^  yean  of  age.  Tlie  Oliio  grape  b,  with  us,  quite  as  liardy  as  Uiu 
Ostawba  and  iMtbeUa.  It  does  not  bear  to  ne  crowded,  hot  leqaliee  the  ml  bsiie* 
fit  of  iUp  sun  and  air.  I  deem  it  better  for  the  table  than  Ibr  Wine,  tt  it  Is  fiee  &<Mi 
the  hard  pulp  common  to  most  of  our  nauve  grapes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  at  Vevajr  is  on  tlie  wane,  as  they  cultivate  only 
one  variety — the  Cape  grape--a  native  sort,  otherwise  known  as  tne  Alexander'*., 
or  Schuylkill  MuscadelJ.  From  it  they  may  make  a  rough,  red,  acid  wine.  This 
same  grape  makes  a  wine  resembling,  and  equal  to,  the  Tenereifie,  when  made 
witiiout  being  fermented  on  the  skins,  and  with  the  addition  of  hrandy  as  is  osual 
with  tlie  Tenereifie. 

I  have  now  M  vineyards,  under  the  management  of  Gerjpans  and  Swira,  and 
containing  about  7U  acres.  The  wine  meets  a  ready  sale  with  our  German  popu- 
lation, at  prices  varying  from  75  cents  to  one  and  a  lialf  dollars  per  gallon,  by  the 
quantity. 

Tlie  grape  requires  a  good  soil,  and  in  benefitted  by  well  rotted  manure.  For 
aspect  I  prefer  the  sides  of  our  hills,  but  our  native  grapes  would  not  succeed  well 
txi  a  d  y  sandy  soil,  particularly  the  Catawba,  whicli  ii^  a  cousin  german  to  the  old 
fOJt-grapei  that  prefers  a  spot  near  a  stream  of  wa»"r.  The  north  sides  of  oar  hills 
are  tne  richest,  and  i  believe  tliey  will,  as  our  summers  are  warm,  in  the  majority 
of  8eHsoa<<  produce  the  best  crops.  In  my  first  attempts  at  vineyard  culture,  to 
gratify  my  Germans,  I  went  to  unn  ce^.-arv  expense  in  deep  trenching.  In  a  loose 
soil,  bke  mine,  it  can  do  no  good  ;  in  a  clay  soil  it  is  injurious  to  put  the  rich  soil 
below  and  have  from  one  to  two  feet  of  clay  on  the  top.  The  root  seldom  gets  to 
the  rich  soil,  and  grows  too  ne^r  the  surface,  which  should  he  guarded  against, 
as  the  fruit  then  Huffers  from  the  drought.  Deep  ploughing  ia  better,  anaia  not 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  expeuite.  Where  u  hiU  is  steep,  trenching  and  walling— or 
scd  terraeiBS«  is  necessary. 

I  believe  our  best  wine  will  be  made  in  latitndes  similar  to  ours.  A  location 
&rther  north  may  answer  weii  if  ihi;  groiuid  be  covered  with  snow  all  tlie  winter, 
to  protect  tiie  vine.  It  l»  to  this  cause  that  they  are  indebted  for  their  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape  on  tlie  Jura  mountains,  in  France.  There  is  Uttle 
doubt  that  the  grape  will  bear  better  with  us,  and  (judging  from  ttujupies  1  liave 
had  from  the  fint  grower  at  the  sooth,)  will  make  a  better  wine  hne  than  In 
CaroUiia. 

There  was  lately  published  an  absurd  statement  respecting  the  product  of  a 
lineyaid  at  the  south — that  Uie  product  was  at  the  rate  of  3^400  gallons  of  wine  to 
Ihe  acre.  This  arose  firotn  a  false  calculation,  made  by  measuring  the  yield  of  a 
iingle  vine,  which  grew  over  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  calculating  the  product  of  the 
Vfaoyart  by  the  space  oocopied  by  the  root  <^  tlus  vine  !  One  favourable  vear  1 
•elected,  from  the  best  part  of  one  of  my  vineyards,  the  fourteenth  part  of  ar.  acre, 
Uie  product  of  which  was  105  gallons — ai  the  rate  of  1,470  gallons  per  acre.  Hm 
best  crop  I  have  ever  seen,  was  here,  at  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Hackinger,  a  Oer» 
man — about  i^OO  gidlons  to  the  acre,  from  the  Catawba  grape.  It  was  a  truly 
gratifying  sight  to  see,  in  the  mid.^t  of  the  vintage,  his  aged  father  sitting  in  his 
arm  chair,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  in  the  oeime  of  the  vfaefSKi,  With  his  hel« 
tie  and  gla.as  "  jtixt  as  he  did  in  Germany." 

We  generally  leave  six  feet  between  the  rows,  and  use  the  plough,  settiogths 
fiHw)to4lbet  apar^ttadtrtiningthein  tortakoe  aholttfilhsthiih.  TkmUm 
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iadiipanMbw.  The  Yines  ate  pkoited  m  rows,  about  six  feet 
a|MUtf  Mid  irmmd  to  upright  stakes  or  posts  as  in  Europe.  Thp^ 
offdinafyealtttre  la  as  simple  as  that  of  a  field  oi  Indian  com— one! 
man  and  iior9«i  with  the  plough,  and  the  horse-cultivator,  being 
able  to  keep  a  prettv  large  surface  in  (rood  order.  The  annual 
prunin((  is  performed  in  winter,  top-dressing  the  vines  when  it 
IS  necessary  in  the  spring  ;  and  the  summer  work,  stopping  side 
8lu>ns,  thmning,  tying,  and  r^^athering,  heins  chiefly  done  by 
women  and  children.  In  the  mentation  of  the  newly  mnJc 
wine  lies  the  chief  secret  of  the  vignerm,  and,  much  as  haa 
been  said  of  this  in  books,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that 
careful  experiments,  or,  which  is  better,  a  resort  to  the  experi* 
enoe  of  others,  is  tl^e  ooly  way  in  whioh  to  seeure  soecese  is 
the  qsalhy  of  the  wise  iisrif* 

Dia&Mis.  The  mlldeWy  which  le  troublesome  in  sonie  cBs- 
tricts*  IS  easily  preYeoted  by  keeping  the  THie  of  small  size,  and 
by  the  lenewal  system  of  pruning,  or,  noTer  allowhig  the  noe 
to  bear  more  than  two  years  on  spurs  from  the  same  old  wood. 

The  beetles  which  sometimes  infest  the  grape  vines  in  sum- 
mer, especially  the  large  brownish  yellow  vine  beetfe,  {Pelid- 
HOta  punctata^)  and  the  grape-vine  flea-beetle  {Haltica  chalybea^) 
are  very  destructive  to  the  foliage  and  buds,  and  the  most  effec- 
lual  n'lnedy  is  hand-pickins^  nv  hen  taken  in  tiine.  But  we  would 
also  very  strongly  rr commend  again  the  use  of  open  nr>outhed 
bottles,  half  filled,  (and  kept  renewed,)  with  a  mixture  of  sweet- 
ened water  and  vinegar,  and  hung  here  and  there  amwig  the 
Tines.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  bushels  of  beetles,  and  other  in- 
sects, destroyed  in  a  seasm,  and  all  injury  prevented,  simpler 
by  the  use  of  such  bottles.  >^  .  , 

VAmiETiBS.  There  are  yet  btit  few  varieties  of  onr  '  im^ 
grapes  that  are  really  worthy  of  cultiTatioii.  Adlum  and 
Prince,  in  their  treatises,  describe  quite  a  large  number,  but 
many  of  these  are  really  quite  worthless.  In  the  following  list 
will  be  foynd  described  all  that  we  have  yet  been  able  to  find  of 
any  value.  Most  of  these  as  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  Alexan- 
der\  dec,,  are  no  doubt  accidental  seedlings  fjrom  the  wild  Fox- 

flvin  -vromen  and  children  do  mrmt  of  the  labor,      tfisa dwvlsSi^ tBfanMiin( 
.  kiterat  tiuwts,  toppuig  the  £nuc  branches,  etc. 

bl  OW  fint  experiments  we  generally  used  to  add  siigar  to  the  joiee,  hmi  onr 
Germane,  and  indeed  aJl  forri-rnpre,  give  the  wine  made  withom  Fnpnr  the  pn*- 
iuaiice.  1  have  now  Catawba  wine  made  without  sqgar  SO  yean  old.  soiu<d  and 
Mill  ioqiroviiig.  The  Catawba  will  emvert  from  8  to  K)  os.  to  the  gallon,  bm 
when  sugar  is  added  it  does  not  so  readily  fine  Stself.  When  !  add  srioir  1  mix  iM 
with  the  must  as  it  comes  Irani  the  pr^a.  The  wines  our  dunace  wul  best  pro* 
Ant  tn  the dnr  Hock  wines;  thove^,  froraoivdiy  OstMibawine.asldlMtiSi^ 
cooper  can  make  all  the  varieties  oT  sparkling  Hock,  etc.,  equal  to  the  iraportedi 
The  best  Chaiapagne  1  have  ever dni'ik  was  mtd^bf 
i«a  tkt  Ctewba  grape.** 
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grape  oi  the  northern  states.  (Vitis  Lahrusca,  L.)  While 
Olbers  of  a  different  habit  in  leaf,  and  berry,  as  the  Elsing- 
burgh,  Ohio,  &c.,  are,  perhaps,  the  oflspring  of  the  Frost  Grape, 
(F.  cerdifoiia,)  or  the  Summer  Grape,  (  V.  esUvalis.)  I  he  most 
popular  A nnerican  Grapes,  as  yet,  are  the  Isabella  and  Catawba, 
More  delicate  sorts  for  the  dessert,  being  free  from  pulp,  are 
the  OhiO)  Blsingburgh  and  Bland.  All  these  grapes  require  a 
warai  tiUBmer  to  enable  them  to  attain  their  flavour,  wbiob  it 
til*  reaaea  why,  in  the  oool  ciiniate  of  England,  they  hftTO  beea 
pfonoiHiQed  to   lianh  and  disagreenble." 


1.  Albzaitdbr's.  Thomp.  Prin. 

Schuylkill  MiMcadeiL  Adium. 

Ca|)e  Grape.  ) 

Spring  Mili  Coii&laatm.  >  <(f  Feoojr,  liL 

Clifbu's  (Jonstantia.  ) 

Madeira,  of  Kor/k,  j^u 

Tukt^r'ti  Gmpe. 

IViniia. 

This  grape,  a  natural  seedling,  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Alexander,  gardener  to  Gov.  Penn,  before  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  is  not  unfrequentiy  found,  as  a  seedling,  trcnn  the 
wild  Foxgrape,  on  the  borders  of  our  woods.  It  is  quite  sweet 
wiien  ripe,  and  makes  a  very  iair  wine,  but  is  quite  too  pulpy 
and  coarse  for  table  use.  The  bunches  are  more  contpact^  and 
the  leaves  much  more  downy^  than  those  of  the  Isabella. 

Bunches  rather  compact,  not  shouldered.  Berries  of  medium 
■ixe,  oval*  Skin  thick,  quite  Mack.  Flesh  witu  »  tery  firm 
pulp,  but  juicy,  and  quite  sweet  and  musky,  woen  fudly  ripe, 
whwh  it  is  not  till  the  last  of  October; 

2.  Bl*AllD. 

Blaiid'a  Virginia. 
Bland's  Madeira. 
Bland's  Fib  Aed. 
PoweU. 

Red  Soppenoog,  (q/*  nm) 

The  Bland  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  native  grapeo,  approach, 
mg,  in  flavour  and  appearance,  the  Chasselas  grapeo  of  £u« 
rope,  with  very  little  pulp,  and  only  a  slight  astringency.  It 
does  not  ripen  well  to  the  nortii  of  this,  except  in  favourable 
lytuaiions,  and  should  always  be  planted  in  a  warm  exposure. 
It  is  a  genuine  native  sort,  (doubtless  a  natural  seedling,)  and 
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b  mii  tohftTO  beso  fimod  oa  the  eulem  shore  of  Virciol^  hf 
CoU  Bland  of  that  state^  wbe  praannted  scions  to  Mr.  Bartram, 
the  botaoiaty  b/  whom  it  waa  first  cultivated.  Tbe  Bland  is  not 
a  great  bearer,  but  it  merits  a  pkoe  in  every  good  garden  in 
thia  eonatfy.   The  fruit  keepa  admiiablyt  u  jM»  »r  winter 

Bunches  rather  long,  loose,  and  often 
with  small,  imperfect  berries.  Berries, 
(fig.  96,)  round,  on  Iodl:  stalks — hang- 
ins  rather  thinly.  Skin  tiiin,  at  first, 
pale  green,  but  pale  red  when  ripe. 
Flesh  slightly  pulpy,  of  a  pleasant, 
aprigluly,  delicate  flavour,  and  with 
little  or  no  musky  scent,  but  a  aliffht 
astringenoy.  Ripens  pretty  late.  Fo- 
liage lighter  green  tnan  that  of  the 
Fig.  96.  Bland,  Catawb^  smoother,  and  more  delicate* 
Thia  vine  is  quite  diflwuH  of  pmpagatioii  by  outUngs. 

S.  CAiAwni.   Adlum.  Ken. 

Red  Muncy. 
CMawba  Tokay. 

This  exoellent  native  grape  was  first  introduced  to  notice  hy 
Major  Adlum,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  was  Ibund  by  him  in 
Maryland.  It  piobahly  has  its  name  from  the*Catawba  river, 
but  it  has  been  fi>und  powing  at  various  pomts  from  that  river 
to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  most  productive, 
and  exoellent  of  our  native  sorts,  either  for  wine  or  table  use, 
and  succeeds  well  in  all  situations  not  loo  cold  for  grape  culture. 
In  habit  of  growth,  it  so  closely  resembles  the  Isabella  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  two,  except  in  the  colour  and  shape  of 
the  fruit.  Unless  it  be  vnrv  ripe,  it  is|  perhaps,  a  liule  more 
musky  in  flavour,  tlian  the  Isabella. 

Bur.ches  of  medium  size,  somewhat 
loose,  shouldered.  Berries,  (fig.  97,) 
round,  (or  sometimes  slightly  oval,) 
pretty  large.  Skin  rather  thick,  ptile 
red  in  the  shade,  but  pretty  deep  red 
in  the  sun,  eovered  with  a  lilac  bloom. 
Flesh  slightly  pulpy,  juicy,  very 
aweeC,  with  an  ammatio,  rich,  muaky 
flavour.  Ripe  from  the  1st  to  the  CiiMiriii. 
middle  of  October,  and  should  be  allowed  to  han^  till  fully  ripe. 

The  To  Kalox,  is  a  seedling  of  this  grape  raised  by  the  late 
Or.  Spo^rd,  of  Lausingburgh,  N.  Y.  It  has  no  pulp,  but  it 
moves,  with  us,  too  shy  a  bearer  to  be  worth  ouitivaticin. 
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Pond's  Sisedltng  is  a  sub- variety  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston,  which  ripens  eaiUcr  thaii  the  Catawba,  but  is  also  a 
abv  bearer. 

* 

4.  Bianjl. 


A  «eedlin|^  of  the  Catawba,  raised  by  Mrs.  Diana  Crehore,  of 
BcMlQQ,  and  named  by  the  Masaachusetts  Hortleultural  S-:ciety. 
ft  Is  said  lo  be  of  auperiour  quality,  and  to  ripen  a  fortnight 
ftariier,  whieh  will  make  it  valuable  at  the  north. 

Fruit  much  resembling  the  Oatawba,  but  paler  in  colour,  be- 
ing a  pale  grayish  red.  Bunches  loose.  Berry  lound,  almoiit 
without  pulp^  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  rich  flavour. 


5.  BLaiHBintoir.   Ken.  Prin.  Adlum. 

Smart's  Elingbuif  . 
Elsenboroogn. 

A  very  nice  little  grape  for  the  dessert,  perfectly  sweet  and 
melting,  without  pulp,  originally  brought  from  a  villai^e  of  this 
Bane  m  Salem  co.,  NewJersey.  It  is  not  a  great  deal  larger 
^         than  the  common  Frost  grape,  in  the  size  of  the 


b berry.    A  moderate,  but  regular  bearer,  ripens 
well,  and  much  esteemed  by  many  for  the  table. 
Bunches  pretty  large,  loose,  and  shouldered. 
Berries,  (fig.  98S  small,  round.    Skin  thin,  black, 
covered  with  a  olue  bloom.    Flesh  entirely  with- 
fig^S.  Einng'^^^  pulp?  rnclting,  sweet,  and  excellent.  The 
Iturgh.      leaves  are  deeply  5-lohp(i,  pretty  dark  green,  and 
tht  i^ood  rather  slender,  with  long  joints. 

6.  Isabella.   Prin.  Ken.  Adlum. 


This  very  popular  grape,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  was 
brought  to  the  north  and  introduced  to  the  notice  of  cultivators, 
about  the  year  1816,  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs,  the  wife  of  George 
Qibbs,  Bsq.,  in  honor  of  whom  it  was  named.  Its  ^reat  vig- 
our, haftliness,  and  productiveness,  with  the  least  possible  care, 
have  caused  it  to  be  most  widely  disseminated.  A  vine  grow, 
ing  here  has  borne  12  bushels  of  grape  in  a  single  year.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  hardy,  and  ripens  earlier  than  tlic  Ca. 
tawba,  which  renders  it  valuable  at  the  northern  part  of  this 
state,  or  the  colder  portions  of  New-England  No  farmer's 
garden,  however  small,  should  be  without  this  and  the  Ca- 
tawba. 

Bunches  of  good  size — five  to  seven  inches  lonof,  ratbor  loose, 
ihouldered.    Berries^  (fig.  99,)  oval,  pretty  large,    bkin  thick* 
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dark  purple,  beoooHng  at  lul  ntmAf 
black,  wend  with  a  blue  bloom, 
flesh  tender,  with  some  pufp,  which 
Dearly  dissolves  when  fully  mature  ; 
juicT,  sweet,  and  ricfai,  with  sligirt 
musky  aroma. 

This  grape  is  frequently  picked  as 
soon  as  it  is  well  cdouredy  and  Um§ 
.  beibre  it  is  lipe.  9a.  M^te. 

7.  LsMoia 

A  very  excellent  table  grape,  perhaps  superior  in  flavour  for 
the  dessert  to  any  of  tlie  foregoing.  It  coiTjes,  oriorinally,  from 
Mr.  Lenoir,  of  the  Saniee  River,  Carolina,  and  is  believed  to  be 
a  seedling  raised  by  blm  from  a  seed  of  one  of  the  Burgundy 
grapes.  It  has  very  much  the  haUt  of  a  fbreign  vine,  bnt  ap- 
pears  to  bear  well,  and  ripen  admirably  here.   The  wood  ia 

frayish  brown,  strong,  and  long  jointed,  and,  like  the  Bldng- 
uf^  and  Ohio  grapes  should  be  left  rather  long  in  pruning. 
Bunches  very  handsome,  Varge,  compact,  not  much  shouldered. 
Berries  small,  round.    Skin  thin,  purple,  with  a  slight  bloom* 
Flesh  tender,  melting,  (without  pulpiness,)  sweet,  and  exceUeiit» 

8.  Nobtom's  Virginia*   Prin.  Ken. 
Wottpn^  <te<i<Hiiy, 

A  nstive  seedling,  produced  by  a  cross  betweeu  the  Bland 
and  Miller's  Burgundy,  by  Dr.  N.  Norton,  of  Richmond,  Vir- 

pinia.  It  is  a  most  prodyctive  frrape  in  garden  or  vineyard, 
bearing  very  large  crops  (especially  at  the  south,  where  many 
kinds  Tot,)  in  all  seasons.  It  has  been  confounded  by  some 
with  Ohio  i?rape,  from  which  it  is  quite  distinct,  more  pulpy, 
and  less  agreeable  for  the  dessert,  though,  probably  a  much 
better  wine  grape. 

Bunches  long,  sometimes  eiglit  or  nine  iuclies,  occasionally 
shouldered,  somewhat  compact.    Berries  small,  round.  Skin 
thin,  dark  purple.   Flesh  pulpy,  with  a  brisk,  rsther  rough  flib 
Tour.   The  fi>Iii«e  Is  light  coloured,  shaped  like  the  Rlsingbu  rght 
Shooia  strong  and  hardy. 

0.  Bfissomti. 

Miiioiiri  Seetiliiig. 

This  graptf  we  received  from  Cincinnati,  whore  ft  Is  oqb 
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mAtiMf  cnldTttedt  mad  imieli  Mteemed  in  Htm  vineyardii 

maicing  a  wine  much  resembling  Madeira.  Tt  was  received  there 

from  thf*  east,  under  this  najTm,  and  we  think,  may  very  proba- 
oiy  be  a  seedling  from  one  of  the  Pineau  or  Burgundy  nrf'apes-. 
It  is  not  very  productive,  and  makes  little  wood.  The  lattei  is 
grayish,  spotted  with  dark  brown  specks,  short  jointed,  buds  iu 
clusters,  double  and  triple.    Leaves  deeply  cut,  trilobed. 

Bunches  loose,  and  of  moderate  size.  Berries  small,  round. 
Skin  thin,  almost  black,  with  very  little  bloom.  Flesh  tender, 
with  little  pulp,  sweet,  and  pleasant,  but  inferiour  to  tlie  Ohio 
ibr  the  table. 


10.  Ohio. 

Segar  Box  Grape. 
Laqgworthti  OUo. 

This  grape,  wliich  has  recently  attracted  a  good  deal  of  af- 
entioD,  has  a  rather  singular  history.  The  cuttings,  from 
vhich  all  the  preseat  stock  has  originated,  were  le^  Hi  a  segav 
Do:i,  at  the  residence  of  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

during  his  absence  from  home,  by  some  person  who  wbs  not 
known,  and  who  left  no  account  of  them.    It  is  still  conitnonly 
known  as  the  Segar  Box  in  that  vicinity.    Subsequent  efforts  to 
trace  its  origin  have  not  been  successful,  but  there  is  no  doubt, 
from  its  strong  general  resemblance  to  the  Elsingburgh,  that  it 
is  a  native.    It  is  a  capital  dessert  fruit,  free  from  pulp,  and  of 
excellent  flavour,  in  Cincinnati,  but  does  not  mauiiuin  that  repuk 
tiition  here  ;  it  requires  a  very  warm  and  dry  climate  to  deve- 
lop its  flavour.    It  ripens  early,  but  we  fear  it  will  prore  a 
tittle  tender  to  the  north  of  this.   The  wood  is  strong,  long  jointed, 
l^hter  red  than  that  of  the  Norton's  Virginia,  and  smooth,  with 
peraliariy  pointed  buds.   Leaves  lafge,  trilobed* 

Bunches  large  and  long,  from  six  to  tea 
inches,  and  often  fifteen  inches  in  lengthy  ' 
rather  loose,  tapering,  shouldered.  Bcr. 
ries,  (fig.  100,)  sinall»  round.  Skin  thtii» 
purple,  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh  tender, 
and  melting,  without  any  pulp^  sweet,  and 
very  excellent. 

This  grape  is  a  good  bearer,  requires  to 
IQO.  OfcM     be  well  pruned,  and  the  wood  Vaid-in  thin 
and  long. 

11.  Shurtlbfp's  Seedlii^q. 

A  new  variety  raised  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Shurtlef^  of  PemberM 
HOI,  near  Boston*  It  is  a  seedling  from  the  foreign  grape,  but 
appears  to  have  a  hardier  liabit  than  most  foreign  varieties*  But 

22« 
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Utlile^  liowaver,  is  vH  known  of  lt»  m  h  htm  not  yet  been  piftoed 
IB  the  Iwnds  of  oultivfttors  gimmlly  for  trial,  but  we  hope  soon 
to  tee  it  disseminated. 

Boncbes  large,  of\en  weighing  a  pound,  shouldered.  Bcrriei 
nearly  as  large  as  Black  Hambursh,  oval,  pretty  thickly  set. 
8kta  thick,  light  purple,  or  lilac,  (obscurely  spotted,)  with  a 
grav'sb  bloom.  Flesh  firm,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  and  very  excel- 
lent flavour.  This  fruit  ripens  early  ia  September, or,  ia  £i,vour- 
able  situatioas  tbe  last  of  August. 

12.  Scurp£RiN0N6.    Fria.  Adium. 

Fox  Grripo, 

Bull  or  Buileu 
AmericMiMaMHline. 
Ruanook*. 
ViOB  vulpina  Lind. 
I       rucuiulifolia.   Mtchx,  , 

The  Seuppemong  grape  Is  a  very  distinct  southern  species» 
Ibund  growing  wild,  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  and  climbing  the 
tops  or  the  tallest  trees.  It  is  easily  known  from  every  other 
grape  by  the  small  size  of  its  leaves,  which  are  seldom  over 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  their  being  gloasy  and 
smooth  on  both  the  under  and  upper  surfaces.  These  leaves 
are  roundish,  and  coarsely  serrated,  and  the  young  shoots  are 
slender;  the  old  wood  is  smooth,  and  not  shaggy,  like  that  of 
most  vines.    This  species  is  dioecious. 

We  have  made  several  trials  with  tho  Scuppornonnr  grape,  but 
find  it  quite  too  tender  for  a  norihern  climate,  being  killed  to  the 
ground  by  our  winters.  At  the  south  it  is  a  very  hardy,  pro- 
ductive, and  excellent  wine  grape.  The  White  and  Black  Scup. 
pernong  scarcely  differ,  except  in  tlie  colour  of  the  fruit.  The 
tendrils  of  each  correspond  in  hue  with  the  fruit. 

Bunches  small,  loose,  seldom  composed  of  more  than  six  ber- 
ries.  Berries  round,  large.  Skin  thick,  light  green  In  tho 
white,  dark  red  in  the  black  variety.  Flesh  quite  pulpy,  ex- 
cept when  very  thoroughly  ripe,  juicy  and  sweet,  btit  with  a 
itroDg,  musky  scent  and  flavour, 

12.  Waubn. 

A  variety  recently  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Prince,  ot* 
Flushing,  which  may  prov*^  svnonymouc!  with  Nos.  Tor  9.  We 
made  the  following  memomnda  from  an  examination  of  the  fruit 
last  season. 

Bunches  long,  loose,  shVhtly  shouldered.  Berries  round, 
small,  ol  the  same  size,  and  form  of  those  of  the  Elsingbiir^^h, 
but  rather  more  closely  set.  Skin  thin,  dark  purple,  with  but 
little  bloom.  Flesh  tender,  melting,  with  no  pulp,  aud  a  very 
sweet,  pleasant  flavour. 
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Otttkr  wild  varieties.  There  are  man)  other  wild  varie. 
lies  recently  introdu'-ed  into  gardens,  but  \vhi<.-Ii  are  of  little  of 
no  value  for  the  table.  Among  these,  the  CunimiL^iiam  and 
Woodson  Prince  Edward,  from  Virginia,  are  pretty  good  wine 
grapes,  though  the  Ibriner  is  a  shy  bearer.  Guubrc/.e's  Hudson 
and  Ladies'  grapes,  as  well  as  the  Hi/d^^s  Blacky  Med  Mhtr, 
Perfumed  Red^  and  several  othars,  are  Foxgrapes,  with  a  strong 
■ceiit,  and  hareb  flavour,  of  no  value  for  the  de«tert,  and  un- 
worthy of  cultivation.  The  Trojf  Grapes  Hyde*9  EHm^  and 
some  others,  are  varieties  of  the  Isabella,  in  no  wsy  remarkable. 
Wortbington  and  Lnifborough  are  recommended  by  Adlum  ibr 
ivioe  ;  we  have  found  them  harsh  and  worthless  for  the  dessert 

Selection  of  fortign  grapes  for  hardy  culture.  Royal  MuscO' 
dinet  Early  Black  Julg^  Early  WkUe  Mahaaie,  Black  Prince, 

Selection  <f  foreign  grapes  for  a  vinery.  Black  Hamburgkt 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  White  Fromtigtmn^  Soyal  Mutem* 
dinCf  WesVs  St.  Peters,  Red  Frontignan. 

Selection  of  7iaiii^e  grapes  for  a  mmU  gardm^  Catambtk 
Bland,  Ohio,  Lenoir,  Isabella* 


Jf onw,  Toum.   PrffaBOWi,  of  botanists. 
mmtr,  of  lbs  ftwwb;  Uaulkmt^m,  OnMa;  JiN^tellia;  JMyflpufafei 

The  Mulberry  is  a  hardy,  deciduous  fruit  tree,  but  little  cul. 

tivated  in  this  country,  though  it  is  really  a  very  considerable 
acquisition  to  our  list  of  summer  fruits,  and  rvory  garden  of 
considerable  size,  ought  to  contain  one  or  two  trees.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  July,  very  soon  aftf  r  the  season  of  cherries.  It  is 
rarely  picked  from  the  trees,  as  it  falls  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  custom  to  keep  the  surface  below  it  in  short  turf, 
and  the  fruit  is  picked  from  the  clean  grass.  Or,  if  the  surface 
is  dug  ground,  it  may  be  sQwn  thickly  with  cress  seed,  six  weeki 
previously  to  the  ripening  of  the  fnint,  which  will  form  a  tern. 


The  Rbd  Mulbbrrt  {Moms  tu^ra,  L.)  is  a  native  species, 
more  or  less  common  in  our  woods,  with  large,  rough,  heart* 
shaped  or  lobed  leaves.  The  fruit  is  about  an  inch  long,  and 
very  pleasant  and  palatable^though  much  inferiour  to  the  foU 
lowing  sort,   it  hears  transplanting  well|  or  is  easily  raised 
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ftoMi  seed,  and  mty,  unlMibtedly,  be  grettif  fanpr  ffed  trf  vsi 
{Mted  reprodiietiaii  in  this  way.  As  it  Ibmis  a  i«»rge  onm. 
Tnentel  tree  with  a  fine  spreading  head^  40  feet  hi|^  it  is  weT 
deserving  a  plaoe  on  the  lawn,  or  near  the  house^  m  nmamental 
plantations*  \ 

Johnson  MuLBniT.  We  have  lat^  received  from  Pmfea. 
■or  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  hoiricultu- 
rists  in  the  country,  this  new  varietv  of  our  native  Miilberry;, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to  be  of  extra  large  size  and  superior 
Havour. 

Fruit  very  lar<ie,  obloag,  cylindric;  blackish  colour,  sub- 
acid, and  of  mild,  agreeable  flavour.  Growth  of  the  wooJ 
strong  and  irregular.    Leaves  uncommonly  targe. 

The  Black  Mulberry,  or  English  Mulberry,  {Morm  nipja^ 
L.)  is  a  very  celebrated  old  fruit  tree,  originally  from  A-sia, 
more  or  less  commonly  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  hm 
yet  quite  rare  in  this  ooimtry*  Its  growth  is  slow,  and  it  seldom 
attains  a  height  of  more  than  12  or  15  feet,  jbrming  a  law, 
branching  tree»  with-  lohed  leaves*  hut  it  is  very  long  lived,  and 
there  is  a  specimen  in  England,  at  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Nor* 
tliumberland,  300  years  old.  In  this  country  it  is  scarcely 
hardy  enough  for  Uie  eastern  states ;  but  it  thrives  pretty  well 
here,  and  we  have  seen  very  fine  crops  on  a  tree  in  a  sheltered 
position,  at  Hyde  Parle,  on  the  Hudson,  RO  miles  above  New. 
York.  The  fruit  is  incornj\irablv  larf^er  an*!  finer  tlian  tfiat  of 
the  Red  Mulberry,  bciug  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly 
an  inch  across — black,  and  of  delicious  flavour. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  White  Mulberry,  commonly 
cultivated  for  silk,  but  whicii  produce  fruit  of  no  value. 

The  best  soil  for  the  Mulberry,  is  a  rich,  deep,  sandy  loam. 
The  tree  requires  little  or  no  pruning,  and  is  of  very  easy  cul- 
ture. It  is  usually  propagated  by  cuttings,  three  feet  long, 
planted  In  the  spring,  half  their  depth  in  the  ground  ;  cuttings 
made  of  pieces  of  the  lools  will  also  sead  up  slooit  and  hasoias 
slants. 


CHAPTER  XIX* 

NUTS. 

The  EmtOPBAN  Walnvt,  (JxtgUna  regia,  L. ;  JVbyer,  of  the 
French ;  WabMut^^aum,  German ;  NocO^  Italuio  ;  and  Nngal, 
Spanish ;)  better  known  here  as  xheMainra  JVti/,  i»  a  fine  lofty 
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growing  tree,  with  a  handsoino  spreading  head,  anJ  bearing 
crops  M  laige  and  excellent  nuts,  enckiwd  like  those  of  oiii 
Bttivo  black  waloat  in  a  simple  htisk.  It  stands  the  wintei 
Teiy  well  here,  and  to  the  south  of  this  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  profitable  fruit  to  plant  for  the  market.  The  fruit  in  a  green 
state  is  very  fdghly  esteemed  for  pickling,  and  the  great  quan* 
titles  of  the  ripe  nuts  annually  imported  and  sold  here,  prove  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  for  the  table*  There  are 
several  varieties  reputed  to  be  of  rather  finer  qualityi  which, 
however,  have  not  displaced  the  original  species,  even  in  the 
gardens  of  Europe,  and  have  not  yet  borne  fruit  here. 

This  tree  is  usually  propagated  by  the  seed,  and  transplanted 
from  the  nurseries  when  from  three  to  six  feet  high.  But  it 
may  also  be  grafted,  with  due  care,  on  the  common  hickory  nut. 

The  Hickory  Nut  (Carya  alhSy)  or  shell-bark.  The  Black 
Walnut  (Juglans  nigra,)  and  the  Butternut,  (/.  cineria,)  are 
native  nut- bearing  trees,  common  in  our  forests,  and  too  well 
known  to  need  description  here.  There  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  woods,  accidental  varieties  of  the  shell-bark  hickory,  of 
much  larger  sixe  and  finer  flavour  than  the  eoraiDon  species, 
which  are  highly  worthy  of  coltivationi  as  we  confess,  to  our 
owe  taste,  this  nut  is  much  snperiour  to  the  European  walnut. 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  that  with  a  little  care  in  reproduction 
by  seed,  the  shell-bark  may  be  trebled  in  size,  and  greaUy  im* 
proved  in  flavour. 

The  FiLBBBT,  (NoisetUt  of  the  French ;  Nttubaum,  German ; 
Avellano,  Spanish  ;)  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  common 
hazel-nut  of  the  woods  of  Europe,  Corylus  avellana,  L.)  The 
fruit  is  three  or  four  times  as  lar^re  that  of  our  common  hazel- 
nut, and  from  its  size  and  excellent  flavour  is  admired  for  the 
dessert.  The  old  Spanish  filbert  common  in  many  of  our  prar- 
dens,  is  a  worthless,  nearly  barren  variety,  but  we  have  found 
the  better  Eni^lish  sorts  productive  and  excellent  in  this  climate, 
and  at  least  a  lew  plants  of  them,  should  iiave  a  place  in  all  our 
gardens.  They  are  generally  raised  from  layers,  made  in  tb( 
spring,  but  they  may  also  be  grafted  readily  on  the  comnKm 
hazel-nut,  or  the  Spanish  nut.  When  planted  out  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  sucker,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  form  of 
l>ushes  with  low  heads,  branohini;  out  about  two  feet  from  the 
grottod)  and  they  should  be  annually  pruned  somewhat  Hka 
3ie  gooseberry,  so.  as  to  preserve  a  rather  thin,  open  head — 
siiortening  back  the  extremities  of  the  young  shoots  one  hall^ 
every  spring. 

The  following  are  the  best  filberts  known. 

1.  CosFORD.  (Thomp.  p.  i^fat?.)  Nut  large,  oblong  ;  husk 
hairy  ;  shell  remarkably  thin,  and  kernel  of  excellent  flavour. 
A.  goo* I  bearer. 

2.  Fft]ZZL£D.  (Thomp.  P.Mag.)  Easily  know  u  by  iu  baud 
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some,  deeply  out  husk.  Nut  of  medium  ^fze,  oval,  compi^ssed }  • 
husk  hairy  ;  shell  thick  ;  kernel  sweet  and  good. 

8.  Northamptonshire  Prolific.    (Thomp.)    Ripens  early. 
Nut  of  medium  size,  oblong,  husk  hairy ;  shell  thtok. 

4.  RsD  PiLBBST.  Basuy  known  from  other  sorts,  by  the 
crimson  skin  of  the  kernel.  Fruit  of  medium  stze^  crattt. 
Shell  thick.   Kernel  with  a  peooliar^  exoellent  flavour* 

5.  Whits  Filbbrt.  (Thomp.  Lind.)  Resembles  the  last, 
but  with  a  light  yellow  or  white  skin.  The  tree  is  also  quite 
bushy.    NutM  orate.    Husk  long  and  tubular. 

The  English  generally  call  those  varieties  with  long  husks, 
filberts,  (  full-heards,)  and  those  with  short  husks,  simply  nvrs. 

The  Chestnut,  [Castanea  vescOy  W.  ;  Chatagnier,  of  the 
French  ;  Castaincnbaiimi  German  ;  Castagtw,  Italian  ;)  is  one 
of  our  loftiest  forest  trees,  common  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
Slates  and  Kurope,  and  bearing  excellent  nuts.  The  foreign 
varioty  best  known  in  this  country,  is  the  Spanish  Chestnut,  with 
frnit  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  Horse-Chestnut,  aiul  w  hich 
is  excellent  whou  boiled  or  roasted.  It  thrives  very  well  here, 
but  is  not  quite  hardy  to  the  north  or  east  of  this.  One  or  two 
English  varieties  have  been  produced,  of  considerable  excel* 
lence,  amonff  which,  the  Downton  is  considered  the  best.  The 
French  cultivate  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  greater  or  less 
excellence,  but  though  some  of  them  have  been  introduced,  we 
have  not  yet  fairly  tested  them  in  this  country. 

The  Chinquapin,  or  Dwarf  Chestnut,  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  mid  Ue  and  southern  states,  is  a  dwarf  species  of  the 
chestnut,  usually  growing  not  more  than  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  bearing  fruii  of  half  the  size  as  the  common  chestnut,  with 
the  same  flavour.  It  is  worth  a  place  in  a  small  fruit  garden, 
as  a  euriositv. 

All  the  clicstnuts  are  very  easily  cultivated  ary  good,  light 
soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  grafting,  ao^!  by  sowing  the 
seeds. 


CHAPTBIL  XX. 
THB  PLim. 

J^runtM  domp^fim.  T..    Ramcea,  of  botanist*. 

TiTE  original  parent  of  most  of  the  cultivated  plums  of  oui 
gardens  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  ihe  southern  parts  of  it^uromi 
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but  it  has  become  naturalized  in  thw  country,  ana  in  many 
parts  of  it  is  produced  in  the  trreatest  ahundance.*  That  the 
ioil  and  climate  of  the  middle  states  arc  admirably  suited  to  this 
fruit  is  sufncienily  proved  by  the  almost  spontaneous  production 
of  such  varieties  as  the  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lawrence *s  Pa« 
fonrite,  etc. ;  sorts  which  equal  or  surpass  in  beauty  or  flavour 
the  most  celebrated  plums  of  France  or  England. 

Usss.  The  finer  kinds  of  plums  are  beautiful  dessert  fruits^ 
•f  rich  and  luscious  flavour.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  so  en- 
tirely wholesome  as  the  peach  or  the  pear,  as,  from  their  some- 
what  oloytng  and  flatulent  nature,  unless  when  very  perfectly 
rlpe»  they  are  nx>re  likely  to  disagree  with  weak  stomachs. 

For  the  kitchen  the  plum  is  also  very  highly  esteemed,  being 
prized  for  tarts,  pies,  sweetmeats,  etc.  In  the  south  of  France 
an  excellent  spirit  is  made  from  this  fruit  ferrncnted  with  hnney. 
In  the  western  part  of  this  state,  where  they  are  very  abundant, 
they  are  halved,  stoned,  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  ovens,  in  large 
quantities,  and  are  then  excellent  for  winter  use.  For  eatinfr, 
the  plum  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  perfectly 
ripe,  and  the  fruit  will  always  be  finer  in  proportion  as  the  tree 
has  a  more  sunny  exposure.  The  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  always  greatly  improved  by  thinning  the  fruit  when  it  is  half 
tfrowQ.  Indeed  to  prevent  rotting  and  to  have  this  fhiit  in  its 
Sigfaest  perfection,  no  two  plums  should  be  allowed  to  touch 
each  other  while  growing,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  take  this 
pains,  are  amply  repaid  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  fruit. 

One  of  the  most  important  forms  of  the  plum  In  commerce  is 
that  of  prunes,  as  they  are  exported  from  Prance  to  every  part 
of  the  world.  We  quote  the  following  interesting  account  of 
the  best  mode  of  preparing  prunes  from  tiie  Arhoreium  BriU 
ktnicnm. 

The  best  prunes  are  made  near  Tours,  of  the  St.  Catherine 

*  There  arr  tlirrp  ^p^rips  of  wild  ptiim  indin-fnon''  to  tliis  rnnntrv — of  U^nbkl 
flavour,  but  fH^idom  culuvatfd  iu  our  gardens.    Thry  are  the  fuiluMing. 

L  TiM  CiifCKAtAW  Punt.  {Pnum  Ckieam^  Mickaitt.)  fVnH  dbom  Arar 
fourths  of  an  im  li  in  diarnt  t-  r,  round,  and  red  or  yellowixh  red,  of  a  plea«aot,  nab. 
•eid  flavour,  ripeub  pretty  early.  Skin  thin.  The  branches  are  thurny,  Uie  lieud 
mAmr  bushy,  with  iwrrow  knceo1at«,  temilat*  Ivaven,  looking  at  n  llttlvdvptanre, 
■omeuhat  hke  those  of  a  peach  rree.  It  usually  fjrows  about  12  or  14  feet  hitrh, 
but  on  the  Krairiea  of  Arkansas  it  is  only  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  in  this  form  it  it 
sIm  eoffiimm  in  Texu.  The  Dwarf  Texas  Plum  deecrioed  by  Kenrick  is  only 
this  species.    It  is  quite  omameiitaL 

IL  Wild  Rko  OR  YXLLow  I'LUM.  (P.  amerirana,  MtLT^haW.)  Fruit  roundish. 
OfVttl,  sktn  thfcfc,  reddish  orange,  with  a  juxy,  yellow,  mb-ac  id  pulp.  The  leavei 
arn  ovale,  coarsely  serratf,  and  the  old  branches  ront;h  and  somewhat  tlidrny. 
Grows  in  hedges,  and  by  the  banks  of  fireani*,  from  Canada  to  ttie  Gnlf  of  Mes- 
leo    Tree  fn^m  10  to  15  feet  high.    Proit  ripens  in  July  and  August. 

III.  Tlie  nKACH  Plum,  or  Sand  Plum.  {P.  maitdma^  Wang.)  A  low  phriib, 
with  siuut  ftra^giing  branches,  found  muFtiy  on  the  pandy  fica-coast,  from  Maf^^a' 
ehusetts  to  Virguiia,  and  seldom  ripening  weii  ei»<e  where.  Fruit  roundish,  scarcel} 
an  inch  in  diameter,  red  or  purple,  covered  wilh  a  bloom;  plMMat*  Mt  Mm* 
Wkai  Minmaofc.  JUavea  evid^  tely  aenate- 
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plum  and  the  prune  d'Agen  ;  and  the  beet  French  fbtmt  (fla» 
called  in  England,)  are  mnde  in  Proirence,  of  the  Peidr%ett 
blane,  the  Brignole,  and  the  prune  d'Ast ;  the  Provenee  plnnn 
being  most  fleshy,  and  having  always  most  bloom.   Both  Irindu 
are,  however,  made  of  these  and  other  kinds  of  plums,  in  vnrioQ» 
parts  of  France.    The  plums  are  gathered  when  just  rip* 
enough  to  &11  from  the  trees  on  their  being  slightly  ahakeu. 
They  are  then  laid,  separately,  on  frames,  or  meves,  made  olp 
wioker.work  or  laths,  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  thenoB^ 
till  they  become  as  soft  as  ripe  medlars.   When  this  is  the  case, 
they  are  put  into  a  spent  oven,  shut  quite  close,  and  left  thereu 
for  twenty-four  hours  ;  ihey  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  oven 
being  slightly  reheated,  they  are  put  in  again  when  it  is  rather 
warmer  than  it  was  before.    The  next  day  they  are  again  taken 
out,  and  turned  by  slightly  shaking  the  sieves.    The  oven  is 
heated  again,  and  they  are  put  in  a  third  time,  when  the  oven 
is  one-fourth  degree  hotter  than  it  was  the  second  time.  After- 
remaining  twenty  four  hours,  they  are  taken  out,  and  left  to.gel. 
quite  edid*   They  are  then  rounded,  an  operation  whieh  is  per.^ 
formed  by  turning  the  stone  in  the  plum  without  brenking  thii 
skin,  and  pressing  the  two  ends  together  between  the 
and  finger*   They  are  then  again  put  upon  thn  nirrrn,  timIi, 
are  placed  in  an  oven,  from  which  the  bread  has  beeft^fliSls 
drawn.    The  door  of  the  oven  is  closed,  and  the  eraviaes  are 
stopped  round  it  with  clay  or  dry  grass.   An  hour  afterwaid%> 
the  plums  are  taken  out,  and  the  oven  is  again  shut  wil^^f.4»p; 
of  water  in  it,  for  about  two  hours.   When  the  water  is  so  warm 
as  just  to  be  able  to  bear  the  finger  in  it,  the  prunes  are  again 
placed  in  the  oven,  and  left  there  for  twenty. four  hours,  when 
the  operation  is  finished,  and  they  are  put  loosely  into  small, 
long,  and  rather  deep  boxes,  for  sale.    The  common  sorts  are 
gathered  by  shaking  the  trees  ;  but  the  finer  kinds,  for  making 
French  plums,  must  be  gathered  in  the  morning,  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  by  taking  hold  of  the  stalk,  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  without  touching  the  fruit,  and  laid  gently  on  &  bed 
of  vine-leaves  in  a  basket.  When  the  baskets  are  filled^nviEhio^ 
the  plums  touching  each  other,  they  are  removed  10  dtejNII 
room,  where  they  are  left  for  two  or  three  days  expoa0if|Ml% 
son  and  air ;  after  which,  the  same  process  is  employed  As  JMi 
the  others ;  and  in  this  way  the  delicate  bloom  Is  retainsdeft: 


Propagation  and  citlturb.   The  plum  is  usually  prnpigiiil 

in  this  country  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  any  common  free  grow* 
ing  variety,  (avoiding  the  damsons  which  are  not  readily  work- 
ed,) and  budding  them  when  two  years  old,  with  the  finer  sorts. 
The  stones  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  broad 
drills,  fas  in  planting  peas,)  but  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 
In  good  soil  the  seedlings  will  reach  eighteen  inches  or  two  fiMl^ 


the  fruit,  even  when  quite  dry. 
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wi^lil*  the  next  Mam,  and  Sn  the  autttton  or  ih^  aftwUng 

'piio^,  they  may  be  taken  from  the  seed  beds,  their  tap  rooU 
4dttoed,  and  all  that  are  of  suitable  size,  planted  at  onoe  in  the 
Himry  rows,  the  smaller  ones  being  thickly  bedded  until  after 

«iolher  season's  growth. 

r  The  stocks  planted  out  in  the  nursery  will,  ordinarily,  be  ready 
for  wor'kin"  about  the  ensuing  midsummer,  and,  as  tlie  plum 'm 
quite  diliicult  to  bud  in  this  dry  climate,  if  the  exact  season  is 
not  chosen,  the  budder  must  watch  the  condition  of  the  trees, 
BJid  insert  his  buds  as  t  arly  as  they  are  sufficiently  firm, — -say. 
In  this  neigiibotiriiood  about  the  10th  of  July.  Insert  the  buds, 
if  possible,  on  the  north  side  of  the  stock,  that  being  more  pro. 
tected  from  the  aun,  and  tie  the  bandage  rather  more  tigiitly 
than  for  other  trees. 

;  The  English  propagate  very  largely  by  layers  three  variedea 
of  the  oomnxMi  plum-^tlie  JuimcJIb^  the  Bruueh  and  the  Pear 
Plum,  whioh  are  mlmoat  exelusiToly  employed  Ibr  stocks  witli 
them.  But  we  have  noi  Ibund  these  stocks  superiour  to  the 
seedlings  raised  from  our  common  plums,  (the  Blue  Gage, 
Horse-^itm,  dsc.,)  so  abundant  in  all  our  gardens.  For  dwarf* 
iog,  the  seedlings  of  the  Mirabelle  are  chiefly  employed. 

Open  staodara  culture,  is  the  universal  mode  m  America,  a« 
the  plum  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  fruit  trees.  It  requires  lit- 
tle or  no  pruning,  beyond  that  of  thinning  out  a  crowded  head, 
or  takint^  away  decayed  or  broken  branches,  and  this  should  be 
done  before  midsummer,  to  prevent  the  flow  of  gum.  Old  trees 
that  have  become  barren,  may  he  renovated  by  heading  them 
in  pretty  severely,  covering  the  wounds  with  our  solution  of 
gum  shellac,  and  giving  them  a  good  top  dressing  at  tlie  roots. 

Soil.  The  plum  will  grow  vigorously  in  almost  every  part 
of  this  country,  but  it  only  bears  itf  finest  and  most  abunaant 
«rq»  in  heavy  loams,  or  in  soils  in  which  there  b  a  consider- 
aUe  mixture  of  cIsy.  In  sandy  soils,  the  trae  blossoms  and 
aeta  plentiful  crops,  out  they  are  rarely  perfected^  ialling  a  prey 
to  the  curculio,  an  insect  that  harbors  in  the  toil,  and  seeoM  tc 
§md  it  difficult  to  penetrate  or  live  in  one  of  a  heavy  texture, 
while  a  warm,  light,  sandy  soil,  is  exceedingly  &vorable  to  its 
propagation.  It  is  also^  undoubtedly  true,  that  a  heavy  soil  is 
Baturally  the  nnost  favourable  one.  The  surprising  facility  with 
vp-hich  superior  new  varieties  are  raised  merely  by  ordinary  re- 
production from  seed,  in  certain  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Hud. 
son,  as  at  Hudson,  or  near  Albany,  where  the  soil  is  quite 
clayey,  and  also  the  delicious  flavour  and  great  productive- 
ness and  health  of  the  plum  tree  there  almost  without  any  care, 
while  in  adjacent  districts  of  rich  sandy  land  it  is  a  very  uncer- 
tain bean  r,  are  very  convincing  proofs  of  the  great  imporlanoe 
fii  dayey  soil  for  this  fruit.  >* 
'A  Wlwie  Ilia  whole  soil  of  a  plape  is  light  and  aandy,  wa  HWI 
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recommend  the  employment  of  pure  yellow  loam  or  yellow  clay, 
in  the  place  of  manure,  when  preparing  the  border  cm*  spaces  for 
planting  the  plum.  Very  hravy  clay,  bamed  slowly  by  mfxing 
it  !o  large  heaps  with  brush  or  faggots,  Is  at  once  an  admlralrfe 
manure  and  alterative  for  such  soils.  Swamp  mucic  is  aim 
one  of  the  best  anbstanoesy  and  eepeoially  that  from  salt  watar 
marshes. 

Common  salt  we  hava  found  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  for  the 
plum  tree.  It  not  only  greatly  promotes  its  health  and  luxuri. 
ancOi  but  from  the  dislike  which  most  insects  have  to  this  sub- 
stance, it  drives  away  or  destroys  most  of  those  to  which  the 
plum  is  liable,  ^''he  most  successful  plum  nrnwer  in  our  noieh- 
bourhood,  applies,  with  the  best  results,  lialf  a  pi  ck  of  c  arse 
salt  to  the  surface  ot  ttie  ground  under  each  bearing  tree,  annu- 
allv,  ahotit  the  first  of  April. 

Lnsects  and  diseases.  There  are  but  two  drawbacks  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  plum  in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  in 
gome  districts  so  great  as  almost  to  destroy  the  value  of  this  tree. 
These  are  the  curculioy  and  the  knots. 

The  curculio,  or  plum.w«evil,  {Rhynehamti  Nenuphar,)  is 
the  uncompromising  foe  of  all  smooth  stone  fruits.  The  culti- 
tator  of  the  Plum,  the  Nectarine,  and  tlie  Apricot,  in  many 
parts  of  iho  country,  after  a  flattering  profbsion  of  snowy  bloa- 
ioma  aud  an  abundant  promise  in  the  thickly  set  young  crops 
of  fruit,  has  the  frequent  mortifu  atlon  of  seeing  nearly  all,  or 
indeed,  often  the  wiiole  crop,  fall  from  the  trees  when  iiaif  or 
two-thirds  grown. 

If  he  examines  these  falling  fruits,  he  will  peroeire  en  the 
surface  of  each,  not  far  from  the  stalk,  a  small  semi-circular 
scar.  This  star  is  the  crescent-shaped  insignia  of  that  Tittle 
Turk,  the  curculio  ;  an  insect  so  small,  as  perhaf)s,  to  liave  e«4 
caped  his  observation  lor  years,  unless  particularly  drawn  to  it 
but  which  nevertheless  appropriates  to  himself  the  whole  pro- 
duct of  a  tree,  or  an  orchard  ot  a  thousand  trees. 

The  habits  of  this  curculio,  or  plum-weevil,  are  not  yet  fully 
and  entirely  ascertained.  But  careful  observation  has  resulted 
in  establishing  the  following  points  in  its  history. 

The  plum-weevil  is  a  small,  dark  brown 
beetle,  with  spots  of  white,  yellow,  and  black. 
Its  length  is  scarcely  one-fiftt)  of  an  inch.  Oh 
its  back  are  two  bnck  humps,  and  it  is  fbr* 
nished  with  a  pretty  long,  curred  throat  and 
snout,  which,  when  it  is  at  rest,  is  bent  between 
the  forelegs.  It  is  also  provided  with  two 
wings  with  which  it  flies  through  the  air.  How 
far  this  insect  flies  is  yet  a  disputed  point,  some 
cultivators  affirming:  ^hat  it  scarcely  goes  far* 
Kff  101  The  <w^^^^  th&n  a  single  tree,  and  others  believing 
m^mtiiutimk  thai  \\  ^s  oyor  a  whole  neighbourboocU  OoM 
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gim  dwervation  ineHn«!t  ua  to  the  belief  that  thisMnsPct  6mt 
f^lw  just  in  proportion  as  it  finds  ID  more  or  less  abuQ<lanc6 
the  tender  fruit  for  depositing  its  cgprs.  Very  rarely  do  we  sec 
more  than  one  puncture  in  a  plum,  and,  if  the  iosrcts  are  abiin 
dant,  the  trees  of  a  sinirle  spot  will  not  allorrl  a  sufficient  num- 
ber for  the  purposf>  ;  then  there  is  little  douht  (a>  we  have  seen 
them  flying  tiirough  the  air,)  thai  the  insect  flies  faithi^r  in 
search  of  a  larger  supply.  But  usually,  we  think  it  remains 
nearly  in  tlie  same  nei«^hij<jurhoocl,  or  niifrratcs  but  slow  ly. 

Alx)ut  a  week  or  two  after  tlie  l)lossonis  have  fallen  from  the 
trees,  if  we  examine  the  fruit  of  the  plum  in  a  district  where 
this  insect  abounds,  we  shall  find  tlie  small,  newly  formed  fruit, 
beginning  to  be  punctured  by  the  proboscis  of  the  plum-weevil. 
The  insect  is  so  small  and  sliy,  that  unless  we  watch  closely  it 
is  very  likely  to  escape  our  notice.  But  if  we  strike  or  shake 
the  tree  suddenly,  it  will  fall  m  considerable  numbers  on  the 
ground,  drawn  up  as  if  dead,  and  resembling  a  small  raisin,  or, 
perhaps  more  nearly,  a  ripe  hemp  seed.  Prom  the  first  of  April 
until  August,  this  insect  may  be  ibund,  though  we  think  its  de- 
predations on  fruit,  and  indeed  its  appearance  in  any  quantity, 
is  confined  to  the  month  of  May  in  this  clinfate.  In  places 
where  it  is  very  abundant,  it  also  attacks  to  some  extent  the 
cherry,  the  peach,  and  even  the  apple. 

Early  in  July  the  punctured  plums  ho'.'in  to  fall  rapidly  from 
the  tree.  The  egg  deposited  in  each,  at  first  invisible,  has  be- 
come  a  white  grub  or  larva,  which  slowly  eats  its  way  towards 
the  stone  or  pit.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  this  point,  the  fruit  falls 
to  the  ground.  Here,  if  left  undisturbed,  the  grub  soon  finds 
its  way  into  the  soil. 

There,  according  to  most  cultivators  of  fruit,  and  to  our  own 
observations,  the  grubs  or  larvie  remain  till  the  ensuing  spring, 
when  in  their  perfect  form  they  again  emerge  as  beetles  and 
renew  their  ravages  on  the  fruit.  It  is  true  that  Harris,  and 
some  other  naturalists,  have  proved  that  the  insect  does  some* 
times  undergo  Its  final  transformation  and  emerge  from  the 
ground  in  twenty  days,  but  we  are  Inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
this  only  takes  place  with  a  small  portion  of  the  brood,  which, 
perhaps,  have  penetrated  but  a  very  short  distance  below  the 
auri&oe  of  the  soil.  These  making  their  appearance  in  mid- 
summer, and  finding  no  young  fruit,  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
young  branches  of  trees,  etc.  But  it  is  urnh  niable  that  the 
season  of  the  plum-weevil  is  early  sprinf;,  and  that  mcst  of  the 
larvie  which  produce  this  annual  swarm,  remain  in  the  soil 
during  the  whole  period  iiiterven'.ng  since  the  fall  of  the  previ- 
ous year's  fruit. 

There  are  several  niodes  of  destroying  this  troublesome  in- 
sect. Before  detailing  them,  we  will  again  allude  to  the  fact, 
that  we  haie  never  known  an  instance  of  its  being  troublesome 
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Id  a  beATy  soil.    Almost  always  the  complaint  comes  from  por 

tions  of  country  »  hero  {ho  soil  is  linht  and  sandy.  The  cxplana* 
lion  of  this  wouM  sof^m  to  Ix,'  that  th^  compact  nature  of  a  clayey 
soil  is  [if)t  favouraljle  U>  \hv  passage  or  lil*'  of  this  insect,  while 
ihu  warm  and  easily  perriicithh;  surface  of  sandy  laud  nursf  9 
evorv  insect  thn'iHjh  its  tende  r  larva?  state.  Plum  trees  irrow- 
infr  in  hard  tro  i  ;<  u  court-yanls,  usually  bear  plentiful  crops. 
Foliowiug  these  hiiii.s  some  persons  havd^  deterred  the  plum- 
weevil  by  j.aviiig  beneath  the  trees  ;  and  we  have  lately  seen  a 
most  successful  experiment  which  consisted  in  spreading  be- 
neath the  tree  as  mr  as  the  branches  extended  a  mortar  made 
of  stiff  clay  about  the  thickuesa  of  two  or  three  inches— »whieh 
completely  prevented  the  descent  of  the  tnsecit  into  the  eartk. 
This  is  quickly  and  easily  applied,  and  may  therefore*  be  re* 
oewed  every  season  until  it  is  no  longer  found  necessary. 

The  other  modes  of  destroying  the  plum-weevii  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  Shaking  tke  tree  and  kUUng  ike  beetles.  Watch  the  young 
fruit,  and  you  will  perceive  when  the  insect  makes  its  appear, 
ttoce,  by  its  punctures  upon  ihem.    Spread  some  sheets  under 

the  tree,  and  sH:ike  the  trunk  pretty  sharply  several  times  with 
a  wooden  mallet.  The  insects  will  quickly  fall,  and  should  be 
killed  immediately.  This  sliould  be  re|  eated  daily  for  a  week, 
or  so  long  as  the  insects  continue  to  make  their  appearance. 
Repeated  trials  have  proved,  beyond  question,  that  this  laiher 
tedious  mode,  is  a  very  effectual  one  if  persisted  in.*  Coops  of 
chickens  placetl  about  under  the  trees  ai  this  season  will  assist 
in  destroying  the  insects. 

^  2.  Gaikering  the  fruii  and  destroying  the  larva.  As  the  in- 
ftecti  in  its  larvse  or  grub  form,  is  yet  wiihin  the  plums  when 
Ihey  fall  prematurely  from  the  tree,  it  is  a  very  obvious  mode  of 
exterminating  the  next  year's  brood  to  gather  these  fallen  fruk% 
laily,  and  feed  them  to  swine,  boil,  or  otherwise  destroy  them. 
In  our  own  garden,  where  several  years  ago  we  suffered  by  the 
plum -weevil,  we  have  found  that  this  practice,  pursued  for  a 
co  jple  of  seasons,  has  been  pretty  effectual.  Others  liave  re* 
jn:)rted  less  favourably  of  it ;  but  this,  we  think,  arose  from  tlicif 
trying  it  too  short  a  time,  in  a  soil  and  neighbourhood  where  the 
insect  is  very  abundant,  and  where  it  consequently  hadsoughl 
extensively  other  kinds  of  fruit  besides  the  plum. 

*  Merely  shaking  the  tree  is  not  mifRcient.  ^  The  followin<r  memoraodum,  as  ad' 
iitional  proof,  we  quote  frum  the  Genesee  Farmer.  UiulKr  a  tree  in  a  rerootr 
part  tlie  fmil  garden,  havine  spread  the  sheets,  I  made  the  following  experi- 
ment. On  shaking  the  tree  well  I  caught  five  curculios ;  on  jarring  it  with  the 
hand  1  caught  twelve  mure;  and  on  striking  the  tree  with  a  etone,  eight  mora 
dropfM^d  nn  tlie  f-!n*pts.  I  was  now  convinn  d  ihai  1  had  b .  en  in  error ;  and  calling 
in  a^s^isiance,  aud  uning  a  hammer  tu  jar  the  tree  viuluiitiy,  we  caught  in  le«f 
than  an  hour,  more  than  two  hundre  J  and  sixty  of  these  insects."  We  will  add  to 
this,  that  to  prevent  injury  to  tlie  tree  a  large  wooden  mnllft  should  be  tuh?:tiiute# 
Cmt  a  hannnftri  ami  it  i»  beut^r  if  a  tiuck  layer  of  dbtit  i«  bound  over  iti  bead. 
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A  more  simple  and  easy  way  of  covering  the  difficulty,  wher^ 
chf^rf»  is  a  plum  orcliard  or  enclnsurp,  is  that  of  turninn^  in  switie 
and  fowls  during  the  wiiolo  snason,  whon  iho  stung  plums  are 
dr/)ppinu:  to  tiie  fzround  The  fruit,  and  the  insc-cts  coniaitK*!  in 
it,  will  thus  be  devoured  to;jether.  This  is  an  excollent  expe- 
.  dient  for  the  farmer,  who  bestows  his  time  grudgingly  on  the 
cares  of  the  garden. 

S.  The  use  of  salt.  A  good  deal  of  atleutiou  has  lately  been 
drawn  to  the  use  of  common  salt,  as  a  remedy  for  the  curculio. 
Trials  have  been  made  with  this  stibstanoe  in  various  parts  of 
the  oountry,  where  scarcely  a  ripe  plum  was  formerly  obtained, 
with  the  most  complete  success.  On  the  other  hand,  some  per. 
sons  after  testing  it,  have  pronounced  it  of  no  value.  Our  own 
experience  is  greatly  in  favour  of  its  use.  We  believe  that, 
properly  appUed,  it  IS  an  eflfectua!  remedy  against  the  curculio. 
while  it  also  promotes  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  keeps  tl.e  soil 
in  that  state  most  congenial  to  its  productiveness.  The  fiiiluref; 
that  have  arisen  in  its  !T<?e,  have,  doubtless,  ^rown  out  of  an  un- 
perfect  application,  either  in  regard  to  the  quantity  or  the  timo 
of  applyinfT  it. 

In  the  directions  usually  given,  it  seems  only  eonsirlered  ne- 
cessary to  apply  salt,  j>retty  plentifully,  at  any  season.  If  the 
soil  be  thoroufi^hly  saturated  wilh  sail,  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
destroy  insects  therein,  in  any  s*age  of  iheir  growth.  Hut, 
though  the  plum  tree  scemn  fond  of  saline  matter,  (and  one  of 
the  niotrt  successful  experimenters  applied  strong  fish  brine,  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  pails  full  to  a  tree  of  m:)derate  size,)  it 
must  be  confessed  this  is  a  somewhat  dangennis  moile,  as  the 
roots  are  forced  to  receive  a  large  sup[>ly  of  so  powerful  an 
agent  ut  once. 

The  liest  method  of  applying  salt  against  the  plum-weevil  is 
tliat  of  strewing  it  pretty  thickly  over  the  surface,  when  th$ 
pimrJnred  plums  commence  drojrp'mg.  The  su  rface  of  llie  ground 
should  be  made  smooth  and  hard,  and  fine  packing  salt  may  then 
be  evenly  spread  over  it,  as  fir  as  the  branches  extend,  and  about 
a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Should  tiie  weather  be  fine,  this 
coat  will  last  until  the  fruit  infected  has  all  fallen  ;  should  it  be 
dissolved  or  carried  off  by  showers,  it  must  be  replaced  directly. 
The  laryn3  or  ijrubs  of  the  weevil,  in  this  most  tender  state, 
emerging  from  the  plum  to  enter  the  sjround,  will  fall  a  prey  to 
the  eHeci  of  the  salt  before  they  are  able  to  roach  the  soil.  If 
this  is  carefully  and  generally  practised,  we  have  little  doubt  of 
'its  finally  ridding  the  cultivator  of  this  troublesome  enemy,  even 
in  the  worst  districts  and  soils. 

The  kttOtSt  or  Mack  gum.  In  some  parts  of  the  oountry  this  Is 
a  most  troublesome  disease,  and  it  has,  in  neighbourhoods  where 
U  has  been  sufiered  tc  take  il^urse,  even  destroyed  the  wlio;« 
moB  of  plum  trees. 
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The  knots  is  a  disease  attackinjr  the  bark  and  wood.  The 
former  at  first  b^cnmes  swollen,  afterwards  bursts,  and,  finally, 
assiimr's  tho  apprarnnce  of  large,  irregular,  black  lumps,  with  a 
nard,  ciaLki'd.  inirven  surface,  quite  dry  vvitliin.  The  passagfe 
of  the  sap  upwards,  becomes  stopped  by  the  compression  of  trie 
branch  by  tiie  tumor,  and,  tinally,  the  jxjison  seems  to  dissemi 
nate  itself  by  the  downward  flow  of  the  sap  through  the  whole 
trunk,  breaking  out  in  various  parts  of  it. 

The  sorts  of  plum  most  attacked  by  this  disease,  are  thotfs 
with  pu  rple  fruit,  and  we  imye  never  known  the  green  or  yellow 
fruited  varieties  infected,  until  the  other  sorts  hiul  first  biecome 
filled  with  the  knots.  The  common  horse  plum,  and  damson, 
appear  to  be  the  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  it,  and  it  is  more  difHcult 
to  eradicate  it  from  them,  than  from  most  other  sorts.  The 
common  Morella  cherry  is,  also,  very  often  injured  by  the  samp 
disease  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  yet  somo  doubt  respectinn"  the  precise  cause  of  these 
knotty  excrescences,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  think  it  is 
the  work  of  an  insect.  Pj-ofessor  Peck  and  Dr.  Harris  believe 
tliat  tliey  are  caused  by  the  same  curculio  or  plum-weevil  tliat 
Btings  the  fruit  ;  the  second  brood  of  which,  findinir  no  fruit 
ready,  choose  the  branches  of  this  tree  and  liie  cherry.  This 
observation  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  lact  that  the 
^rubs  or  larv9  of  the  plum* weevil  are  frequently  found  in  these 
warts,  and  that  the  beetles  have  been  seen  stin|/ing  the  branches^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  facts  are  worthy  of  attention. 
First,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  curculio  has 
been  troublesoroe  for  many  years,  the  knots  have  never  been 
known.  Secondly,  in  many  cases,  the  knots  hav>  been  abun« 
dant  on  plum  trees,  when  the  fruit  was  entirely  fair  and  unia* 
jured  by  the  curculio,  even  upon  the  same  branches. 

These  facts  seem  so  irreconcilable  with  the  opinion  that  the 
curculio  produces  both  these  effects,  that  we  rather  incline  at 
present  to  the  beUef,  that  though  the  curculio  deposits  its  eijgs 
in  the  tumors  on  the  branches  while  they  are  yet  soft  and  lender, 
yet  it  is  not  to  the  curculio,  but  to  some  other  insect  or  caus^ 
that  we  owe  this  unsightly  disease.  '  ^ 

Practically,  however,  this  is  of  little  account.  The  experi- 
ence  of  many  persons,  besides  ourselves,  has  proved,  most  satis- 
factorily, that  it  is  easy  to  extirpate  this  malady,  if  it  is  taken 
in  season,  and  unremittingly  pursued.  As  early  as  possible  ia 
the  spring,  the  whole  of  the  infected  trees  should  he  examined, 
and  every  branch  and  twig  that  shows  a  tumor,  should  be  ^ut  off| 
and  immediately  burned.  Whatever  may  be  the  iitsect«  we  thu4 
destroy  it,  and,  as  experience  has  taught  tis  that  the  malady 
spreads  rapidly,  we  will  thus  effectually  prevent  its  increase. 
If  the  trees  are  considerably  attacked  by  it,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  go  over  them  again,  about  the  middle  of  Mi^Tt 
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svt,  mually,  once  a  year  will  be  sufficleiit.  If  any  of  i\m  tree* 
are  very  much  covered  with  these  knete,  it  is  better  to  head  back 
tiM  shoots  deverely»  or  dig  them  up  and  bum  them  outright,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  prevail  on  your  neighbours^  if  they  aro 
near  ones,  to  enter  into  the  plan,  or  your  own  labors  will  be  of 
liule  value.  Pursue  this  simple  and  straightforward  praottce, 
for  two  or  three  seasons,  (covering  any  large  wounds  made, 
with  the  solution  of  gum  shellac,)  and  the  knots  will  be  found  to 
disapp'^a''  the  curculio  to  tho  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Varietibs.  There  are  now  a  pretty  large  number  of  fine 
plums,  anfl  some  most  important  additions  have  been  made  by 
the  sped  lilies  raised  in  this  country.  The  Green  Gagr^  still 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  high  flavour,  though  several 
other  sorts  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it.  The  Washington,  the 
Jeii'ersoa  and  the  Culumbia,  are  amoi:ig  the  largest  and  must 
beautiful ;  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Roe's  Autunm  Gage, 
are  very  desirable  for  their  late  maturity. 
»>]bi4lesoribing  plums,  the  surface  of  the  young  wood,  when  just 
l^ipenedt  is  ^n  important  character ;  as  it  is  smtMf  in  soma  varie- 
ties, and  downy^  or  covered  with  soft  hairs,  in  others^  In  soma 
varieties,  the  flesh  parts  from  the  stone^  while  in  others,  it  ai- 
hctet*  And,  finally,  the  depressed  line  or  channel  which  runa 
down  one  side  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  plum,  is  called  the 
suture^  and  the  prominence  or  absence  of  this  leatura  eaablas  us 
to  distinguish  many  kinds  at  first  sight. 


Gbts  L   Grem,  WhUe,  or  Y4U0W  Phm»* 

« 


I«  AVTUMM  GaOB. 
Eoeli  AntBmn  Gage. 

A  new  plum,  raised  by  Wm.  Roe, 
Esq.,  of  Newburgh,of  good  quality, 
a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  so  late 
in  its  maturity,  as  to  be  valuable. 

The  tree  forms  a  spreadin<^  head, 
with  regular,  pointfu  l,  ovate  leaves; 
the  branches  drooping  with  the 
vveijjht  of  the  fruit,  which  is  in 
perfection  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium 
size,  oval,  rather  broadest  towards 
the  stalk.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  Ijooi^  inserted  without  any  de« 
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freasioa.   Skni  pale  yellow,  covered  with  thin  whitish  biaowfc, 
lesh  greenish  yellow,  tepftrmtiag  from  the  itone ;  juicy,  sweetf 
and  of  delicate,  pleaital  mvoun  Stem  loog,  wmprembd,  poinU 
ftl  both  oodt. 

2.  Apricqt.    Lind.  Miller* 

Apricot  Plnm  of  Toots. 

AbrieolM.  (M. 
Yellow  AiMkot 

Branclips  quite  downy,  nearly  white.  Fruit  above  medinm 
size,  round isli,  with  a  deep  suture  or  furrow.  Stalk  very  siiorr, 
seldom  half  an  inch  lon*^.  Skin  yellow,  dotted  and  tinged  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side,  covered  with  a  white  h1oonr>.  Flesh  yel- 
low, rather  firm,  se]>arates  from  the  stone;  slijjhtly  bitter,  until 
fully  ripe,  when  it  is  melting,  juicy,  and  high  flavoured.  Ripe 
the  middle  of  August. 

This  is  the  true  old  Apriont  plum  of  Duhsmel,  The  ApHoot 
l^nm  of  Thomson  is  an  ini^riour,  clingstone,  oTal  fruit,  (with 
iwasfA  hnndies,)  fit  only  for  ooolcing. 

8*  Btfoi^d.  Man. 

This  plum,  not  having  yet  lK>rne  fruit  with  as,  we  can  only 
give  its  character  from  the  mss.  of  Mr.  Manning. 

Branches  smooth.    Fruit  small,  round;  suture  a  mere  line. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  set  ip  an  evpn  basin.    Skin  light  yel- 
loWj  with  red  spots  around  the  stem.    Flesh  yellow,  of  good  fla- 
vour, adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  tiiick.   Midiile  to  last 
August. 

4.  BmtL's  FAToiniTB. 

An  exoellam  new  nlum,  raised  hj  that  sneoessfbl  growor 
Isaac  Denniston,  of  Albanv,  and  named  after  liia  friend,  the  dia. 
♦inguished  agricttltttrtst.  Judge  Duel. 

Branches  smooth,  reddish.  Fruit  pretty  large,  ovate,  broad- 
est towards  the  stalk.  Suture  quite  distinct  ibr  half  the  cir* 
cumference.  Stalk  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  rather 
stout,  slightly  inserted.  Skin  pale  green,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
lighter  dots,  and  specl<led  with  a  little  red  next  the  stalk.  Flesh 
greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  juicv,  and  quite  rich  and  high  fla- 
vourt.'d,  adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  long  and  pointed.  Last 
of  August. 

5.  Bingham,  §Man.  Ken.  Thomp. 
A  CSAire  fruit,  originally  from  Pennsylvania,  and  named  afte. 
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t!ie  Bingham  family,  but  better  known  now  near  BostOQ«  where 
it  is  very  popular. 

Fruit  large,  handsome,  productive,  and  excellent.  Branches 
downy.  Fruit  an  inch  and  three  fourths  long,  oval,  rather 
widest  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  deep  yellow,  somewhat  spotted 
with  rich  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  slightly  inserted.  Flesh 
yellow,  adhering  to  the  stone,  juicy,  and  of  rich  and  delicious 
flavour.   Lart  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

0  Blesckbr's  Gage.  §  Man. 

Geniuui  Gage. 

A  fruit  of  ihe  first  quality,  and  the  most  popular  plum  in  the 
northern  and  western  portion  of  this  state,  being  not  only  ex- 
cellent, but  remarkably  hardy,  and  a  good  and  regular  I.earer. 
It  was  raised  by  the  late  Mrs.  Bleecker,  of  Albany,  about  80 
years  ago,  from  a  prune  pit  given  her  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Dull,  of 

Kingston,  N.  T.,  which  he  reoeiv* 
ed  from  Germany.  The  original 
tree  still  stands  in  her  garden. 

It  ripens  the  last  of  Au^rusty 
from  a  week  to  two  weeks  later 
than  our  Yellow  Gage.  Branch- 
es downy.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish-oval,  very  regular. 
Suture  pcarrply  prrcnptilfle. 
Stalk  quite  long,  an  inc  h  or  more, 
straisrht  and  pretty  stout,  downy, 
sliphtly  insert*  (1.  Skm  yellow, 
with  numerous  imbedded  white 
specks,  and  a  thin  white  bloom. 
Flesh  yellow,  rich,  sweet,  and 
luscious  in  flavour.  Separates 
almost  entirely  from  the  stone, 
which  is  pointed  at  both  ends. 
Leaves  dark  green.  Easily  dis« 
tinguished  from  Yellow  Gage  liy 
JF%.103.  meeOer'M  QagB.      its  longer  and  stoutet  Stalk. 

7.  CoB^a  GoLDEif  Drop.   Thomp.  Lind*  F.  Mag. 

Bury  Se**dline. 
Coe's  Imperial. 
New  Goldfii  Drop. 
Kair'H  Golden  OffOp. 
^ikilden  Gage. 

Coe'a  Golden  Drop  is  worthy  of  its  name,  being  the  laivesti 
Most  beautiful,  and  delicious  of  late  plums.   It  succeeds  admi 
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rMy  In  the  middle  «fates, 

ripeniiicf  frnm  tho  mi(l»lle  to 
thn  la:>t  of  lS<^ptoml>cr.  [t 
brars  abiiri'liirul y,  kcfps  '.vrl]^ 
ami  frorjucntl V  ^rows  larger 
than  the  Mairnmi)  Roiiuni. 
No  <:ar(l«'ii  is  complfto  with- 
out It.  It  i*>  an  iMi^lisli  va- 
riety, raisod  by  a  inarket 
ganlonrr,  in  Sutiolk,  whose 
name  it  bears. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of 
the  largest  size,  oval,  with  a 
well  marked  suture,  on  one 
Bide  of  which  it  is  a  little 
more  swollen  than  the  other, 
the  outline  na  i  rowing  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  light  y*  How, 
with  a  number  of  rich,  dark 
red  spots  on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk  nearlv  an  inch  lonij, 
rather  stitf,  ^^et  on  the  end 
of  llie  fruits.  Flosli  yellow, 
rather  firm,  adherint;  closely 
to  the  stone,  which  is  quite 


Fig.  101.   C(x's  Gdden  Drop 


pi^inled.    Flavour  rich,  sweet,  and  delicious. 


8.  Drap  d'Or.    Thomp.  Lind.  Lang. 

Mirabelte  Double.  Jhtk. 

Mirabelle  Gros.se. 
VeJlyw  I'erdrigon. 

The  Drap  d*Or,  or  Cloth  of  Gold,  Plum  is  about  the  cnse.  atM 
tigure  of  the  (ireen  Gage,  bilt  of  a  fine  golden  yellow  and 
a  week  earlier.  ^ 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  below  medium  size,  round, 
With  an  indistinct  suture  and  a  dimpled  or  pitted  apex.  Stalk 
slender,  half  an  inch  lonp:.  Skin  rich  brifrht  yellow,  with  a 
few  crimson  specks  when  fully  exposed.  Flesh  yellow,  sugary 
and  rich,  but  sometimes  a  little  dry ;  separates  freely  from  tii6 
atone.   Early  in  August. 

0.  DowNToiY  Imferateice.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Knirrht,  from  the  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  fertilized  by  the  Blue  Iniperatrice.  A  strong,  upright 
growing  tree,  and  a  brisk,  sprightly  flavoured  fruit.  Ripeuf 
late,  and  is  valuable  for  preserving. 


WHITE  q&  YSLI.OW  PLITMS.  fW 

Brandies  longf  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  sizo,  oyaI,  narrow, 
intf  a  little  to  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  quite  thin.  Flesh 
Wllow,  melting  and  aweet  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  little  acidity 
before ;  adhering  to  the  stone.  Ripena  W  of  September ,  and 
hangs  some  time  on  the  tree, 

10.  DflmnnoK's  Albjuit  Bbautt. 

A  good  Tanety.  Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  rather  be- 
low medium  size,  roundish-oval,  with  an  obscure  suture.  Skin 

pale  whitish-green,  marked  with  numerous  small  purplish  dots, 
and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  ??talk  an  inch  or  more  long, 
slen-ier,  very  slijihtly  inserted.  Flosii  yellow,  moderately  juicy, 
rich,  and  sweet,  separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  small  and 
pointed.   Ripe  24th  of  August. 

11.  DeNNISTON's  SufEBB.  § 

An  ezeellent  seedlingi  from  Mr.  Denniston's  famous  plum  or* 
^hard,  near  Albany^  N.  Y.,  of  the  Green  Ga^e  family,  a  third 
lamr  than  the  latter  variety,  and  nearly  as  neh  in  fi«vour. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  round,  a  little  flattened,  and  having 
a  distinct  suture,  often  extending  quite  round  the  fruit.  Skin 
pale  yellowish -green,  marked  with  a  few  large  purple  blotches 
and  dots,  and  overspread  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  rough,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  cavity  of  nK>derate  size.  Flesh 
very  thick,  (the  stone  bein<i:  small,)  moderately  juicv,  with  a 
rich  vinous  flavour.  Stone  [)arts  readily,  and  is  roundish  and 
tiiick.    Middle  and  last  of  August. 

12.  Dana's  Yellow  Gage.  Man. 

A  New-England  variety,  raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dana,  of 
Ipswich,  Mass.  It  is  a  very  hardy  and  healthy  tree,  and  bears 
abundantly.  The  flavour  good,  and  rather  more  sprightly  than 
our  common  Yellow  Gage,  though  not  so  luscious. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  pale  ydlow,  with,  a  rtty  thin 
bloom,  the  skm  clouded  like  that  of  the  Imperial  Gage.  Flesh 
adheres  to  the  stone,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  lively,  peculiar  fla* 
voiir.   Last  of  Augtast  and  first  of  September.  > 

13.  EaotBALP  Diop. 

A  variety  produced  in  our  own  gardens,  from  a  stone  of  the 
Washington.   It  is  a  rich  juioy  plum,  nearly  first  iat%  and  a 

most  ^Kiiiwlant  hftJimr. 
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Branches  long  ane!  smooO  .  Fmfl 
of  mediujn  size,  long-oval.  8utur« 
strongly  marked,  and  the  fniit  largef 
OB  one  of  its  ridei.  Skin  pate  y^. 
lowith.ffreen,  somettmev  doll  green 
only,  m  the  shade.  Stalk  three* 
fmtiths  of  sn  inoh  long,  inserted  wftb 
scaroely  any  depression.  Flesh  green- 
ish-yellow,  very  juicy  and  rich,  ad. 
heres  somewhat  to  the  stone,  which  is 
long  and  pointed.   Last  of  August. 

14.  Gbistok 's  Early. 

A  large  and  handsome  (native  ?) 
fruit,   fpsembling,  a  gcxxl  deal,  the 

  Magnum  Boniim  or  Yellow  Egg  I*lum, 

Vig.  Emerald  Drop,  hut  a  freestone.  Branches  smooth, 
short-jointed.  Fruit  large,  oval,  skin  clear  yellow,  with  a  light 
bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  separates  from  the  stone,  of  (feasant  da- 
voar.  Middle  of  August. 

15.  Grbbii  Gagb.  }  Lang.  LInd.  Thomp. 


Bruyn  fJngw. 
firadfoiti  iiaffo, 
8ehuyler*B  (^iffe  T 
Wilmol'd  Cri-en  Gage. 
 Wew  Green  Gage. 


of  some 


Reiiie  Claude. 
Grusse  Rf  ine  Clfttnds. 
Grone  Keine. 
Damas  Vert 
Socrin  Vert. 
Vert  Bonne. 
Abricot  Veil, 


1^  vanom 


Iflleworth  Green 
BingnpoGafe. 


The  Green  Gage  is  universally  adnnitted  to  hold  the  first  rank 
in  fiavour  among  all  pluma,  and  is  every  where  highly  esteemed 
In  Prance,  this  variety  is  generally  known  as  the  Reine  Ciaudsb 
having,  it  is  said,  been  intioduoed 
into  that  country  by  Queen  Claude, 
wife  of  Franois  L  Durii^  the  last 
oentnry^  an  English  famuy  by  the 
name  of  ^r^fs,  obtained  a  number 
of  fruit  trees  from  the  monks  of 
Charteuse,  near  Paris.  Among 
them  was  a  tree  of  this  plum,  which, 
having  lost  its  name,  was  called  by 
the  gardener  the  Green  Giisp.  It 
is  pronounced,  by  Lindley,  the  best 
plum  in  England,  and  we  must  ad- 
mit that  we  have  no  superiour  to  it 
here. 
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file  tUfMil  Gage  Is  a  rery  siibrt-jointed,  slow  growing  trett^ 
..ef  ipreftdiug  aod  rather  dwarfish  habit.   It  is  an  abundant  and 
fretty  regular  bearer,  though  the  fruit  is  a  little  liaUe  to  crack 
upon  the  tree  in  wet  seasons. 

^Braoehes  smooth.  Buds  with  large  shoulders.  Fruit  TOund| 
ratlier  small,  seldom  of  medium  size.  Suture  faintly  marked, 
but  exteoding  from  the  stalk  to  the  apex.  Skin  ^reen,  or  yel- 
lowish-prreen  at  full  maturity,  when  it  is  often  a  little  dotteJ  of 
marbled  with  red.  Stalk  half  to  tli roc- fourths  of  nn  inch  lortfr, 
slencVr.  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  pale  green,  exceedinj^ly 
melting  and  juicy,  and  usually  separates  frrely  from  the  stone. 
Flavour,  at  once,  sprightly  and  very  luscious.  Ripe  about  the 
middle  of  August. 

There  are  several  seedling  varieties  of  this  plum  in  various 
parts  of  this  country — but  none  superiour  or  scarcely  equal  to 
the  <^d.  That  known  as  the  Bruyn  Gage,  which  has  been  dis* 
eeminated  firom  the  garden  of  A.  Bruyn,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  N.T., 
is  only  the  true  Reine  Claude,  brought  by  Chaacellor  Livingston 
iironi  France. 

16«  Hudson  Gag£. 

A  new  early  plunn,  which  promises  to  rank  among  the  first,  of  ' 
the  seasou  at  which  it  ripens.  It  is  one  of  the  seedlings  which 
Mr.  Lawrence,  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  (see  Lawrence's  Favour^ 
ite,)  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  give  to  the  public  within  a  few 
years.  It  has  some  affinity  to  the  Imperial  Gage^  but  ripens 
three  weeks  earlier. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  a 
little  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  obscure  suture.  Skin  yellow, 
clouded  with  green  streaks  under  the  skin,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  white  bloom.  Stalk  short,  little  more  than  half  an  inch 
long,  inserted  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  greenish,  very 
juicy  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  excellent  flavour.  Il 
separates  from  the  stone,  (adherino;  very  slightly,)  which  is  qui  to 
small.   First  week  in  August,  two  weeks  before  the  W  ashiogton. 

17.  HuLiNGs'  SunxB.  §  Pom.  Man. 
Bsywr^Ftmk 

A  noble  plum,  of  the  largest  size,  raised  from  seed  by  Mr. 
Kcyser,  of  Pennsylvania,  but  first  made  known  to  cultivators  by 
Dr.  Wni.  G-  Hillings,  of  the  same  state.  It  is  as  large  as  the 
Washington,  frequently  measuring  six  inches  in  circumference, 
or  two  and  a  fourth  in  fHaiueter,  the  longest  way.  In  flavour,  it 
h  more  s|)rightly  ilian  vhat  plum,  having  its  sweetness  relieved 
by  a  little  acidity,  and  is  scarcely  inferiour  to  the  Green  Gage. 
it  is  prodtielive,  smA  in  every  way,  a  fruit  of  great  merit. 

.  24 
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The  tree  is  femtrkmUe  for  Itt  irigorous  gnnrt^,  4i  slem^  Mmt 
ihooli  witli  laige  ihooldered  buds*  and  its  fine  liizoriant  fiaiiagii 
It  is  a  good  bearer,  espeeially  ui  strong  scmIs* 

Braoiches  downy.  Fruit  very  large,  globular,  a  little  nottt 
Ding  to  ovate,  with  a  distioet  suture.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an 
inoh  long,  set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Skin  dull,  greenisk 
YelIow«  Flesh  pale  gremish-yellow,  rather  firm,  with  a  riehp 
brisk,  excellent  flavour ;  partly  dinging  to  the  elooa.  BInoas 
niddie  of  August. 

18.  Imperial  Ottoman.  Tiiomp. 

A  very  neat,  early  plum,  of  good  flavour,  and  a  piolifiobsarev. 
Ft  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  brought  from  Turkey,  but 
it  is  unoertaiu  whether  this  is  correct. 

Branchps  slightly  downy.  Fruit  scarcely  below  mftdium  size, 
foandish,  between  Green  Gage  and  the  American  Yellow  Gage 
In  appearance,  and  having  a  suture  on  one  side,  from  the  stalk 
half  way  down.  Stalk  downy,  slender,  curved,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  lonor,  inserted  in  a  very  slight  cavity.  Skin  dull  yello% 
clouded  with  darker  streaks,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  It 
adheres  considerably  to  the  stone,  which  is  pointed  at  both  ends. 
The  rtesh  is  jiiifv,  sweet,  melting,  and  of  very  Qood  flavour.  It 
ripens  the  hist  of  July,  or  four  or  five  days  before  the  Americaa 
ITellow  Gage. 

19.  Imperial  Gage.  §  Pom.  Man.  Kem 

F1u«'hin[i:  G.iL^f.    Thomp,  Htf, 
Priace's  Im penal  Gage. 
WMl9  Gftge,  of  Anion. 
SopMiDiir  Gfean  Ctaf*. 

The  Imperial  Gtage  has  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  most  excellent  and  produo* 

live  of  plums.  It  was  raised  at 
Pnncc's  Nursery,  FIii5?hinfr,  N. 
Y.;  from  the  seed  oi  the  Green 
Gage,  and  the  fact  of  the  fruit  of 
a  single  tree  near  Boston  having 
produced  fruit  to  the  value  of 
near  fifty  dollars,  annually,  has 
often  been  repeated  as  a  proof  of 
the  profit  of  its  cultivation  for 
market  It  should  be  remarked* 
however,  as  an  exception  to  the 
|eneral  rule,  that  it  is  peculiarly 
fitted  Ibr  dry,  light  soils,  where 
many  sorts  drop  their  fruit,  and  .    r^m.  impmachg^ 
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The  trae  grows  frcol  y  and  rises  rapidly,  and  has  long  dark 
shoois  and  leaves,  slightly  downy.  Fruit  rather  above  medium 
size,  oval,  with  a  distinct  suture.    Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 

Rlightly  hairy,  and  pretty  stout,  inserted  in  an  even  hollow.  Skin 
pale  tureen,  until  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  l!n2;f^d  with  vellow.  shon*. 
ing  a  peculiar  marhling  of  dull  green  stripes^  and  cnvrTod  with 
copious  white  hloom.  Flesh  greenish,  very  juicy,  meiiinor,  and 
rich,  with  a  very  sprightly,  agreeable  flavour.  In  some  situ- 
ations it  adheres  to  the  stone,  but  it  rrencrally  separates  pretty 
freely.    The  latter  is  oval,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.    It  is  a 

treat  and  regular  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  therefore  improved  by 
itrnung,  when  half  grown.    Ripens  about  the  let  of  Septemberj 
ar  a  week  later  than  the  Washington* 

20.  Jaune  Hativb.    Thomp.  Lind.  O.  Duh. 

E&Hv  Yellow.  Jaune  de  Catalo^e. 

Catiuonian.  Pmne  d«  Su  JBarnabe. 

White  PriiMidiaa.  D'AvoiiM. 
Amber  Piimofdiaiu 

The  earliest  of  plums,  which  is  its  ciiiof  recommendation.  It 
is  a  very  old  variety  from  Catalonia,  and  the  south  of  France, 
and  has  lx?en  in  cultivation  more  thfin  two  hundred  years.  It  is 
a  pretty  little  fruit,  and  wortiiy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  of  the 
amateur.    The  tree  has  long,  slender,  downy  branches. 

Fruit  small,  oval,  or  ohovate,  with  a  shallow  suture  on  one 
side.  Stalk  slender,  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
tbbly  ooaled  with  Uoom*  Flesh  yellow,  tolerably  juicy,  and 
melting,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour ;  separates  from  the 
atooe.   Ripens  from  the  10th  to  the  middle  of  S  uly . 

21«  Jeffbssoit.  $ 

If  we  were  asked  which  we  think  the  most  desirable  and 
beautiful  of  all  dessert  plums,  we  should  undoubtedly  ^ive  the 
name  of  this  new  variety.  When  fully  ripe,  it  is  nearly,  shall 
we  not  say  equal  in  flavour  to  the  Green  Gage,  that  un- 

surpassable standard  of  flavour.  But  when  we  contrast  the 
small  and  rather  insignificant  appnaranceof  the  Green  Gape, 
with  the  unusual  size  and  beauty  of  the  Jefferson,  we  must  admit 
that  it  takes  the  very  first  rank.  As  large  as  tlie  Washington, 
it  is  more  richly  and  deeply  coloured,  being  dark  yellow,  uni* 
formly  and  haudsomely  marked  with  a  iine  ruddy  cheek.  It  is 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later  than  the  Washington,  ripen* 
ing  the  last  of  August,  when  it  has  the  rare  quality  of  hanging 
long  on  the  treOf  gradually  improving  in  fiayour.   It  does  not, 
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like  many  norts,  appear  liable  to  the  attacka  of  wasps,  whkk 
de.stroy  so  many  of  ihe  light 
coloured  plums  as  sooo  as 
tbey  arrive  at  matitfitT. 

We  received  the  Jeflmoii 
Plum  a  few  years  ago,  from 
the  late  Judge  Buel,  by 
whom  It  was  raised  and 
named.  The  original  tree 
is  still,  we  believe,  eniwing 
in  his  garden  near  Albany. 
It  is  a  good  and  regular 
boarer,  and  thr  crop  is  very 
handsome  uprin  ilie  tree. 

Branches  slightly  downy, 
leaves    oval,    flat.  Fruit 
large,  oval,    sli<rhtly  nar- 
rowed Oil  one  side,  towards 
the  stalk.    Skin  golden  yel- 
low, with  a  beaatiful  pur. 
plish-red  cheek,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  white  bloom. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  pretty 
stout,  very  slightly  inserted.  Jefenon, 
Buture  irvdistinct.    Flesh  deep  orange,  (like  that  of  an  Apncot,) 
parts  freely,  and  almost  entirely  from  the  stone,  which  is  long 
and  pointed ;  very  rich,  juicy,  luscious  and  high  flavoure£ 
Uaaga  a  Ibrtnight  on  the  tree. 

22.  LiAwasRCE's  Fayourits.  ^ 
lAWBSOoe'iGagai 

O Law  fence's  Favourite  is  • 
fruit  of  high  merit,  raised  by 
Mr.  L.  U.  Lawrence,  of  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  from  a  seed  of  the 
Green  Gage.  The  exceeding 
congeniality  to  the  plum  of  the 
soil  of  Hudson,  which  is  almost 
a  -stiff  clay,  is  fully  attested  by 
the  seemingly  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  such  varieties  as  this^ 
the  Columbia  and  several  othersi 
The  general  appearance  of 
the  fruit  is  like  that  of  its  parentf 
except  that  it  is  two  or  three 
Pig.  109.  Lamrmot'i  Pireourite.  times  as  large.  It  hangs  well 
on  the  tree,  and  its  remarkable  size,  flavour  and  productivenes% 
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mill  soon  give  it  a  place  in  every  garden,  asd  we  think  it  de* 
•errintr  our  higheft  oommoiidation.  Speoimen  treeaonly  8  feet 
bigli,  have  borne  abondamly  with  us  this  season. 

I^awrence's  Favourite  forme  an  upright  tree  of  thrifty  growth, 
with  dark  green  leaves,  (which  are  rather  below  the  Riedium 
mze,)  and  upr%ht  growing  short-jointed  shoots.  Toimg  branch* 
es,  downy. 

Fruit  large,  heavy,  roundish,  a  little  flattened  at  either  end* 
Skin  dull  yellowish-green,  clouded  with  streaks  of  a  dark^ 

-  shade  hpneath,  and  covororl  with  a  Vnrht  bluish  prpen  bloom. 
The  upper  part  of  the  fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  is  covered  ^vith  a 
peculiar  brownish  net  ioork,  and  a  few  rpddish  clots.  Stalk  sliort, 
only  half  an  inch  lonfj,  slender,  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity. 
Flesh  greenish,  resembling  that  of  the  Green  Gage,  remarkably 
juicy,  and  melting,  perhaps  scarcely  so  rich  as  the  latter,  but 
with  a  very  rich,  sprightly,  vinous  flavour,  and  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  plums.  Stone  five  etghtlis  of  an  inch  long,  flat- 
tened ;  the  iiesh  sometimes  adheres  a  little*  when  not  fully 
ripe,  but  then  separates  freely.  Ripens  at  the  middle  of  Au< 
gust 

23.  Lucombb's  NoHBSiron.   Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

An  English  plum  raised  by  Liicombe,  of  the  Exeter  Nursery, 
It  is  a  large,  yellowish  green  clingstone  fruit,  of  good  quality, 
but,  unless  fully  ripe,  not  very  rioh  in  flavour.  Branches 
smooth. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish,  shaped  and  coloured 
much  like  the  Green  Gage,  but  much  more  distinctly  streaked 
with  yellow  and  orange,  and  covered  with  a  whitish  bloom. 
Suture  broad.  Stalk  straight,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set 
in  a  wide  hollow.  Flesh  pretty  linn,  greenish,  rich,  sweet 
mingled  with  acid,  adheres  to  the  stone.  Bears  well,  and  ripens 
ftbout  the  middle  of  August. 

24.  Large  Green  Drying.  §  Thomp. 
Kll||itt*sLuveDvyji^:.  JKm. 

A  new  late  variety,  raised,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Knight,  and 
introduced  here  from  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 

of  London.  It  has  produced  fruit  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
scarcely  giving  us  an  opportun  ty  of  judginir,  but  Mr.  Thomp. 
son,  the  head  of  the  fruit  department,  in  that  garden,  describes  it 
as  of  the  first  quality,  bearing  "  fruit  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Washington,  which  when  perfectly  ri[)ened,  is  exceedingly  rich/* 
The  tree  is  vigorous,  and  the  branches  are  j^irooth  ;  the  fruit 
large,  round,  greeaiiii-yeUow,  the  flesh  ytllcnvish,  moderately 

24" 
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juicy,  rich  and  excellent,  adheres  to  the  stone.  Ri{^ns  aboul 
the  mitidle  of  September,  and  is  a  moderate  bearer. 

25.  MVLBSBXT. 

Rfttted  Iff  liaao  Denoistoii,  of  Albany,  And  is  ]\ke\y  to  prove 
m  dimrmble  sort.  The  leaves  are  remarkably  luxuriant,  broad 
and  crumpled.  Fruit  lariro,  oval,  somewhat  narrowest  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  pale,  whitish^yellow,  sprinkled  with  white  dots, 
and  dusted  with  a  pale  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather 
glenHer,  very  slightly  insertod.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy, 
sweet  and  frond  ;  adheres  slightly  to  the  stcme.  The  latter  is 
long  and  pointed.    First  of  September. 

26.  MiRABELLE.    Thomp.  Lind.  O.  Duh. 

MirabeUo  Jaune. 

A  Tery  pretty  little  fruit,  exoeedinfrly  oma* 
mental  on  the  tree,  the  branches  of  which  are 
thickly  sprinkled  with  its  abundant  crops.  The 
tree  b  small  in  all  its  parts,  and  although  the 

fruit  has  a  tolerable  flavour,  vet  from  Its  size 
and  high  perfimie,  it  is  chiefly  valued  for  pre- 
serving. 

Branches  downy.    Fruit  quite  small,  obo- 

vate,  with  a  wet.  mnrlced  suture.  Stalk  half 
a.)  inch  long;,  sli^dTtlv  inserted.  Skin  of  a 
beautiful  yellow,  a  little  spotted  with  red  at 
rnaturiiy,  and  covered  with  a  white  bloom. 
Flesh  oranfre,  sweet,  and  sprightly,  becoming  Fig.  110.  MirabdU 
dry  when  over-ripe,  and  separates  from  the  stone.  Ripens  with 
the  Green  Gage. 

ft 

27.  Obanoe. 

Otange  Gage,  {qf  wtne.)* 

The  Orange  Plum  is  a  new  variety,  which  we  have  recent- 
ty  introduced,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Teller,  of  Rhinebeok, 
Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y.    It  is  considerably  disseminated  about 

that  locality,  and  undoubtedly  originated  there.  It  is  only  of 
second  quality  in  flavour,  but  its  extraordinary'  size,  and  showy 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  abundance  of  its  crops,  will  roeom- 
mend  it  to  all  large  planters  of  the  plnm.  It  is,  perhaps,  th^ 
largest  of  all  plumsi  and  has  a  peculiar  bronze  gold  colour. 

*  There  is  a  freat  propon'  ity  fer  <caUin«;  ev«ry  plim  of  SMfll  a  Goae,  in  iMl 

fmrt  of  tt'.e  ^^Tlnt^,^  As  tln^  lia<  n.)  rest'tnUanOft  wbtttOVMr  10  lllO  CB^gjllM ^fff 
Bf  liua  class,  we  drop  that  pftrt  of  its  nume. 
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Brancbefl  stout  and  smooth.  Fruit  very  large,  oval,  flattened 
■t  both  ends.   Skin  bfonze  yellow,  marked  witb  roughish  white 

dots,  and  clouded  with 

jC,  ^  purplish  red    near  the 

>^'\tx.  stalk.     The    latter  » 

j^7.^^  three«fourtbs  of  an  inch 

"^^^  Icng,  rather  rough,  in- 

^rted  in  a  narrow  round 
cavity.  Flesh  deep  yel- 
low, a  littip  coarse  srrain- 
ed,  -but  with  acid  flavour 
when  fully  ripe.  It  ad- 
heres a  little  to  the  stone, 
which  is  much  compress- 
ed and  furrowed.  Ripena 
the  last  of  August. 

88.  Saint  Hastings 
QirsTSCBB*  Thonip. 

A  very  late  variety  of 
Prune,  recently  introdu- 
ced from  Germany,  and 
likely  to  take  its  place 
among  the  select  sorts. 
Hardy  and  a  pood  bearer. 
Branches  smooih.  Fruit 
Fig.  111.   Orange  Plum,  of  medium  size,  ovate,  or 

considerably  broadest  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
covered  with  a  white  bio  ni.  Flesh 
yellowish,  with  a  rich  and  excel- 
lent flavour,  and  separates  readily 
from  the  8tone»  The  tree  is  a  good 
bearer,  and  the  fruit  hangs  a  long 
while  on  the  tree,  but  we  fear  that 
to  the  northward  of  this  it  may  not 
come  to  full  maturity  every  season. 
Ripens  the  first  of  Ootober,  and  will 
hang  a  month. 

29.  Saikt  Catrehine.  §  Thomp. 
Lind.  O.  Duh. 

AmooG:  the  nne  old  varieties  of 
late  plums,  thp  St.  Catherme  is  one 
of  the  most  colebrated.  In  France 
it  is  raised  in  large  quantities,  in 

districts  making  the  mostde-'     fig.  112,  Sl 
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licatc  kind  of  prunes.    It  is  also  nnuch  ester ined  for  pres'Tving, 
and  is  of  excellent  quality  for  ihe  dessert.     It  bears  regularly, 
abundantly  in  this   part  of  the  country,  and  deserves  a 
place  in  every  gooi  garden. 

Branches  smooth,  upright,  rather  slender.  Fruit  of  nnediura 
size,  obovate,  narrowing  considerably  towards  the  stalk,  and 
having  a  strongly  marked  suture  on  one  side.  Stalk  three* 
fourtlui  to  an  inch  or  more  long,  very  slender,  inserted  in 
a  slight  caTity.  Skin  very  pale  yellow,  oyerspread  with  thin 
white  bloom,  and  occasionally  becoming  a  little  reddish  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  rather  firm,  and  adheres  to 
the  stone ;  in  flavour  It  is  sprightly,  rich  and  perfumed.  ftipeiM 
the  middle  and  last  of  September. 

30.  SlAMSSS. 

A  curions  growing  variety,  as  its  name  indicates,  in  pairs, 
attacited  oil  one  side,  and  hanfijing  by  a  common  stalk.  Nearly 
all  the  fruit  on  the  tree  exhibits  this  peculiarity,  and  grafts 
taken  from  it  continue  its  habit.  The  original  seedling  tree 
stands  in  the  garden  of  Wm.  Roe,  E^q.,  of  this  place. 

Branches  long,  slender,  and  smooth.  Fruit  mostly  in  pairs, 
disttnot,  hat  closely  joined  on  one  side,  m<»dium  sized,  obovate. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  white  bloom.  Stalk  rather  long  and 
dander,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy  and  sprightly, 
of  seooiMi  rate  flavour,  and  adheres  to  the  stone*  Bears  abun- 
dantly^  and  ripens  about  the  10th  of  September. 

81*  WASimroTON.  (  P.  Man.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Bolmar. 

Bolraor's  Washii^;t(m. 
Npw  vVashingtoa. 
Fnuikiin. 

The  Washington  undoubt- 
edly stands  higher  in  general 
estimation  in  this  country,  than 
any  other  plum.  Although 
not  equal  to  the  Green  Gage 
and  two  or  three  others,  in 
high  flavour,  yet  its  great  size, 
its  beauty,  and  the  vigour  and 
hardiness  of  the  tree,  are 
qualities  which  have  brought 
this  noble  fruit  into  notice 
every  where.  The  parrnl 
tree  crew  orin-innllv  on  De- 
flu.  113b  Waskingtan.  lanoey's  farm,  on  the  east  side 
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of  tbe  Btiwery,  New-York,  but  being  grafted  with  anothei 

sort,  escaped  notice,  until  a  sucker  from  it,  planted  by  ^fr. 
B  )!iTiar,*  a  mprohant  in  Chatham-street,  came  into  bear;:.!| 
about  the  year  1818,  and  attractr^d  universal  atv-ntion  bv  the 
r'^markable  beauty  and  sizr?  of  the  fruit.  In  1*^21,  tfu's  sort  was 
first  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  by  tfie  late 
Dr.  Hosack,  and  it  now  ranks  as  iirst  in  nearly  all  tlie  European 
cjoUections. 

The  Washington  has  remarkahly  targe,  broad,  oruropled  and 
glossy  foliage,  is  a  strong  grower,  and  forms  a  handsome  round 
head.  Like  several  other  varieties  of  plum,  the  fruit  of  this, 
especially  in  sandy  soils,  does  not  attain  its  full  perfection  until 
the  tree  has  borne  for  several  years.  We  have  measured  them 
very  often  six  inches  in  circumference,  and  once  from  Mr.  BoU 
mar's  original  tree,  seven  and  a  quarter  inches. 

Wood  light  brown,  downy.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  round- 
ish  oval,  with  an  obscure  suture,  except  near  the  stalk.  Skin 
dull  yellow,  with  faint  marblings  of  green,  but  when  well  ripen- 
ed, deep  yellow,  with  a  pale  crimson  blush  or  dots.  Stalk 
scarcely  three-iau rihs  of  an  inch  lonir,  a  little  downy,  set  in  a 
shallow,  wide  lioliow.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  very  sweet  and  lus« 
cious,  separatinor  freely  from  the  stone.  Stone  pointed  at  each 
end.    Ripens  iVoni  about  the  middle  to  the  last  ui  August. 

83.  Whttb  Impekateicb.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

White  Empn»Pf» 

Iinperatrice  iSiuncho.   O.  DvA. 

The  White  Imperatrice  is  but  little  known  in  this  country. 
In  the  liabit  of  the  tree,  appearance  and  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and 
season  of  maturity,  it  strongly  resembles  the  St.  Catherine,  but 
is  a  freestone.  It  is  not  equal  to  the  letter  in  flavour,  though 
esteemed  by  some  persons,  neither  does  it  hang  well  n&t 
ripening. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  a  little 
flattened  at  the  ends,  suture  rather  obscure.  Skin  bright  yel- 
low, covered  partially  with  a  thin  white  bloom,  and  spotted  with 

a  little  red.  Stalk  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  lon^r,  set  in  a 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  very  juicy,  crisp,  sweet,  and 
quite  transparent  in  texture  ;  separates  freely  from  the  stonOi 
wiiich  is  small  and  oblong.^  Ripe  early  in  September. 

*  WhicU  he  purchased  of  a  market  woraaii 
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yellow  Magnum  Boniim." 

Wf^ti  Wo  rh. 
VViute  ilia w rial.* 


Ere  Plum. 
Yellow  tijig. 
Wliiie  Bifg. 
M  ig  lum  MMIB.  ^ 

0/  miiiu 


0/  Ammcan 


Dame  Amhert. 
DiOM  Arahert  bbinelM. 

D.ime  Amhert  jnutie, 
loperiale  bltmche. 
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The  White  Magnom  Boniim,  or  Egg  PluMt  ss  it  is  almost 

universally  known  here,  is  a  very  popular  fruit,  chiefly  on  ac- 
eount  of  its  lar^e  and  splendid  appearance,  and  a  slij^ht  acidity, 
which  renders  it  admirably  fitted  for  making  showy  sweetmeats 

or  preserves.  When  it  is  raised 

in  a  fine  warm  situation,  and  is 
fully  matured,  it  is  pretty  well 
flavourr^d,  but  ordinarily,  it  is 
con  si  Hp  red  coarse,  and  as  be- 
longing lo  the  kilclien,  and^nol 
to  the  dessert. 

JBi  ail ches  smooth,  long.  Fruil 
of  the  largest  size,  measuring 
six  inches  in  its  longest  oir- 
cumference,  oval,  narrowing  a 
good  deal  to  both  ends«  Suture 
well  marked.   Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  stout,  inserted,  with, 
iout  cavity,  in  a  folded  border* 
ISkin  yellow,  with  numerous 
white  dots,  covered  with  thin 
white  bloom — when  fully  ripe, 
of  a  deep  jrold  colour.  Flesh 
yellow,  adhering  closely  to  the. 
stone,  rather  acid  until  very 
ripCj  when  it  becomes  sweet, 
though  of  only  second  rale  Ha- 
fSg.  Hi.  WkOB  Magnum  Bonim.    vour.    Stem  loner,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends.    A.  pretty  good  bearer,  though  apt,  in  light  soils, 
to  drop  from  the  tree  before  matured.    Middle  of  August. 

*  Tlisr*  b  really  no  prartical  difTerence  between  theWlib«,«id  the  YotlmV 

Wng^rmm  Bonum.    Tho  fruit  is  prL-ciselv  -iinihir  in  QppasniMV  SOd  fOStt^ 
MuM(gti  Um  growth  of  the  two  trees  may  not  fuliy  agree. 
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34.  Whitb  Damson.   Thomp.  Lind. 

^jM  TtXkm  IHtmmu  Sbftilcr**  WMm  Dmwoo. 

Whilt  Pnm«  Daawn.  WUta  tkmuuem* 

A  very  pretty  and  pleasant  little  plumof  the  damson  class.  In 
England  it  is  thought  of  very  littlo  value,  except  for  preservinn;, 
but  here,  where  it  matures  more  perfectly,  it  becomes  a  very 
pleasant  table  fruit,  and  from  its  lateness,  may  be  considered  a 
very  desirable  variety.  The  lon<j  slender  l)ranohes  are  loaded, 
so  as  to  be  petidaut,  with  the  weight  uf  the  abuuduuL  rich  clusters 
of  fruit. 

Branches  smooth,  and  of  thrifly  growth.  Fruit  small,  ahout 
an  inch  long,  oval.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  white  bloom,  and 
sprinlcled  with  reddish  brown  spots  at  tnaturity.  Stalk  rather 
more  than  half  an  inch  long,  downy,  inserted  without  depres- 
ilion*  Flesh  adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  yellow,  and  when  fully 
ripe,  of  a  rich,  sprightly,  sub-acid,  agreeable  flavour.  Ripens 
a^ut  the  last  of  September,  and  will  hang,  shrivelling  some- 
what, until  severe  frosts. 

35.  Whitb  Pbrdbigon.   Thomp.  Nois. 

Perdrigon  blnnft.  O.  IHilk. 
M.ii(rt;  CliiiMle. 
Bri^nole  ? 

A  Tery  aagary  plnm,  which  is  largely  cultivated  in  Provence, 
along  with  the  Brignole,  for  drying,  to  form  the  celebrated 
Brignole  prunes — so  called  from  the  little  town  of  that  name. 
Thompson,  indeed,  makes  this  and  the  Brignole  synonymous, 
but  the  French  consider  them  distinct,  the  Bri^rnole  being  larger, 
rather  yellower,  and  dryer.  It  is  probable  that  the  diflference  is 
very  slii^ht. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  middle  sized,  oval,  narrowing  to- 
ward?? the  stalk.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous 
small  wliite  dots,  and  a  few  red  spots  on  the  sunny  side — thinly 
coated  with  bloom.  Stalk  three -fourths  of  an  inch  lonsf,  slenoer. 
Flesh  pale  yoUow,  very  sweet  with  a  slight  perfume,  and  ad^ 
here&  to  the  alone.    Ripens  last  ui  Au<^ust. 

96.  Tbllow  Gaot,  Prince's.  §  P.  Man. 

Amen  ran  Yellow  Gage,  ^  mhml) 
While  Gage,  {of  some.) 

The  Tellow  (}age  was  raised,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  178H, 
tiy  the  alder  Mr.  Prince,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  It  is  very  common 
on  the  Hudson  river,  but  we  do  not  find  any  description  of  it  in 
Manning  or  Kenrick.  We  have  noticed  that  it  is  sometimes 
mtfiNindaili  at  Boston,  with  the  Imperial  Gage,  which  is  really 
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quite  distinct.  Its  great  kardiDeat  and  prodiiotiTeness,  joined  ti 
its  rich  sugary  flavour,  make  it  a  favourite  sort.  There  is  a 
tree  in  tiie  gardens  here,  thirty  years  which  still  bears  most 
excellent  crops  annually. 

Branches  smooth,  short-jointed,  with  glossy  leaves,  and  form* 
ing  a  large  spreading  head.  Fruit  a  little  above  medium  sizic, 
oval,  rather  broadest  towards  the 
stalk.  Suture  a  mere  line.  Skin 
golden  yellow,  a  little  clouded, 
and  covered  with  a  copious  white 
bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  in- 
sprtod  in  a  small  round  cavity. 
Flesh  df^op  yellow,  rich,  su<2^ary 
and  melting,  thoiii^h  soiiietimes 
raiher  dry  ;  parts  freely  from  the 
stone.  Ripens  rather  early,  about 
the  first  week  in  August. 

The  growth  of  this  plum  is  not 
only  very  different  from  the  Im- 

Crial  Gage,  but  the  fruit  of  the 
Iter  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  abundant  juieinets,  its  green- 
isb  colour,  and  the  superiour 

•prightliness  of  its  flavour.  fig.  us.  jfrmcet  Y<dhm  Oag^ 

87.  Tbllow  Gaok,  [of  the  Bngtish.]  Thomp. 

Little  Queen  Glnude.  31122.  land, 
P«liM  Itoim  Cfaifido.  O,  Duh, 
ReiAJ  Claude  hlanuhe. 

nen  Gai^e.  1  of  $cme 
Conn  -'s  Green  Chlge.  [  }-'ni:!ish 
WliitaGage.  jgwxUns, 

This  plum,  formerly  known,  we  believe,  as  the  Little  Queen 
Claude,  but  which  has  now  received  the  soubriquet  of  Yellow 
Gage,  we  suppose  for  good  reasons,  from  the  head  of  the  fruit 
department,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  is  aa 
old  Preuch  variety,  described  by  Duhamel.  U  is  of  smallar 
size  than  the  true  Green  Gage,  much  inferior  in  flavour,  ami 
does  not  appear  to  us  much  worthy  of  cultivation,  when  that 
plum,  the  Jefferson,  and  Lawrence's  Favourite  can  be  had. 

Branches  smooth  and  rather  long.  Fruit  below  medium  siae, 
round,  with  a  distinct  suture  on  one  side.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
lonsf,  rather  slender,  ins'^rt^d  in  a  slight  hollow.  Skin  pale  yel- 
lowish-green, speckled  with  a  fr'w  reddish  dots,  and  overspread 
with  a  good  deal  of  bloom.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  swcot,  ana 
pleasant,  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  about  the 
middle  of  August. 
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88.  Abkicot^b  Rovob.   Thomp,  O.  Duh.  Nois 

The  Abricot^  Rouge,  or  Red  Apricot  plum,  is  a  Froaofi  fa- 
ffietf ,  of  rather  pretty  colour,  but  indifferent  in  flavour,  and  not 
comparable  to  leveral  of  our  d  alive  eorte. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  considerably 
flattened  at  each  en:L  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  slight 
pavity.  Skin  of  a  fine  clear  r^^d  in  the  shade,  violet  in  the  sun, 
covered  with  an  abundant  blue  1)1  jom.  Flesh  oraniro  colour, 
sweet,  but  rather  dry,  and  without  rmich  flavjur;  separates 
freely  from  the  i»toae.    Ripens  the  last  of  August. 

89.  Ambbican  Wheat. 

A  singular  little  plum,  of  second  quality,  received  by  us  from 
the  late  Robert  Manning.  Branches  slender,  smooth,  leares 
^uita  amall  and  light  coloured.  Fruit  quite  small,  of  the  shaM 
of  a  small  bullet,  dropping  from  the  tree  when  ripe.  9kin  palo 
Uoe,  oovered  with  a  white  bloom.  Stalk  slender,  half  an  inch 
long.  Flesh  greenish,  melting,  juicy,  and  sweet,  adheroa  to 
the  alone.   Lwa  of  August.   Bears  abundantly* 

40.  Bum  Gaob.   Uod.  MUL 

Blark  PiTflrigon. 
LUti*  liiue  Gage. 

An  ordinary  little  round  blue  plum,  the  ilsarv  MAw  cf  the 
French,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour,  and  very  hardy,  but  the 
most  indi^rent  of  all  the  Gages.  It  beara  most  abundant  oropa 
every  season,  and  we  have  round  the  aeedlin'jjtsip  make  good 

St(>ck9. 

Branches  slender  and  downy.  Fruit  quite  small  and  round, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Skin  dark  blue, 
covered  with  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  on  inch 
long.  Flesh  greenish,  juicy^  a  fittle  acid,  somewhat  riob^  aad 
separates  from  the  stone.   Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

41.  Bbbvoobt's  Pu&plb.   Floy.  Ken* 

New-York  Pwrple.  FToy. 
Brevoort's  Purple  B'tlmar. 
Bravwirt'i  Purple  Waitlungten. 

IH%iniliif  by  Bswy  Bmoort,  Esq.,  af  Naw-Toflti  tai  m 
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ittono  of  the  Washinjn'^n  planted  in  IS  19.    Jt  \<i  a  nandsonNi 
and  most  productive  plum,  but  appears  to  us  to  Ivave  been  over 
praised  as  regards      flavour,  which  is  of  second  quality. 

Brtnches  long,  sinooih.  Fruit  large,  oval,  suture  distinct 
at  the  hasi?..  Skin  reddish  purple,  or  reddish,  covered  with  a 
violet  bloom.  Stalk  tliree  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  deep 
but  narrow  ca vuy.  Flesh  yellowish,  soft,  juicy,  not  very  f»weet, 
but  with  considerable  vinous  flavour,  adheres  closely  to  the 
iloiie.   Ripe  the  lint  of  September. 

49.  Blob  Pbboeioon. 


Violet  Perdrigon.  >  .  - 
BliM  Pirdrurun.  i 
P«rUrigoo  Violena.   O.  M. 
Bri^iMSe  Vioietto. 


The  Blue  Pcrdn^ron  :s  a  very  old  variety,  havin;?  been  intro- 
rluced  iiUo  England  from  Italy,  as  long  ago  as  15^^2.  It  is  a 
sweet  and  pleasant  plum,  and  is  largely  employed  with  the 
White  Perdrir:^on  in  making  the  Briirnole  prunes. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  narrowing  a 
little  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  at  llrst  reddish,  hut  becoming 
purple,  sprinkled  with  many  brown  dots,  and  covered  with  a  very 
thick  whitish  bloom.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in 
B  smtll  CBTttT.  Flesh  irreeoiah.yellowr,  rather  firm,  sugary, 
noh  and  excefient,  adhering  to  the  stone*  Last  of  August 

49.  Bun  ImvBATBicB.  §  Thomp.  P.  Bfag. 

dlmp*ratrir.«.    Lintl.  MiL 
Veritable  Imp^raince. 
Violette. 
lauttatfiie*  VJoIetla.  OlUdL 
The  true  Blue  Imperatrice  is  an 
admirable  plum,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  late  plums,  hanging  for  a  long 
time  on  the  tree,  and  may  be  ke])t 
in  the  fruit  room  a  considerable 
period  after  being  gathered.    It  is 
rich,  sugary  and  excellent.  The 
branches  are  long,   smooth,  and 
slender,  and  the  smaller  twigs  start 
out  at  nearly  right  angles  with  die 
main  branches. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate^ 
tapering  most  towards  the  stalk. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  aet  ia 
.H»W.  iisi  mpuftlia.    a  slight  hollow.  8kia  dM^JM||^4a 
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covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom.    Flesh  greenish-yellow,  pretty 
firm,  rather  dry,  but  quite  rich  and  sugary,  arlhortna  closolv  td 
ihe  stone.    Ri[  ^ns  in  October,  and  will  bang,  in  sheltered  situ* 
till  the  middle  of  November. 

The  so-called  Semtana,  or  Blue  Imperatrice  of  "lostoii,  lias 
been  considered,  until  lately,  as  identical  with  this  p'jum.  It  U 
an  acid,  rather  harsh  fruit,  only  fit  for  prcscrvin<:,  aid  sfiould 
not,  therefore,  be  confoundec  with  the  true  Blue  Lnperatrice, 
Vfhkth  is  sweet  and  excellent. 

The  growth  of  this  spurious  tree  resembles  that  of  the  tras 
Imperatrice,  the  fruit  is  oyal,  narrowing  to  the  stalk,  which, 
however.  Is  scarcely  more  than  half  an  inch  iong^  very  slender, 
and  set  without  depression.  Skin  dark  blue,  with  little  bloom, 
flesh  rather  acid,  knd  adheres  to  the  stone.  An  abundant 
bearer,  and  hangs  till  late  frosts. 

This  fruit,  so  well  known  about  Boston,  seems  to  apiree  with 
the  figure  and  description  of  the  Imperatrice  Violette  of  the  old 
Duhamr!,  and  wo  doubt,  therefcire,  the  identity  of  the  Enf^lisb 
and  FretH'ii  Plums  of  this  name.  Duhamel,  even  in  tbe  drve; 
and  finer  climate  of  France,  onlv  savs,  assoz  dnucc  pour  unf. 
Prune  tardive."  Tlvis  will  apply  to  the  [mp-^ratrice  or  Serniana 
of  Boston,  but  not  to  the  Blue  Imperatrice  of  tlie  English. 

44.  Coop£R*s  Large.    Coxe.  Tbomp. 

Cooper**  Imrf^  Red. 

Oioper's  Large  American, 
ta  I>eiicieuse  I  LtHuL 

Coxe  who  first  descrihod  this  plum,  says  it  was  raised  bv  Mr 
Joseph  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  from  a  stone  of  the  Orleans 
He  considers  it  as  a  fine  larjre  plum,  hut  exceedingly  liable  to 
•v)t  upon  the  tree,  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Ives,  of  Salem,  thai 
Jie  same  complaint  was  made  by  former  cultivators  of  this  sort 
iti  his  neighbourhood,  where  It  is  now  nearly  abandoned.  Ti 
Leems  to  be  scarcely  known  now  in  this  coitntry-<-that  is  to  s  ly. 
in  gardens^-'-as  we  have  made  diligent  search  for  h,  tlie  last 
two  yea  1 8,  without  beug  able  to  obtain  the  fruit  of  the  true 
Sdrt. 

Lindley  describes  a  plum,  La  D^liceuse,  as  having  been 
btou^ht  from  New  Jersey  about  1815,  and  which  %vas  sold  b)* 

Mr.  Kirke,  for  a  guinea  a  plant.  And  Mr.  Tliompson  gives 
this  fruit  as  identical  with  Cnoper*s  Large.  We  hope  another 
Wjajw^n  to  be  able  to  compare  the  two. 

Tiiompson's  description  of  the  Cooper's  Large  is  as  foUowSf 


•  Snm?  nnr^eny'men  h^rf ,  we  regret  fo  «"ny,d'tn'>t  ^rrnplf  tn  fl!!  !<\rc^t*  cnfulogupf 
nixh  liie  niuius  ui  vajueUea  which  have  m  currespoodiog  im&utiMx  m  ihui 
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Branches  smooth.  Fruii  purpio,  oval,  of  medium  sizp,  sepa. 
rates  from  the  stone,  of  second  quality,  ripens  at  tiie  end  of 
Seplember,  and  a  rrreat  bearer. 

Coxe  describes  it  as  ripening  in  August,  and  of  the  largest 
fiize. 

The  following  is  Lindley 's  description  of  La  Ddiioeuse,  which 
we  give  in  order  to  assist  in  identifying  the  two,  if  they  prove 
really  disUoot.  Branches  long  and  smooth.  Fruit  oval,  about 
two  inches  long,  and  ono  and  three  quarters  io  diameter.  Su- 
ture ratlier  broad,  shallow,  swelled  a  little  more  on  <Hie  side 
than  on  the  other.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  slightly  inserted. 
Skin  pale  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  hut  in  the  sun  deep  purple 
full  of  brown  specks.  Flesh  yellow,  and  separates  from  the 
stone.  Juice  peculiarly  rioh  and  abundant*  Eipe  in  Ootober» 
with  the  Imperatrice. 

45.  COLUXBIA.  § 
CoJnmhinn  Gage. 

A  noble  plum,  a  contemporary  of  the  I^awrence^s  Favourite, 
already  described,  and  like  that,  raised  by  Mr,  Lawrenee,  ot 
Hudson,  from  a  pit  of  the  Green  Gage.  It  is  a  superb  looking, 
and  a  rich  flavoured  variety— undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  m 
the  large  dark  coloured 
plums.  The  tree  is  re* 
mark  able  for  its  very 
stout  blunt  shoots,  large 
roundish  leaves,  and 
thp  spreadini^  horizontal 
form  of  its  head.  It  is 
also  highly  productive. 
Branches  and  upper  side 
of  the  leaves  downy. 
Fruit  of  the  largest  size, 
six  or  seven  inches  in 
circumference,  nearly 

gobular,  one  half  rather 
rger  than  the  other. 
Skin  brownish  purple, 
dotted  with  ntunerous 
fiiwn<co]oured  specks, 
and  covered  with  much 
blue  bloom,  through 
which  appears  a  red. 

dish  brown  tint  on  the  Fif .  117.  OdmMa. 
shaded  side.    Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  Inserted  in 
a  narrow,  small  cavity.    Flesh  orange,  not  very  juioy«  ^ut 
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when  at  full  maturity,  very  rich,  sugary  and  excellent ;  it  snpt- 
rates  freely  from  the  stone,  except  a  little  on  the  edgn.  Tlie 
tlone  is  quite  small  sod  compre^ed.   Last  of  August. 

48*  Cobsk's  AminuL. 

A  rather  lai^,  light  fiorple  plum,  which,  like  the  two  or  three 

Ibllowing  ODes,  was  raised  hy  Henry  Corse,  Esq.,  an  intcllii^ent 
cultivator,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  Canada.  They 
are  all  well  adapted  to  a  northern  climate. 

Branches  quite  downy.  Fruit  above  medium  size,  oval,  or  a 
little  ohovate,  considorahlv  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  sutnre. 
Skin  li'jlu  purple,  co^'fM•r•d  with  a  pale  lihic  bloom,  and  <lottf^d 
with  y^^llow  specks.  Sialk  nearly  an  incli  long,  Imiry,  sliirlnly 
inserted.  Fl^'^h  irreonish-yellow,  juicy  and  sprightly,  but  se- 
cond rate  in  flavour,  and  adhering  closely  to  the  stone.  A  pro- 
lific tree,  September. 

47.  CoKSfi't  Field  Marshal. 

FTandsome  in  appearance.  Skin  lively  purplish  red.  Fruit 
rat  Iter  large,  ovaC  Sialic  rather  slender,  three- fourths  of  an 
Inch  long,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  but 
a  little  tart,  adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  which  is  long,  and 
pointed  at  both  ends.    Uipe  middle  and  last  of  August. 

48.  Corse's  Nota  Bene.  Ken. 

This      the  best  of  I\Ir.  Corse's  varieti'^s  that  have  been 

provf  (i  ifi  the  United  States. 

liraiiches  smooth.  Fruit  nf  rather  larc:©  size,  ronnd.  Skin 
pale  lilac  or  pale  brown,  ofven  dull  rrroen  on  the  shaded  side, 
with  much  light  blue  bloom.  SuUk  half  an  inch  loniz,  set  in  a 
round  hollow.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm,  juicv,  sweet  and 
fiuh,  and  .separates  from  the  stone.  The  tree  i:i  u  very  great 
bearer,  and  is  very  hardy.    First  of  September.  *  " 

49.  C^ivgek's  ScAltLfiT.  ^ 

Cruger's. 

Cruger*ii  Sredlinc. 
CraiePi  SoaifatGifB. 

An  exceeding  delicate  and  beautiful  Je5;5?ert  fruft,  raisrd  from 
seed,  by  Henry  Cruger,  Esq.,  of  New- York,  and  first  di-  fml- 
naiei!  froTn  tlie  L^ardens  here.  Its  mild  and  auffeable  flavour  is 
preferred  by  tiiativ  who  do  not  like  the  more  luscious  plums,  and 
Its  sure  and  abundant  crops  render  it  a  favourite  Jn  light  soils, 
whore  the  curculio  destroys  many  less  hardy.    Mr.  Ives  in* 

26* 
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forms  us,  lliat  with  him,  it  is  io«l 
liahlo  lo  drop  from  the  tree  than  any 
olh<^'r  sort. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  rathci 
larger  tfian  a  Green  Gatjt ,  loundiiih. 
oval,  with  an  obecure  suture.  SkiBi 
when  fully  exposed,  a  lively  wd,  but 
usually  a  bright  lilac,  covered  wfth 
a  thia  bluish  bloom;  and  speckled 
with  numerous  golden  dots ;  In  Ihn 
shade  it  is  pale  fawn-coloured  on 
one  side.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long, 
set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Flesh 
dorp  oran^p,  not  very  juicy  nor 
rich,  hi)T  with  a  vrrv  a<rreeable, 
Fig.  ITS.  Crufrf-r'g  scarUsL  jyiilfl,  ?prigluiy  flavour.  It  iian^ 
well  afler  ripening.    Last  of  August. 

60.  CuERRT.    Thomp.  Coxe. 

Enrly  Scari«t. 

Vimninn  Cherry.     lof  Eurofmm 

D'Am  r;i|Hi  Rouge. j 

rruiii»  ^lymlmlaiia.   O,  Duh.  Lad. 

Fmaw  r^fSftiCwn.  Punk, 

The  Cherry  Plum,  or  Early  Scarlet,  is  a  very  distinct  specfes. 

It  has  been  consi«lered  a  native  of  this  country,  but  we  doubt 
this,  and  think,  with  Pursh,  that  it  is  only  found  hrre  in  the 
neiphl»ourhoo(l  of  houses.  The  tree  p:row'?  pr^tt  v  rapidly,  forms 
a  small,  hushv  h^ad,  and  is  ea'^ily  recotinizcd  by  the  slendcr- 
ncss  of  its  hranchos,  and  the  smaUness  of  its  leaves.  It  hptirs 
the  fjrpatrst  profusion  of  snowy  blossonris  in  the  sprinir,  which 
from  the  early  date  at  which  they  appear,  are  rather  liable  to 
be  cut  off  hy  frost. 

Tiiere  are  several  varieties  produced  from  seed,  but  that  most 
comtnon  here,  is  round,  alx)ut  an  incli  in  diameter,  of  a  lively 
red,  with  very  little  bloom,  and  a  very  slender,  short  stem,  set  in 
ft  narrow  cavity.  On  the  trees  they  resemble  cherries,  rather 
than  plums.  1*he  flesh  is  greenish,  melting,  soft,  very  juicy, 
with  a  pleasant,  lively,  sub^acid  flavour— neither  rich  nor  high 
flavoured,  and  adheres  clos«*ly  to  the  stone.  The  stone  is  oval, 
and  pointed.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  July,  before  most 
ether  plums,  and  this,  and  its  pretty  appearance  at  tlie  dcsserty 
are  its  chief  merits.    Branches  smooth. 

The  common  cberry  plum,  or  MirROBOLAN»  of  Europe,  k 
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rather  larger,  and  shaped  like  a  heart.  In  all  other  respecti 
the  same. 

Golden  Cherry  Plum.  Mr.  Samuel  Reeve,  of  Salem,  New. 
Jersey,  has  produced  a  seedling  of  the  cherry  plum,  which  \h 
worthy  of  notice.*  It  is  keart-shaped,  yellow,  speckled  with 
Bcarlet  in  the  sun,  but  of  a  glossy  waxen  yellow  in  the  shade. 
The  habit  of  the  tree  is  exactly  that  of  the  common  cherry  plum, 
but  as  it  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  ripens  early  in  July, 
Mr.  R.  has  found  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  plums  for  the 
market.    It  is  worthy  of  more  extensive  trial. 

51.  Coe's  Late  Red.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Saint  Martin.  )  of  the 

Saint  Martin  Roore.  S  rrenck. 
Prune  de  la  St  Martin.  Noim 


This  plum  (which  should  properly  be  called  the  St.  Martin's, 
though  as  it  was  also  claimed  to  have  been  raised  by  an  English 
nurseryman,  it  seems  difficult  toTid  it  of  that  title,)  proves,  with 
us,  to  be  an  exceedingly  valuable,  late  variety.  Indeed,  it  is  sc 
late,  that  we  fear,  to  the  north  of 
this,  it  would  not  come  to  ma- 
turity. It  grows  vit^orously,  bears 
regularly  and  heavily,  and  would 
prove  a  valuable  market  fruit.  The 
flavour  is  excellent. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  nearly  round,  with  a  well 
marked  suture  running  along  one 
side.  Skin  light  purplish- red,  with  a 
thin  blue  bloom.  Stalk  pretty  stout, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  lon£r,  set 
nearly  even  with  the  surface.  Flesh 
yellowish,  rather  firm  and  crisp, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour, 
separating  almost  entirely  from  the 
stone.    October  and  November.  > 


Fig.  Hi).    Cof  *  Late  Red. 


•     •  • 

52.  CnESTON.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Mntohlejw.    Jjimg.  • 
Diapree  Violetlo.  )  ac.  to 
Violet  Diaper.      \  Thomp, 


\ 


A  pleasant,  early  plum,  but  superseded  now  by  better  ones. 
Hranches  downy.    Fruit  rather  small,  oval.    Skin  dark  purple, 


*  Described  in  Ilofljr*!  Of chardist'i  Companion,  (Philadelphia,)  as  th«  MAiKlf 
fixm. 
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with  a  UiM  lilooau  Stalk  ^ulte  short,  set  i^thout  defrarioa, 
Plesh  yellow,  firm,  sweet,  and  rather  sprightlyi  •eparaiing  from 
the  iloiit.  Jjast  of  Julj,  and  fint  of  AugiieL 

68.  Dmivisroif 'a  Rso. 

A  strikmcrh''  handsome,  new  seedling,  which  has  newly  com€ 
into  hearinix,  in  the  celebrated  plum  orobard  of  the  geaUeman 
irhoso  name  it  bears,  at  Albany. 

Branches  smooth,  dark  coloured.  Fruit  rather  larp^e,  round- 
ish-oval, narrowed  towards  the  stalk.  Sulure  running  half 
round.  Skin  of  a  bnauuful  lio:ht  red,  sprinkled  with  many 
small,  fawn  coloured  dots,  and  dusted  with  a  very  light  bloom. 
Stalk  very  long  and  slender,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  amber 
colour,  juicy,  rich,  and  sprightly,  with  MH  ezoelleiH  flavour.  It 
,  separatet  from  tlie  atone,  wfatob  ia  small,  oval,  and  oompMsed. 
Jjast  of  August. 

54.  DoNiVB  Dnx.  $  FI07.  Thomp. 

Gwrman  Prune.  }  Man,  and  ^  mnt 
Pntdi  ProM.  iAmtricm  gvdmm. 
DiaeaOiieistii. 

This  pood  American  prune  was  raised  from  a  seed  broiiwht 
from  Holland,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dull,  a  Dutch  rninistf  r,  who 
aAerwards  resided  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  The  parent  tiee  wai 
the  common  Dutch  prune,  which  this  strongly  resembles.  The 
same  ganUeomo's  iittie  parcel  of  plum  stones  from  "/ader. 

land,^'  it  will  be  remembered, 
gave  origin  to  Bleecker's  Gage, 
one  of  the  finest  of  our  yellow 
varieties. 

Branches  long  and  smooth. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  long- 
oval,  with  little  or  no  suture. 
Skin  very  dark  purple,  nearly 
black,  dusted  with  some  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch 
long,  inserted  with  very  little 
cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  quite 
juicy  at  tirst,  but  if  alloM-er-J  to 
hang  on  the  tree  becomes  dry, 
rich  and  sweet  ;  it  adheres 
closely  to  the  stone.  A  pro 
digious  bearer,  and  a  rball} 
m,  JkmbmlhdL  September. 
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55.  Damson.  Tbomp. 

Piir|i!e  Damon. 

Black  Damson. 

E&riy  Damson,  (o/"  many.) 

The  common,  oval,  blue  Damson  is  almoet  too  well  known  ta 
i^eed  description,  as  every  cottage  garden  In  the  country  con« 
tafns  this  tree,  and  thousands  of  bushels  are  annually  sold  in 
t^ie  market  for  preserves.  The  trte  is  enormously  productive, 
hat  in  the  hands  of  careless  cultivators  is  liable  to  be  rendered 
worthless  by  the  knots,  caused  by  an  insect  easily  extirpated, 
if  the  diseased  branches  are  regularly  burned  every  winter  or 
spring. 

Branches  slender,  a  little  thorny  and  downy.  Fruit  small, 
oval,  about  an  inch  lon^.  Skin  purple,  covered  with  thick  hlu© 
l>]oom  ;  fl(vsh  meliiiT]^  aTid  juicy,  rather  tart,  separates  partially 
Irom  the  stone.  September. 

As  the  Damson  is  frequently  produced  from  seed,  it  varies 
somewhat  in  character. 

The  SrmopsHiRE  or  Prune  Damson  is  an  English  purple  va- 
riety, rather  ohovate  in  fifrure,  but  little  superiour  to  our  com- 
mon sort.  The  Sweet  Damson  resembles  the  conmion  Dam- 
.  son,  and  is  but  slightly  acid. 

'fhe  WiNTBE  Pahson  ia  a  valuable  market  sort,  from  iti 
extreme  lateness.  It  Is  small,  round,  purple,  covered  whh  a 
very  thick  light  blue  bloom ;  flesh  greenish,  acid,  with  a  slight 
astrlngency,  but  makes  good  preserves.  It  bears  enormous 
crops,  and  will  hang  on  the  tree  till  the  middle  oO  Novembe>\ 
sijc  weeks  after  the  common  Damsooi  uninjured  by  the  early 

ffOSU 

56.  Duahb's  PtraPLB.  §  P.  Man.  Ken. 

A  su}>'nrb  lookin^^  purple  fruit  of  tlie  largest  size,  and  (4  vrry 
fair  quality, — occasionally,  in  warm  dry  seasons,  first  rnte.  Il 
was  originally  ^rown  by  James  Duane,  Esq.,  of  Duum  sburgh, 
N.  Y.,  and  probably  sprung  from  a  serd  of  the  Purple  Magnum 
Bonum.  We  have  seen  this  fruit,  about  Albany,  confounded 
with  the  variety  jusst  nuuicd.  The  tree  is  easily  known  by  the 
gray  appearance  of  the  wood,  and  large  leaves,  which  are  un. 
usually  woo/fjf  on  the  under  surface.  It  is  a  highly  attractive 
dessert  fruit,  ripening  rather  before  the  plum  season,  and  beating 
weU. 
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Branches  very  downy. 
Fruit  vpry  lai^e,  oval  or 
oblong,  considerably  swol- 
len on  one  side  of  the 
future.  Skin  reddish-pur* 
pie  ia  the  sun,  but  a  wry 
pale  red  in  the  ebade, 
sparingly  doited  with  yel* 
low  apecka,  aed  corered 
with  lilac  bloom.  Stalk 
throo-founhs  of  an  inch 
long,  alender,  set  in  a  nar- 
row cavity.  Flesh  amber 
coloured,  juicy,  sprij^hlly, 
mrKlorately  sweet,  adheres 
pa  !"tia!  1  V  to  fhf*  Rtonf .  Ri. 
pens  with  ll)e  Wasliiufrton, 
(or  a  little  beftvre,)  about 
the  lUih  of  August. 


Fig.  12L    Dmne's  Pwrpk. 

57.  DtAHOHB.   Thomp.  Man. 

A  wy  laifpe  plum,  but  exeeedingly  coarse  in  flarour,  and  of 
30  value,  except  for  cooking.  It  grows  thriftily  and  bears 
legularly  and  atiundantly  with  us,  and  is  very  showy  on  the 

tree,  but  it  is,  otherwise,  scarcely  third  rate.  It  was  raised 
from  seed,  by  an  Englishman,  in  Kent,  named  Diamond. 

Branches  long,  downv.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  oval,  shaped 
like  an  Eijfj  Plum  or  ^Ti-Tnum  Bmum.  Skin  l)laek,  covered 
with  a  blue  bloom.  Siaik  iliree  fourthf!  of  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  derp  yellow,  coarse- crrained,  and  rather 
drv — a  little  acid,  and  without  flavour  ;  separatos  from  the  long 
poiiir.  d  stone.  [The  author  of  the  American  Orchardisl  says, 
•*  flavour  superior  !'*J 

58*  DuFsis  Rouge.  §  Thomp.  Poit*  O.  Duh. 

Korhe  Corboii,  \ 
Imperial  Diwlem.  |  •■'^ 

The  Diapre^  -Rouge,  or  Red  Diaper,  is  a  very  large  ana 
handsome  French  plum.  Mr.  Tbompson  considers  it  fynony. 
mous  with  a  fine  Knirlish  variety,  better  known  here  as  the 
MiMMS,  or  Imperial  Diadem.  As  the  Mimms  plum  has  been 
fuUv  tested  by  us,  and  proves  to  be  a  fini  raU  iruit  in  all  re- 
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•peels,  in  tMs  dimM»,  wb  gfra  the  Mofiriiig  deiori(idoii  imd 
•uHlna  diawu  fifom  the  fruit,  as  produoad  hj  na. 

A  rather  alow  ^rawer.  branobea  almoat  amoDth.*  Fruit  laftta^ 
•bovato.  Skio  of  a  raddiah-purple^  with  a  few  golden  apaeka, 

awl  a  light  blufi  bloom 
easily  rubbed  off.  Stalk 
three-fburths  of  an  inch 
long,  slender,  hairy,  slight- 
ly  inserted.  Flesh  pale 
green,  juicy,  very  meltinpf. 
ricli  and  delicious  ;  seftara- 
ting  from  the  stoue,  which 
is  quite ^  amalL  Itast  of 
A-upust. 

The  Diapre^  Rouge  is 
described  by  Poiteau  as 
having  a  thick,  rather  bit- 
ter skill,  exactly  the  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  fruit 
we  have  d^cribed.  It  ia 
probable,  however,  that 
ourelimata,  mora  &?Diir- 
able  for  the  plaiiv  my 
produee  it  ingnaler^aiw 

rig.m.IUd  Diaper.  feottOD. 

§9.  Bcpasr.  Coxa.  Man. 

EUiT'ftPniM. 

A  native  plum,  first  described  by  Coxe.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  of  prune  plums,  with  dry,  sweet  flesh,  and  is  much  es- 
teemed by  many  persons.  The  tree  is  thrifty,  with  rich  glossy 
leaves,  and  bears  to  a  fault. 

Branchea  amooth.  Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  oral. 
Skio  blue.  Fleah  greeniaby  very  awaat,  dry  and  firm,  parting 
▼ery  freely  from  the  atone— indeed,  often  aplilting  opea  wha« 
fhlly  ripe« 

60.  FoiBEiiraaaM.'  Thamp.  Laid*  MOL  • 

QglSi^n^nuj,  xaijiu. 

An  old  Bi^liah  plum  of  good  quality.  It  la  not  unlikely  thai 
it  or^^ioalad  at  air  William  Tenple^a  aeat  ■  ^leen,  hi  8iirrey» 
whafa,  aocording  to  Lindley,  it  was  grown  beibra  1700,  undav 
Ae  name  of  the  Sheen  plum. 

Bfanohaa  arooolh.    Fruit  of  medium  aiia^  obevala^  wUh  % 
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disdnet  tiilure.    Sic  in  purple,  where  ezpoeed,  but  in  the  ehede 

rcdJish,  sprinklo^  with  small  specks,  and  covered  with  a  pale 
blue  blcx)m.     Stalk  an  inch  long.     Flrsh  pale  greenish-yellow, 

juicy,  sprightly,  and  rich,  separaUn^  irom  the  8tODe«  BifMiif 
about  th»  niddie  of  August* 

61.  Frost  Gagb.  §  Pon.  Man 

A  most  valuable  late  plum,  scarcely  yieldinr^  to  any  other  late 
variety  »n  fhe  excellence  of  its  flavour.  It  appears  to  have  ori- 
ginaied  in  Fishkill,  Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y.,  where  it  has,  for  many 
years  past,  been  nry>st  extensively  cultivated  for  market.  Btjfore 
fully  ripe  it  abounds  wilh  sprightly,  sub- 
acid  juice,  and  is  highly  esteeuied  for 
preeerving,  and  wliea  mturi  it  a  sireet 
and  Imoioua  fruh  Ibr  the  deseeit.  It  will 
hang  on  the  tree  till  very  late  firosta.  The 
tree  it  a  tall  upright  grower,  with  sntooth 
and  rather  elender  shoote,  and  bears 
ahundantly.  The  fruit  is  in  perfection 
about  the  firtt  of  Odober,  and  from  its 
lateneee  and  good  quality  commands 
from  two  10  five  dollars  a  bushel,  even 
when  hundre«k  of  busheTs  are  sent  to 
New. York  market  at  once.* 

Branchef?  smooth.  Fruit  rather  below  fig*  123  /^ost  Gag-e, 
int'dium  si/e,  roundish -oval,  with  a  distinct  suture  on  one  side. 
Skiu  deep  purple,  with  a  few  brown  specks,  and  a  thin  bloom. 
Stalk  half  lo  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  inserted  with 
lilile  or  no  depression.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  sweet, 
rich  and  melting,  adhering  to  the  stone. 

68*  GSouATB.   Tbom|».  Lllid. 

Caledonitn,  mm.) 
Saint  Clood. 
Steere's  Eknperor. 
WitoH^  late  Odsaak 

A  large  and  handsome  plum,  not  quite  first  rate,  but  well  de- 
serving  cultivation.    It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Neeta 
rine  plum,  with  which  it  has  been  coafomided  by  its  gray,  very 
imuif  shoots.    It  bears  fine  crops. 
• 

Bshtsea  Imndrad  dolltra  luitfs  beMi  nradvel  Ivjr  a  rfn^9  trnttnr  bi  Av 

ricinity,  for  a  single  season's  crop  of  thia  plum.  Having  Rome  affiuitj  lo  thi 
Pamipn^  it  is,  ia  ww»»  ditricn,  iMbto  to  tte  AM0,kiut  tnfliog  cai*  mU  mot 
Webv  tUi  SMMiy* 
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•Ffoil  liBir^e,  rounditb-oUaiigt  •obii^o4  on  one  side  of  tha 
Bnture.  Skin  a  fine  deep  red,  appmaching  purple,  a  little  paler 
io  the  sba4e,4a«led  with  a  thia  blue  bloom.    Stalk  ttiree  qaar« 

tara  of  an  inch  long,  deeply  inserted  in  a  well  marked  hollow. 
Flesh  yellow,  adheres  considerably  to  the  stone,  rather  juioy 
with  a  briskt  sprighliy  flavour.   Last  of  Ai^gust. 

63*  GW4.1.SH.  Thomp* 

A  fruit  little  known  out  of  New-Jersey,  where,  we  believe,  i 
is  a  native.    We  received  it  from  Thomas  Hancock,  of  Burling, 
ton,  N.  J.    It  is  large,  showy  and  proliiic,  and  about  the  quality 
of  the  Red  Magnum. Bonum. 

Branches  nearly  smooth.  Fruit  large*  regularly  formed,  obop 
▼ate,  with  scarcely  any  suture.  Skin  rtoh,  dark  purple,  oorer* 
ed  with  blue  bloom.  Stalk  rather  slender,  not  quite  an  inch 
long,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy*  of  sprightly  Ik. 
▼oor,  mixed  with  a  slight  acid,  and  adheres  to  the  stone.  Seoond 
quality.   Middle  of  August. 

04*  HotLAiro.   Pom.  Man.  Ken. 

Bine  Holland. 
Hoiland  Pnuis. 

« 

A  pleasant,  late  plum,  of  second  quality,  handed  down  fh>m 
the  old  Dutch  gardens  of  New. York,  and  perhaps,  originally 

brnughl  over  by  the  first  settlers  of  that  city. 

Branches  downy,  rather  slender.  Fruit  round,  slightly  flat, 
tened.  Skin  blue  or  light  reddish. purple,  covered  with  a  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  j^xtejj  meltings 
sweet  and  pleasant,  separating  freely  from  the  stone.  It  hanga 
a  lon^  while  on  the  tree,  to  which  the  stalk  adheres  rather 
closel  y,  ripening  from  the  last  of  August  to  tbe  middle  of  Sep* 
tember. 

65.  Horse  Plum.    Thomp.  Floy. 

Large  Earljr  Dsaioa. }  of  Prmm 

•w 

Aveiyeommon  and  inferioor  fruit,  which  reproiluces  itself 
irtm  s»ed»4n<i  is  almost  naturalized  in  the  gardens  of  the  middle 
states.    The  seedlings  make  good  stocks /or  the  nursery. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  with  a  deep 
suture  on  one  side.  Skin  purple  in  the  sun,  redJish  on  the 
shaded  side,  with  bine  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  ratiier 
ity  and  acid,  separates  from  the  stoae.    Last  of  August* 
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66.  Hbim.L*8  Bailt. 

TMs  u  a  r^ry  desiimble  etrlr  fruit,  ripening  •bmtt  the  Ml 
of  July,  a  hw  days  before  the  Moroooo.   It  ^kes  its  name  from 
Mr.  fi.  Howell,  of  Newbufffh,  N.  Y.,  who  bfougkt  the  paren 
tree  when  a  sucker,  from  Virorinia.    It  appears  to  us  uoUke 
any  other  described  variety.   The  fruit  is  remarkably  fragrant 

Wood  slender,  gray  and  downy.  -  Leaves  small,  oval,  downy. 
Fruit  rather  below  medium  sizo^  oval,  without  any  suture,  a 
little  an<rular.  Stalk  slendor,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set 
even  with  the  surface.  Skin  \i<^\it  brown,  otu  n  irreenish-yellow 
oil  the  shaded  side,  covered  with  a  thin  blue  t)loorn.  Flesh  am- 
ber coloured,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  ppi  fumrd  flavour, 
separates  from  the  stooe,  which  is  quite  small  and  oval.  Very 
productive. 

67.  IcKwosin  Imperatrice.  §  Thomp. 
Ea%lit*f  Ifo.ll 

The  Ick worth  Imperatrice  was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  of 
Downton  Castle,  and  is  a  hybrid  bf?tween  Blue  Imporatrice  and 
CJoe'^  Grolden  Drop.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  receiit  and  vaiu- 
able  additions  to  the  class  of  late  plums,  prolonging  this  form- 
erly fleeting  fruit  the  whole  autumn.  It  liangs  a  long  while  on 
the  tree,  and  if  gathered  and  wi*apped  in  sofl  paper,  will  keep 
many  weeks^much  longer  than  any  other  variety,  and  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  best  late  dessert  sorts. 

Branches  smooth.  Pniit  rather  above  medium  sizei  obovate. 
Skin  purple,  peculiarly  traced  or  embroidered  with  streaks  of 
golden  fawn  colour.  Stalk  moderately  long  and  thick.  Flesh 
greenish-yellow,  sweet,  juicy  and  rich',  mostly  adhering  to  the 
stone,  which  is  rather  small.  Ripens  early  in  October,  and 
may  be  kept  till  Christmas,  trradually  becoming  dryer  and  more 
sugary.  It  will,  even  if  laid  away  in  paper  in  a  dry  place,  be. 
come  an  excellent  prune,  and  it  has  been  found  in  this  state, 
and  with  an  excellent  flavour,  the  next  summer. 

68.  Italian  Damask.  JLind. 

Dhmm  d'ftiliA.  O.  IML  T^ldmn 

^^^^^^^^^^^  ^>  a^^^^^^^w*  Jv^v^^^v 

Branches  smooth.   Fruit  middle  sized,  nearly  round*  a  little 

flattened  at  the  base,  and  having  a  well  marked  suture  extending 
from  the  stalk  to  the  apex.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender, 
inserted  in  a  small  round  cavity.  Skin  violet,  becoming  brown 
when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  yellowish-green,  firm,  and  separates 
clean  from  the  stone.  Juice  very  sweet  and  hiijh  flavoured. 
Stone  oval,  rather  thick.    End  of  August.    [LimiUe^'g  Qmde^l 
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To  this  we  will  add  that  the  Morocco  ith  downy  shoots)  it 
wStm  mistaken  for  this  pluoi  in  this  country. 

-  '  09.  LoMBASB.  Ken* 

^  Bleacker's  ScarleL 

Beekman*t  Scarlet 

The  Lombard  m  an  exceedingly  pretty  plum,  of  pleasant  fla. 
Toar,  and  it  has  qualities  that  will  always  make  it  popular 

Srreat  hardiness  and  productiveness,  and  the  power  of  holding  its 
mit  uninjured  in  those  light  sandy  soils  where  most  other  sorts 
are  punctured  and  fall  by  the  curculio. 

It. was  called  the  Lombard  plum  by  the  Massachusetts  Horti* 
cultural  Society,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Lombard,  of  Sprintrfield, 
Mass.,  wlio first  broun^ht  it  intonoticfi  in  tlint  state;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  received  by  him  from  Judije  Piatt,  of  VVhitesborough, 
N.  Y.,  who  raised  it  fronn  seed.  But  it  was  previously  well 
known  here  by  the  name  of  Bleecker  s  Scarlet.    Never  having 

been  described  under  that  name,  how. 
ever,  we  adopt  the  present  title.  The 
tree  has  strikinsrly  crumpled  leaves, 
thrifty^  bright  purple,  glossy  shoots, 
and  grows  with  much  vigour. 

Branches  smooth.  Priilt  of  medium 
size,  roundish-oval,  slightly  flattened 
at  either  end  ;  suture  obeoure.  Stalk 
quite  slender,  scarcely  three.fburths 
of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  broad,  ab. 
ruptly  narrowing  cavity.  Skin  deli- 
cate violet  red,  paler  in  the  shade,  dot- 
ted with  red,  and  dusted  thinly  with 
bloom.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  juicy,  and 
pleasant,  but  not  rich ;  adhering  to  the 
F%.  m.  Lombard.       stone.    Middle  aud  last  of  August. 

70.  LONO  SCA&LBT 
Scarlet  Gage. 

Bed  GigB,  (tMorMcH^,  qfrnm.^ 

A  bright  red,  oblong  fruit,  very  handsome  upon  the  tree,  which 
usually  hanjrs  heavy  laden  with  its  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  this 
part  of  the  Hudson,  and  has  been  disseminated  hv  us.  It  is  a 
little  tart,  and  of  second  rate  flavour,  but  it  is  hiirhly  v«lued  for 
the  brijiht  red  transparent  jelly,  that  is  made  from  the  fruit, 
surpassing  that  of  any  other  variety. 

ohoots  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong-obovate,  8.wo|. 
ten  on  one  side  of  the  suture  and  tapering  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
hfi^JVd  »  Ilia  aun,  pule  y^XkmhihiA  on  the  sliady  sidsb 
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wonand  with  m  ilM  liko  Uooir.  ftalk  dim*tefth9-of  wn  Mi 
loDg,  ftei  in  a  narrow  oavity,  Piaab  deap  yellowt  in&ej^  mM  U 
fintt  but»  if  allowad  to  hang,  it  becomea  rmthar  rich  and  awatl. 
It  adhem  to  the  atone.   JlAst  of  Aiignat. 


The  most  popular  English  market  pliim^  heins  hardy  and 
untforml y  productive*  It  !a  not  generally  cultivated  bere»  being* 
cooeidered  a  second  rate  fruit,  and  is  supplanted  by  better  Ame* 
rican  sorts.    As  a  kitchen  frurt.  It  is  chiefly  esteemed. 

Branches  gray,  and  very  downy.  Fruit  middle  sized,  round, 
a  little  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  distinct  suture.  Sk^  dark 
red,  becoming  purple  in  the  sun.  Stalk  little  more  than  half  an 
inch  loni;,  set  in  a  wide  hollow.  Flesh  yellowish,  sweety  mixed 
with  acid,  and  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  a  l.tile 
after  the  middle  ol  August. 


The  Early  Orleans  is  very  near  like  the  foregoing  in  all  re. 
Bpects,  except  that  it  ripens  ten  days  earlier-^bout  the  5rst  of 
August  here,  with  the  Morocco—which  makes  it  far  more  desi* 
raUe.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
common  Orleans,  a  IhUe  more  oval,  and  with  a  more  shallow 
suture.  Stalk  sometimes  half  an  inch  long  and  stout,  some* 
times  longer  and  more  slender,  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Skin 
a  little  marbled.  Flosh  yellowish-green,  of  brisk  flavour;  rather 
richer  than  the  old  Orleans,  and  separates  from  the  stone.  A 
good  bearer. 

Wilmot's  New  Early  Orleans,  {Wilmot's  Large  Orfcavsy 
&c.,)  so  strongly  resembles  the  foregoing  in  appearance,  time  of 
ripeniog^  etc.,  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  a  separate  description. 


Smith's  Orleans,  the  largest  and  finest  of  this  class  of  ploms. 
•  pflwinii J.  trf  ^"     Pfrmrlrg'iil  fffimwl.  in  t  jtrfffniw 


71.  OatiKARS.   Llnd.  Thomp. 


•  Red  Damask. 


72.  Oelbans,  Eaelt.    Thomp*  Lind. 


73.  Orlbans,  Smith's.  §  Pom.  Man.* 


Violet  Pcrdrignn.  )  incorrectly,  mtm§ 
Had  Magnum  Bonum.  y  Amenoan  g»dm». 
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old  Orleans  about  20  Jfifii 
Agft'liy  Mr.  Smith, of  Gowwaiua, 
Lopg  Ulan<|«    It  is  one  the 

most  vigorous  of  all  plum  trees, 
makini!;-  straight,  glossy,  red- 
dish-[)tjrplp  shoots,  seven  or 
eight  fe»  t  loiifi  in  the  nurserv, 
with  dark  green,  crimped 
leaves.  It  bears  regularly 
and  well,  in  almost  anV  soil,  its 
fruit  is  large  and  handsome, 
and  has  lha»  blending  of  sweet 
Inl  ftcTd  m  its  flavour,  which 
renders  it,  to  bur  taste,  one  of 
:tfii'  loost  agreeable  of  all 
fftdrtfa.  It  is  deservedly  a  fa- 
vourite  in  Aiinerioan  gardens*         Fi^.  1S5.  Smuvt  OrlaanM. 

Bearing  branches  smooth^  or  nearly  so*  Fruit  large,  oflen 
of  the  lai^est  si^e,  oval,  rather  widest  towards  the  stalk,  a  little 
irregular,  with  a  strongly  marked  suture  on  one, side.  Stalk 
quite  small  and  slender,  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  in- 
serted in  a  deep  narrow  cavity.  Skin  reddish  purple,  covr red 
with  a  deep  blue  bloom.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  a  little  firm,  vor) 
juicy,  with  a  brisk,  rich  vinous  flavour,  (not  sweet  and  cloy, 
ing,)  and  adheres  to  ilie  stone.  Ripens  from  the  20tli  to  the 
last  of  August,  and  hangs  ior  some  time  on  the  tree,  becoming 
very  dark  in  colour. 
-  '  By  aii  error,  tliis  variety  was  sent  out  from  the  gardens  herf 
for  several  years,  as  the  Violet,  or  Blue  Perdrigon,  a  smaller, 
iind  y^rjr  different  fruit,  and  bears  this  name  still,  in  some  ool. 

74.  IsABBLLA.  Thoinp« 

Ttis  is  an  attractive  looking  English  plum,  of  a  fine  red  eo 
lour,  and  of  good  flavour,  though  scarcely  so  beautiful  as  the 
COloQfed  plate  in  the  Pomological  Magazine  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  ;  but  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  large  collection. 

Branches  quite  downy  and  gray,  like  those  of  the  Orlean??. 
Fruit  medium  sizo,  oval,  raliier  narrower  towards  the  stalk.  Skin 
dark  dull  red  in  tfie  sun,  paler  in  the  shade,  and  thickly  sprink- 
led  with  darkrr  coloured  dots.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  a  little  hairy,  si^'t  in  a  moderate  liollow.  Flesh  yellow, 
rich,  juicy,  with  a  smart  flavour,  and  adheres  to  the  pointed 
stone.    Last  of  August. 

26* 
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75.  Kim's.   Thomp.  Lind 

Rirka's  \\vm  w  a  v^iriety  which  came  to  us  from  Knglandi 
where  it  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Kirke,  the  nur* 
terymao  at  Bromptoo.  Its  excellenl  fiaYour  and  |irotluctiveri7%^ 
will  bring  it  into  iavour  here.  The  sort  usually  known  in  oup 
nurseries  under  this  name,  is  incorrrct.  Tn  general  appearance 
It  fesemhlea  a  good  deal  tlte  Reine  Claude  Violette,  or  Purple 
Ga<ve. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  with  very 
little  sutiir<».  Skin  dark  purplo,  with  a  few  jrolden  dots,  and 
coated  with  an  unusually  thick  l)lue  bloom,  which  adheres  pretty 
closely.  J^talk  three- fourths  nf  an  inch  lansz;,  inserted  in  a  very 
s!i<:ht  depression.  Flesh  frreejush -yellow,  firm,  and  very  rich 
in  flavour.  It  separates  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  flat  and 
broad.    Ripens  the  last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

76.  Morocco.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

E^rly  Morocro. 
lilack  yioracvo. 
Early  Black  Morocco 
Earlv  Damask.  .>f?ff. 
Black  Uama^  fort. 

One  of  the  very  best  of  the  early  purple  plums,  ripeoing  at 
the  her;inning  of  August,  tf*fi  days  before  the  Washington,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  a  place,  eTcn  in  small  gardens.   It  is  a 

moderate  bearer. 

Branches  downv.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  yrirh  a 
shallow  suture  on  one  side,  a  little  fluttrnod  at  both  ends.  Skitt 
dark  purple,  covered  w'*h  a  pals  tiiin  bloom.  Stalk  half  an 
inch  long,  rather  stout.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  adherinij  slight- 
ly to  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a  smart,  rich  flavour,  beoomiug  quite 
sweet  at  maturity, 

77.  Nectarine.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Caledonian.  Peach  Plum.  >  iueorreetlff 

Howell's  Lar/^c.  Prune  Pcche.  5  of  some, 

Jenkins*  Imperial.  Louis  Philippe. 

A  fine  looking  fruit,  probably  of  English  origin,  and  confbmid* 
sd  by  some  with  the  Peach  PLtrm*  of  the  French.  Its  size,  and 
haiid.s'inie  app-^arance,  will  always  srive  it  a  place  in  the  piuni 
oiehj'rd,  but  it  mii5?t  be  confr ssrd  that  it  will  hardly  rnnk  as  a 
first  rate  dessert  fruit,  being  decidedly  inieriour  to  the  Columbia 

•  For  the  tn^»  Peach  Pi^um ,  See  Supplement. 
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ft  plum  of  even  larf]r«rdimensions.  The  youn*  trees  are  retdfl^ 
known  by  their  straighf,  largo,  blunt  purplish  shoots,  near^ 
smooth,  anH  not  Liay  and  downy,  like  tliose  of  the  Goliath. 

Fruit  of  tlie  largest  sizf,  rc<jularly  furiue(i,  roundish.  Stulk 
alx^ut  half  an  inch  lon^,  ratlicr  stout,  and  set  in  a  wide  shallf>\v 
depression.  Skin  purple,  dusted  with  a  blue  bloom.  Fltsh  dull 
greenish  y.^llow,  bi^cotuing  tin.sred  with  red  at  maLuril}^  a  little 
coarse  grained,  with  a  rich,  brisk  flavour,  &nd  adhering  partially 
to  the  stone.  A  good  and  regular  bearer.  Ripens  about  the 
15th  of  August. 

If  r,  Rivora  has  lately  sent  to  this  eoaot?T  trees  of  the  P«aos 
PtUK,  which  he  says  is  the  Prune  Piehe  of  Brittany,  superiotir 
to,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  Nectarino* 

78.  PrIcoce  i»  Toitrs.  §  O.  Doh.  Thomp.  Lind. 

&LHy  Twire. 

Vio'ettf  Ilativ*.  |  ■'^'V'  -^^^ 
Nuire  Hafivc. 
ViolrtdeToow. 

Per  Irii^on  Violet.  )  incorrectly 
Biue  i^eiUrigcMi.  >  qf  i 


The  Early  Tours  plum  is  yet  very  little  known  in  the  United 
States,  but  deserves  a  more  general  trial,  as  it  is  esteemed 
abroad  as  an  excellent  very  early  plum,  ripening  the  last  of 
July,  among  the  first  of  the  season. 

]3ranches  downy.  Fruit  rather  more  than  an  inch  In  diame- 
ter»  oval,  with  a  shallow  suture.    Skin  deep  purple,  covered 

with  a  thick  azure  bloom. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  Iw^,  set  in 
a  narrow  carity*  Flesh  at  first 
greenish,  but  becoming  dull 
yellow  at  maturity ;  a  little 
fibrous,  but  juicy,  sweet,  melt- 
in*j,  and  slightly  perfumed ;  it 
adheres-  considerably  to  the 
stone. 

79.  Purple  Favousjtb.  $ 

This  delicious  fruit  received 
its  name  from  us  some  years 
ago.  The  tree  from  which  the 
stock  now  in  this  country  was 
derived,  stood  for  many  ypsrt 
(until  it  di<>d  of  old  age,)  in  ihe 
centre  of  the  principal  garden 
here,  and  was  planted  bv  the 
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father  of  ihc  author.  Its  origin  we  were  never  able  to  lcari\ 
and  we  iiave  not  been  able  during:  all  our  poitiological  re. 
searches  and  comparisons,  to  identify  it  with  any  other  sort. 

The  Purple  Pavoyrite,  when  in  perfection,  is  not  surpassed 
hy  nny  othor  plam  in  luscloa«  flavour*  It  is  more  jniey  and 
melting  than  the  Purple  Gage^^nd  has  some  affinity  to  the 
Diapred  Rouge,  or  Mimms.  It  should  have  a  place  in  every 
garden,  as  it  hears  well,  and  is  very  hardy.  }n  the  nursery 
k  has  the  dvaiilsb  habit  of  the  Green  Gage,  hot  more  slender 
•hoots. 

Branches  nearly  smooth,  short-jointed.  Fruit  medium  size, 
often  larjje,  roundish-obovate.  Suture  none.  &l<in  li^ht  brown 
in  the  sJvadp,  brownish -purple  in  fhf'  sun,  dotted  u  it!)  numert>us 
goldrn  sprcks,  and  diistrd  with  ihin,  lij^ht  bluo  bloom.  Stalk 
ih ret  lou nils  to  ono  inch  long,  set  in  a  very  sli<jfit  depression. 
Flesh  pale,  greenish,  very  juicy,  tender,  melting,  with  a  lus- 
cious swortness.  Parts  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  very 
sniiiii  and  luandish.  Begins  to  ripen  about  the  20th  of  August, 
awl  will  hang  for  a  fortnight  on  the  tree. 

This  is  known,  incorrectly,  as  the  Purple  Gage,  in  some  parts 
of  the  countTy. 

0(k  PtaPLS  Gaob*  $  Lmd.  Pom.  Mag. 

Eeine  Claudt^  Violeu*.  nimm.  Nab, 
Di«fMeu»Koi»tiicClMMlie.  SiekUr. 
VtobiQnMoCkuide. 

The  Purple  Gage  holds  the 
first  place  for  higli  flavour 
among  put  pie  plums  abroad. 
Athough  it  is  as  well  known  in 
France  under  the  title  of  the 
Reine  Claude  Violctte,  as  in  Eng- 
land under  that. of  the  Purple 
Gage,  yet  its  native  country  Is 
not  precisely  determined. 

Branches  smooth,  much  like 
those  of  the  Green  Gage.  Fruit 
medium  suosd,  shaped  like  the 
Green  Gage,  roundish,  a  little 
flattened.    Suture  shallow,  but 

distinct.     Stalk  an   inch  long,  Fig.  127.  Pur jJe  Gage, 

railier  thick,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Skin  a  little  thick,  violet, 
dotted  with  pale  yellow  and  eovered  with  light  blue  blonm. 
Flesh  greenish  yellow,  raiher  Jirm,  rich,  sugary,  and  very  high 
flavoured,  separates  from  the  stnin  ,  which  is  oval  and  com. 
pressed.  Ripens  rather  late,  and  wdl  hang  on  the  tree — shrif 
elling  a  little,  but  not  cracking— all  the  month  of  September. 
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PMld'«  Purple.  Km, 

A  prodnetiye  pltm  of  only  second  quality.  It  was  broiigkl 
inlo  notice  by  Mr,  Samuel  Pond,  a  nurseryman  near  Boston* 
but  the  original  tree  grew  in  the  garden  of  Henry  Tlill,  iSsq.* 
in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Branches  downy.  Fniit  middle  sized,  roundish.  Skttt 
purple.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather  dry,  separates 
frnvn  the  ston^*,  sweet,  mino;led  with  acid,  of  tolerable ilavoar. 
Eipens  early  in  August,  and  hangs  a  long  time. 

62.  Pboly's  Ea^ly  Blub. 

This  is  a  native  fruit,  of  medium  quality,  which  we  received 
from  Mr.  Matuiini^'.  H ranches  very  downy.  Fruit  middle 
sized,  oblong,  suture  scarcely  visible.  Skin  very  dark  blue, 
covered  with  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk  short,  uneven.  Fletjh 
yellow^  of  fileasant  flavour,  adhering  partially  to  the  stone, 
which  is  not  large,  but  rather  bluntly  terminated.  Ripeoi 
about  the  10th  of  August. 

68.  PxvNB  D'AoBN.  Nois. 

D'  A^en.       )Tkmi^  Agen  Dan«. 

Prtma  tl  Afit  \  Maurin. 
BDbB  dtt  8«i|^nl.  PraiMs  do  Brigaoto,  C^tosM.) 

A  French  prune,  of  good  quality,  chiefly  used  for  drying  or 
preserving.  Branches  "smooth,  leaves  narrow.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium sise,  obovate,  flattened  on  one  side.  Skin  purple,  with  a 
blue  bloom.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  greenish*ycl!ow,  sweet.  It 
is  a  freeetone,  and  makes  an  excellent  prune*  it  ripens  late  in 
September,  and  bears  prodigkius  crops* 

84.  PaVKB,  IfAHNIHO's  LoNQ  BlVB.  § 

Liu^e  Tx)a^  Blue.  Man* 
Mauuing  d  Loug  Blue. 

Manning's  Long  Blue  Prune,  we  received  from  the  late  Mr. 
Manning,  with  the  account  that  it  was  had  by  him  without  a 
name,  from  Landreth's  Nursery,  Philadelphia.  It  is  undoubt* 
cdly  a  seedling  of  the  common  Quetsche,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
of  tliia  family  of  plums.  Its  large  size,  long  keeping,  and  late- 
sess,  added  to  the  &ct  that  it  bears  most  abundant  ciops»  make 
It  a  good  iiMMrket  fruit. 
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Bnmchei  anoollb.  I'nii 
quhe  large,  long-oval,  a  lttt]€ 
ODMidedt  with  an  obscurt 
suture.  Stalk  very  !on^»  ati^ 
slender,  set  in  a  veiy  trifling 
d**pre»KiQ.  Skin  dark  pur. 
Dle,witha  thick  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  firnv 
rather  juicy,  with  a  5»weet, 
spriglitly,  pleasant  flavour. 
It  separates  prpttv  rf^adily 
from  il)e  stone,  which  is  long 
and  pointed.  First  to  last  of 
Septemi>er.  Ripens  gradu- 
ally, and  bears  carriage  n  ell. 

86.  QtJEEx  Mother.  Thoi  ^ 
Ray.  LlncL 

RfdQnMn  Mothrr. 

Pi>»ernV  Heart. 
Dumb  Viuleu 

A  neal  Ijille  reddish  pluiii, 
long  known  in  European 
FIf.  m  3timmiig*§  Ltmg  She  Pnme.  gai^ens.  Branches  smooth, 
rather  feeble  in  growth.  Fruit  rather  small,  roimd,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Skin  dark,  purptish-red  in  the  sun,  pale  red* 
dish  amber  in  the  shade,  with  many  reddish  dots.  Stalk  half  aa 
inch  long.  Flesh  yellow,  sweet  and  rich,  separating  freely 
(mm  the  stone,  which  is  quite  small.  September. 

86.  QusTscHs,  OR  Gbskan  Pruicb.  Thomp. 


Common  QnelMtli*.  Zwetrche. 

True  iMttf  0«niHUi  Pfime.        QiimfHwi  Gtomt, 

Tiirk  sh  QutlMlio.  I'rii:  e  d'AIIemagne. 

Leipzic.  Qiiet^rhe  d'Alleoou^pM  Grane. 

Swoei  Prune.  IMiuok  Gro-. 

Cuvecche. 
Imperatrice  Violette.  ) 
Imp-ra  rice  Viulette  Grosse.  J  incorredkf,  of  some 
Violet  Gnt.  I 


So  many  plums  are  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Oermnii 
Prune,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  this  fickle  title,  a  dreumsiaiMa 
owin^;  to  the  fact  that  the  prune  frequently  comes  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  from  seed,  and  in  prune  growinj?  dfstriets  Ihfit 
Is  a  popular  way  of  incrcasinir  them,  while  it,  of  course,  gives 
rise  to  many  shades  of  character.  It  i(  a  valuable  class  of 
^^ama,  of  &ir  quality  fat  tba  taUa.  bat  nnsl  satttwad  §tt4if 
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ing  and  pn5serving — abundant  bearers,  and  hanging  long  on  the 
tree.    The  common  German  Prune  is  described  as  fallows. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  lon:^-oval,  near  two  i'lchf's  long, 
|)ecwliarly  swollen  on  on^  side,  an  1  drawn  out  towards  th*^  stall*. 
Suture  distinctly  marked.  Skin  purple,  with  a  thi^k  lii.ie 
bloom.  Stalk  three- fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  slinhily 
inserted.  Flesh  firm,  green,  sweet  and  pleasant,  separates 
from  the  stone,  which  is  flat,  very  long,  and  a  little  curved. 
Ripens  about  the  10th  of  September. 

This  prune  is,  perhaps,  the  most  universal  and  most  valuable 
fruit  tree  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Saxony,  and  all  central  Eu- 
rope, Preserved,  it  is  used  in  winter  as  a  substitute  for  butter, 
by  the  laboring  peasantry  ;  and  dried,  it  is  a  source  of  large 
profit  in  commerce.  In  this  country,  it  is  yet  but  little  known, 
but  from  ih^  great  hardiness  and  productiveness  of  the  tree,  it 
mav  be  worth  trial  on  a  larjie  scale. 

The  Austrian  Quetsche,  Thomp,  (Quetsche  de  Br^me,  Bre 
men  Prune,)  is  a  sub  variety,  inuch  like  the  foregoing,  purple, 
a  freestone,  of  rather  better  flavour,  and  ripening  somewhat 
lat^^r. 

St.  James'  Quetsche,  is  another  variety,  with  smooth  branch, 
es,  and  oblong  fruit  of  medium  size  ;  flesh  purple,  adheres  to 
the  stone,  of  very  good  flavour.  It  yields  great  crops.  Sep- 
tember. 

87.  RoYALE.    O.  Dub.  Thomp.  Nois. 
La  Royale.   Lind.  Hooker. 

The  Royale,  a  French  variety, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  richest 
plums.  It  is  peculiarly  crisp,  with 
a  very  high  flavour,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  exceedingly  thick  coat 
of  bloom  which  covers  the  skin. 
The  tree  is  a  slow  grower,  forms 
a  bushy,  spreading  head,  and  its 
very  downy  shoots  have  a  gray 
or  whitish  appearance.  It  bears 
regularly,  but  moderately,  and, 
though  not  fit  for  the  orchard,  it  is 
a  first  rate  garden  fruit. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  of\rn  quite 
large  ;  round,  lessening  a  little  to- 
wards the  stalk.  Suture  distinct 
at  the  apex  on  one  side  only.  Skin 
reddish-purple,  dotted  with  light  \ 
with  a  thick  pale  bloom,  which  adi 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  downy,  set 


Fig.  129.  Royale, 
rown  specks,  un;]  covered 
leres  closely.    Stalk  three- 
in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesb 
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Ml  yeBoir,  inter  flm,  bat  iiielting>  rwy  juicy,  vMi  mt  a* 
oeedingly  ricli,  viooiM  flBfonr;  it  separatM  tiom  Ilia  sIoim^ 
whteh  18  •mall,  roanduhy  pointed  at  both  ends.  Ripe  tbe  last 
of  Augtut,  and  will  hang,  dropptiig  gradually,  till  the  middle  of 
Sdptaoiber. 


88.  Red  PstDSMoa.   Liod*  Fori, 

Peidrigoa  Rouge.  Nou. 

m 

An  agreeable  late  French  plum,  whidi  hangs  a  good  wliila 
on  the  tree,  improvlnjr  in  favour,  till  it  beonmee  very  sweet  and 
excellent*   It  appears  to  ha  a  very  hardy  grower. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  slightly 
oval.  Skin  at  first  pale,  but  becoming  fine  deep  red,  dotted 
with  fawn  coloured  specks,  and  dusted  with  much  lilao  bloom. 

Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  set  in  a  small  round  cavity. 
Flnsli  brin;tit  yellow,  a  little  crisp  and  firm,  quite  jtiicy  and 
Bweot,  and  parts  freely  from  the  stone.  Loist  of  Augii&t  to  the 
middle  of  September. 

89.  Red  Magnuu  Bonum.    Lind.  Thomp.  Mill. 


Purple  Egz.  Irop^rkle  TMette. 

Red  InpemL  Imperiale  Roaffe. 

loftperuu.  Dame  Auben  v  jolette. 

Pnrpl*  NtfiMOi  Sosaik  bapMslci. 

KlT^nre  miMd*€Ml£ 
Uapecial  VioleL 


Thp  Red  Mafrnum  Bonum  is  a  larire,  handsome,  ecfo^-shaped 
fruit,  seeu  in  aljundance  in  cur  markets,  and  chiefly  valued  for 
cooking  and  pr(  servino;,  beinn^  rather  harsh  for  the  dessert.  la 
fine  dry  seasons,  it  becomes  of  tolerable  flavour. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  much  like  the  White  Magnum 
Bonum  in  form,  oval,  with  a  itrong  suture,  on  one  side  of  wiuoh 
the  fruit  is  more  swdlen.  Skin  ratiier  pale  in  the  shade,  but 
deep  red  in  the  sun,  sprinkled  with  many  gray  dots,  and  dusted 
with  but  little  pale  bloom*  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  slender^ 
set  in  a  narrow  oavity.  Flesh  irreenish,  rather  firm  and 
with  a  sub*aoid  flavour,  separating  from  the  stone,  whieh  is  o?al 
and  pointed.   Last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that  this  plum  has  been  several 
times  reproduced  from  seed,  on  the  North  River,  and  with  little 
difference  of  character,  except  that  some  are  frsesMes  and 
others  clingstones. 

Duane's  purple  is  often  contbun  led  w  ith  the  Red  Magnum 
Bonum.    Tt  is  a  much  better  plum,  and  i=?  easily  distingutshedi 

even  when  not  in  fruit,  by  its  very  grajft  domnjf  shooki* 
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&U.  RoYAL£  OE  Tours.  §  O.  Duii.  Poit.  Tbomp* 

Royal  Toun. 

This  capital » early  plum,  from  the  nmghbourhood  of  Tours,  io 
Pi'ancc,  is  yet  very  scarce  in  this  country,  (two  or  three  spuri- 
ous sorts  having  been  received  by  this  name,)  but  deserves  to 
become  generally  known  and  cultivated.  Its  flavour  is  of  the 
finest,  nnr^  it  commences  ripening  at  the  last  of  July^  before 
most  of  the  linr;  varieties. 

H ranches  always  quite  downy.  Fruit  lan:^e,  roundish,  but 
marked  wirh  a  lar^e  and  deep  sntnre  extending  quite  half 
roimd,  and  eiilarfjed  on  one  sale.  At  the  apex  is  a  small 
wiiite  depressed  point.  Skin  lively  red  in  the  shade,  deep  vio- 
let in  the  sun,  with  many  minute  j:^oMen  dots,  and  coated  with 
a  thick  blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
stout,  bet  in  a  narruvv  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm,  with 
a  rich,  high  flavoured,  abundant  juice.  It  adheres  closely  to 
the  stone,  which  is  large,  oval,  and  flattened. 

91.  RoTALB  RItivb.  §  Thomp.  Nois. 

Early  RofsL 
Minaa. 

A  new  early  plum  of  French  origin,  and  the  highest  excel* 
lenoe.  It  is  yet  very  aoaroe  with  us,  having  lately  been  re* 
ceived  from  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Soci^y* 
It  strongly  resembles^  both  in  appearance  and  flavour,  the 
Purple  Gage^  or  Retne  Claude  Violette,  but  ripens  a  montli 
earlier. 

Branehee  very  doumy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a 
little  wider  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  light  purple,  dotted,  (and 
faintly  streaked,)  with  brownish-yellow,  and  covered  with  a 
blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  with  little 
or  no  depression.  Flesh  amber  yellow,  with  an  unusually 
rich,  high  flavour,  and  parts  from  the  stone,  (adhering  slightly, 
till  ripe.)  Stone  small,  flattened,  ovate*  Begins  to  ripen  aboui 
the  20th  of  July. 

92.  Red  Gage.  §  Pom.  Man. 

An  American  plum,  of  delicious  flavour,  very  hardy,  and  a 
prodigious  bearer.  It  is  a  seedling  raised  from  the  Green  Gage, 
by  the  elder  Wm.  Prince,  of  the  Flushing  Nurseries,  in  1790. 
It  grows  very  vi^^orously,  and  is  distinguished,  when  young,  by 
"t«  deep  green,  crimprd  foliage. 

Branches  dark  reddish,  smooth.   Fruit  about  as  lazge  w  tht 
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Green  Ga^ire,  but  more  otiI,  fCfpilaTly 

formed.  Skin  brownish  or  brick  red; 
with  little  bloom.  Stalk  rather  slen 
der,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flc-'<k 
grcrnish  amber,  very  juicy,  mehing, 
Ftifrarv,  and  luscious.  It  parts  freely 
from  the  stone,  which  is  small,  Miii- 
dle  of  August. 

[This  is  quite  distinct  fiom  the 
Long  Scarlet,  (wfiich  see)  some- 
times calieci  Red  Gage,  or  Scarlet 
Gage.J 

93.  RiVBi*8  Eaelt. 

Two  newseeAioip  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  RiYars,  an  English 
BOfseryman  of  reputatioD.  Their  parent  was  the  Pr6coce  de 
Tooia,  but  they  are  said  to  be  earlier,  hardier,  and  more  proli^a 

than  that  variety. 

"  River's  Early,  No.  1 has  downy  shoots  ;  No.  2,  hhA 
smooth  shining  shoots.  Both  bear  oval*  purple  fruit,  of  medium 
size ;  flseb  yeUow,  sweet  and  ezcelleot.  They  ripen  the  last  of 
July. 

94.  Suisse.    Thomp.  Poit. 

Siadana. 
Monsieur  Tardif. 
Prune  d'Aiteas*. 
Pram  Qtdmt, 
Mm  nam. 

A  handsome  October  plum,  bearing  some  affinitv  to  thp  St, 
Martin,  or  Coe's  Late  Red,  and  ripening  about  the  same  time, 
or  a  little  earlier.  It  is  very  diilerent  from  the  oval  plum,  in« 
correctly  known  as  the  Semiana  about  Boston.* 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  globular,  rather  large,  with  a  broad 
shallow  suture  on  one  side,  and  terminating  in  a  depressed  point. 
Skin  pale  red  in  the  shade,  but  lively  videt  red  in  the  sun,  dot- 
ted with  numerous  specks — a  little  marbled,  and  coaled  with  a 
tMok  blue  bloom.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  pretty  stout,  set 
in  a  wide  hollow.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  craokling  and  melt> 
ing,  with  a  brisk,  rich  flavour,  in  whieh  there  is  a  slight,  bul 
pleasant  sharpness.  It  adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  tliiel^ 
wItitaioiighedgB.  September,  to  the  middle  of  October 

♦•ssBtasft^pusmsS; 
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05.  Sbabp's  EwrBROR.  Thomp. 

Denyer's  Victonal 
QiMen  Victuria  ? 

A  bcautiftil  new  plum  from  England,  which  will  p^-ovo  aa 
iiddition  to  our  colleclion.  It  bears  abundantly,  and  has  « 
peculiarly  tender  slone. 

Branches  stron<]:,  downy,  and  foliage  large.  Fruit  quite 
largp,  roundish  oval.  Skin,  when  exposed,  of  a  fine  br  ght, 
lively  red,  paler  in  the  sfhulo,  with  a  delicate  bloom.  Flesh 
deep  yellow,  separates  from  the  stone,  of  a  pleasant,  moderately 
ricfi  flavour.    Middle  and  last  of  September. 

Denyer's  Vieforia  rosoridtles  this,  but  we  require  another  trial 
before  prooounciu;^  ihem  identicaU 

96.  Thomas. 

A  new  plum,  of  a  lively,  dr-ep  salmon  colour,  with  a  red 
cheek  ;  a  very  aiiraclive  contribution  to  the  dessert,  thoutjn  iioi 
of  first  rate  flavour.  It  is  a  native  variety,  and  the  fruit  was 
first  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Thomas,  of  Boston,  who  has  a  fine 
tree  in  his  garden^  It  was  thence  named  the  Thomas  Plum,  by 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  It  has  some  resem« 
blance  to  Sharp's  Emperor. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oval,  a  little 
irregular,  and  rather  compressed  in  the  direction  of  the  suture. 
Stalk  hairy,  half  an  inch  or  more,  long,  stout,  set  in  a  small 
narrow  cavity.  Skin  salmon  colour,  with  numerous  dots,  and  a 
Bofl  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  a  little  coarse  grained,  but 
with  a  mild,  pleasant  flavour,  separating  freely  from  the  stone. 
The  stone  is  peculiarly  light  coloured.  Ripe  the  last  of  August* 
and  bears  admirably. 

97.  Virgin.  Thomp. 

Lately  received  from  England,  where  it  has  the  rcjiutation 
of  b(  aring  **  some  resemblance  to  the  R'^ine  Claude  Violette, 
though  scarcely  so  rich."    It  has  not  yet  been  tested  here. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  mcdiuin  size,  roundish.  SKrn 
purple.  Flesh  yellow,  of  rich  llcivuur,  and  separates  from  the 
•lone.    Ripens  tlie  last  of  August  and  beginuing  of  September. 


Ornamental  Varieties, 
Thm  aif  &w  mietlat  of  planis»  wblch  ara  ooosidaiadl 
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piiK  ly  orn a  mental.  Ono,  however,  is  a  remarkable  cxceptioR 
to  Uus;  as  it  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  Vauty  in  the  month  of 
May  by  any  other  flowery  shrub — we  moan  the  Double  Flow- 
F,Hi.N(;  Sloe.  It  is  a  large  shrub,  only  10  or  12  feet  hijrh,  wiih 
qiiiic  slt  ndi^r  shoots  and  leaves,  but  ii  is  thickly  sprinkled,  every 
sjjrin<j,  wiih  the  jjretliesl  little  double  white  blossoms  about  as 
large  as  a  sixpence,  but  resembling  the  Lady  Banks'  roses.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese^-* 
those  flower-loving  people. 

The  Common  &glisr  Slob,  or  Blackthorn,  {Pnmus  fpmoMr,) 
IS  rather  aD  ornamental  tree  in  shrubbery  plantations.  Ths 
branches  are  more  thorny  than  those  of  the  common  damsooi 
and  the  fruit  Is  nearly  round,  qnite  black,  but  covered  with  a 
thick  blue  bloom.  In  the  spring,  this  low  tree  is  a  perfect  cloud 
of  white  blossoms. 

The  DouBLB  BLOSSOXBD  Pltjm  has  lai^e  and  handsome, 
double  wliiie  rtowers.  Except  in  strong  soils,  however,  they 
are  apt  to  degenerate  and  become  single,  and  are,  indeed,  always 
iiif«'riour  in  eliect  to  the  Double  Sloe. 

The  Cherry  Plum  we  Imve  already  described.  It  is  one  of 
the  fruit  bearing  sorts. 

!.  Selection  of  cho/cr  varielies  for  a  Kmall  garden.  Royal 
Iliitivc,  Hudson  Ga^^e,  Giccn  Gaue,  Jillerson,  Lawrence's  Fa- 
vourite, Huling's  Superb,  Purple  Favourite,  Purple  Ga^e,  Coe'a 
Golden  Drop. 

2.  Plums  that  will  hear  well  in  light  sotls^  and  generally  with- 
ttand  the  cureulh.  Lombard,  Cru^et's,  Blue  Gage,  Roe's  Au- 
tumn Gape,  Red  Gage,  Long  Scarlet,  Bleecker's  Gage,  Coe*ti 
Golden  Drop,  and  all  the  Damsons. 

8.  Plnms  sttilab/e  for  a  cold  norfhern  climate.  Smith's  Or* 
leans,  Bloeeker's  Gag<",  Deniiiston's  Superb,  Corse's  Nota  Bene, 
Orleans,  Cruger's  Scarlet,  Washington,  Duane's  Purple. 

4.  Plnms  suit* lie  for  a  southern  dbnate,  Bingham,  ImperiaJ 
Gage,  Washington,  Large  Long  Blue,  Huling's  Superb,  Coe'a 
Lue  Red,  Joe's  Golden  Drop. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

I 

THB  PEAR. 

punts  communis,  L.    RnsacecB.  of  botanista. 
fRiner,  of  the  French ;  Birnebai  m,  German  ;  Peer,  Dutch ;  Fen  Itsliaai  snfl 

Fera,  Spa.imh. 

Thb  Pear  is,  undeniably,  the  favourite  fruit  of  modem  timeti 
ttid  modern  cultivators*  Indeed^  we  balieva  the  Pw^oC  ^Mtni 
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fUmfMf  Itenks  to  the  science  and  skill  of  hortfoultnrists.  is  t\'Q\U 
m  ditferent  mors'^l  for  thn  palatp,  from  the  p^ar  of  iwr*  or  thrre 
conTuries  aj^o.  In  Us  wild  state  it  is  one  of  the  most  austere  of 
bU  fruits,  and  a  choke  pear  of  our  fiel<ls,  reall  y  a  great  improvo 

mf»nl  on  the  wild  typr*,  s-^izcf?  ones  throat  with  such  an  unmor- 
ciful  in-ipp,  Rs  to  leave  behind  it  no  sooihiog  remembrances  of 
nectar  aud  ambrosia. 

So  lonjj  as^o  as  the  earliest  time  of  the  Romans,  the  pear  wa? 
considerably  cultivated,  li  was  common  in  Syria,  Ei^ypt,  and 
Greece,  and  from  the  latter  country,  was  tran.spl;uit* d  into  Italy. 
'*  Thooplnnstus  speaks  of  the  productiveness  of  old  p»>ar  trees, 
and  Virgil  mentions  some  pears  wnich  he  received  from  Cato. 
PUtiy  in  bis  15th  book  desoribes  the  varieties  in  cultivation  in 
hiif  time,  as  exceedingly  numerous ;  and  mentions  a  numl>er 
wliich  were  named  after  the  countries  from  which  tliey  were 
rec»*ived.  Of  ail  pears,  he  says,  the  Costumtne  is  the  most  de< 
lieate  and  agreeable.  The  Falernian  pear  was  esteemed  for 
its  juice;  and  the  Tibernian,  because  it  was  pre T  r red  by  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.  There  were  *  proud  pears'  which  were  so- 
called,  because  they  ripened  early  and  would  not  keep,  and 
*  winter  pears,'  pears  for  !)akin!X,  as  at  the  pre^j^nt  day.'**  None 
of  thf^se  oM  Iloman  varieties  have  b;^on  handcl  down  to  its;,  a:id 
we  nii;:ht  believe  some  of  them  appro  iched  ihf  buttery  luscious. 
n;  s.s  of  our  mo(lt»rn-pears,  did  not  I'liny  pilhily  add,  most  uufor- 
tuniiU'ly  for  their  r'pntation,  "all  p'^ars  whatsoever  are  but  a 
heavy  meat,  unless  tliev  are  well  boiled  or  baked." 

In  fact  the  really  delicious  qualities  of  this  fruit  were  not 
developed  until  about  the  seventeenth  century.  And  within  the 
last  sixty  years  the  pear,  subjected  to  constant  reproduction 
from  seed  by  Van  Mons  and  his  followers,  and  to  hybridizin<r  or 
crossing  by  Mr.  Knight  and  other  English  cullivators  a|)pears, 
at  length,  to  have  reached  almost  the  siimmit  of  perfection,  in 
beaut V.  duration,  and  flavour.  Of  1'rotes.w  Van  Mons  au  l  his 
labours  of  a  whole  life,  almost  devoted  io  pears,  we  have  already 
spoken  in  our  first  chapter.  From  amonjy  the  SO, ()')()  seedlinu^ 
raised  by  liimself,  and  the  many  thousands  reared  by  oiher  zeal, 
ous  cultivators  abroad,  especially  in  B  dijinni — the  Ivlen  of  the 
[>ear  tree — tliere  have  been  select'^d  a  lar«re  number  of  varirtirg 
of  hiiih  excellence.  In  this  country,  we  are  continually  addit)" 
to  the  number,  as,  in  our  newer  soil,  ihe  pear,  followini^  the 
natural  laws  of  successive  rpproductiou,  is  constantly  appearing 
in  new  seedlinor  forms.  The  hiirh  flavour  ot  the  Seckid  pear, 
an  American  variety,  as  yet  unsurpassed,  in  this  respect,  by 
any  European  sort,  proves  the  natural  congeniality  of  il..  cli- 
mate of  the  nort^iern  states  to  this  fruit. 

The  pear  tree  h  not  a  native  ot  North  America,  but  wai  i& 
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tFoduced  from  the  other  oontiiMDt.   la  Europe,  Western  Asli^ 
ami  Ciiiim,  it  grows  wild,  in  company  with  the  apple,  in  hedge* 
Bfifl  wofMly  %vastc*8.    In  its  wild  state,  it  is  hardier  and  longer 
lived  ihaii  the  apple,  making  a  talJer  and  more  pyramidal  head, 

Qij'!  !ircnm'n;x  lliicker  in  ila  trunk.  Tficre  are  trres  on  record 
ahroa<l,  ofiTfpat  size  anfl  age  fjr  fruit  trees.  iM.  Boso  mentions 
sevrral  w  hich  aro  known  to  bo  near  400  years  oKl.  Thero  is  a 
very  e.xiraordinarv  tree  in  Home  Lacy,  Herefordshire',  Eng- 
land— a  perry  [>car — irom  whicli  were  made  more  tliaii  onoe, 
15  ho^shoaiU  ot^  perry  in  a  sintjle  year,  lii  iHOo  it  covered 
more  than  iialf  an  acre  of  lanti,  the  branches  bending  down  and 
takin;r  root,  and,  in  turn,  producing  others  in  the  saine  way. 
Loudon,  in  tiia  recent  work  on  trees,  says  that  It  is  stiU  ia  fine 
heahli,  though  reduced  in  size. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pear  trees  in  this  country,  it 
growtnj?  in  Illinois,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Vincennes.  It  ia 
not  believed  to  l>e  more  than  forty  years  old,  having  been  plant- 
ed by  Mrs.  Ockletree.  The  girth  of  its  trunk  one  fb'it  above 
the  f^round,  is  len  feel,  and  at  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  *ix  and 
a  half  feet  ;  and  its  branches  extend  over  an  area  si.xty  nine 
feel  in  diameter.    In  it  yielded  1S4  bushels  of  p  ars,  in 

1840  it  yielded  140  huslv  ls.  It  is  enormously  pro  luctive  al- 
ways ;  the  fruit  is  pretty  lar<(e,  ripenin<^  in  early  autu. nn,  and 
is  of  tolerable  flav(}iir.*  Aiiolhcr  famous .  specimen,  perhaps 
the  oldest  in  the  country,  is  the  Sluypesani  Pear  tree,  oriirinally 
planted  by  the  oM  governor  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  New-York, 
more  than  two  imndred  years  ago,  and  still  .standing,  in  fine 
vigour,  on  what  was  ooce  his  &rm,  but  is  now  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  quite  thickly  covered  with  houses.  The  frutt  is  a  plea* 
aant  stjmmer  pear,  somewhat  like  a  Summer  Bonchretien. 

Uses.  The  great  value  of  the  pear  is  as  a  dessert  fruit. 
Nest  to  this,  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  baking,  stewing,  preserv- 
ing and  marmalades.  In  France  and  Belgium  the  fruit  is  very 
generally  dried  in  ovens,  or  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  the 
apple,  when  it  is  quite  an  important  article  of  food. 

Dessert  pears  should  have  a  melting,  soft  texture,  and  a 
su«zary,  arotriaiic  juice.  Kitchen  pears,  for  bakin«r  or  stewing, 
should  be  large,  with  fii  m  and  erisp  Hesh.  moderately  juicy. 

The  juice  of  the  pear,  lennented,  called  Perry.  This 
is  made  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  cider,  and  it  is  richer, 
and  more  esteemed  by  many  persons.  In  the  midland  coun- 
ties g(  England,  and  ia  various  pans  of  France  and  Germany, 
what  are  called  perry  pears— very  hardy  productive  sorts,  ha¥ 
ing  an  austere  juice — are  largely  cultivated  for  this  purpose 
In  several  places  in  our  eastern  states,  we  understand,  periy 
b  now  annually  made  in  considers.ble  quantitiea.   The  fruit 
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should  be  ground  directly  after  being  gathered,  and  requires 

rather  more  ism^'lass — (say  1^  oz,  to  a  barrel,)  to  fine  it,  on 
rackin^j;,  than  ciHer.  In  suitable  soil  the  yield  of  perry  to  the 
licre  i.s  usually  about  one  third  more  than  that  of  cider. 

The  wood  is  heavy  and  ritie  grained,  and  makes,  when  stain* 
ed  black,  an  excellent  imitation  of  ebony.  It  is  largely  enn« 
ployed  by  turners  for  making  joiners'  tools.  The  leaves  will 
dye  yellow. 

GATiiEKiNO  AND  KEEPING  THE  FRUIT.  The  pear  IS  a  pecu- 
liar fruit  in  one  respect,  which  should  always  be  kept  in  mind ; 
viz,  that  moti  varieUef  m  mitek  Jmer  m  ignmtr  if  picked  fivm 
the  treet  and  rtpeneA  in  the  Aouft,  than  if  allowad  to  beoonie  fully 
matured  oo  the  tree.  Tbefe  aie  a  few  exoeptkm  to  thia  rvie, 
but  they  are  very  few.  And»  on  the  other  hand,  wa  know  a 
great  many  varieties  which  are  only  second  or  third  Tata,  when 
ripened  on  the  tree,  but  possess  the  highest  and  richest  flavour 
if  gathered  at  the  proper  time,  and  allowed  to  matnre  in  the 
bouse.  This  proper  scaaon  is  easily  known,  ftrst,  by  the 
ripening  of  a  few  full  grown,.bttt  worra-eaten  specimens,  which 
fall  soonest  from  the  tree ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  change  of  colour, 
and  the  readitioss  of  the  stalk  to  part  from  its  branch,  on  gently 
raising  tlio  iruit.  The  fruit  should  then  ha  gathered — or  so 
much  of  the  crop  as  appears  sufficiently  matured — and  spread 
out  on  shelves  in  the  fruit  room*  or  upon  the  floor  of  the  garret. 
Here  it  will  gradually  assume  its  full  colour,  and  become  de- 
liciously  melting  and  luscious.  Many  sorts  which,  ripened  in 
the  sun  and  open  air,  are  rather  dry,  whi  n  ripened  within  door, 
mosi  abuiiddnily  melting  and  juicy.  They  will  also  last  for 
s  considerably  longer  period,  if  ripened  in  this  way-«4naturing 
gradually,  as  wanted  fbr  use— «ttd  being  thus  beyond  the  risK 
of  loss  or  injury  by  violent  storms  or  high  winds. 

Winter  dcasert  pears  should  he  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  as 
long  as  possible,  until  tlie  nights  become  frosty*  They  should 
then  be  wrapped  separately  in  paper,  packed  in  kegs^  harrelSf 
or  small  hoxeSf  and  placed  in  a  cool,  dry  room,  free  from  fiost. 
Some  varieties,  as  the  D*Aremberg,  will  ripen  finely  with  no 
other  care  than  placing  them  in  barrels  in  the  cellar,  like 
apples.  But  most  kinds  of  the  finer  winter  dessert  pears, 
should  he  bron<:^ht  into  a  warm  apartment  for  a  couple  of 
werks  before  their  usual  season  of  maturity.  They  should  be 
kept  covered,  to  prevent  shrivelling.  Many  sorts  that  arc  com- 
paratively tough  if  ripened  in  a  cohi  apartment,  become  very 
melting,  buttery  an<]  juicy,  when  allowed  to  mature  in  a  roonr 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  60  or  70  degrees. 

*  So  important  is  (he  ripening  of  pears  in  the  homp  that  mn^t  amatrun?  of  thii 
fruit,  iiad  it  to  their  advMilage  to  liave  a  vnnli  room  set  apart,  aa4  fitted  up 
iriib  ■hBiTw  in  tien,  to  b«  wm  wlelv  m  a/ntil  rpom. 
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PlOTAOATIoic*   The  finer  sorts  of 
wetaedi  by  grafting  and  budding,  and  the  stocks,  on  which  ts 
work,  are  either  seedlings  or  suckers.    Sucker  stocks  have  IMU 
ally  such  indiflferent  roots,  they  are  so  liahle  to  pro<hice  muckers, 

continually,  themselves,  and  are  so  miK-h  Ipss  healthy  than  ^<^p.(]. 
lings,  lliat  they  are  now  soldom  Uiicd  f)V  good  cultivators  ; 
though,  if  quite  young  and  thriftyi  they  will  often  make  giood 
fitoclts. 

Seedlings,  however,  are,  by  far,  the  best  stocks  for  the  pear, 
in  all  cases  ;  and  seedlings  from  stron?  growing,  healthy  pears, 
of  common  qiiality — such  as  grow  about  most  farmer's  gardens, 
are  preferable,  for  stocks,  to  those  raised  from  the  best  varie- 
tioa   being  more  hardy  and  vigorous. 

As  it  it,  usually,  found  more  diliiouU  to  raise  a  good  supply  of 
needling  pear  stocks  in  this  country,  than  of  any  other  froit  tree, 
we  will  here  remark  that,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  ensure 
success,  that  two  points  be  obeerved«  The  first,  is  to  clean  and 
now  tlie  seed  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  fruit  is  well  matured ; 
the  second,  to  sow  it  only  in  deep  rich  soil,  it  should  be  previa 
Ottsly  trenched — if  not  naturally  deep— at  least  twenty  inches  or 
two  feet  deep,  and  enriched  with  manure  or  co»npost  mixed 
with  ashes.  This  will  give  an  abundant  supply  of  nutriment 
to  l!te  yourin;  seedlings,  the  first  year — without  which,  they 
become  starved  and  parched,  after  a  few  inches  growth,  by  our 
hot  and  dry  summer,  when  they  frequently  fall  a  prey  to  the 
aphis  and  other  insects  at  the  root  and  top.  A  mellow,  rich 
soil,  whose  depth  ensures  a  supply  of  moisture,  will  give  strong 
seedlings,  which  are  always,  at  two  years  growth,  fit  to  go  into 
the  nursery  rows  ibr  budding.  While  a  dry,  thin  soil,  will 
seldom  produce  good  stocks,  even  In  half  a  dozen  years. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  precisely  like  those  of  the  apple, 
in  broad  drills,  and  the  treatment  of  the  stocks,  when  ptantea  in 
the  rows  for  budding,  is  quite  similar.  Budding  is  almost  uni- 
versally preferred  by  os,  for  propagating  the  pear,  and  this  tree 
takes  so  readily,  that  very  few  failures  can  happen  to  an  e\j)e- 
rienced  hand.  About  the  first  of  August,  in  this  latitude,  is  ths 
proper  season  for  performing  this  operation. 

We  may  add  here,  that  one  year  old  pear  seedlings,  are  oftpn 
winter- killed,  when  the  autumn  has  not  been  such  as  to  ripen 
the  wood  thoroughly.  A  few  branches  of  evergreens,  or  some 
slight  covering  laid  along  tlie  rows,  will  prevent  this.  Or,  they 
may  i)e  laid  in  by  the  heels,  in  a  sheltered  place. 

The  Ikorn  makes  vf  l  y  good  stocks  for  the  pear,  except,  that 
if  grafted  above  ground,  the  tree  is  often  apt  to  be  broken  otT  at 
Uie  point  of  union,  by  high  winds.  This  is  obviated  by  grafting 
a  little  below  the  surlkoe.  Grafting  on  the  thorn  is  a  very  use- 
ful practice  for  strong  clayey  soils,  as,  on  such  stocks  the  peat 
may  be  grown  with  success,  when  it  would  not  otherwise  thrive 
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rather  earlier  into  bearing.  Grailinor  on  the 
MoiifitofJt  ask  is  thought  to  render  the  pear  more  hardy«  and  h 
retards  the  blossoming  so  much  as  to  prevent  their  being  in< 
jored  by  spring  frosts.  The  pear  is  sometimes  budded  on  the 
apple,  but  it  is  then  usually  very  short-lived. 

Fur  rendering  the  pear  dwarf,  the  Quince  stock  is  almost 
universally  used,  as  the  pear  unites  readily  with  it,  becomes 
quite  dwarf  in  habit,  and  bears  very  early.  Some  large  grow, 
ing  pears — as  the  Duchess  of  Angoulcme — extremely  liaiile  to 
be  blown  off  the  Iref,  bear  much  better  on  the  Quince  stock, 
and  otf^*^rs  arp  consitierably  iniprovpd  in  flavour  by  it.  The 
dwarf  p'^ar,  liowever,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  belonp^s  ta 
the  small  ganien  of  the  amateur,  than  to  the  orchardist,  or  iiiin 
who  dosires  to  have  regular  lar<ie  crops,  and  lon^-lived  trees. 
The  dwarf  tree  is  usually  short  lived,  seldom  enduriuir  tinoro 
ihuii  a  dozen  years  in  bearincr— but  it  is  a  pretty,  and  eco- 
nomical way  of  growing  a  good  many  sorts,  and  getting  fruit 
speedily,  in  a  small  garden. 

The  pear  not  being  very  abundantly  supplied  with  fibrous 
roots,  should  never  be  transplanted,  of  large  size,  from  the  nuN 
sery.  Small,  thrifty  plants,  five  or  six  feet  high,  are  much  to 
be  jireferred. 

'  Soil,  sitit'  iOK,  and  cultukb.  The  best  soil  for  this  fruit 
tree,  is  a  strong  loam  of  moderate  depth,  on  a  dry  subsoil.  The 
pear  will,  indepd,  adapt  itself  to  as  great  a  variety  of  soils  as 
any  fruit  tree,  but,  in  unfavourable  soils,  it  is  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  disease,  than  any  otiier.  Soils  that  are  damp  during 
any  considerable  portion  ot  the  year,  are  entirely  unfit  for  the 
pear  tree  ;  and  soils  that  are  over-rich  and  deep,  like  some  of  the 
western  alluvials,  force  the  tree  into  such  over  luxuriant  growth, 
that  its  wood  does  not  ripen  well,  and  is  liable  to  be  killed  by 
winter  blight.  The  remedy,  in  this  case,  consists  in  planting 
the  trees  on  sliijhily  rais  ni  liillocks — say  eight  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  surface,  and  using  lime  as  a  manure.  Soils  that  are 
too  lii^lit,  oo  the  other  hand,  may  be  improved  by  trenching,  if 
the  sui)soil  is  heavier,  or  by  top  dre&sing  with  heavy  muck  and 
river  mud,  if  it  is  not. 

In  a  climate  rather  cold  for  the  pear,  or  on  a  cold  soil,  it  is 
advantageous  to  plant  on  a  southern  slope,  but  in  the  middle 
states,  in  warm  soils,  we  do  not  consider  a  decidedly  southern 
expcsura  so  good  as  other,  rather  cooler  ones. 

The  pear  succeeds  so  well  as  an  open  standard,  and  requires 
so  little  care  or  pruning — less,  indeed,  in  the  latter  respect,  than 
any  other  frui*  tree,  that  traininri  is  seldom  thoufrht  of,  except  ir 
the  gard'^T^s  of  the  curious  or  skiir;iK  The  system  of  quenouille 
or  dfsfa/r  li'dinlugy  an  interesting  mode  of  rendering  trees  very 
produciivo  in  a  small  space,  we  have  already  fully  describeci 
.   Ill  p.  97,  as  well  as  root  pruning  for  the  saute  purposr  in  p.  3*^ 
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In  orehanl  enlture,  the  pear  a  iimally  planted'  aboat  tklitf 
het  dintanl  each  way ;  in  frul!  gardens,  where  the  heaib  art 
lomewliat  kept  in  by  pruoiog,  20  feet  is  considered  suflShuent  bf 
many. 

Pear  trees  in  a  bearinjt  atate,  where  the  growth  is  no  lon^t 
luxuriantf  should  have,  A)erjf  avlMmn,  a  mod^^rate  top  dressmg 
of  maDit're,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  This, as  it  pmmotei 
steady  and  r(^^u1ar  growth,  is  far  preferable  to  occasioual  heavy 
maniirin:^.  which,  as  will  presently  l)e  shown,  has  a  tendency  tn 
induce  the  worst  form  of  hlifrht  to  which  this  tree  is  subi*^ct. 

Diseases.  As  a  drawback  to  the,  otherwise,  easy  cultivation 
of  this  fine  fruit,  the  pear  irro  i«,  nn fortunately,  liable  to  a  very 
serious  diseas'\  called  the  prnr  tree  bligkt,  or  fire  bfiffhi,  appear- 
ing irregularly,  and  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country;  sometimes  in 
succeeding  seasons,  and,  again,  only  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years;  attacking,  sometimes,  only  the  extreniilits  of  the  lirnbs, 
and,  at  other  limes,  destroying  the  whole  tree  ;  producing,  occa« 
slonally,  little  damage  to  a  few  branches,  but  often,  also  destroy- 
ing, in  a  day  or  two,  an  entire  large  tree ;  this  disease  has  been, 
at  diflferpnt  thnes,  the  terror  and  despair  of  pear  growers.  Soma 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  nearly  free  from  it,  while 
others  have  suffered  so  much  as  almost  to  deter  persons  from  ex* 
tending  the  cultivation  of  this  fine  fruit.  For  nearly  an  hnn- 
ired  years,  its  existence  has  been  remarked  in  this  country,  and, 
antil  very  lately,  all  notions  of  its  character  and  origin  have 
oeen  so  vague,  as  to  lead  to  little  practical  assistance  in  removing 
or  remedyi!ig  the  evil. 

Careful  of)sL>rvation  fir  ^':'veral  years  past,  and  repeated  com- 
parison of  facts  with  accurat*^  observers,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  have  b^d  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1^/,  Til  il  what  is  popularly  called  the  pear  blight,  is,  in  fact, 
t'.vo  ili.sti net  diseases.  2nd,  that  one  of  these  is  caused  by  an 
insect,  and  tlie  other  by  sudden  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  sap 
in  unfavourable  autumns.  The  first,  vve  shall  therefore  call  the 
insect  bligfUt  and  the  second,  the  frozen-sap  b/i^ht, 

1.  Tub  insect  blight.  The  symptoms  of  the  insect  Might 
arc  as  follows :  In  the  month  oi  June  or  July,  when  the  tree  is 
in  full  luxuriance  or  growth,  shoots  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  often  extending  down  two  sea-sons'  growth, 
are  observed  suddenly  to  turn  brown.  In  two  or  three  days  the 
leaves  become  quite  black  and  dry,  and  the  wood  so  shrivelled 
and  hard  as  to  be  cut  with  difficultv  with  a  knife.  If  the  branch 
is  allowed  to  remain,  the  disease  sometimes  extends  a  short  di-?. 
tancp  furtbfr  down  the  stem,  bat,  usually,  not  iririch  further  than 
tlic  point  where  the  insect  had  made  his  lodirmont.  The  ins.'^el 
which  causes  tins  blight,  was  first  discovered  bv  th^  H  on.  John 
Lowell,  of  Boston,  in  1816,  and  was  described  by  Prufessor  Peck; 
under  the  name  of  Scolytus  pyrL    It  is  very  minute,  being 
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ioaroely  one-taiith  of  aa  inch  long ;  and  it  escapes  litnl  iStm 
branch  almost  as  soon  as,  by  the  withering  of  the  leaver  wi 

are  aware  of  its  attack  ;  hence,  it  is  so  rarely  seen  by  oareleti 

obs'^rvers.  In  ihe  porfect  state,  it  is  a  very  small  beetle,  deep 
browr^,  w  iih  legs  of  a  paler  colour.  Its  tliorax  is  short,  convex, 
rough  in  fiont,  and  studded  with  erect  bristles.  The  wing 
covers  are  inirked  wiih  rows  of  punctured  points,  between  which 
are  also  rows  of  bristles,  and  they  appear  cut  oS  very  obliquely 
behind. 

This  insect  deposits  its  egg  some  time  in  July  or  August,  eithei 
behind,  or  below  a  bud.  Whether  the  egg  hatches  at  once,  we 
are  n  t  aware,  but  the  following  spring,  the  small  grub  or  larva 
grows  thitMigh  the  tap  wood  or  tender  alhumum,  beginning  at  the 
root  of  the  bud,  ana  burrows  towards  the  centre  of  the  stem. 
Around  this  centre  or  pith,  it  forms  a  circular  passage,  some- 
times devouring  it  altogether.  By  thus  perforating,  sawing  off, 
or  girdling,  internaUy,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vessels  which 
convey  the  ascending  sap,  at  the  very  period  when  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  leaves  calls  for  the  largest  supply  of  fluid  from  the 
roots,  the  growth  and  the  vitality  of  the  branch  are  cheeked,  and 
finally  extinguished.  The  larva  about  this  time,  completes 
both  its  transformation,  and  its  passage  out,  and,  in  the  beetle 
form,  emerge?,  ^vith  wings,  into  the  air,  to  seek  out  new  positions 
for  laying  its  eggs  and  continuinfr  species.  Tiie  small  pas- 
sage where  \{  makes  its  exit,  may  now  more  easily  be  disco- 
vered, below  or  by  the  side  of  the  bud,  resembling  a  hole  bored 
with  a  noodle  or  pin. 

It  is  'veil  to  remark  liere,  that  the  attack  of  this  blight  insect 
is  not  confined  to  the  pear,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  country  we 
have  obnerved  it  preying  upon  the  apple  and  the  quince  in  the 
same  manner.  In  the  latter  tree,  the  shoots  that  were  gifdled, 
were  sltorter,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  only ;  not 
iead'irig,  therefore,  to  such  serious  consequences  as  in  the  pear. 

The  ravages  of  the  insect  hUghit  we  are  inclined  to  think,  do 
not  extend  nnuch  below  the  point  where  the  Insect  has  deposited 
Its  egg,  a  material  point  of  diiTerence  from  the  froxeMop  ^gibl 
which  often  poisons  the  system  of  the  whole  tree,  if  allowed  to 
rcinaio,  or  if,  originally,  very  extensive. 

The  rmedjf  /or  the  insect  blight  is  very  distinct  It  is  that 
originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Lowell,  which  we  and  many  others 
nave  pursued  wich  entire  succe5?s,  when  the  other  form  of  the 
d-uease  was  not  also  present.  This  remedy  consists,  atthe  vfrp 
frst  mdicatinns  of  the  existrnce  of  the  enemy,  in  cutting  off  and 
nurnin«£  the  diseased  branch,  a  ioot  below  the  lowest  mark  of  dis- 
coloration.  The  insect  is  usually  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
this  blackened  point,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  branches  be 
removed  early,  as  the  Scoiytus  is  now  about  emerging  from  his 
barrow,  and  will  speedily  escape  us,  to  multiply  h\»  mischief 
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elsewhere.    If  there  is  much  appearance  of  the  insect  bl\gM| " 
the  tree  sliouhl  be  examined  every  noon,  so  lonsf  as  there  are 
any  itiiii cations  of  diseasei  and  the  amputated  branches  carried 
*  ai  onoA  to  the  fire. 

11.  Tn  rmomv  sap  buoht*  We  give  thb  term  to  the  mott 
fi»nnidaUe  phteeof  tbisdiiemse  that  aflTeots  the  pear  tree.  Thon^rh 
it  is,  by  orainary  obeervera,  often  coofbanded  in  its  eiibote,  with 
liio  iiuieol  blight,  yet  it  hM  strongly  ohsntoteristio  marks,  and 
b  &r  more  fatal  in  its  effects. 

The  symptoms  of  the  /hnsMsp  Migki  are  the  fellowhig. 
FIfst;  the  appearanoe,at  the  season  of  winter  or  spring  pruning, 
oC  a  Aiek,  eiammy  sap,  of  a  sticky  nature,  which  exu<fes  from 
the  wounds  made  by  the  knife;  tlie  ordinary  cnt  showing  a  deaa 
and  smooth  surface. 

Second  ;  the  appearance,  in  the  sprinir,  on  the  bark  of  th*"  trunk 
or  branches,  often  a  considera'jl'^  distance  from  the  extremities, oi 
black, shrivelled,  dead,  patches  ot  bark. 

Third;  in  early  summer  months,  the  disease  fully  manifests 
itaeir  by  ihe  extremities  shrivelling,  turning  black,  and  decay- 
iiig,  as  if  suddenly  killed.  If  these  diseased  parts  are  cut  ^ 
ofl,  the  inner  bark  and  heart-wood  will  be  fbund  dark  and 
disoohNired  some  distance  below  wliere  it  is  fresh  and  green 
outside.  If  the  tree  is  slightly  aiTected  only,  it  may  pass  ofl 
with  the  loss  of  a  few  branches,  but  if  it  has  been  seriously 
tainted,  the  disease,  if  not  arrested,  may,  sooner  or  later,  bo 
carried  through  the  whole  sy.stem  of  the  tree,  which  will  gra- 
dually decline,  or  entirely  perish. 

To  explain  the  nature  of  this  disease,  we  must  first  premise 
that,  in  every  tree,  there  are  two  carrents  of  sap  carried  on.  fst, 
the  upward  current  of  sap,  which  ri>rs  tbriniirh  th^  onter  wood, 
(or  (tlfnirnum,  )  to  be  diLTcsted  by  tlie  leaves  ;  2iid,  tlie  downward 
current,  which  descends  throuL^h  the  inner  bai  k,  (or  lihgr^"^ 
forming  a  deposite  of  new  wxkA  cm  its  passage  down.* 

Now  let  us  suppose,  anterior  to  a  blight  season,  a  very  sudden 
and  early  winter,  succeedincr  a  damp  and  warm  autumn.f  i'he 
summer  having  been  dry,  the  growth  of  trees  was  completed 
early,  but  tbb/excess  of  dampness  in  autumn,  forces  the  trees 
into  a  vigorous  second  growth,  which  continues  .ate.  While 
the  sap  vessels  are  still  filled  with  their  fluids,  a  sharp  and  sud- 
den freezing  takes  place,  or  is,  perhaps,  repeated^veral  tioies^ 
fcllowed^  in  the  day  time,  by  bright  son.  The  descending  cur- 
rent of  sap  becomes  thick  and  clammy,  so  as  to  descend  with 
difficulty;  it  chokes  up  the  sap-vessels,  freezes  and  thaWt 

*  Behig  disTributed  tnwnrde  thp  rfntre  nf  t^e  stem  bj  dM  msdolliry IIJS 
which  CNMmnunicate  lr<)in  the  inner  bark  tu  the  pith. 

i  WIdch  always  happem  previously  to  a  summer  wtiwitiM  blight  In  Terr  pre 
valeiit,nnd  \v\\\  \y  remeinhored,  byall,a8  havinp  hoen  especially  tlie  r^n>m|||||[a 
MttiuDi  of        which  preceded  the  estenaive  biigluof  tlio  p«a(  aeaaoa. 
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igaiBv  Idm  U»  vitftlity,  and  beoomes  dark  and  diaeoloiired,  and 
in  porno  oaaes,  so  poisonous,  as  to  destroy  the  leaves  of  otbei 

ClantSt  when  applied  to  them.  Here,  a!oa^  the  inner  bark,  it 
^jgPBf  and  remains  in  a  thick,  sticky  state,  all  winter.  If  U 
happens  to  Aow  down  till  it  meets  with  any  obstniotion,  and  re. 
mains  ill  any  considerable  quantity,  it  freezes  again  l>eneath  the 
bark,  ruptures  and  destroys  the  sap^vesscls,  and  the  bark  and 
SKMiie  of  the  wood  benoath  it  shrivels  and  dies. 

in  the  ensuing  s^jrini:,  the  upwut  l  current  of  sap  n^.a 
through  its  oixlinary  cbatitiel — the  ouU:r  wood  or  alburnunn — the 
leaves  expand,  and,  tor  s-.^me  time,  nearly  all  the  upward  current 
bein^r  taken  up  to  form  leaves  and  new  shoots,  the  tree  af)peara 
flourisiiing.  Toward  the  beginning  of  summer,  however,  the 
leaves  commence  sending  the  downward  current  of  sap  to  in- 
crease the  woody  matter  of  the  stem.  This  current,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has«to  pass  downward,  through  the  inner  bark  or 
liiber^  along  which,  still  remain  portions  of  the  poisoned  sap, 
arrested  in  its  course  the  previous  autumn.  This  poison  is  dl* 
luted,  and  taken  up,  by  the  new  downward  current,  distributed 
toward  the  pith,  and  along  the  new  layers  of  alburnum,  thus 
tainting  all  the  neighbouring  parts.  Should  any  of  the  adja- 
cent sap- vessels  have  been  ruptured  by  frost,  so  that  the  poison 
thus  becomes  mixed  with  the  still  ascending  current  of  sap, 
the  branch  above  it  immetliat'-ly  turn*^  !)lack  and  dies,  precisely 
as  if  poison  were  inlroiluced  under  the  bark.  And  verv  fre- 
quently it  is  accompanied  with  precisely  the  odour  of  decayluf; 
lrc»t-bitten  vegetation.* 

The  foregoing  is  the  worst  form  of  the  di.«?eas*^,  and  it  takes 
placo  when  tbe  poisoned  sap,  stagnated  under  the  bark  in  spots, 
remains  throujsrh  the  winter  in  a  thick  scrai-fluid  state,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  taken  up  in  the  descending  current  of  the 
next  summer*   When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  collects  in  suflTioieot 

Suantity  to  freeze  again,  burst  the  sap  vessels,  and  aflerwaids 
ry  out  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  it  leaves  the 
patches  of  dead  bark  which  we  have  already  described.  As 
|iart  of  the  woody  channels  which  convey  the  ascending  sap 
probably  remain  entire  and  uninjured,  the  tree  or  branch  will 

*  We  do  noL  know  that  tht«  form  of  hligh'  iti  common  in  Gurope,  be:  the  ful> 
lowing  ex  r  if*t  frmn  th"  eelehnited  wurk  wf  Dnhamol  on  fniit  trees,  pnUiahed  la 

I76S,  w m  il  ^enm  m  indii-a  e  WKnolhin^      y  h  milar,  u  long  limp  iqo. 

"  The  mp  cimrupied  by  iiuir.d  wtter.ur  Uie  exre<f  of  manure  huritta  the  ceilu* 
l«r  Riernhmfiee  i<i  Mxne  pla'*eii,  ektemla  ilMelfhe'ween  the  woikI  and  the  hark, 
v.hn  h  il  i-op;ir.i  es  ;in  I  cair/ies  itx  poiMuious  m  rid  inflt)enre  lo  nil  V  e  ncighhnur- 
ing  p:vri«,  iiko  agau^reii«.  When  u  attacks  tlie  hniuti  braiich^'tt  they  bh  uUi  be 
cat  olT;  if  it  ivppeare  in  the  larse  brnnehea  or  btaly  «»f  the  tree,  ell  the  cankered 
pnrt«muiithc  cui  uul  down  t '  t'  e  s  riiid  wimhI.iukI  ih  •  uoihkI  l  ovf  red  witti  com- 
pototiua^  if  Uie  evil  be  produred  by  roaHure  (»r  Kiognnni  wiUer,  land  it  may  be 

Jinodttced  %y  oUier  caa^es,)  the  old  earth  mvtit  he  removed  fimtn  ih^  moltf,  and 
re«b  noil  pu«  in  ilw  plfico.  and  me  i     t  iKr  ti  in        v  oti'llie  n  ator  from  ihe  roats 
But  ^ft'ie  dif^-oae  Ui*  mude  raut^ti  p  v^ree^  on  iho  iruuk«  the  Lreo  ia  lu«t "  irotll 
dm  Jrimi  Fnut»er$^  vol.  1 1,  p.  10). 
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porbups  continun  to  grow  the  whole  teaton  and  bear  fruit,  as  if 
liotbiii;;  had  hap)»cned  to  it,  dryinsr  down  to  the  ahrivelied  spo^ 
of  bftrc  tlia  next  spring.  The  eflfeot,  in  this  ease,  is  prdoMy 
that  of  girdling  only,  and  the  hnmeh  or  tree  will  die  after  m 
tlm<%  but  not  atiddenlj. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  eaaj  to  infer  that  it  wonkl  not 
bediificult  on  tbe  occurrencp  of  such  an  autumn— -«vben  sudden 
oongelation  takps  piace  in  uortpened  wood— 4o  predict  a  bligiM 
•eason  Ibr  the  foDowincr  summer.  Such  has  several  times  hSua 
done,  and  its  fulfilment  may  be  looked  for,  with  certaurty»  In  ait 
tre*»s  that  had  not  previously  rip'^ned  their  wood.* 

S3,  also,  it  woulil  and  dors  naturally  follow,  that  trees  in  a 
damp,  ricn  soil,  aro  much  more  lial»l»*  to  the  frozen  sap  blight, 
than  those  upon  a  dryer  soil.  In  a  soil  over  moist  or  too  rich, 
the  pear  is  always  liable  to  make  late  second  provvths,  and  its 
wood  will  often  becau;rht  unrippned  by  an  early  winter.  For 
this  reason,  this  form  of  blitrht  is  vastly  more  extensive  and  de- 
structive in  the  deep,  rich  soils  of  the  western  states,  than  in  tlis 
dryer  and  poorer  soils  of  t)ie  east.  And  this  will  alwa3rs  be  the 
ease  in  over  rich  soils,  unless  the  trees  are  planted  on  raised  biU 
locks,  or  their  luxuriance  checlced  by  root  pruning. 

Again,  those  varieties  of  the  pear,  which  have  the  habit  of 
maturing  their  wood  eariy,  are  very  rarely  allbeted  with  the 
frozen  sap  blisrht.  But  late  srrowing  sorts,  are  always  more  or 
less  liable  to  it,esp6eially  when  the  trees  are  young,  and  tlie 
excessive  growth  is  not  reduced  by  fruit-bearing.  Every  nur- 
seryman knows  thai  there  are  certain  late  growin»T  sorts  which 
are  always  more  liable  to  this  bH<jht  in  the  nursery.  Among 
these  we  have  particularly  noticed  tfie  Passe  Colmar  and  the 
Forelle,  though  when  these  sorts  become  bearing  trees,  they  are 


•  Sinre  the  above  wns  written,  we  have  had  thfl  pleasure  of  soein^  n  highly; 
intrre  tingtirt  {»ehy  the  Rev.  U.W.  B«erher,uriatlian:i,  one  of  the  mocit  intelligent 
oSnervent  in  the  ctriiiwty.  Mr.  B  etcher  not  only  agretts  in  the  main  witlt 
us,  bur  he  (urfifies  our  i»pif.i<>n  with  a  nnmher  of  HclditiiHtal  fans  of  great 
value  We  shall  e:<iract  wime  uf  ihU  ientim'uiy,  which  in  vuuchfd  for  by  Mr 
B.,  and  fiir  iha  publioaiauo  of  whkh  Um  coliavttioM  of  pMff»  owe  bhm  wmttf 
thnnks. 

**Mr  fL  Reagan  of  Putnam  county,  Ind  ,  has  for  more  than  twelve  yean*,  noe- 
pei-ted  Uial  thin  diHease  originated  in  the  ^ill  preTiniM  lo  the  summer  on  which 
ltd  clnres  itself.  During  tiie  last  winter,  Mr.  Keagan  predicted  the  blight,  a4 
w>ll  remembered  by  ^uIne  oi  hi-i  ai-quatntanceM  in  Wayne  Co-,  and  in  bia 
pear  orchard-  he  marked  tt.e  trees  tlwl  would  etiibr,  and  pnititou  In  the  ^lot 
which  would  be  ihe  ^enl  of  the  di^ea8e,  and  his  pitigtiOHtirntions  were  mricily 
verified.  Out  of  his  orchard  of  '0  pear  ireo",  during  the  previous  b.ighl  of 
only  four  aaitipsd,  sad  ttiui«  hadhesa  trantplanlsd,  and  Lad,  th«i«lbr«,mada lit- 
tle or  nog  owih. 

Mr.  VVbite,  a  nurseryman,  n^nr  iMooresvillo,  Ind  ,  in  an  orchard  of  ov^r. ISO 
Paaa,  had  not  a  ^illg'e  casaof  blight  in  the  year  1844,  though  all  around  Mn  il« 
r«viij-"8  w  re  (eir.  What  were  th^  facts  in  ihi^  rnse?  Hin  orchard  is  planted 
Qo  a  ntuuiKi  like  piece  of  jground,  is  lii^u,  of  a  saiidv,  graveily  s(ui;  earlier  by  a 
WMk,  ihiin  nursery  anile  la  ihis  country ;  and  in  the  tanunar  of  18lS^  Ida  fraaa 
crew  th  ough  the  summer,  ripened  nnd  fhed  their iaatsa  Mrljr  la  lhaMI»Mld 
aiihug  the  warm  spoil  made  ao  socoad  grawiti." 
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not  flimUiiiiio  tkm  wmnj  atbers.    The  Seokel  paar  Is  qele 
bmted  lor  iH  geaentl  freedom  from  b1i<;lit,  which  we  attribute 
entirely,  to  aa  mbii  of  making  short  jmnted  iihoots,  and  ripen- 
ing its  vvooa     r  y  en  1 1  v . 

To  distinsruisri  liie  blight  of  the  frozen  sap  from  that  caused 
by  the  attack  oi  Uie  Hcylvius  pyri,  is  not  difficult.  The  effects  of 
the  latter  ceasr  bosow  tht?  spot  where  the  insect  has  perforated 
and  eaten  its  ourrow  jii  tlie  brand).  The  farmer  spreads 
gradually  down  trie  bf«inch,  vvhicii,  when  dissected,  shows 
the  marks  of  tne  pois^jii  in  the  discoloration  of  the  inner 
bark  and  the  pith,  exieimnm  down  some  distance  helow  the  ex- 
ternal iuarks  of  injury.  If  the  poison  becomes  larg  ly  diffused 
in  tlie  tree,  it  will  someiimcs  die  outright  in  a  day  or  two  ;  but 
if  it  is  Oiily  slightly  present,  it  will  often  entirely  recover.  The 
presence  of  black,  dry,  ^nrivelled  spots  of  bark  on  the  branches, 
or  soft  sappy  spots,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  thick  clammy 
•ap  In  winter  or  spring  pruning,  are  the  tnlklHble  signs  of  tlie 
frozen-sap  bHght* 

Tke  matt  mceeiafit! remMes  for  thia  disastrous  blight,  it  is  very 
cYident,  are  chiefly  preventive  ones.  It  is,  of  course.  Impossi- 
ble for  us  to  avoid  the  occasional  occurrence  of  rainv,  warm 
autumns,  which  have  a  tendency  to  urge  the  trees  into  late  second 
growth*  The  principal  means  of  escaping  the  dan^r  really  lies 
in  always  studiously  avoiding  a  damp  soil  for  the  fruit  tree*  Very 
level  or  hollow  surfaces,  where  heavy  early  autumnal  rains  are 
apt  to  lie  and  saturate  the  ground,  should  also  he  shunned.  And 
any  summer  top  dressing  or  enricliing,  calrulated  to  stimulate 
the  tr<  e  into  late  grou  lii,  is  pernicious.  A  ricli,  dry  soil,  is.  or? 
the  whole,  tlie  best,  because  there  the  tree  will  make  a  jjood 
growth  in  time  to  ripen  fully  its  wood,  and  will  not  be  likely  lo 
make  second  growth.  A  rich,  moist  soil,  will,  on  the  contrary, 
serve  continually  to  stimulate  the  tree  to  new  growth,  ft  is  in 
accordance  wiih  tins,  iliat  many  persons  have  remarked,  that 
those  pear  trees  growing  in  common  meadow  land,  were  free 
from  blight  in  seasons  when  those  in  the  rich  garden  soils  were 
QCntinually  suffering  from  it. 

The  first  point  then  should  be  to  8(*oure  a  rich  but  dry,  well 
dr4ined  soil.  Cold  aspects  and  soils  should  be  avoided,  as  likely 
lo  retard  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  wood. 

The  second  is  to  reject,  in  blighted  districts,  such  varieties  as 
have  the  hahit  of  making  wood  late,  and  choosing  rather,  tfacaa 
of  early  habit,  which  ripen  the  wood  fully  before  autumn. 

Severe  summer  pruning,  should  it  be  followed  by  an  early 
Winterj  is  'ikcly  to  induce  blight,  and  should  therefore  be  avoid* 
ed. '  Indeed,  we  think  the  pear  should  always  be  pruned  in 
winter  or  early  spring.*  ^ 

*  Ths  mly  tevMe  esse  of  blight  in  the  gsnlAnt  h^te,  ^hufnf  the  *iminier  of 
IMI^wsiiBthsbMMior  a  QUogB  ymt  ■  a  vwf  hsidy  wrt,  wUohliadiwmbs 
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A«  m  remedy  bifyrh.  aetmiTly  eoMmg  {ti  a  tree,  wb  km&m 
9/f  no  other  but  that  of  frrely  outtiog  out  the  diseaeed  branches, 
at  the  eariieflt  moment  after  it  appears.  The  amputation  should 
lie  oonunued  as  far  down  as  the  least  sign  of  discoloratlocit  aad 
coiHequent  poisoning  is  perceptible,  ami  it  should  not  be  neg. 
lected  a  single  day  after  it  manifests  itself.  A  still  better 
rrmt'Hv,  when  we  are  led  !o  suspect,  during  the  winter,  that  it 
is  likely  to  break  out  in  ihr^  ensuing  simmer,  is  that  nf  care- 
fully knikin'j:  ov<  r  the  tn^es  before  the  buds  s^elK  ari  l  cuttino 
out  all  branclies  that  show  the  discoloured  or  soft  sappy  spotd 
of  hark  that  ar;^  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Finally,  as  a  prevcrjtivo,  when  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature 
of  the  season  and  soil,  tliat  a  lalo  autumnal  growilj  will  take 
place,  we  reconamend  laying  bare  the  roots  of  the  trees  for  two 
or  three  weekfi.  Root  pruning  will  always  eheok  any  teodenoy 
to  over-luxuriance  in  partioolar  sorts,  or  in  young  bearing  trees, 
and  is 'therefore  a  Taluable  assistance  when  the  disease  is  fear* 
ed.  And  the  use  of  lime  in  strong  soils,  as  a  fertilizer,  instead 
of  manure,  is  worthy  of  extensive  trts),  because  lime  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  all  fruit  tre(  s  into  the  production  of  short* 
jointed  fruit-spurs,  instead  of  the  luxuriant  woody  stioots  io- 
duced  by  animal  manure. 

In  ir^rdens,  where,  from  the  natural  dampness  of  the  soil  )r 
locality,  it  is  nearlv  iinpossiiile  to  escapf*  bli^'ht,  we  recommetrd 
that  mode  of  d^^':^!  lil^<r  the  irrowth  of  the  trees — or^ical  stan- 
darils,  or  quenoiullts,  described  in  the  section  on  prunin«r.  This 
mode  can  scarcely  fail  to  s»'cure  a  nrood  crop  in  any  soil  or  cli- 
mate where  the  pr>ar  nee  will  flourish. 

After  the  blight,  the  other  diseases  which  affect  the  pear  tree 
are  of  little  moment.  They  are  chiefly  ihe  same  as  ll)ose  tc 
which  the  apple  is  liable,  the  same  insects  occasionally  sffectiitg 
both  trees,  and  we  therefbre  refer  our  readers  to  the  eeetion  on 
ihe  apple  tree* 

There  is,  however,  a  9lm  teorrn,  which  occasionally  does 
great  damage  on  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree,  which  it  sometimea 
entirely  destroys.  This  slug  is  the  Sehndria  cerasi  of  Harris. 
It  appears  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree,  from 
the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July.    It  is  nearly  half  an 

fully  grown,  olive  coloured,  tapering  from  the 
hffii]  to  the  fail,  not  much  unlike  in  shape  a  miniature  tadpole. 
The  host  dpstructive  for  this  insect  is  Mr.  Hirj^^n  rston's  nii.xtnre 
of  whale  oil  soap  and  water,*  thoroughly  showered  or  sprinkh  d 
over  the  leaves.  In  the  al)sence  of  this,  we  have  found  a^jhes 
or  quicklime,  sifted  or  sprinkled  over  the  leaves,  early  in  the 

fan  BU^red.    The  previoiH  midsummer  it  had  been  severely  prune'*  and 
hesdtfd  beck,  which  threw  it  into  late  gi  uw th.  Ttie  tvM  eea^ou  nearly  Uie  erliolt 
Keoininini.'  part  uf  the  ti«e  died  with  the  froit!n*«a;»  b1:|(tit. 
•  SSee  jiage  M. 
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hwniwg,  to  have  an  ezcellent  el&et  in  ridding  tlia  trees  cf  thh 
Tigiltnt  enemy. 

Varieties.  I'he  varietiPs  of  pear  have  no  muliiplierl  withiq 
Uie  last  thirty  yea  s,  that  they  mi.y  almost  Ue  Cvonsulerea  eud< 
less,  or  the  new  varieties,  Belgium  has  produced  the  ffreati*st 
number  of  high  quality.  England  and  France  many  of  excel- 
lence ;  and,  lastly,  quite  a  number  of  valuable  sorts  have  ori- 
ginatrrl  in  this  countr}-,  to  whicli  some  additions  are  made 
annuallv.  The  latu  r,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  found  even 
more  generally  adapted  to  our  climate  than  any  foreign  sorts. 
But  we  believe  the  climate  of  the  middle  states  is  so  nearly  like 
liiat  of  Belgium,  that  the  pear  is  grown  here  as  a  standard  to 
^5  irreat  perfection  as  in  any  other  country. 

More  than  700  kinds  of  pears,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  have  been  proved  in  the  celebrated  experimental  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Only  a  small  propor* 
ikm  of  these  have  been  ibund  of  first  rate  quality,  and  a  very 
iarse  number  of  them  are  of  little  or  no  value.  The  great 
dimculty,  even  yet,  seems  to  be,  to  decide  which  are  the  really 
valuable  sorts,  worth  universal  cultivation.  We  shall  not,  per* 
hapa,  arrive  at  this  point,  in  this  country,  for  several  years— 
not  until  all  the  most  deserving  sorts  have  had  repeated  trials— 
and  the  difficulty  is  always  increased  by  the  fact  of  the  di Ter- 
ence of  climate  and  soil,  A  variety  may  bn  of  secoml  quality 
in  New-England,  and  of  the  first  merit  in  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio. 
This,  however,  is  true  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as  tiie  fact 
that  most  sorts  of  the  first  character  recnive  nearly  the  same 
j^raise  in  Belgium,  Eni;lH?id.  afid  all  parts  of  iliis  countrv,  clearly 
proves.  Higli  (la-vour.  hcuiusonic  appearance,  pruducli veness, 
and  uniformly  good  flavour  in  all  seasons — these  are  the  cri 
terions  of  the  first  class  of  pears.* 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent,  which  has  been  greatly  extended 
by  Kenrick,  in  his  American  Orchard ist,  that  all  the  finest  M 
tarieUe^  of  pears  are  worthless  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  by  rea- 
aon  of  their  degeneration.  It  is  b\it  justice  to  say  that  this  no- 
tkm  owes  its  origin  to  Mr.  Knight,  but  Mr.  Ken  rick  living  itoar 
the  sea-coast,  in  a  climate,  niUurally  rather  unfavourable  to  the 
pear,  has  fo-tified  it  by  what  he  has  observed  in  his  own  neigh* 
bourhood,  forgetting  that  facts  in  the  country  at  large,  do  not 
bear  testimony  to  the  doctrine.    We  should  be  glad  to  show 

♦  Tl>e  roost  puccepsful  cultivator  of  p«ars  in  this  country,  whose  collection 
eompriies  bnndrcdTi  of  varietie.^,  lately  awianMl  us  that  if  he  were  a8ke<i  tu  iiam^ 
alt  the  sorts  that  he  ron^ids-nnl  of  nnvirying  and  urviif^tioruilde  excellence  in  all  re 
BCK'cts,  he  cuuld  n  >l  ouuni  more  iliati  3)!  It  mav  tfuMi  b'  a3kt?d,  wliydo  all  ciiU 
uvate  fti)  lartfe  a  variety.  We  anewcr.  becauflu  the  quality  of  many  i»  yet  not  fully 
decided;  again,  there  iu  a  grcrat  diff  r-Hf?-  in  lasir.  a<»  to  the  nieriis*  of  a  given 
•ort ;  thens  are  alM»  wjiue  ports  w)  pro  iuciivt',  or  iuiitd^um^,  &c..  thut  they  am 
highly  esteemed,  thowgli  only  second  rate.  In  a  work  like  the  prer«cnt,  w"  ana 
ehf>  >Wi'jeil  lo  tlescribj  mnn  "  -o-t*  nf  h -l  und  quality,  in  order  to  aa»tsi  in  ideoti 
tying  ihfm,  as  tfiey  an:  already  in  general  cuiu\atioit. 
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Urn  liert,  In  die  petr  •euon,  a  great  maDy  varieties,  wbicli  lir 
bolilly  denounces  is  rejected  outcasts/'  bearinff  as  handenme 
and  atmndant  crops  as  any  kinds  originated  within  the  hurt  tea 
years.  We  shall  recnr  to  this  subjeet  more  at  lenjcih,  h(  re* 
sAcr,  and  will  only  state  now,  thai  by  propagation  on  unhealthy 
stoelcs,  in  a  bad  soil  or  cUina^e.  many  sorts  of  pear  have  become 
80  eiifeeblrd,  as  t<r1>e  nearly  worthless,  near  the  sea-coast-^ 
wherr,  indeed,  only  ihe  hardier  sorts  will  lon^  continue  fair  and 
excellent.  On  tlie  f  thor  hand,  the  same  sort,  (if  tlie  tree  has 
not  heea  broufjht  uIk  uiy  diseased  from  the  sea-board.)  will 
thrive  and  l)rar  wuii  all  its  natural  vitrour  in  the  ijiteriour. 
Antl,  filially,  we  havr  observed,  that  some  if  ihe  newest  Flemish 
p-ars,  h  ing  naiurallv  of  feeble  habit,  already  show  the  same 
marks  of  decay  or  want  ul  vigour  as  the  oldest  sorts. 

In  describing  pears,  we  situll,  as  usual,  designate  the  size  by 
comparison,  as  follows.  Largr^  as  the  Beurr^  Diel  or  Bartlett ; 
medtum^  as  the  Doyenn^  or  \  irgalieu  ;  ssia//,  as  the  Sackel. 
With  regard  to  form,  pyrifonn,  as  the  Beurr^  Boso ;  ^Uue  py- 
HJmrn^  as  the  Bartlett ;  ohowiUi  (egg-shaped  reveraed,)  as  the 
IMyennd  or  Virgaliea ;  lur^mole,'  {top  shaped,)  as  the  Dear* 
bora*!  Seedling ;  raimduh,  as  the  Gaosel's  Beigamot. 


Ffrtfonm,       (Xiovute.         Tnrbin-ite.  Uomditk* 
Fjg.  13L  Forms  of  Fean. 


With  regard  to  the  texture  of  the  flesh ;  hutLery,  as  the  Doy- 
enne and  Bartlett ;  erup,  as  the  Summer  Bmchretien  ;  juicy,  • 
as  the  Napoleon,  and  St.  Germain  ;  as,  in  apples,  the  bloasom 
end  is  called  the  eye,  the  remains  of  the  blossom  found  lhere» 
die  eo/yae^  and  the  hollow  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  hum. 


Clou  L   Summer  PearM. 


1.  Amire  Joannet.  Thomp. 

BftHy  Kii^ar,  Pom  Mm. 

Sugar  Peiir.  JoannetK*. 

Harvest  Pear.  Su  Juhn  h  Pear. 

St.  J«sa.  Anshiluo  d*«»te  t 

This  fruit,  better  known  here,  as  t^e  Early  Sfi^ar  pear,  Is  one 
«f  the  very  earliest,  ripening  at  the  beginning  of  Jt|{y-^ 
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France,  whence  it  originally  comes,  about  St.  John's  day—* 
Hflience  the  name,  Joarmet.  It  h  a  pleasant,  juicy  fruit,  of 
seconrf  quality,  and  lasts  but  a  few  days  in  p:^rrection.  It  opeiw 
the  pear  season,  with  the  little  Muscjt,  to  which  it  is  superiour. 
Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  regularly  pyrtfbnn,  tapering;  to  the 
stalk,  which  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  thickest  at  the  point 
of  junction.  Skin  very  smooth,  at  first  light  greei),  l)ut  becomes 
bright  lemon  color  at  maturity — very  rarely  with  a  faint  blush. 
Calyx  large,  with  reflcxed  segments,  even  with  the  surlbce* 
Flesh  "vhite,  sugary,  delicate  and  jiiicv  at  first,  but  soon  becomes 
mealy ;  seeds  very  pointed.  Head  of  the  tree  open»  with  a  few 
decliuing  branches. 

• 

2.  Ambrosia.   Ltndi  Thomp. 
Esriy  Amtid. 


The  Ambro- 
sia is  a  French 
pear,  which  has 
been  about  thir* 
ty  years  in  cul* 
tivatibn.  It  is 
a  very  sugary 
and  pleasant 
early  fruit,  but 
it  keeps  only  a 
few  (lays  after 
ripening,  li  has 
been  very  late- 
ly iiiiioduced 
into  the  United 
Slates. 

It  is  very  dis- 
tinot  from  the 
Julienne,  which 
is  sometimes 
called  the  Ear- 
ly  Beurr6  in 
this  country. 

Fruit  nearly 
of  medium  size, 
roundish  -  obo- 
vrU\  somow  hat 
Fi*.  131.    Amhronn.  flattened.  Skin 

smooth,  frreenish-yellow,  thickly  dotted  with  small  gray  specks, 
nnd  a  little  nissetterl.  Stalk  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
sici  der,  and  placed  in  a  rather  broad  cavity.    Calyx  closefl^set 
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Ml  m  PSA*. 

In  R  tiKHknrately  deep  basin.  Flesh  bultf  ry  and  melting,  with  i 
Hw  oei,  rich,  perfumed  flavour.  Last  of  August  and  firal  fi 
j)epteiiiber. 

3.  Bu>0D600D.  §  Man. 

The  Bloodgood  is  the 
highest  flavored  of  all 
early  pears,  and  drserves 
a  place  even  in  the 
smallest  jranJen,  ft  was 
named  fmm  thecircum- 
slatice  nf  tTs  haviniz  fj'^'^n 
broiiirhi  int(j  no; ice  al)0ut 
ISlVh  l>y  iIh'  lato  James 
Bloo(l_:of)(i,  nurseryman, 
Flushing,  L.  I.  The 
sort  was  brouj;ht  to  that 
nursery  as  a  new  varie- 
ty, without  a  name  how- 
ever,  by  some  person  on 
Lon^r  Island,  unknown  to 
Mr.  B.,  who  was  never 
able  afterward  to  trace 
its  hi:«tory  further.  The 
tree  is  rather  short  joint, 
ed,  M'lth  deep  reddish 
brown  wood,  »rrows  mo- 
derately fast,  and  I>par3 
early  and  re<fularlv. 
The  fruit,  like  that  of  all  ^'f^  '^2.  Bloodgoo<i. 

earlv  pf-ars,  is  better  if  ripened  in  llie  house.  It  surpasses  every 
European  variety  of  the  same  season,  aniJ  together  with  the 
Dearborn's  Seedlinc^,  another  native  sort,  will  supplant  in  all 
our  jiartlens  the  Jargonelle,  ant!  all  inferiour  early  pears. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  turbinate,  Inclinin.flrto  obovate,  thicken- 
ing very  abruptly  into  the  stalk.  Skin  yellow,  sprinkled  with 
russet  dots,  and  net- work  marhlngs,  giving  it  a  russetty  took 
on  one  side.  Calyx  strong,  open,  set  almost  without  depres- 
sion. Stalk  obliquely  inserted,  without  depression,  short,  dark 
brown,  fleshy  at  its  base*  Flesh  yellowish  wliite,  buttery  and 
meltinjnr,  with  a  rich,  sujvary,  highly  aromatic  flavour.  The 
rhin  skin  has  a  muskv  perfume.  Core  small.  Ripe  from  the 
llfnh  of  July  to  the  lOth  of  AugusU 
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4.  Bbu%s6  Haoqbeston.  Man. 

No.  8  of  Van  Mods.  Man, 

Thif  it  one  of  Van  Mons'  Seedlings,  sent  with  othi^rs  to  om 
American  pomologist,  t)ie  late  Mr.  Manning,  with  permission  to 
bestow  a  name.    As  it  has  not  fruited  here  with  us,  we  annex 

Mr.  Manning's  description. 

*'  Medium  size.  ohioR;:;,  obtuse  at  the  stem,  which  is  one  inch 
Ion<r ;  colour  yellow;  Hesh  jnicy,  sliarp,  agreeable  and  very 
abuudimt."    It  will  ripeo  here  about  the  middle  of  August. 

5.  Beegamot,  Easly.    Thomp.  Liud.  P.  Mag. 

A  second  rate,  French  sort.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
rather  flattened,  and  .a  little  angular  towards  the  eye.  Skin 

§&Ie  yellowbh-green,  with  a  few  streaks  of  dull  red  in  the  sun. 
talk  rather  thick,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  shal* 
luw  cavity.  Calyx  moderately  sunk.  Flesh  quite  juicy,  crisp, 
with  a  pleasant,  sweet  flavour.   Ripe  about  the  2Uth  of  August 

6.  BBBaAKOT,  SuMMBB.   Thomp.  Coxe. 

The  Summer  Bergamot  is  an  old  foreign  variety,  of  small  size, 
and  second  quality,  quite  srupplanted  now  by  such  sorts  as  the 
BloodgooiJ,  Dparborn*sSeedling,<Stc.  The  treeisof  feeble  growth. 

Fruit  quite  small,  round.  Skin  yellowish-green,  becoming 
bro\^nish  in  the  sun,  and  full  oi  small  russet  dots.  Calyx  set 
in  a  wide  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  and  pretty  rich  in  flavour,  but 
quickly  becomes  mealy  and  liry.    Last  of  July. 

There  is  a  Large  Summer  Bergamot,  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try,  quiie  distinct  from  the  above.  It  resembles  the  Doyenn^, 
but  is  bit>ader  and  rounder,  dryer  and  inferiour  in  flavour.  Skin 
smooth,  clear  yellow,  with  very  few  dots.  Stalk  1  1-2  incites 
long,  curved,  set  in  a  narrow,  deep  cavity.  Basin  narrow,  deep, 
smooth,  wii'i  a  small  calyx.  Flesh  breaking  and  half  butteryi 
not  rich.   September.   The  tree  grows  and  bears  finely. 

7.  Bebgimot,  Hampden's.  Thomp. 

Summer  Beraftmot.    JmuL  MM 


Bf  rgamot  d*Et4    O.  Duh. 

B«rg'im()tle  d' Angletelte.'' 

Fiiigai't. 
EUanrioch. 


ac.  to 


Hampden's  Bergamot  is-  a  strong  growinir,  hardy  iro^,  and  s 
handsome,  showy  fi  iiit,  soniPtinif  s  as  attractive  as  the  Bartiett| 
bttt  of  breaking  texture,  aud  not  so  high  flavoured* 
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FraU  Imfge*  ronndUih,  inoliiifiig  to  oliovttft.  Skin  at  tim 
green,  beooming  elear  yellow  at  matuiity,  with  small  dots,  and 
tometimeii  with  greeiUKh  spots  la  the  shade.  Stalk  scareelj 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  curve^l,  and  set  ii 
a  small  round  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  in  a  shallow  hasin. 
Fie«h  white,  brniking,  a  Utile  coarse  in  texture,  but,  if  gathered 
early  and  ripened  in  the  house,  it  becomes  half  buttery^  sweet 
and  agreeable.   First  of  September, 

8.  Balls  d&  Baux£LL£S,   Nois,  Tbomp. 

X.  large  and  handsome  fruit,  of  good  quality^  little  known  ' 
in  this  country,  as  two  other  sortt;,  An^Ieterre,  and  Flemish 
Beauty,  have  been  wrongly  imported  under  this  nam?. 

Fruit  la rije,  al)out  four  innhrs  lonij,  pyriform,  t a p^rinp;  gra- 
dually to  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  soft  red  cheek 
when  fully  exposed,  otherwise  entirely  yellow.  Stalk  an  inch 
and  a  half  lojjg,  rather  stout,  obliquely  inseried  undf  r  a  slight 
lip,  fleshy  at  the  lower  end.  Flesh  white,  juicy  and  melting, 
Bwcci,  and  slightly  perfumed.    Middle  of  August. 

9.  Bahtlett,  or  Williams'  Bonchr£TIEN.  §  Thomp.  Man. 

Barth'ft.  nf itU  Amencan gardfn?!. 
WiUutms  iioiichretiifn.    Tkomy,  Und. 

This  noble  pear  is,  justly,  one  of  the  tnost  popular  of  all  the 
summer  varieties.  Itst<ize,  beaiity  and  excellence,  entitle  it  to 
this  estimation,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  hears  very  early,  regu- 
larly and  abundantly.  It  is  an  Enj^lish  variety,  ori;^inated 
about  1770,  in  Berkshire,  and  was  afterwards  pro[>?,rrated  hv  a 
London  grower  by  the  name  of  Williams.  When  fir'^t  ititro- 
duced  to  this  country  its  name  was  lo-^t,  and  haviuL'^  1)  en  cuhi. 
vated  and  disseminat^Hl  by  Enoch  Barilett,  Esq.,  of  Dorcli«  ster, 
near  Boston,  it  became  so  universally  known  Ss  the  Bartieil 
pear,  liiat  it  is  impossible  to  dispossess  it  now.*  It  suits  our  cli. 
male  admirably,  ripening  better  here  than  in  Efigland,  and  h.as 
the  unusual  property  of  maturing  perfectly  in  the  house,  even  if 
it  is  picked  before  it  is  full  grown.  It  has  no  competitor  as  a 
summer  market  fruit.  Tlie  tree  grows  upright,  with  thrifty^ 
yellowish  brown  shoots,  and  narrow,  foldi»d  leaves. 

Fruit  of  large  size,  irre^larly  pyramidal.  Skin  very  thin 
and  smooth,  clear  yellow,  (with  asioft  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  in 
exposed  specimens,)  rarely  marked  with  faint  russet.   Stalk  one 

*  The  iist  inqioiied  tne  in  Mr.  BvtUtt'a  aniiad«»  wm  Mat  km  ttUSM 
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Fig.  131.  Bardett. 

to  one  an fl  a  half  inches  lon^,  stout,  inserted  in  a  shallow,  flat 
cavity.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  vrry  shallow,  obscurely  plaited  ba. 
MD.  Flesh  white,  and  exceedingly  fine-grained  and  buttery  ;  it  ti 
full  of  juioe,  enreet,  with  a  highly  perfumed,  vinous  flavour.  (In 
damp  or  unfavourable  soilst  it  is  sometimes  slightly  acid.) 
Ripens  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  middle  and  last  of  Sep- 
fsmber. 

10.  Cbawforo.    Tbomp.  Man. 

A  Seotoh  fruit,  of  second  quality  i  the  chief  mexil  of  whiobf 
la  its  hardiness  in  a  golci  elimate. 
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Fruit  middle  sized,  obovate,  regularly  formed.  Skin  lign 
yellow,  tinned  with  brown  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  bulterj 
Mwcet,  and  of  a  tolerably  pleasant  flavour.  August. 

11.  Citron.    Wilder.  iMSS. 

One  of  Gov.  Edwards'  seedlings,  lately  originated  at  New. 
Haven.  The  trial  of  two  seasons  indicates  that  it  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  first  rate* 

Fruit  of  medium .fiize,  roundish,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
fier^amott  to  which  it  has  some  affinity*   Skin  dull  green,  regu- 
larly sprinkled  with  small  russetty  dots.   Flesh  greenish* white, 
a  little  coarse,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  perfumed  flavour 
Last  of  August* 

13*  Diakbobr's  Sbbdung.  §  Man.  Thocip. 


A  very  admirable,  early 
pear,  of  first  quality,  raised  in 
1818,  by  the  Hon*  H.  A.  S. 
Dea  rborn,  of  Boston.  Ii  bears 
most  abundant  crops  in  every 
soil,  and*  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  oarlv  varirtios,  suc- 
ceedi!)!!:  the  Bloodgood,  and 
pr(  ceding  iheBartlett.  Young 
iihoats  lonjr,  dark  brown. 
Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size, 
turbinate,  and  very  regularly 
formed.  Skin  verv  smooth, 
clear  light  yellow,  with  a  few 
minute  dots.    Stalk  slender, 


rather  more  than- an  in6h  long, 
set  with  very  little  depression. 
Calyx  with  deH^ate,  spreading 
segments,  set  in-  a  very  shal- 
low  basin.  Flesh  white,  very 
juicy  and  melting,  sweet  and 
sprightly  in  favour.  Ripens 
about  the  middle  of  August. 


Nb.ISflL 


13.  DoTXNNt  d'Bt^.   Nois.  Bon.  Jard. 

^ununer  ]>oyenn^ 

The  Doyenn^  d'Ete  is  shaped  very  much  like  a  small  White 
l>oyenn6.  The  skin  is  smooth,  shining,  clear  yellow,  marked 
with  very  small  dota;  and  sometimes  washed  with  faint  red  aext 
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Ihesitife  Stalk  shortt  thick,  tuid  fleshy.  Calyx  MiUr  closed 
LmIr  very  aligiuly  sunk.  Flesh  white,  inaltiog,  very  jiuogft 
•weet,  with  a  little  acid,  aod  of  excellent  flavour.  It  ripens  at 
the  last  of  July  and  beginning  of  August.    The  tree  bears  abun 

dar^tly,  but  is  quite  difTcrpnt  from  th(*  Doyenn^  in  its  growth. 
M.  Poiteau  remarks  that  this  pear  has  been  cultivated  for  many 
yoars  at  Nantes,  though,  tiU  lately,  little  known  in  Faruu 

14.  Gr&£N  Chisel.    Thomp.  Fors.  Liod» 

GVM  81^.  }     MM  AfiM 

loigar.         {  gardmtM. 

A  pleasant  old  English  pear,  hut  not  at  all  comparable  %vitb 
the  new  early  sorts  already  descriijed.  The  shoots  grow  quitt 
erect,  and  tiie  fruit  is  borne  in  clusters. 

Fruit  small,  nearly  round,  tapering  a  little  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
quite  green,  with,  occasionally,  a  dull  brown  cheek  at  full  matu- 
rity. Stalk  straight,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set .  almott 
without  depreasioa.  Calyx  open,  brumpled,  rather  large. 
Flesh  juicy,  a  little  gritty  in  texture,  with  a  sweet  and  pleuant 
flavour.  Ripe  the  middle  of  August*  This  is  quite  distinct 
from  ^h^MttdeUmef  an  ftbapate  pear,  with  whieh  it  la  lomtimee . 

15.  Hmml.  Ilionp* 
HasA 

A  Sooteh  pear,  enormously  productive,  pretty,  and  of  a^ree* 
able  flavour,  though  it  lasts  only  a  few  days  in  perleotion.  Tree 

with  weeping  branches. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  obovate.    Skin  yellowisli- 
green,  stronHv  marked  with  numerous  dots,  which  ^ive  it  a 
brownish,  freckled  appearance.    Stalk  an  inch  loni^,  obliquely 
inserted.    Calvx  small,  ^ei  in  a  shallow  basin.    Flesh  whilishi 
iuioy,  witii  a  pleasant,  sugary  favour.    First  of  September. 

16.  Jaboonslle,  (of  the  English.)    Thomp.  Liind.  P.  Mag. 

EpMgM.  O.Duk.PeiLFmiuMm. 

Grot^e  Ciit80e  MiduM. 

Beau  Present.  I  ttf  varkms  FrauenscheokeL 

Poire  de  taMw  dat  prfnets.  >  Amah.  Real  Jargontllak 

Saint  Snrapcon.  |   fawlwa  Iwttst  Humantr, 

This  fruit,  the  true  Jargonelle  pear,*  was  for  a  long  time 
eonsidered  the  finest  of  Summer  pears,  and  Thompson  yet  mye 

*  AUbomh  ssIM     Thompson  tba  English  JaifoneUe,  to  diidiiffoith  It  from 
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however,  to  give  the  iiMMl  decided  preferenet  lo  oar  natffe  aom, 

the  Bloodpool,  and 
Dearborn's  Scodlinc!'. 
It  is  still,  however, 
one  of  the  most  com- 
mon fruits  in  t'>** 
New. York  market, 
partlv,    beca»]Ro  it 

iirs  ubundai.:  crops, 
and  partly,  because 
theee  lupertour  new 
torts,  have  ecarcely 
yet,  had  time  to  die. 
place  it.  We  con* 
aider  it  only  a  second 
rate  fruit,  and  one 
that  quickly  decays 
at  the  core. 

Fruit  pretty  large, 
ionij  pyriform,  taper- 
infr  into  the  stalk. 
Skin  ?T*'f  **r!ish-vel. 
low,  siijooih,  with  a 
little  brownish  colour 
on  the  Runnv  side. 
S:;ilk  ijeH:"'y  two 
inches  long,  rauier 
slender,  curved*  ob- 
liquely  set.  Caly.T 
open,  with  quite  long 
projecting  segments, 
and  sunk  in  a  small 
Eud  furrowed  basin. 
The  flesh  is  yellowish- 
whitCy  rather  coarse 
grained,  juicy,  with 
a  sprightly,  refresh, 
ing  flavour.  The 
tree  is  a  stronfj 
grower,  with  a  riither 


liBbit.      Ilipons  th^ 


la^t  of  Juiy  and  first  of  August. 


Fig.  136.   J^ngluk  Jargandle, 


it  WM  tofroJssrf  wif 'iially  from  ffwBee.  AniiqiMffiww  dtrivt  to  iMse  ti 

Oergon^  Italian,  a  cor  untirm  of  tfrocvm,  whence  Merln  tuppoMS  it  to  be  ths 

1  piissiiia%S'a^'*iy^AQAsiit lOKi^.  •  • 
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TkB  comnm  OistB  IIa0Avb  of  tbe'  Prenefi  aolliors  and 
^rdenff  is  an  inferiou,"  and  smaner  Yariety  of  Jargonelle,  not 
worth  cultivating.  It  has  long,  straight,  rather  slender,  brown* 
ish  red  branch <m,  while  the  true  Jargonelle  has  long  straggling, 
dtingling  brandies.  The  hlossoins  of  the  latter  are  also  un 
usually  lai|;e.   [See  also  Windsor  Pear.J 

17.  Jargoi«£LI«e,  (of  the  French.)  TlK>mp. 

6iiprem«.  l 

iii>»iine  Siipremp.  ^qf  Frmck 
B«llis:me  Jargonelle.  *  gardeitt. 
Vermtliimu  d'Cw. 


Red  MupcMleL  Lmd,  Hm 

Sabine  d'Ete. 

SiimmtT  Beauty.  Pom.  Man, 
En^lisli  Red  ComIl  i  of  many 
RedClieslu  (  'rtauHgrndenM 


This,  which  Mr.  Thompson  calls,  by  wav  of  distinction,  ilie 
French  Jargoml/e,  because  it  is  most  comnianlv  rocoiveti  under 
thai  riatne  from  Franco,  is  a  higher  colon  rod  and  hanrlsomer 
fruit  ihan  the  Kn<:li.sli  Jarjronello,  thoimh  much  ii)f(*riour  in 
quality,  and,  in  fact,  lasts  only  a  day  or  two  in  perfection,  and 
is  often  mealy  and  over. ripe,  wtiile  the  exteriour  Is  fair  and 
templing.  It  has  a  bright  red  cheek,  and  a  shoiter  obovate 
i»rm,  blunt  at  the  stalk. 

The  tree  is  of  very  strong,  upright  growth.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium  siae,  obovate  in  form.  Skin  shining,  light  green,  becom. 
big  Lemon  colour,  with  a  very  rich,  deep  red  clicek.  Stalk 

about  an  inch  long, 
rather  stiif  and  stout,  and 
set  in  a  bluni  depression. 
Calyx  in  n  shallow, 
slightly  iirrLriilar  l)as:n. 
Flesh  whitf^,  coarse, 
breaking,  sweet,  and  soon 
rots  at  the  corr*.  Ripens 
the  lasi  of  July  and  lirst 
of  August. 

18.  JcTLiENXB.  CSoxa* 
Man. 

A  handsome  summei 
pear,  which  so  much  re- 
semblos  the  Doyeun6  oi 
St.  Michael,  as  to  be 
called,  by  some,  tl.e  Sum- 
mer St.  Michacd.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  most  pro- 
duc*;vc  fruit,  an  i  comes 
into  bear  in*'  verv  early. 
11^  IS7.  JytoM.  Ix  is  often  of  ej^fifiUeiaJ 
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flavoor,  aaciof  ftrit  qoftMlr;  but,  imformiiitely,  it  is  varla|il« 
in  these  reepects,  and  some  sfiuions,  it  is  comparatively  taste 
less  and  iiiHipitl.  In  rich,  warm,  and  dry  s^)ils,  it  is  almost  aU 
wars  tine.  It  is  a  profitable  market  fruit,  an  1  will  alwas'S 
comnmnti  n  prorniiK'nt  j>hico  in  ih'^  orchard.  Tho  tree  is  of 
Uiriftv  upriL^lit  Lffovvth,  with  lii^lit  yellowish-brown  shoots. 

Fruit  of  infMiium  sizo,  but  varynig  in  (litF^TPfit  soils;  obovate, 
rcgnl  irly  formed.  Skin  very  smootli  and  lair,  clear  bright 
yellow,  oi]  all  sides.  »Stalk  light  brown,  speckled  with  yellow, 
a  little  more  than  an  inch  lon^,  pretty  stout,  inserted  in  a  very 
sliallow  depression.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  basin  slijE^hliy 
sunk,  but  often  a  little  plaited.  Flesh  white,  rather  firm  at 
fifjit,  half  buttery,  sweet,  and  moderately  juicy.  Ripens  all  the 
month  of  August. 

Cexe  conuidered  this  synonymous  with  Archiduc  d*Ei6  of 
Duhameland  Lindley— the  Ogtionet  pear,  a  distinct  and  ioferiouf 
fruit,  with  a  brownish  cheek,  and  we  therefore  follow  Mr.  Man« 
ninjj^  in  keeping  it  distinct.  It  may  yet  prove  synonymous  with 
the  Doyenne  d'Ete  of  the  French,  which  has  not  yet  J»eea  lairlj 
proved  in  this  country.   (See  Doyenn^  d'£t6.) 

19.  LiMON.   Van  Mens.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  fine,  spri<ihtly,  Belgian  pear,  originated  by  Van  Mons.  Fhe 
fruit  resembles,  inontwarrl  appearance,  the  White  Doyenn^,  but 
it  is  distiniruished  from  that  well  known  fruit,  by  its  ripening  a 
month  earlier.  The  young  shoots  are  long,  uleoder,  reddish 
brown. 

F'ruit  rather  large,  obovate.  Skin  smooth,  yellow,  with  a 
faitJt  red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  lon'j;.  rather  stout, 
Bet  in  a  moderately  depressr^d,  round  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a 
rather  shallaw,  round  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting  and 
juicy,  witli  a  sprightly,  high  flavour.    Middle  of  August. 

This  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  the  Limon  de  Louvain^ 
of  the  JartUn  JPrutier,  a  winter  pear. 

30*  LiTTLB  Mtscat*  Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 

Little  Mitek.    )  Mn«cat  petit     l  n 

Friiniiive.       >  Core.  i»t;pi-«n-gueul«.  j 

Pedl  Hiwcat  ) 

This  very  little,  French  pear,  well  known  In  many  of  oot 
gardens,  is  allowed  a  place  there,  chiefly,  because  it  is  the  earl* 
iest  of  all  pears,  ripening  at  the  beginning  of  July.  The  tree 
*8  of  very  handsome,  pyramidal  growth,  and  bears  the  nvlst 

enormous  crops  f»f  poars,  in  cJusttrs.  The  fruit,  which  is  \m\ 
little  more  than  an  inch  m  diameter,  is  shaped  like  a  Itltls 

lound^  tO£i(  and.  is  ^st  passably  good  at  iu.seasoiu . 
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Fruit  very  small,  turbinate.  Skm  yellow,  with  a  (lull  rej 
clipck.    Stalk  half,  to  one  and  a  half  inches  Ion<5,  set  alniof$t 

witliout  depression.  Calyx  open,  set  nearly  le\rl.  Flesh 
i»reakiug»  sweet,  with  a  slight  musk  ilavour.  Shoots  dark  brown 

21.  Mdscat  Robert.    Thomp.  O.  Duh.  Liod. 
PflfraiiUiReiBe.  Mwli  ReMne.  LkA 

l>'Ambre.  Early  Qn  eti. 

bu  Jeau  AtOKjuee  Gros.  t^ueea'd  Fear. 

A  larger  and  better  kind  of  Muscat,  which  might  be  esteemed 
first  rale,  liad  we  not  the  Bloodgood  to  compare  it  with.  Shootii 
jrel  to  wish-brown.    Middle  of  July,  and  lasts  only  a  few  days. 

Fruit  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diatneter,  turbinate 
Skin  clear  greeuish-yellpw.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  set 
with  a  Httle  unevenness,  but  no  depression.  Calyx  large,  open, 
scarcely  sunk.   Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy  and  pleasant. 

22.  MABEtaiNBfOR  CiTBON  dssCabxss.  §  Ltnd.  P.  Mag,  Thomp 

Madeleine.   Noin.  Green  Chisel.  Hnrorrectli/,  of  Mtmt 

Ciirun  ilea  Cariues.   O.  Duk,      Early  Clutumootelle.  )  Atntrivuu  gardrm* 
SlagiltflKii. 

The  Madeleine  is  one  of 
the  rjmst  refresliinjj  and  ex- 
cellent of  the  early  pear.s ; 
indeed,  as  yet,  much  the 
best  at  the  time  of  its  n|ien- 
iii^r — !irf>ro  tijc  Rlood^rood. 
It  takes  ii.s  name  from  its  be- 
iniT  in  perfection,  in  Prance, 
at  the  teast  of  Si.  Mudeleiue. 
Ciiron  <les  Curmcs  corne.s 
from  its  beins  first  cultivated 
by  the  Carmelite  monks.  It 
is  much  the  fini^st  early 
French  variety,  and  deserves 
a  place  in  all  collections. 
The  tree  is  fruitful  and  vig- 
orous, with  long  erect  olive- 
coloured  brandies. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obo 
?ate,  but  tapering  gradually 
to  the  stalk.  Stalk  long  and 
Blender,  often  nearly  two 
inches,  set  on  the  side  of  a 
smnll  swf'llini:.  Skin  smooth, 

pale  yeliowisii-green,  (very  Fig.  m  Muaciuiie. 

29* 
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fwt^W,  with  a  Ihde  bmvBMli  Uush  and  inaii^-apeelu  iroiind  the 
•talk!)  Ca!yx  small,  in  a  very  ehallow,  fumweil  basin.  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  kwppi  and  delicate  flavour,  slightly 
per iumed.   Middle  and  lait  of  July. 

28.  MoacAOiaaE.  ^ 


\1 


The  Muscadine 
is  a  first  rate  prar, 
remark af lie  for  its 
hi^iU  musky  aroma. 
1 1  was  lirst  (lis;44^ini- 
liutcd  liv  u.s  the 
original  live  gmw- 
injT  on  iho  lUnii  of 
the  Ule  Dr.  Fowler, 
ia  ibi*  Goumy,  by 
irhom  ii  was  named* 
Its  history  is  un- 
Mrtain,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved  to  l^e  a  na- 
tive. It  bftara  very 
heavy  crops,  and  if 
ihe  fruit  is  picked, 
an<l  ripened  in  the 
house,  it  is  not  stir- 
passeil  in  flavour  i)y 
any  pear  of  its  time. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish  oho. 
vate,  regularly  for. 
med.  Skin  pale 
yellowish  green,  a  Flc  I3i*  MtmemUm, 

little  rough,  thickly  sprinlcled  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  ahouC'  an 
incli  lona,  set  in  a  well  formed,  small  cavity.  Calyx  wHb  re- 
fle.\ed  sp^rments,  set  in  a  sliallow  Jiasin.  Flesh  white,  Iwltery 
and  melting,  with  an  agreeable,  rich,  musky  flavour.  Last  of 
Augus%  aud  first  of  Seiftember.  Shoots  atouti  dark  gray*brawn« 

24.  PASSAxra  vo  PoBTiroAL.  §  Thonp* 

Portugal. 


A  delicate  and  pleasant  pear,  which  comes  early  into  heannjf, 
and  pro»luces  very  large  crops.    Shoots  upriirht,  mrldish-hrown. 
Fruit  Ik'Iow  nriediiim  size,  roundisl'i  and  much  flallenrtL  Skin 

gale  yellow,  with  ach^-ek  of  fairest  brown,  b'  eomln"]^  red  in  i  he  sun, 
talk  nearly  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  round,  reirular  liollow. 
C\ily\  stid',  basin  moderately  sunk.  Flesli  white,  juicy, 
(>retJ(tng,  of  very  delicate^  agreeable  ilavour.    Last  of  August. 
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SI.  RomoBLST  Hitip.  O.  DttL  Tbowp. 

Earty  C«tli6rine.    Core.         Enrly  RoiuseUt  Littd 
"  "  ~  rd « 


i.'  Katlem,  </ BoHda.  Perdreau. 

Cypni*  F«iin  d«  Ghypii* 

The  Rousselet  Hfilif,  better  known  in  our  markets  as  the 
Early  Catherine  Pear,  though  not  a  first  rate  fruit,  has  crood 
qualities  as  an  early  variety.  It  bears  very  heavy  crops  as  soon 
fts  the  tree  is  well  grown,  when  its  willowy  limbs  bend  with  the 
weight  of  the  fruit.  It  is,  therefore,  profitable  for  the  market. 
The  fruit  is  thought  better  when  ripened  on  the  tree. 
•  Fruit  rather  small,  pyriform,  the  neck  narrowing  into  the 
tome  what  fleshy  stalk,  which  is  one,  lo  one  mod  a  Imlf  iaohei 
long.  Skin  when  fiiUy  ripe,  yellow,  with  a  browtrisli  ved  olMek. 
Calyx  small*  placed  in  a  shallow  basin,  Fledi  lender,  a  litUe 
coarse  gmined,  sweet,  pleasant,  and  slightly  perftimed.  Ripeaa 
the  last  of  July.   Young  shoots  stout,  dire  odottied* 

26.  RovstiLST  SB  RsBOia.  O.Dtth.Thon|^ 

BoOHrlet. 

MlBoimelet.  JVUk 


This  nice  French  pear,  ori- 
ginally from  R  hem  IS,  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  the  parent 
of  ©ur  Seckel.  There  is  a 
pretty  strong  resemblance  in 
the  colour,  form,  and  flavour 
of  the  two  fruits,  but  the 
Seckel  is  m  ich  the  most  de- 
licious. T'le  growth  is  quite 
difTerent,  and  this  pear  has 
remarkably  long  and  thrifty 
dark  brown  shoots.  It  is  su- 
gary, and  with  a  peculiarly 
ammatic,  spicy  flavour,  and 
if  It  were  only  ^aHery,  would 
be  a  first  rate  fruit. 

Fruit  below  medium  size, 
oborate,  inclining  to^pyrifortn. 
Skin  yellowish-green  on  the 
shady  side,  but  nearly  cover- 
ed with  brownbh  red,  with 
russctty  specks.  Stalk  rather 
niore  than  an  inch  long,  cur« 
vcd,  and  inserted  without  de-        FIf.  UOl   Rmutidet  de  Rheims. 

Calysit  spresding,  set  even  with  the  fruit.  Flssii 
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Kraaking  or  half  Imttftry,  with  m  sweet,  ikfi»  arorastie 
Ripe  at  the  beginning  of  September. 

97.  SqoasTop.  Thoiii|K. 

Jvix  Pear. 
P!raKe*t  S«gar. 

The  Sugar  Top  is  ane  of  those  inrjifTerent  pears,  which,  frojv 
thoir  great  productiveness  and  ^nml  appearance,  make  a  fiiiuff 
in  our  markpt«t,  tfimii^h  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  iiood  garden. 
Greal  quantities  of  tl)e  Sugar  Top  pear  niay  be  seen  ia  tlie  Ne^- 
York  markets  in  July. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  regular,  roundish-top-sha ped. 
Skin  smooth,  and  very  bright,  clear  yellow  over  the  whole  sur- 
Aae*  Stalk  stoat,  obliquely  maerted,  with«  thlokenlag  at  the 
peiat  of  junelieft.  Calyx  ki  a  larmr  bashi.  Fleeli  whlla^ 
aomawhat  juicy  and  bieakiag,  sweet,  bat  with  little  flavour. 
Laat  of  ittlsp-.    .  ^ 

29.  Snunm  FaAifo  RfeAL.  (  Thomp.  Liod.  P.  Meg. 

Franc        d'Eti.  IkaL 
Gnm  MicM«l*£t4 


The  Summer 
Franc  Real  is  one  of 
the  best  sninmei 
pears,  always  melt- 
ing and  delicious, 
it  fills,  along  with 
Dearborn's  Seed- 
ling, the  i>pace,  in 
ripening,  between 
those  fiivonrite  sort% 
the  Bloodgood  aaq 
the  Bartlett.  Ritu 
IS  a  Spanish  gold 
ooia,  and  we  pre- 
sume, this  fruit  must 
ave  been  named 
Irora  its  sterling  me* 
rit,  as  it  is  not  gold 
colour.  The  tree  is 
thrifty,  hardy,  and 
hears  well,  and  is 
easily  known  by  ita 
rounded,  light  co* 


Fig.  Ml. 
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leftY«i.   It  »  hardy,  and  bears  adinirabl>  In  all  jclnds 

M  soil. 

Fniit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  but  lar^gest  in  the  middle,  md 
tapering  each  way.  Skin  green  at  first,  becoming  pale  yd  low. 
ish-green,  dotted  with  small,  brownish-green  dots.  Stalk  short, 
thick,  and  rather  uneven,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Calyx 

small,  closed,  with  long  sef^ment»,  set  in  a  furrowed  basin.  Flesh 
white,  finf  ixrained,  buttery  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugarf« 
exoeiieui  flavour.   Cas^  laige.    Ei|)a  early  in  September 

|29.  Sai^steau^  oe  Skinlkss.   Thomp.  Liad.  Mill* 

Poire  Sam  Pesa.  O.  DkA. 
FJiardeGnlgnn. 

The  Skinless  is  a  very  nice  little  pear,  with  a  remarka)>ly 
thin,  smooth  skin,  and  a  delicate,  perfumed  flavour.  It  bears  in 
clusters,  and  very  regularly.  It  is  not  first  rate,  but  is  esteem- 
ed by  many. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  long  pyriform.  Skin  very  smooth 
and  thin,  )>ale  green,  becomin":  light  yellow,  speckled  with  light 
red  in  the  sun.  Static  long,  slender,  curved,  inserted  in  a  verr 
trifling  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  half  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  slightly  perfumed 
flavour*  First  of  Au- 
gust. 

This  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Early  Rous* 
flslet. 

90l  SouMia  Ross. 

EpiiM  How.  Duk,  'iVbii. 

Poire  iK'  Ko«ie. 
CaUlot  Rinqtr  dT.t^. 
Kfmm  d'Cte  Coul  nr  Rom. 
Tliornv  Hum,  Miil 
Rijwiibinie,  of  the  Oemmw. 

A  handsome  and 

peculiar  summer  pear, 
>erv  popular,  and  well 
known  on  the  other 
continent.  It  is  quite 
flat,  and  remarkably 
like  an  apple  ia  ap- 
pearance. 

Fruit   of  medium 
size«  rouad|  flattened  at  f-g.  142.  S\ 
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kolh  ends.    Skin  faint  yellow,  blended  and  speclcled  Htth  rusne 

In  •So  shade,  with  a  red  russet  chock,  (narked  with  brou'n  dots. 
BU  «  railiei  more  than  an  inch  lonp^,  sleniier,  curved,  inserted 
in  h  very  .sitall  hollow.  Calyx  open,  small,  set  in  a  very  slial« 
low  basin.  FK^sh  white,  juicy,  rich  and  su«j^ary,  iiarUiy  filit 
rale.    Last  ol  August.    Shoou  upright,  gray-oiivA.  . 

31.  SucauB  DE  HoYHRiiW£iiDA.  Thompw 
9Qguof  HtfjrwtrDwk. 

A  pleasant  German  pear,  of  peculiar  flavour,  excellent  wl^en 
ri|x;neii  iji  the  house,  it  bears  immense  crops.  Leaves  very 
narrow. 

Fruilof  medium  size,  obovate — -somenaics  oblong,  lengthening 
into  the  8talk,  which  is  curved  and  obli<)uely  inserted.  Skin 
imooih  and  fair,  pale  yellowi»h-green,  tbiokly  sprinkkd  with 
gfienoiftb  ruMet  dott.  Calyx  very  small,  and  plaoad  io  »  very 
•kttllow  basin.  Flesh  white,  quite  juicy,  with  a  awaeC  And 
pi(|u«»t  flavour.  It  does  not  keep  loo^*  Laat  of  Au«rust« 
hhoou  loog,  olive  biown. 

BSL  Epikb  ]>*£t^   Tfaomp.  Ltnd. 

Summer  Thorn. 
Fuiidaiite  MuMMei 
SatiaVert. 

A  second  rate,  juicy,  and  pretty  good  fruit,  which  may  l« 
introduceil  ui  a  large  collection,  ft  looks  a  little  like  a  small 
iaraonelle.    A  good  bearer.   Shoots  yellowish- brown. 

Fruit  middle  sixed,  pyri&rm.  Skin  smooth,  greenish.yellow; 
a  little  darker  on*  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  stout,  about  an  incli 
long,  set  without  depression.  Calyx  short,  set  in  a  small  plaited 
basin.  Flesh  tender,  meltina,  with  a  sweet,  musky,  peculiar 
flavour.  Last  of  August  and  first  of  September.  Set  with  little 
or  no  cavity. 

33.  SuNjiKR  Bos  Chretien.    Mill.  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 
Bon  Chmiea  d'Etk  O.  DuL     Bmmm  Good  ChrMan. 

jVIn^k  Snmin-T  Bon  CtiTrTien.  Gblt* 
Gmlloll.  )  «r#Jt*  iNJiBiii^r  Apoihekerbimt».  ) 

Grauol,  d  Ete.  [  £^  Si^mm^r  Gate  ChriMenbime.  {  gZJt^ 
GffiioU  fU  Kama. )  uie  Sommer  ChrfatetMrae.    )  ^^f*****- 

^  Laijgo  Sugar,  of  gimm, 

Tim  Is  one  of  the  oldest  pears,  having  been  cultivated  for  the 
•an  two  centuries,  all  over  Europe.    It  is  common  with 
but  the  stock  Is  generally  somewhat  diseased.   The  tree  ka$ 
drno^^ng  shoots,  and  bears  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
Tlmugb  a  sweet  and  pleasant  pear,  it  wants  the  flavour  of  oilf 
fiaer  aorts^  and  does  not  deserve  a  plaoe  in  a  small  gafdbiu 
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Frujt  !arge,  irrecfularly  bell-shaped  or  pyri form,  with  bwollea, 
xnnhbu  siJfs.  Skin  yellow,  with  aa  orange-blush  in  finely 
ripened  s|)t  cimens,  ilotted  with  many  green  specks.  Stalk  lonf^, 
irregular,  curved,  obiiquel}'  inserted  in  a  knobby  depression. 
Calyx  small,  in  a  narruu,  uneven,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, coarse  grained,  very  juicy,  and  o{  a  pleasant,  simply 
sweet  flavour.  Very  large  blossoms  and  dangliDg  leaven 
Last  of  August,  or  early  io  September. 

S4.  SnncBft  St.  Gbbxaik.  TIioinp» 

.  .  Sliort's  Saint  Germain. 

Baini  Gerimin  (i^  Martin. 

A  pleasant,  juicy,  summer  pear,  of  second  rate  flaYOUri  bear 
ing  laige  crops,  and  growing  vigorously. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  green  all  over  the 
turtace.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  lonjs:,  obliquely  inserted. 
Calyx  ill  a  basin  scarcely  sunken.  Flesh  juicy,  leader,  aweet* 
with  a  very  slight  acid,  and  very  good. 

S5*  VaiaIs  PftAifcsB.  Hiomp.  Dub* 

D«VaU^.  Noig.PmL 
.   Bonne  d«  Kainshaim. 
DaKaiMMM. 

A  teoood  rate  sweet,  summer  pear,  productive,  but  by  no 

means,  in  our  opinion,  of  first  quality.  It  ripens  with  the  Dart* 
iett,  and  is  immeasurably  inferiour  to  it  in  this  climate. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  or  turbinate,  and  taperinfj  to 
the  stalk.  Skin  pale  ^reen,  becoming  pale  yellowish-green, 
resfiilarly  sprinkled  witli  numerous  small,  gray  dots.  Stalk 
about  an  inch  long,  set  with  littlo  or  no  cavity.  Calyx  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  not  fine  grained,  quite  juicy,  but 
not  buttery,  and  of  a  simply  sweet  flavour.    Last  of  Auguift 

36.  Windsor.    Lind.  Thorap. 
Sunmer  Bell. 


The  Windsor  is  an  old  European  pear,  very  commonly  known 
in  some  parts  of  this  cnuntrv,  as  the  Summer  Bell  pear.  Large 
qyantitips  are  grown  for  market.  It  is,  however,  only  a  third 
rate  fruit.  The  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  stout,  perfectly  up- 
.riffht  dark-brown  slioots. 

rruit  large,  pyriform,  or  bell-shaped,  widest  abovr.  the  middle, 
narrowing  to  the  eye,  and  slender  in  form,  tapering  into  the  stalk 
Skin  yeUowish*green,  dotted  with  small  greca  specks,  and  tifiged 
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with  a  little  dull  onmge  next  the  tun.  Stalk  aa  inoh  and  a  hall 
long,  slender.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  with  little  or  no  depres* 
lion.  Flesh  white,  tender,  or  soft,  a  little  <x>ar8e-graincd  at  the 
oofib  mneHf  with  a  aomewlMil  Mtikfiiit  jiioa.  Lait  of  August. 

ST.  WiLLUMs'  Eaklt.  §  Man. 

A  native  fniit, 
which  originated 
on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  A.  D.  Wil. 
Hams,  of  Rozbii- 
ry,  Iteat.  Itlaa 
vary  lMiidaaMe» 
amall  pear,  ef  ex- 
cellent quality, 
•odaffoodbmM 

Pnut  below 
dium  size^ 
ish-turhinate,  re- 
gularly formed. 
[Skill  brifiht  y»^l. 
low, thickly  sprin- 
kled will)  rich 
sea  riot  (lots  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  half 
lonsr,  straight,  a 
little  f?rshy  wfipre 
nf.l4S.  Waiiamt*  Earltf.  it  joins  the  fruit. 

Calyx  very  short,  open ;  basin  shallow,  and  slightly  plaited. 
Flesh  white,  a  little  coarse-grained  at  first,  but,  when  ripe,  very* 
juicy,  half  buttery,  rich,  with  a  slightly  musky  flft^ir.  First, 
to      «Mdle  of  Saplaiiiben  Young  wood  dait.  ^  •^-^m^ 


Class  II,    Autumn  Fsars* 


A  Belgian  seedling,  received  from  Dr.  Van  Mons.  it  ia  • 

pleasant  pear. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  a  little  inclining  to  oblong. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  yellowish-green,  dotted  with  reddish  points, 
and  having  a  thin,  pale  brown  blush.  Stalk  little  nfK>re  than  an 
inch  long,  inserted  in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx  stiflT,  open,  set 
in  a  round  basin  of  moderate  alze.  Fleih  white,  fine  grained} 
iMltery  and  good.   Middto  of  Ootober. 
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SO.  Ainmiws.  ^  Man. 

AiBory. 


The  Andrews  It 
A  fk^orite  native 
seedling,  found  in 
the  neij^hbourhood 
of  Dorchester,  and 
first  introduced  to 
notice  by  a  jjentle- 
man  of  Boston, 
whose  name  it 
bears.  It  has,  for 
the  last  15  years, 
been  one  ofthe  most 

rpular  fruits.  It 
of  most  excel- 
lent  flavour,  a  cer- 
tain and  regular 
bearer,  e^tt  ivhile 

ang,aud  the  tree, 

9iy^  n^veV  aniM 

Mirbllfht. 
PcfiSmttMnrliiign^ 
pj^lfl>rtn,one'Wded . 
HkW  amooth,  and 
nthar  thittk,  |iala 
yHttfariaIr  -  green, 
with  a  dull  red 
eheek,  and  a  hW 
scattered  dots. 
8talk  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  long, 
curved,  set   in  a  Fig.  144,  Andrewt, 

Tery  shallow,  blunt  depression,  or  often  without  depression.  Ca« 
lyx  open,  placed  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  full 
of  juice,  meltinnr,  with  a  fine  vinous  flavour.  Early  in  Sep* 
U^^^  ^^^^i^PfS^'^S*  light  olive. 

40.   Ananas.  §  Bon.  Jard. 

This  new  and  d^lic'on«?  pnar  was  introduced  very  recently 
I'rom  Franco,  by  Col.  Wilder  of  Boston.  It  is  a  rich  flavoured 
fruit,  of  the  first  quality,  with  an  agreeaule  peifuw^not  ||QV« 

ao 
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erer  rf»semhling  tiuU  of  the  pine-ftpple,  AS  itf  name  would  leM 

OOe  lo  su|)f)Osp. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundisli-ol)o\  ate.  Skin  gieenish -yel- 
low, slightly  marked  with  russel,  ami  occasionally  with  red  CHi 
ilie  suriny  side.  Stalk  rather  stout,  thicker  at  the  point  of  inser- 
tion. Calyx  closed,  and  i^et  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesli  white, 
melting,  V  ry  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  perfumed  flavour.  Ripens 
the  last  of  S^plMnlMMr  and  beginning  of  October.  Young  wood 
aliva* 

41.  Anajias  D'EtIu  Thomp. 

Tbb  fruit  ww 

first  received  from 
the  London  Horti* 

cultural  Sociely«lnr 
Mr.  Manning,  ft 
is  a  very  excellent 
pear,  wiiii  a  rich 
and  somewijat  pe- 
culiar flavour,  but 
should  rather  be 
called  an  autumn 
pine-apple,  than  a 
aummer  one. 

Fruit  rather 
Urge,  pyriibm,  or 
oomionally  oil. 
tuae  at  the  stalk. 
Skin  nNigii  and 
coarse,  dark  yd. 
lowish-greeDf  with 
a  little  brown  on 
006  side,  and  much 
aorered  withlaf||0 
rough,  brown  fiiSi. 
set  dots.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  quarter 
long, inserted  some* 
times  in  a  blunt 
caviiy,  sometimes 
without  depression, 
by  the  side  of  a  Hjp, 
rjjf.  145.  Anm^at  ITEU.  Calyx  Open,  with 

short  divisions,  basin  shallow.  F  esh  fine  grained,  buttery  and 
melting,  with  a  sweet,  perfumed  and  high  flavour.  Scptembof 
and  October. 
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42.  Anglrtcrbb.  Tliomp, 

# 

E')':li-<h  Bnirre.  Lind, 
B«urr6  d'Aiigk)t«rre.  Ifm$, 

A  most  productive  pear,  which  has  somo  afTiMity  to  Biow  n 
Bi^urr^,  but  is  ioferiour  to  it  in  flavour.  It  is  a  gojtl  orclmrd 
IMt.  ktU  is  nol  worthy  of  a  plaee  io  ft  small  garden.  The  xrre 
forma  a  very  erect,  pyramidal  h^ad«  Young  wood  olive.  It  ii 
one  of  the  most  common  fruita  in  the  market  of  Paris. 

Pruil  of  medium  size,  pyriform,  very  evenly  shaped,  tapering 
very  regularly  to  its  union  with  the  stallc,  whicli  is  slender,  and 
rather  more  than  an  inch  lon^.  Skin  rather  thick  nxl  hard, 
doll  iight  gret^n,  thicklv  spf^ckled  with  russet  dots,  and  having 
■M  ihm  brownish  russet  cheek.  Calyx  Mt  in  a  very  smo(»th, 
eoaroely  sunk  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery  and  meltin*?,  full  of 
jtn'ce,  and  pf  pleasant,  though  not  high  flavour.  Middle  of 
deptemhec 


43.  Aston  Town. 

♦ 

A  very  hardy  little 
pear,  from  the  village  of 
Aston,  in  Chester,  En^r. 
land.  It  is  of  tolerable 
flavour,  sometimes  excel- 
lent and  the  tree,  when 
in  bearing,  is  character.^ 
Ised  by  its  long  slender 
bnoohes,  whieh  have  a 
balf-lwisledy  dangling 
Appearaooe.  It  bears 
great  orops,  and  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice 
in  an  unfavourable  aoily 

.  eod  cold  clinmte. 

Fruit  rather  small, 
form  roundish-turbinate. 
Skin  a  little  rough,  pale 
brownish-green,  becom- 

^  ing  yellowish  when  ripe, 

taiid  thickly  dotted  with 
brown  specks.  Stalk 
«n  itioh  and  a  half  long, 

r  raliier  straight  and  alen* 
der,  inaertM  with  little 
er  no  oavHy.  Calyx 
Murlyelflaed,  in  a  very 


P.  Mag.  Tbomp.  Liod. 


rif.  146.   AfUn  Toim. 
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•haltw  bai^  Fleflh  8olk»  butterr,  moderate  f  twaet,  peroiaie^ 
ftnd  good.     Middle  and  last  of  September. 

44.  ALIBOm  CKAflKAHB.    TkoDip.  Luid 

This  fine  English  pear  is  a  ^*^dlin*r  ra'^r  ^  hy  the  late  T.  A 
Knight,  Rs'|.,  Pr«\siflrnt  of  the  I/in-im  f T^rt  ir'ii ■  •!  ra!  S-xjiety.  '  ft 
was  sent  by  hirn  lo  the  Han.  John  Luweli,ot  Bo^^oM.  in  \^^},  It 
is  very  higlily  rated  in  England,  and  f"  r^romnT  n  i'^''  •  -  a  very 
lianJy  tree.  The  specimens  as  yet  raised  in  this  country  h^ve 
proved  of  excellent  quality,  but  not  quite  equal  to  its  reputation. 

Pruit  of 
met) i urn  size, 
round  ish'Obo. 
mte»  bulFoar- 
mwiog  rather 
more  to  ibe 
eye  than  the 
stalk.  Skin 
pale  green, 
dotted  with 
small  russet- 
fy  points,  and 
havinu  a  lit- 
tle tinge  of 
brown  on  one 
side.  Stalk 
about  an  inch 
and  a  half 
long,  slender, 
currod,  and 
slightiy  in. 
sertedt  Calyx 
with  many 
divisions,  set 
in  a  shallow 
basin»  having 
a  few  plaits. 
Flesh  white, 
buttery,  and 

Fig.  M7.    AUhorpc.  Crnssajie.  quite  juicy, 

with  a  rather  rich,  slightly  perfumed  juice.  October  and  No» 
vemher. 

Either  there  is  a  spurious  sort  stronfjly  resemblrnsf  this,  or 
the  AUhorpe  Crassane  is  somewhat  variable  in  quality,  as  we 
Imve  seen  ^peciineus  quite  iudilFerent. 
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49.  AMAinn  Doitbls.   Van  Moo*. 

Aotaotia's  Double.  Man,  ta  Uoo.  Mag. 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  received  by  Mr.  Manning,  and 
we  suppose  named  by  Van  Mons,  in  allusion  to  its  having 
double  kernels*  It  Is  a  very  haodaonie  fruit.  By  misconccp. 
tkm  it  haa  bean  oalled  here  AmandM*9  DaMe,  Mr.  If anntng'a 
deaeriplion  of  it  is  aa  fellowa. 

Biedium  ai«e,  pyriform,  stem  abort,  fleahy  at  its  junctioQ 
with  the  fruit.  Skin  yellow  and  bright  red.  Flesh  coarse 
grained,  sweet,  tender  and  excellent.  Ripe  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tamber."   Shoots  stout,  upright,  dark  olive. 

A  sub5»(;quent  examination  of  tliia  pear  leads  ua  to  thinlf  it 
dry  and  inferioar  in  many  seasons. 

46.  Aimniif  Colocab.   Thomp.  Lind. 

A  Flemish  pear,  of  fair  quality,  and  a  good  bearer. 
•Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong  or  obtuse,  pyriform,  a  1it*le  un* 
even.    Skin  palo  green,  dotted  with  numerous  russety  specks. 

Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  straight,  planted  in  a  small,  uneven 
cavity.  Calvx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  slight  basin,  a  little  fur- 
rowed.   Flesh  a  little  gritty  at  the  oore,  buttery,  with  a  rich 

and  agreeable  flavour.  October, 
s 

47.  BsLMoicT.  Thomp. 

An  English  kitchen  pear,  considerably  like  the  Althorpe 
Crassane,  and  of  the  same  origin.  It  bears  abundantly  and 
constantly  with  us,  and  is  remarkably  fine  for  cooking  and  pre* 
serving,  but  is  scarcely  fit  for  the  table. 

Fruit  roundish .obovate,  medium,  sometimes  of  rather  large 
iize.  Skin  fliir,  yellowish-green,  marked  with  numerous  dots, 
and  a  liltle  brownish  next  the  sun.  Stalk  quite  long,  (two  ii  oh. 
ea  or  more,)  slender  and  curved*  Flesh  rather  coarse^  juicy, 
and  aweet.  October* 

46.  Bbllb  bt  BoNins.   Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Schline  uud  Gute. 
Gitu-iruf>e. 

The  Belle  et  Bonne  (Jbeantifal  and  good,)  pear  is  a  vanVty 
fmm  Belgium,  of  large  size,  fine  apprarance,  and  saccharine 
Havour.  It  is  a  showy  anri  good  fruit,  but  whoever  reads  Mr. 
ft£eohck's  description,  and  ej^por  ts  to  find  it  "  a  delicious  Ber 
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fl^moX  of  the  best  kind,"  will  be  disappointed.  It  is  rerj  far  be* 
ow  Gansel's  Befgamot  ia  richness.    Tiie  tree  is  a  strDOg 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  greater  in  width  than  in  height. 
Skin  pale  trreenish-ycllovv,  with  numerous  russrt  green  dots, 
especially  near  tlie  eye.  Sialk  lonrr,  rather  slender,  deeply  in- 
serted in  a  very  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  with  crumpled  divisions, 
set  in  a  shallow,  rather  uneven  basin.  Flesh  white,  a  little 
coarse  grained,  tender,  and  when  well  ripened,  buttery,  with  s 
Very  sweet  and  agreeable  juice.    Middle  of  September. 

49*  Brougham.  Thotnp. 


A  new  English  variety,  not  yet  proved  beie.  ft  is  liid  Inks 
tery  hardy  and  very  productive* 


AVtUltM  nUBS. 
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Tile  fruit  Is  deicribed  by  Thompson  as  lam,  roi]iidish.obo. 
fate.  Skin  yellow,  a  good  deal  covered  with  nisset.  Flesh 
buttf^ry,  quite  meltingy  and  of  very  OAioelleiit  flavour.  It  ripena 
in  Novemlier, 

00*  Blbbui's  Mbamw.   Ken.  Pom.  Man. 

Luge  SeekoL 

A  native  fruit,  said  to  have  beeo  found  in  a  meadow  in  Penn* 
sylvania.  It  is  a  handsome,  hardy  fruit>  and  bears  large  crops, 
but  it  has  been  sadly  over-praised  as  to  quality.  The  truth  tS| 
it  seems  at  firMt  to  cive  promise  of  iiigh  flavour,  but  it  rarelf 
bec;omps  mellow,  but 
retains  its  crisp,  Imrd 
state.  We  have  raised 
many  fine  crops,  but 
cannot  recommend  it 
much.  In  a  very  dry, 
warm  soil,  it  is  soine- 
tinr^^*  f^xcellent. 

Fruit  small,  or  of 
medium  size,  round- 
ish, very  repular  and 
smooth.  Skin  bright 
clear  yellow,  occasion, 
ally  sprinlcled  with 
ortmson  dots  on  the 
tunny  side.  Flesh  very 
white,  firm,  with  a  pe« 
iutiar  musky  or  wasfi* 
like  aroma,  and  spicy 
taste,  but  mostly  re« 
mains  crisp  and  hard. 
Stalk  straiorht  and  stitf. 
Basin  aliallow.    Calyx  Hf .  lia.  atater^f  Jfarfm 

open  and  reflexed.   (Hstober  and  November. 

51.  BoircQtnA.   Hov.  Mag. 

Benrri  Botusquia.  Kau 

A  nfw  Flemish  pear,  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  and  sent  to 
Mr.  Mannin?;  in  IBtifj. 

Fruit  rather  larjare,  one  sided,  oval -turbinate.  Skm  pale  yel. 
low,  with  a  pale  rod  cheek,  thickly  sprinkle]  with  redtttHh,  and 
dark  russety  ikits.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  lon^.  set  a  little  ob. 
*quely,  &nd  either  fleshy  at  the  point  of  junction,  or  set  hi  a 
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rery  slight  depression.  Calyx  large,  basin  scarcely  sunk. 
Flesh  yelIowif»h-white,  abounding  with  a  very  swcci,  ricl  juice, 
of  excellent  flavour.  October.  Rather  liable  to  rot  at  the 
onre. 

62.  BmJM.  Man. 

The  Ruffani  is  a  Tiative  of  Rhode  Island,  and  from  its  general 
retemblanoe  to  the  DoyenaSf  it  ia«  no  doubt,  a  seedUnpr  of  tJiat 

fine  sort.  It  is  an 
orchard  pear  of  the 
first  (|uatity,  as  it  is  a 
very  strong,  upriMit 
grower,  bears  lar»re, 
regular  crops,  aiul  is 
a  very  haiiHsome  and 
saleable  fruit.  It  ia 
a  little  variable  in 

?|tiality.  We  hava 
hH| uetitly  eaten  them 
so  fine,  as  scarcely 
to  be  disiiifiifuished 
from  ttie  Doyen  n£, 
and  ajiain,  when  ra- 
ther insipid.  It  may 
be  considerrd  a  l>eau- 
liful  andgooil,thou<;h 
not  first  rate  variety. 

Fruit  of  mfdium 
size,  oIjIoii":,  ()t)ovate, 
a  Utile  smaller  on  one 
side.  Skill  I'air,  deep 
yellow,  (brownish- 
green  at  first,)  finely 
suffused  over  halt* the 
Fig.  190.  Bufarju  fruit,  with  brii^iu  red, 

sprinkled  whh  small  Krown  dots,  or  a  little  russet.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  inserted  in  a  vf  ry  slight  cavity.  Calyx  with  small 
segments,  and  basin  of  moderate  size.  Flesh  white,  buttery, 
not  so  juicy  as  the  Doyenn^  but  sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
The  strong  upright  reddish>brown  >^hoois,  and  peculiar,  brownish 
green  appearance  of  tiie  pear,  befoie  ripening,  distinguish  this 
fruit.  September. 
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A  Flemish  pear,  yery  fair,  and  handsomely  formed,  ana 
Bucr.  a  capital  bearer,  and  so  hardy  in  all  soils  and  seasons,  that 
it  is  alrf  ady  a  very  popular  orchard  and  gftr^en  fruiu   itis  al* 

ways  [j:ond,  sometimes 
first  ratr,  but  when  tl>e 
tre3  is  heavily  laden,  it  is 
a  pi  to  be  slightly  astrin- 
gent.  It  grows  freely  ; 
branches  a  little  pendant, 
grayish  y^'l low. 

Fruit  of  medium  aize, 
long  turbinate,  very  eveti^ 
and  tapering  regular- 
ly into  tde  ataik*  Skin 
smooth,  clear  yellow, 
with  a  light  cinnamon  or 
oinnamon  red  cheek,  and 
a  few  small  dots  and 
streaks  of  russet.  Calyx 
large,  with  spreading 
segments,  prominently 
placerl,  and  not  at  all 
sunk.  Stalk  from  fhree- 
fourths  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  curved.  Flesh 
fine  grained,  buttery, 
melting,  sweet,  and  when 
not  astnnuent,  of  high 
flavour,  Septembar  and 
Oetofaor. 

This  is  quite .  distinct 
from  the  Frederick  of        fif.131.  Bmni  d»  Capiumtni, 

Wurlemburgh,  an  irregular  fruit,  sometimes  called  by  this 
54.  BBORR&,  Baowir.    Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 


Beurr^  Oris.  Nois. 
Beiirr^  Ktiuge.. 

Beurred'or. 

B'lirre  il'Amh  li^e. 
B«!irrc  irAraHieuae. 
Beurre  </ii  iit'u 
Poire  tl*AaAjNe. 
Tsarnl»ort. 


of  Panmti 

French 


Bfuri^.    O.  Duh. 
Gohlen  Beurre. 
K  d  Beurr^,  (^MM 
Badlmm'H. 
Grrev  Beiirr^. 
Hftirr^  J'Anjoo,  (flf 
Beurra  Vert. 


Tbe  Brown  Beurrlj  almoet  too  well  known  to  nead  d^nri^ 
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tkm*  WM  ht  m  tf ms,  «iitiid»fed  the  prince  of  peats  h 
Prance,  its  native  eoantry,  and  for  those  who  are  partial  to  the 
bi}£f)  vinoue  llaifCMir— a  rich  minj^liaj^  ol  sweet  and  acid — it  has^ 
•rtll,  few  oompetitura.  It  is,  however,  c\\mp  variable  in  different 
mvU,  and  its  variety  of  appearance  in  different  gartlens.  has 
jfiven  rise  to  the  many  narrn^s,  ^rray,  brown,  red  and  golden, 
iin  Icr  vvliich  it  is  known.  Konrick  cnlls  it  an  outcast,"  hut 
our  readers  will  pardon  our  Hissnu  from  this  opinion,  wliile  we 
have  the  fact  in  rninrK  of  its  general  evccllr  nce  in  this  rei^ion ; 
and  especially  that  of  a  noble  tree,  now  in  view  from  the  library 
where  we  write,  which  is  in  luiuriant  vi£j:oiir,  and  pives  us,  an- 
riKill y,  from  five  to  eight  bushels  of  superb  fruit.  The  truth  is, 
lliis  pear  is  rather  tender  for  New  England,  and  requires  a  warm 
climate  an  i  strong;  soil.   Shoots  diverging,  dark  brown. 

Prult  large,  oblonj^-obovate,  tapering  oooTezly  quite  Co  the 
•talk.  Skin  slightly  roufi^h,  yelbwish.green,  but  neariy  ooverpd 
with  thin  riuset,  omn  a  little  reddish  birowti  on  one  skle.  Stalk 
from  oiie  to  one  a  half  ioohes  long,  stout  at  its  junotHMi  with  the 
tree,  and  thickening  obliquely  into  the  fruit.  Calyx  nearly 
closed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  greenish  wbitc»  mettingv  hut* 
lery,  extremely  juicy,  with  a  rich  eub^aetJ  flavour.  Sspteiniber 

55.  Biirit&  Boac.  Thorop. 

rnlfthft«««  Bo^c.  finne*t  Fla*«h<»iihirn«. 

Mariaune  iNuuvelto.  Beurr^  il'Y«Ue,  10/  somt,) 

The  neurr6  Boac  is  a  pear  to  which  wc  give  our  unqualified 
praise.  l»  is  large,  handsome,  a  regular  bearer,  always  per. 
fpct,  and  of  the  highest  flavour.  It  bears  singly,  and  not  in 
clusters,  looking  as  if  thinned  on  the  tr«e,  whence  it  is  always 
of  fine  size.  It  was  raised  in  1607  by  Van  Mooa,  and  named 
CalelNMse  Bbsc  in  honour  of  M .  Bosc,  a  distinguished  Belirlan 
cultivator.  Having  also  been  received  at  the  garden  of  the 
'  Horticnltural  Society  of  London  under  the  name  of  Beurr^ 
BoHc,  Mr.  Thompson  thought  it  best  to  retain  this  name,  as  lesd 
likely  to  lead  to  a  confusion  with  the  Calebasse,  a  distinct  fruit. 
The  tree  grows  vl||Rorously ;  shoots  long,  brownwh  olive. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  a  little  uneven,  tapering  long  and 
gradually  into  the  stalk.  Skin  pretty  smoofl?,  dark  yellow,  a 
poofl  final  covered  with  streaks  and  dots  of  cinnamon  russet, 
unfi  slightly  touched  with  red  on  one  side.  Stalk  one  to  two 
inches  long,  rather  slender,  curved.  Calyx  short,  set  in  a  very 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  melting,  very  buttery,  with  a  rich, 
delicious  and  sli<Thtly  perfumed  flavour.  Ripens  gradually 
firoia  ilis  la^i  of  September  to  the  liu^i  ol  October. 
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56.   BscBEt  d'Amalis.    Tbomp.  Noia. 

0enn^  d*AmanIb.   Nout.  Mem,  J(Od» 


A  Belgian  peftr^  of  excelleot  quality,  nearly  first  rate.  V^ery 
prorluctive. 

Fruit  large,  olx>vate,  not  vory  regular,  a  little  swoUt  n  on  its 
sides.  Skin  rather  thick,  dull  yeUowish-greeo,  with  a  pale  red- 
dish brown  cheek,  overspread  with  oumerous  brown  dots  and 
russet  streaks  and  patches.  Stalk  a  little  more  than  an  inch 
long,  set  rather  obliquely  in  a  shallow,  irregular  eavky.  Ckljnt 
open,  with  broad  divisions,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  yellowish, 
somewhat  ooarse,  but  buttery,  melting,  abundanty  riofa,  with 
slightly  perfumed  juice,  jkplemoer. 

57.  Baoatt  D'AitjoD;  Thomp^ 

This  is  a  first  rate  pear,  rf>cpntly  imported  from  France  by 
C<)1.  Wildf  of  Bosum,  which  appears  to  us  quite  distinct  irom 
th'*  Riown  Beurre. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  very  re«Tular,  obovate.  Skin 
greenish-yellow,  smooth,  a  little  clouded  with  russet,  especially 
around  the  calyx.  Calyx  small, open,  in  a  round,  smooth  basin, 
Siallv  rather  short,  straiglit,  set  in  a  slight  cavity.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish white,  very  fme  grained,  buttery,  slightly  bLib-.\cid,  vvitii 
a  rich,  sprightly  vinous  flavour.  October. 

*  * 

58.  Bnmaft  Onu  f  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


DH'tBsttsfWras. 
HtidM^  Romle. 

ayi^tuiclM  veri  U*hiver. 


Betirr6  Royal  e. 
Dorottiee  Royalo. 
Onn  Men. 

I>i!!en. 

Dm  TroU  Totin. 


Tlenrr^  d' Yells. ' 

Melon. 
Multn  do  Knp%. 
B  orre  Mai|;uiliqae. 
B«iin«  Ittcutaptmbls. 


A  nolle  Belgian  fruit,  raised  from  seed,  in  1805,  by  Dr.  Van 
Mons,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  friend  Dr.  Augiistus  Fred- 
erick Adrien  Diel,  a  distinguished  German  pomologist.  Its 
\igour,  productiveness  and  beauty,  have  made  it  already  a 
Kcneral  favourt*o  with  our  planters.  It  is  in  every  respect,  a 
first  rate  fruit  in  fav  umble  situations,  but  on  very  young  trees 
and  in  cold  soils,  it  is  apt  to  be  rather  ooarse  d  a^tringem. 
The  tree  has  long,  very  dtout,  twisting  branches,  and  fa  tta> 
commonly  vigorous.    Young  shoots  dark  grayish-brown. 

Fruit  ia/ge,  varying  from  obovate  to  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin 
ratner  thick,  lemon  yellow,  becoming  orange  yellow,  marked 
^th  laine  bcown  dots^  and  marblings  of  russet.   Stalk  an  inoh 
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VifT.  153.    Bcurrt  Did, 

to  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long,  stout,  curved,  set  in  a  rather 
uneven  cavity.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  and  placed  in  a  slightly 
furrowed  hasin.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  a  little  coarse  grained, 
'  especially  at  the  core,  but  rich,  sugary,  half  melting,  and  ia 
good  specimens,  buttery  and  delicious.  In  eating,  in  this  couii« 
try,  from  September  to  December,  if  picked  mai  ripened  in  th* 

59.  BsuRBfi  Kirox.   Thomp.  Lind. 

Tbe  Beorrg  Kqqx  ia  a  pleasant,  second  fate  fraity  of  laiga 
•  apd  handaome  appearanoe^  but  a  little  liable  ta  rot  at  Ilia  oora« 

81 
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It  if  ilMiped  ft  food  dool  like      Brown  Beoni.   A  Plomi^r 

variety. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  obovate,  tapering  to  thp  stalk,  which  is 
about  an  inch  lonj^,  curved,  and  set  below  a  lieshy  protuberance 
or  lip- — ^aiid  without  depression.  Skin  pale  green,  with  thin 
russet  on  on©  side.  Calyx  open,  and  set  in  a  small,  narmw 
basin.  Flesh  tender  aiui  soft,  juicy  and  sweet,  but  not  high 
flavf Mired.    Last  of  September. 

This  fruit  is  abundant  near  Boston.  ^Vo  received,  by  some 
error,  a  winter  fruit,  under  this  name,  from  the  Horiiuultural 
Society  of  London. 

60.  BsuBBi  Kbnkicv.   Man.  in  IIot«  Mag, 


A  Flem- 
ish seedling, 
Kent  to  this 
country  and 
named  by 
Bianning. 

Medium 
Bise,  flat  at 
the  bloaaom* 
end,  tapering 
to  the  atalk* 
colourgreea* 
ish-yellow, 
with  indif. 
tinct  russet 
spots ;  stem 
onf^  'nch 
loni:  ■  ftcsh 
good,  juicy, 
sweet  and 
buttery.Ripe 
in  Septem- 
ber." Man, 

61.  BBUuib 
Golden  or 

BlLBQA. 

$  Man. 

Hooper's  Bilboo. 


The  Gold. 
Beuntf 
of  Bllho»  wae 


1%.  ISl  MimMmrri^. 

impo|te4  frpm  6{1boO|  Spfiiui  about  eighteeii 
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ago,  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.   Its  European 
name  is  unknown,  and  it  has  become  a  popular  fruit  here  under 
this  tide,   h  is  of  a  fine  golden  colour,  relieved  by  a  little  rus 
set,  and  is  certainly  a  beautiful  early  autumn  pear  of  the  first 
quality.    It  bears  regularly  and  most  abundantly,  and  will 
become  a  favourite  fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    In  cold 
soils,  It  IS  particiilarly  fine  on  quince  stocks.   Shoots  stout,  uo- 
right,  light  yellowisli- brown.  ^ 
Fruit  rather  large,  regular  obovate.    Skin  very  fair,  smooth, 
and  thin,  golden  yellow,  evenly  dotted  with  small  brown  dots 
and  a  imle  marked  with  russet,  especiallv  around  the  stalk' 
Stalk  about  an  inch  and  a  half  lons^,  rather  slender,  set  in  a  mode' 
rate  depression.    Calyx  small,  closed,  placed  in  a  sliVht  basin 
Flesh  white,  very  buttery  and  melting,  and  fine  grained,  with  a 
nch  vinous  flavour.    Fu  st  to  the  middle  of  September. 

«2.  Btobbe  Duval.  Thomp. 

■ 

A  new  Belgian  pear,  raised  by  M.  Duval.    It  is  good,  and 
bears  abundantly.     Pruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse  pyn  form. 
Skin  pale  green.    Flesh  white,  buttery,  meltinir  and  well  fla 
voured.   Ck^tober  and  November. 

63.  BauRRt  Pbbblb.   Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  large  and  excellent  pear,  named  by  Mr.  Manning  in  honour 
of  Commo^lore  Edward  Prpblo,  TT.  S.  N,,  and  raised  from  seed. 

by  blija})  Cookp,  of  RavDiond,  Maine. 

^Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  mottled 
with  russet  and  screen  spots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  very 
stout,  set  in  a  mode  rale  hollow.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and 
welting,  with  a  nch,  high  flavour.    October  and  November.  * 

64.  BEURfiii  GoLPiAR.    Van  Mons.  Nois. 
B«iir6  ColMr  d'Aulaaine 

A  pleasant,  juicy  pear,  npeninnr  in  October.  It  is  one  of 
Dr.  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Autumn 

Col  mar. 

Fruit  of  medium  oize,  almost  eliptical,  or  oval-obovate,  regu- 
larly formed.  Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  becoming  yellowish  at 
matari^y  with  a^ blush  next  the  sun,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
dots.  Stalk  an  inch  long.  Calyx  expanded,  and  set  in  a  very 
shallow,  narrow,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  very  white,  slightly 
crisp  at  first,  but  becoming  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a 
dighajr  perfumed  Oavour.  October. 
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95.  B£us&£  Dfi  Beaumont  §  Thomp. 


A  nt-'w  aiv]  liiD'hly  flelicious  pear, lately  roceived  from  Frauce* 
It  a[>j)oar.s,  la  us,  lo  bo  worthy  of  extensive  dissemination. 

Fruit  of  m^fiium  size,  round ish-obovate.  Skin  pale  ye  llow- 
ish  green,  liiinly  sprinkled  with  lar^e  dark  green  dots,  and  tJiiii. 
ly  washed  with  dull  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  cihout  an  inch 
loog,  obliquely  inserted,  under  a  lip,  or  iu  a  very  alight  cavity. 


fig.  155.  Beurri  de  Bmmnont 
Calyx  small,  with  little  or  no  division,  and  set  in  a  shallow, 
smooth  basin.    Flrsh  white,  buttery,  melting,  abounding  with 
a  rich,  sprightly  flavoured  juioe.  October. 

6t>.  B£URR£  Vak  Hons.  Thomp. 

The  Beurri  Van  Mons  is  but  just  received  in  this  country.  It 
bears  the  reputation  ol"  a  lii  St  rale  fruit;  it  is  of  medium  size, 
pyriform,  skin  yellowish,  nearly  covered  with  russet.  Flesh 
bitttery,  melting  and  excellent.  October. 

67.  Bevbre  Romain.   Thomp.  N.  Duh. 

A  melting,  juicy  pear,  of  aeoonJ  quality.  Fruit  of  medmm 
•ize,  regularly  formed,  obovate.  Skin  pale  yellowish -green^ 
slotted  with  numerous  gray  apeoka.   Stalk  8hort»  inBeited  with* 
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out  depression.  Calyx  prominently  placed,  even  with  the  fniiti 
flesh  white^  juioy,  melting,  sweet  and  agreeable.  September  tii 
October.  •  Bears  abundantly. 

68.  BETJBMk  Van  Mabum.  Thorop, 

A  raiher  large,  and  very  good,  juicy  pear,  one  of  the  Flemish 

van>tif>s.    It  comes  early  into  bearing,  and  produces  well. 

Fruit  larirc,  oblong-pyrirorm,  not  very  regular.  Skin  yel!nw, 
rarely  with  a  little  red.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slender,  inserted 
in  a  flattened  cavity.  Calyx  lar^e,  set  in  an  irreijnlar  shallow 
oasin.  Flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  agreeable.  First 
nf  October. 

69.  BsURRE  Spence  ?  Titornp. 

It  is  probable  that  there  map  be  a  true  Beurre  Spence,  since 
Ur.  Van  Mons  claims  to  have  raised  one,  and  once  pronounced 
it  the  finest  of  all  pears.  But  it  is  certain  that  neither  the 
pomologists  of  England  or  America  have  yet  been  able  to  ob. 
tain  it  correct.  Beurr6  Diel,  Urbaniste,  B.  de  Capiumont,  and 
one  or  two  others,  of  very  inferiour  quality,  have  been  imported 
into  this  country  for  Beurr6  Spence.  We  have,  however,  re. 
ceived  a  tree  from  Mr.  Rivers,  the  En,!]:lish  nurseryman,  which 
may  prove  correct.  lie  says  "  this  is  the  Beurr^  Science  of  the 
Parisians.  I  ate  it  there  in  October,  and  thought  it,  simply,  a 
good>poar,  scarce!  v  deserving  the  high  encomiums  given  by  Van 
Mons  to  Mr.  Brauuick."^ 

70.  Beurrc  Ceapaud.  Thomp. 

A  new  foreign  pear,  resennbling  the  Doyenn^  in  flavour. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow. 
Flc:sh  buttery,  fmc-grained  and  excellent.    Ripens  in  Oulober. 

71.  BsUBXk  PlCQUERT. 

The  Beurr6  Picquery  has  lately  been  received  from  Prance, 
wliere  it  has  the  character  of  a  first  rate  fruit,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  Urbaniste  in  general  appearance ;  of  rather  larger 
size,  melting,  equally  fine  in  flavour,  ripening  in  October,  and 
keeping  a  month  or  more.   Shoots  dark  olive. 

•  In  the  mean  time  we  anneT  Van  Mons'  origina!  tlesrripti  n.  Woo<!  ahort- 
jotntcd,  leaves  small,  branches  horizontal  or  declining.  The  fruit  is  of  the  shape 
snd  iIm  of  the  ftvwn  Beorr6 ;  skin  preen,  handsomely  sfinnkled  and  marked 

uith  rr(Mi--li  brown  atKl  r'  flclisf;  [ir.rf.'o.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sugnr\  Liiuj  net* 
Uuaed*   U  ripens  about  the  iast  of  September." — Eevue  d*!sKevue$t  1^30,  p.  180. 
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72*  BuftAMOTt  AuTDiiH.   MiU.  Liod.  Thooipw 

York  Ber^tinrmt. 

Commi»ii  B^Tgamntf  (of  England.) 
Engliah  AKtimn  BmtgtmtiL 

The  AutURiD  Bergamot  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  pears,  being 
iJpposr't!  by  pomologists  to  have  been  in  £agland  since  the 
time  of  Julius  Ceesar.  It  is  believed  by  Manger  to  be  of  Turk- 
ish origin,  and  originally  to  have  been  called  Begamumd, — 
princely  pear — from  the  Turkish,  5^,?,  or  ^,and  armoud,  a  pear. 
Since  that  time,  the  standard  of  nxcellenco  has  risen  much 
hi*rher,  and  the  title  could,  with  more  justice,  be  applied  to  tho 
following  variety  than  to  this.  The  Autumn  Bergamot  bears 
well  Willi  us.  and  is  of  ijjood  flavour,  but  it  is  going  out  of  cultl- 
valion,  ihouirii  the  tree  is  thriftv,  atid  bears  well. 

Fruit  rather  small,  roundisli  and  flattened.  Skin  roughish 
preen,  dolled  with  rough  gray  specks,  and  often  with  a  faint  or 
dull  brown  cheek.  Stalk  short,  about  half  an  inch  long,  stoiit, 
inserted  in  a  wide,  round  hollow.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  shallow 
smooth  basin.  Flesh  greenish- white,  coarse-grained  at  the  core, 
juicy,  sugary  and  rick.  September. 

Ijie  Bbboamottb  d^Autonnb  of  the  French,  is  a  distinct  frait 
from  this,  usually  more  pyramkhd ;  the  skin  smooth,  light  yeh 
lowish-green,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek,  and  speckl^  with 
small,  grayish  dots.  Stalk  neariy  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  slight 
cavity.  Calyx  yery  slightly  depcessed.  Flesh  breaking,  juicy, 
and  refreshing,  but  not  high  flavoured.  A  second  rate  fruit, 
though  of  fine  appearance. 

73.  Bbbgahot,  Gansbl's.  (  P.  Mag.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Btomm  Bsfgunot  Odm        Boim*  Konge. 

Ives*  Bt-rgamot.  Curie's  BeOfl^ 

Gansel's  Bergamot  is  a  well  known  and  delicious  pear,  raised 
seventy-seven  years  ago,  from  a  seed  of  the  Autumn  Ber<ra- 
mot,  by  the  English  Lieut.  General  Gansel,  of  Donneland 
Hall.  Though  a  little  coarse-grained,  it  is,  in  its  perfection, 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  pear  in  its  peculiarly  rich,  su. 
gary  flavour,  combined  with  great  juiciness*  It  is  stated,  by 
some,  to  be  an  unfruitful  sort,  and  it  is,  in  poor,  or  cold  soils^ 
only  a  thin  hearer,  but  we  know  a  very  larse  tree  near  us,  in  a 
warm,  rich  soil,  which  frequently  bears  a  dozen  bushels  of  su- 
per o  fruit.  The  mealy  leaves,  and  spreading^  dark  gray  shootSi 
distinrruish  this  tree. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-obovate,  but  much  flattened.  Skin 
loughish  brown,  becoming  yellowish-brown  at  maturity,  tinged 
sometimes  with  a  russet  red  oheek,  and  sprinkled  with  spots  of 
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russet.   Stalk  short,  fleshy  at  hoth  ends.    Cavity  moderate. 
Calyx  short  and  small,  plaoed  in  a  smooth,  moderate  hollow. 
Pl^  white,  melting,  very  juicy,  rich,  sweet  and  aromatic. 
Ripens  during  all  September. 

74.  Bbbgaxottb  Sujssb.  O.  Duh.  Lind. 

SwiH  BeigUBAt.  Lmd, 

A  very  pretty,  roundish,  striped  pear,  which  is  a  handsome  ad^ 
dition  to  the  dessert,  and  occasionally,  when  it  ripens  late,  it  is 
juiey,  melting  and  excellent,  but  it  is  frequently  of  indifferent 
flavour.  The  tree  is,  with  us,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous,  and  bears  well.   Branches  striped. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  inclined  to  turbinate. 
Sinn  smooth,  pale  green,  striped  with  yellow  and  pale  red.  Flesh 
melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasaot.  October. 

75.  BfiBOiiMOTTE  Cadette.    O.  Duh.  Thomp. 

BemfA  Beaiiclwimin.        Poire  de  Cadet 
BwrnfthsmiM.  Ognooet,  {meomcdjfp  ^  mm^) 

A  very  good  Bergamot  from  France,  not,  by  any  meana 
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jal,  however,  to  Gansel's,  but  productive,  and  ripentB^  §di 

some  time,  in  succfssion. 

Ffuu  mitidle  sized,  roundish  obovate.  Skin  smooth,  pale 
jtreen,  rarely  with  a  pale  red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  lons^,  thick, 
ael  in  an  anguhir,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  basin 
nearly  tiat.  Flesh  buttery  and  juicy,  swetit,  and  rather  riclu 
October  and  Nov6p.;U2r. 

76,  Bbzi*  m  MoNTiGNT.   Thomp,  Lind.  Poit. 

Beurre  liomaiu  {  ^ mme  American  gardau, 

A  pjeasanty  jnusj  fruit,  whh  a  musky  flavour,  but  not  firal 
rate.  The  skin  is  remarkablj  smooth,  and  the  pear  is  evenly 
fc/rord.  It  is  a  good  bearer.  Proit  medium  size,  very  re. 
gulaily  obovate.  SIlo  pale  yellowish-green,  with  numerous 
gray  dots.  Stalk  stouC,  thickest  at  the  point  of  insertion,  ao 
inoh  loag»  inserted  in  a  snwll  diallow  cavity.  Calyx  small, 
firm,  open,  reflexed,  in  a  very  snKxAh  basin,  scaroely  sunk. 
Plesh  white,  melting,  juioy,  half  butleiy,  with  a  sweet,  musky 
flavour.  First 
of  October. 

77.  Bezi  db  la 

MOTTE.  ^  O. 

Dub.  Thomp. 

Bein  AnmodL 
Bturr^  blano  4s 

This  admira- 
ble old  French 
pear  is  an  es- 
pecial ftvourite 
of  ours.  Its 
flesh  is  solid 
and  heavy,  at 
the  same  time 
h^hly  buttery, 
with  a  pectt. 
liarly  pleasant 
flavour  and 
aroma.  The 
iree  is  exceed- 
ingly vigorous 

and  productive!  ^*  1^7.  Bm  de  la  Moue, 
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and  the  gTa3n8h.o1iTe  shoote,  like  the  fruit,  Iiave  a  peculiarly 
speckled  appearance.  Evefy  garden  should  have  a  specimen 
of  this  fruiu   It  ripens  gradually,  and  may  be  kept  a  good 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  berrramot  shaped,  roundish,  flattened 
at  the  eye.  Skin  pale  yellowish-prreen,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
conspicuous  russet  fjreen  dots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long, 
green,  slightly  curved,  and  inserted  in  a  sli«rht,  flattened  hollow. 
Calyx  small,  open,  set  in  a  shallow,  rather  abruptly  sunken 
basin.  Flesh  white,  very  fine-grained,  buttery,  juicy,  with  a 
sweet,  delicate,  perfu- 
med  flavour.  October,  \  1 


78.  Bishop's  Thumb. 
Thompu  Lind. 

A  long,  oddly  shaped, 
English  pear,  but  jui- 
cy and  excellent  in  fla- 
vour, indeed  usually 
considered  first  rate. 
The  tree  bears  abun- 
dant crops.  Shoots 
grayish-olive. 

Fruit  rather  large, 
oblong  and  narrow, 
and  tapering  irregu- 
larly, usually  a  lit- 
tle knobl)P(l.'  Skin 
dark  yellowish-green, 
dotted  with  russet,  of- 
ten  nearly  covered 
with  russet  specks, and 
having  a  russet  red 
dieek.  Stalk  one  to 
two  inches  long,  slen- 
der, crooked,  and  set 
in  a  fleshy  enlarge, 
ment.  Calyx  with 
apreading  divisions, 
and  set  in  a  flat 
basin.  Flesh  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  good, 
rich  vuiouB  flavor, 
October 


fig  153.  Bishop's  Thumb 
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79.  Bon  Chkstish  Fousaktb*   Tiioinp.  Liiid. 

A  rr*cf?nt  Flr>misli  pear,  aboundin|r  with  jirc^.  and  havinjr  « 
refresiiiii^  a^^reeablo  flavour,  Iq  gCKxJ  seas  it  is  first  of  llie 
quality,  and  it  bears  early  aod  abundantly.  Young  shooU 
•lender,  divergino:,  olive  gray. 

Fruit  pretty  »ar^e,  roundish-oblong,  regularly  formed.  Skin 
pale  green,  sprinkled  with  small  russet  dots,  and  considerably 
qofercd  with  russet.  Sudk  three-fourths  of  an  ioeh  long, 
curved,  in^rted  in  %  slight  depresstoo.  Calyx  small,  set  in  « 
narrow  hollow.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  gritty  round  the  core, 
exceedingly  juicy,  tender  and  melting,  with  a  rich  and  pleasant 
flavour. 

60*  BuENBrr*  Ken« 

A  pleasant,  sweet  pear,  of  large  size,  raised  by  Dr.  Joel 

Burnett,  of  Southborough,  Mass. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  pyriform.    Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow,  with 

numerous  grecnish-^ray  dots,  and  sometimes  a  little  russet. 

Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  planted  in  a  swollen  base,  or 

with  a  blunt  depression.    Calyx  open,  stiff,  placed  in  a  shallow 

basin.    F'lesh  greenish-white,  a  little  coarse  grained,  but  juicy, 

sweet  and  good.    First  of  October. 
« 

81.  Cabot.  Man. 

Originated  from  the  seed  of  the  Brown  Beurr^,  by  J,  S.  Cabot, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  the  (Savour  of  its 
parent,  and  is  an  agreeable,  sub-acid  fruit.  The  tree  grows 
upright  aod  very  strong,  and  produces  amazing  crops,  but  the 
fruit,  with  us,  decays  very  quickly— though,  we  understand 
that,  in  older  specimens,  this  is  not  the  case.  It  merits  a  gene* 
ral  trial.  Col.  M  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  informs  us,  that  with 
him,  it  is  of  the  first  quality,  nearly  as  good  as  Fondante 
d'Automne. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish-turbinate,  narrowing  rather  ah* 
ruptly  to  the  stalk,  which  is  bent  obliquely,  and  inserted  on 
one  side,  of  a  taperin'j  summit.  Skin  roughish.  bronze  yellow, 
pretty  well  eovered  with  cinnamon  russet.  Calyx  small,  open, 
set  in  a  round,  smooth  basin.  Flesh  greenish-while,  breakin^j", 
jniev,  with  a  rich,  sub  acid  ilavour.  Middle  and  last  of  ^p* 
tember. 

82.  Gil ELMOfORD. 

A  native  pear,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  of  lafgs 
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an^  showy  appearance  and  of  second  rate  flavour,  but  much 
esteemed  for  stewing.    It  makes  very  strong  woody  the  young 

ihoots  yellowish.brown. 

Fruit  very  large,  irresfular  pyriform,  with  a  wide  crown. 
Skin  deep  yellow,  at  maturity,  with  a  fine  red  cheek,  sprinkled 
with  distinct  brownish-green  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  curved,  planted  in  a  crunipled  sliallow  cavity.  'Calyx 
large,  set  iu  an  irregular  basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  rallier 
^/isp,  with  a  saocharine  flavour.    Last  of  September. 

GoMPn  i«  Lunr.  §  Tfaomp. 

Beurr^  Coft^  Marie  LoniBe  Nova.         )  ac,  to 

Dmgier.  Marie  homac  Uio  Second. )  Tibomp. 


A  ridiy  truly  deli- 
cious,  sugary  pear^ 
of  the  highest  quality. 
It  is  one  of  the  late  new 
Flemish  varieties,  and 
is  worthy  of  unusu- 
al attention.  Young 
shoots  pretty  strong, 
upright,  dark  co> 
loured. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish-obo- 
vate.  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  brownish  red 
cheek,  and  sprinkled 
I  with  small  mtsetQr 
dots.  Stalk  an  incm 
long,  straight,  ob- 
liquely inserted  un- 
der a  lip,  or  planted 
in  a  slight  cavity. 
Calyx  small,  set  in  a 
shallow,  smooth  ba- 


Fig.  15&  GoMpte  <2e  Loiqr.  sin.     Flesh  whitei 

fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  saccharinOf  and  high  flavoured. 
Last  of  September  to  middle  of  October. 

This  is  quite  distinct  from  tho  Marie  Louise  Nova  of  some 
American  gardens,  received  from  Van  Mons.  [See  Marie 
Louise  Nova.] 

84.  CoMPRETT£.   Van  Mons. 

The  Comprelte  is  a  very  fine,  new,  Flenrish  seedling,  of  Dr. 
Van  Mons'^  which  has  jusi  beguu  to  j^ar  in  this  country,  and 
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WOB  iBtrodnoed  by  Col.  Wilder,  of  Boston.  It  is,  midcabtedly, 
ft  fruit  of  Iba  fifit  quality,  and  membles  in  flavour  tne  FaM 

Col  mar. 

Fniit  rather  above  medium  size,  obtuse-pyriform  ;  the  short, 
ttoul  stalk  thickening!;  into  the  termination.    Skin  yellowi«?h 
green,  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  dots,  and,  occasionally^ 
marked  witfi  a  liilie  russet.    Calyx  pretty  large,  wiih  few  serr 
nients,  set  in  a  shallow  ba'^in.    Flesh  wiiite,  buttery  and  mcil- 
log,  with  a  rich,  perfumed  juion.    October  to  November. 

85.  Commodore.    Man.  in  Hov.  Mag. 
V«illmi»lfowlSia 

A  Belgian  seedlinsf,  named  by  Mr.  Manning,  ami  promising 
10  be  of  good  quality,  not  quite  first  rate.    Branches  slender. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  regular-obovate,  tapering  to  the 
Stalk.  Skin  yellow,  marked  with  a  little  red,  some  russcf 
in  patches,  and  a  very  few  small  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  or  mora 
long,  planted  on  the  slightly  flattened  summit  Basin  scarcely 
sunk,  and  having  a  small  calyx.  Flesh  somawhat  like  that  of 
the  Doyenii6-4>utter7,  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  excellent  fta. 
TOUT.  Laal  of  October,  to  last  of  November. 

86.  CtLcan  Castls.  Thorop. 


The  Cioft  Castle  is  a  recent  English  vanetj,  peculiar  in  ill 
ahapa)  and  especially  so  in  its  flavour ;  the  latter  being  greatly 
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relished  Uf  some  penonsy  and  not  at  all  by  others,   ft  is  rery 

productive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  inclining  to  flattened  ovate—* 

narrou  ing  most  towards  the  rye.  Skin  pale  green ish-yelloMr, 
marked  with  brown  dots,  and  often  a  little  russet.  Stalk  lon^t 
and  slender,  curved,  and  planted  almost  even  with  the  flaftened 
suiumit.  Calyx  projecting  a  littlp  beyond  the  level  of  the  fruit, 
open,  and  sTitT.  Core  larrre.  Flesh  juicy  and  a  little  crisp 
Kweet^  With  a  p^uant  perfume  aud  flavour.  October, 

87.  Copu. 

A  Philadelphia  seedlinrr,  named  in  honour  of  the  originator 
Jacob  Copia,  Pine  street,  Philadelphia.    It  is  a  large  and  pretty 
good  pear,  resembling  somewhat  the  Beurre  Diel  in  flavour,  bul 
rather  inferiour  to  it.    Young  shoots  very  stout,  upright,  olive 
brown. 

Fruit  large,  broad-turbinate,  tapering  into  the  stalk,  whici 
is  long,  stout,  and  fleshy  at  the  bottom,  obliquely  inserted.  Skii 
yellow,  with  slight  traces  and  specks  of  russet.  Calyx  large 
basin  somewhat  furrowed.  Flesh  rather  coarse  grained,  bul 
rich,  juicy,  and  sugary.    September  and  Ootober. 

68.Cv5HiN6.§  Man, 

The  Gushing  is 
a  native  of  Massa. 
chusetts,  having 
^  origiuated  on  the 
grounds  of  Colonel 
Washington  Cush- 
ing,  of  Minghara, 
about  forty  years 
ago.  It  is  a  very 
sprightly,  delicious 
pear,  and  like  ma- 
ny of  our  native 
varieties,  it  produ- 
ces  most  abundant 
crops.  Branches 
rather  slender,  di- 
verging, grayish- 
brown. 

Fruit  roedium 
size,  often  large, 
obovate,  tapering 
rather  obliquely  to 
the  stem.  Skin 

^ipnothjigjit  green-  160.  Cmhtng, 
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fsh-yellow,  sprinkled  with  small  gray  dots,  and  occasionally 
a  dull  red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  planted  in  ao 
abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  rather  small,  set  in  a  basin  cf  mode* 
rate  size.  1  ieah  wliite,  fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  and 
abounding  in  a  sweet,  sprightly,  perfumed  juice,  of  fine  fiavourv 
A  bardy  and  capital  variety  for  all  loila.  Middle  of  September. 

89.  Capssbaf.    Man.  Ken* 

This  is  believed,  by  tbe  eaateni  cultivators,  to  be  a  native  of 

Rliode  Island.  It  is  a  very  agreeable  fruit,  not  first  rate,  but 
from  its  great  hardiness,  and  steady  habit  of  bearing,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  pear  growers.   Young  shoots  stoat, 

upright,  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  round ish-obovate.  Skin  deep  yellow, 
nearly  covnred  with  cinnamon  russet.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
stout,  inserted  in  a  shallow  hollow.  Calyx  small  ;  basin 
•lightly  sunk.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  and  melting,  very  sweot 
and  pleasant,  but  lacking  a  high  flavour*  October. 

m 

90.  Calebasse.    Thomp.  Lind. 

CalebttMC  Double  Extis. 
Calebaase  d'HuHaodtt. 
Beurrt  dm  Fayeaoe. 

The  Calebasse  is  a  very  grotesque-looking  Belgian  fruit, 
named  from  its  likeness  to  a  calabash,  or  gourd.  It  is  a  good 
deal  esteemed,  especially  by  curious  amateurs,  being  a  crisp, 
eweet,  juicy  pear,  of  second  quality,  and  producing  good  crop«i 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  a  little  crooked,  and  irregular  or 
knobby  in  its  outline.  Skin  rough,  dull  yellow,  becoming 
Grannie  russet  nn  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  aliout  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  curved,  and  planted  on  the  side  of  a  knobby  projection. 
Calyx  very  short,  set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  crisp,  a 
little  coarse-grained,  but  sugary  and  pleasant.  Middle  of  Sep* 
tember. 

This  is  the  Calebasse  Bosc  of  the  Jardin  Fruitier^  but  inoOT 
rectly.  [See  Beurr^  Bosc.]  The  Calebasse  Gbosse,  [Mon. 
strous  Cdabash,  etc.]  of  Van  Mens,  is  a  prodigiously  large, 
pyramidal  fruit,  5  or  6  inches  long,  in  the  shape  of  a  conical 
.gourd.  j%!n  smooth  and  shining,  yellowish  green,  with  a  good 
deal  of  reddish  gray  in  the  sun.  Stalk  short  and  stout,  about  an 
inch  long.  Calyx  rather  small,  but  with  large  divisions.  Flesh 
white,  a  little  coarse,  juicy,  half  melting,  sugary  and  tolerably 
|ood.  October.  (The  gnJU  sent  out  for  this  kind,  by  Van 
lloKSs,  proved  incorrect.) 
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01*  Capucin.  Van  Mons. 

CRpucliiii. 

This  promises  to  be  a  very  good  pear.  It  is  one  of  Vwr, 
Mons'  Sisedlings.   Young  shoots  stout,  divei^ng,  dark  cotoufed. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  oval,  or  sometimes  obtuse^turbitiate.  Skio 
green,  becoming  pale  yellow,  a  litile  russeted  towards  the  eye 
and  stalk,  and  distinctly  dotted  elsewhere,  with  also  a  red  cheek. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  placed  in  an  obtuse  hollow.  Calyx 
small,  deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  green« 
ish,  juicy»  orbp,  sugary  and  rich.  October. 

92.  Claba.   Van  Mons. 

Another  seedling,  raised  by  the  Belgian  pomologist.  The 
young  shoots  are  stout,  upright,  dark  brown.    It  is  of  medium 

size,  oval-pyriform.  Skin  clear  yellow,  dotted  with  red, 
and  havin[^  a  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  stont  and  strar:;^ht. 
Calyx  small,  set  in  a  small,  round  basin.  Flesh  ^\  ilile,  melting, 
very  juicy  and  sweet,  relieved  by  a  sli^ht  aeifl  ;  of  good  quality. 
In  cold  seasons  it  is  liable  to  be  too  acid.  September  and  October. 

93.  CuMBEaLAND.    Man.  Ken. 

This  is  a  native  fruit,  and  the  original  tree  is«till  frrowino-  m 
Cumberland,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  inferiour  to  the  Gushing,  and 
though  someiimes  very  handsome,  and  always  productive,  cau 
scarcely  be  ranked  higher  than  a  second  rate  fruit,  and  occa- 
sionally  it  is  quite  indiferent*   Branches  rather  slender. 

Fruit  rather  large,  obovate.  Skin  orange  yellow,  with  a  little 
russet,  and  a  pale  red  cheek  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  stout,  rather  obliquely  planted,  in  a  very 
slight  depression.  Calyx  with  expanded  divisions,  and  placed 
nearly  even  with  the  surface.  Flesh  white,  melting,  buttery. 
Mid  tolerably  rich  and  juicy.   September  and  October. 

94  Crassanb.   Thomp.  Ltnd. 

Beifftmotts  CrMHUift. 

•  Crchane. 

Bcurre  l^lat, 

A  celebrated,  old  French  pear,  which  is  said  to  take  its  name 
from  icras^y  flattened  or  crushed,  from  its  depressed,  Bergamot- 
likc  shape.  Its  flavour  is  extolled  by  all  the  European  writersp 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  it  to  equal  its  foreign  cha* 
racter  here,  and  cannot  recommend  it.  Young  shoots  stouti 
diverging,  grayish-olive. 
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Fruit  larp^p,  roundish,  flattened.    Skin  greenish-yellow,  em. 
broiderod  thinly  wiih  russet.    Stalk  \on<^t  slender,  curved,  and 
plant*'(!  in  a  slight,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  ?mall.  set  in  a  narrow 
rath  r  (]'  ep  basin.    Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  soft,  sweet,  and  tole. 
rabiy  pleasant.    October,  aod  may  be  kept  for  a  mouth  longer. 

05.   CiiARLES  OF  Austria.    Thoinp.  Liud. 
ChvlM  d*Aotricb«. 

A  larije  and  handsome  Beljgrian  pear,  which  is  likely  to  be- 
come' a  fUvorite  here.  Raised  by  Van  Mous.  Young  shoots 
stout,  upright,  yellow-olive. 

Fruit  large,  roundbh,  a  little  rnieYen.   Skin  greenish-yeU 
low,  a  little  russeted  and  thickly  dotted  with  oonspicuous  brown 
specks,  which  give  it  a  brownish  appearance.   Stalk  an  inch 
long,  slightly  inserted.   Calyx  set  in  a  rather  narrow  hollow 
FlMh  white,  tender,  quite  juicy,  sweet  and  agreeable.  October 

96,  CoLNAR  Epimb.   Van  Mens.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

An  agreeable,  juicy  p»^ar.  sent  to  t!)i«:  country  by  Van  Mons. 
and  originated  by  him.    Young  shouts  stout,  upriirht,  brown. 

**  Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  tapering,  grtidudUy,  to  an 
obtuse  point  at  the  stem,  which  is  one  inch  long  ;  colour  green 
ish-ycllow  ;  flesh  white,  sweet,  very  melting,  juicy,  high  fla 
voured,  and  good."    Middle  of  September. 

97.  CLiMTOif.   Man.  in  H.  M. 

Van  Moni,  No.  im 

A  second  rate  fruit  Mr.  Manning  says,  large  size, 
shaped  like  the  §ezi  de  Monttgny ;  light  yellow  skin,  flesh  soft, 
buttery  and  good,  but  not  high  flavoured.''  Middle  of  November. 

The  wood  is  stout,  and  dark  brown. 

98.  Calhovn.  Wilder  Mss. 

New,  and  recently  originated  by  Grov.  Edwards,  of  New* 

Haven.    It  promises  to  be  a  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  terminatinfr  obtfisely  at  the 
insertion  of  the  stalk.  Skin  usually  smooth  and  handsome, 
pale  yellow,  occasionally  with  a  pale  red  cheek.  Flesh  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  rich,  sub-acid,  or  vinous  flavour.  October  to 
November. 

99.  CoLKAE  NfiiLL.  Thomp. 

This  Is  a  new  variety,  lately  received  from  abroad,  where  it 
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boa  a  high  reputation.  It  is  a  very  handsome  pear,  reiy  pior 
ddctive,  and  of  most  excellent  flavoar. 

Fruit  large,  ohovate.  Skin  pale  yellow.  Flesh  white,  boti 
tit  j|  maUingy  of  high  ^¥our«   Ripens  st  the  middle  oi  Oi^ber 


Fig.  101.  Ihx. 
32* 
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100.  DuL.  §  Mod. 


The  Dix  i^,  unquestionably,  a  fruit  of  the  Jiighest  excellence", 
ind  well  dcsorves  the  attention  of  all  planters.  It  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  pear  trees,  j^ii  1  although  the  tree  does  not  come 
iHto  bearing  until  it  has  alUiiiied  consideraule  size,  yet  it  pro- 
duces abundantly,  and  from  its  liabit,  will  undoubtedly  prove 
remarkably  loog-lived^  and  free  from  disease.  The  young 
brmnches  are  pale  yellow,  upright  and  lender.  The  original 
Cree»  about  thirty-five  years  old,  stands  io  the  garden  of  Madam 
DiXt  Boston.   It  bore  for  the  first  time  in  1826. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  or  lon^  pyriform.  Skin  rough ish,  fine 
deep  yellow  at  maturity,  marked  with  distinct  russet  dots,  and 
sprinkled  with  russet  around  the  stalk.  Calyx  small,  for  so 
large  a  fruit,  basin  narrow,  and  scarcely  at  all  sunk.  Stalk 
rather  stout,  short,  thicker  at  each  end,  set  rather  obliquely, 
but  with  little  or  no  depression.  Flesh  not  very  fine  grained, 
but  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  melting  and  deliciousy  with  a  slight 
perfume.   October  and  November. 

101.  DuMoaTcaa.  §  Thomp.  Nois. 

A  very  excellent  little  Belgian  pear,  often  remarkably  high 
flavoured.  Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  dull 
yellow  marked  with  russet  patches  and  dots.  Stalk  nearly 
two  inciies  long,  slender,  planted  without  depression.  Calyx 
open,  set  in  a  slight  basin.  Flesh  greenish- white,  juicy,  melt- 
ing and  sweet.    It  keeps  but  a  short  time*  September. 


102.  DoYESiJxt,  White.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


Virgaliea,  of  Hem-  KoHL 

St,  Michael,  (if  noi^ton. 
BiiUer  Pear,  of  Fhiladeipkia, 
of  9t 


Virgaloo.  > 
Ber(;aloo.  \  gardens 
Yfllow  Butter.  Com. 
White  Btfiirr^. 
WliU«  Aittumn  Beorrl 

Dean's. 

Warwick  Borgamot 
Snow  Pear. 
Pine  Pear. 
St.  Michel. 


Dovcnnn  blanc 
B«urre  blanc 
Poire  do  8icnmL 

Poire  neige. 
Poire  de  Seigneur.      ^  of  the 
Poire  Monsieur.         {  French 
VaU'ucia. 

Ci'rnn  (]f  ScpteillbV0» 
Bonne-cnte. 
A  courte  queilS. 
Kaiserbirne. 
Kaiser  d'Automne. 
Weigse  Herbrt  BottorbiRie. 
JOeehaatsbirae. 


The  White  Doyenn6  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most 

perfect  of  auttimn  pears.  Its  universal  popularity  is  attested  by 
the  'jrc  ;it  number  of  names  hy  which  it  is  known  in  various 
parts  of  lilt'  world.  As  the  Vir<ralieu  in  New-York,  Butter  Pear 
in  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Michel  s  m  Boston,  it  is  most  commonly 
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known,  but  all  these  names,  80  likely  to  create  confusion,  sboiild 
be  laui  aside  for  *he  true  one,  White  Doyenn^  *   It  is  an  old 

French  varie« 
ty,  but  with  us, 
is  in  the  mo3t 
perfect  health, 
and  bears  an- 
nnally  la^-^e 
crops  of  .su{ir-rb 
fruit.  Oil  the 
sea-coast,  and 
in  various  old, 
or  exhausted 
flofls,  it  has 
lately  become 
so  liable  to 
ovacking  as 
to  be  nearly 
worthless.  In 
this  oase  it  is 
y  necessary 
renew  the 
elerilents  want- 
ing— probably 
potash  an'l  lims 
— and,  if  the 
trees  arc  ciis- 
eased,  to  plant 
healthy  ones. 
The  branches 
162.  White  Doyenni,  are  Strong,  up* 

right,  yellowish-g;ray  or  light  brown. 

Fruit  of  raediuin  or  large  size,  regularly  formed,  obovate. 
It  varies  considerably  in  ditferent  soils,  and  is  often  shorter  or 
longeron  the  same  tree.  Skin  smooth,  clear,  pale  yellow,  regu. 
Marly  sprinkled  with  small  dots,  and  often  with  a  fine  red  cheek. 
Stalk  brown,  from  three-fourths  to  an  inch  and  a  fourth  long,  a 
little  curved,  and  planted  in  a  small,  round  cavity.  Calyx  aU 
ways  very  small,  closed,  set  in  a  shallow  basin,  smooth  or  dell, 
cately  plaited.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  very  buttery,  melting, 
rich,  high.flavored,  and  delicious.  September,  and,  if  picked 
early  from  the  tree,  will  often  ripen  gradually  till  December. 


*  Yirgalieu  eeeros  an  American  name,  and  n  always  liable  to  be  coriroun<le<1 
with  the  Virg»uleii9P»  a  very  diflerent  fruit  The  Duyenn^,  fproiiounced  fiuxjf-an» 
nay,)  iiirmlly  dtnnshijit  b  probably  an  allusion  V  the  Dean,  Ly  whom  it  wasiinKi 
bcougtit  into  notice. 
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The  DoYEfTpfB  Panache,  or  Striped  Bean.  \s  a  variety  rather 

mort*  narrownir^  to  the  stalk,  the  skin  prettily  strippd  with  yellow, 
green,  rf  d.  nnd  dotted  with  broWD.  Flesh  juicy,  UielUllga 
but  nut  high  UavQurod.  Uutober. 

103.  DoYEiNjVEt  G&AT.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Gray  Batter  Pear.  Doyenn^  Gris.  Dicl. 

Gray  Deans.  Doyennd  Kouge. 

Gray  Doyenn^  Uoyenn^  Roox.    /Vbu.  PmL 

Ked  Duv en n^.  Doyenne  d'Aulomne. 

8l.  Micdel  Uore.  K'  d  Benrre.     >  tncorrectly 

Doyenne  Galeux.  Bcurre  ituuge.  \  qf  footc 

The  Gray  Doyenn6  strongly  resembles  the  Wliite  Doyen n6 
in  flcivour  and  general  appearance,  except  that  itsf^kin  is  covered 
ail  over  with  a  tine,  livtdy  cinnamon  russet.  It  is  a  beautiful 
pear,  ii'^nnlly  keeps  a  iiille  lor)<^er,  and  is  considered  by  many  , 
ratfifM  ilie  lim  t  ofthe  two,  but  in  the  valley  oflhe  Hudson  where 
bolli  are  remarkably  fine,  wc  do  not  pereeive  its  superiority.  Il 
is  much  less  known  than  the  foregoing  sort,  and  richly  deserve? 
more  general  aticatioji.    Shoots  upright,  grayish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  but  usually  a  liule  rounder  than 
the  White  Doyenn^  Skin  wholly  covered  with  smooth  cinna. 
moQ  russet,  (rarely  a  little  ruddy  next  the  sue.)  Stalk  half,  to 
three-iburtht  of  aa  inch  long,  cur?ed»  set  in  a  narrow,  rather  deep 
and  abrupt  ca^tty.  Calyx  small)  closed,  and  plaeed  in  a  smooth, 
shallow  basin*  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  very  buttery,  melt> 
ing,  rioh,  and  delicious.  Middle  of  October,  and  will  keep 
many  weeks.  • 

[The  tree  received  in  this  country  for  Doyemi  Boussoucky  and 
Boitouck  Nomelh^  have  proved  synonymous  with  this  variety.] 

104.  DumcoBB.  §  Thomp. 

The  Dunmore  is  a  lar^re,  and  truly  admirable  pear,  raised  by 
Knight,  which  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  strong 
growing  tree,  bears  exceedingly  well,  and  is  likely  to  become  a 
very  great  favourite.    Its  blossoms  resist  even  severe  frosts. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate,  rather  swollen  on  one  side.  Skin 

g'cenlshi  dotted  and  speckled  with  smooth,  brownish.red  russet, 
alk  stout,  one  to  two  inches  long,  fleshy  at  the  base,  planted 
obliquely  on  an  obtuse  end,  or  in  a  very  flat  depression.  Calyx 
rather  smslli  open,  sunk  in  a  mrrow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish* 
white,  buttery,  exceedingly  melting,  with  a  rich,  high-flavour* 
September. 
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fif.  163.  I^amion, 

105*    DvcHBsss  d'Anoo^leub.  %  Lind.  Thonqi* 

A  mai^ifioent  large  dessert  pear,  sometimes  weighing  • 
^ponnd  and  a  quarter,  named  in  honour  of  the  Dtttchessof  An- 

» 
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pnnl^m^,  and  said  to  be  a  natural  seedling,  found  in  a  forest 
hedge,  near  Anjxers.  When  in  pcrfl  ciion,  ii  is  a  most  d^lictous 
fruit,  of  the  hi;L,'he&t  quality.  We  art*  compelled  to  adu,  how, 
ever,  ihai  ihe  quality  of  the  fruit  is  a  little  uncertain  co  young 
standard  irees.  On  the  quince,  to  which  this  sort  seems  wntJ 
adapted,  it  is  always  fme.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  t«ic 
shoots  upiigiii,  li^ld  yellowish-brown,  and  ii  is  deserving  tiial 
in  all  warm  dry  soils. 

Fruit  very  large,  oUooff-oboTate,  with  an  uneven,  somewhat 
knobby  surface.  Skin  dulTgreeoish-yellow,  a  good  deal  streaked 
and  spotted  with  russet  Imlk  one  to  two  inches  long,  very 
stout,  bent,  deeply  planted  in  an  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  sei  in 
a  somewhat  knobby  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and  very 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  very  excellent  6avour.  October. 

The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  of^en  injured  by  the  excessive  . 
luxuriance  of  the  tree.    This  sbould|  in  such  cassb.  be  obviated 
by  root  pruning.   (See  pb  32.) 

106.   DucHEssK  p£  Mass.  Thomp. 
Dttchewi  ds  Man. 

The  Dutchess  of 
Mars  lately  received 
from  France,  and  first 
introduced  by  J.  C 
Lee,  Esq..  of  Salem, 
Mass.t  proves  to  be  a 
rich,  melting  pear,  in 
this  climate,  with  a 
peculiar  and  good  fla- 
vour. 

Fruit  nearly  of  me- 
dium size,  obovate. 
Skin  dull  yellow,  con- 
siderably covered  with 
brown  russet,  and  be- 
coming ruddy  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  inserted  with 
little  or  no  depression. 
Calyx  small,  stiff, 
closed  and  placed  in 
a  slight  basin.  Flesh 
very  melting  and 
juicy,  somewhat  but- 
tery, with  a  rich  arid 
perfumed  flavour.  Oc- 
tober and  November, 
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107.  D'Axoin. 

Ah^MonDimi. 
Mon  Uieu. 
D*Abondanco. 
Pdn  d'Amoor. 

m 

This  little  French  peftr,  onoe  considerably  esteemed,  is  novi 
little  cultivated.  We  have  sometimes  tasted  it  of  very  ricli  Aat 
voui.    It  is  a  very  fruitful  tree. 

Fruit  smalli  obovate,  inclining  to  turbinate,  the  end  taperirg 
and  swelling  regularly  into  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  Lut 
nearly  covered  with  red,  which  is  sprinkled  with  numo'.oua 
darker  dof^  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  loni;,  curved,  se^  in  a 
fiwollnn  b;ise.  Calyx  small,  nearly  level,  the  shallo*'/  basia 
havinrr  a  few  plaits.  Flesh  white,  very  juicy,  tender  and  melt- 
ing, with  a  sweet,  rich  flavour. 

106.  De  Louvain.  Van  Mons. 
Foim  do  Loimiii.  Nrnt^LuuL 

A  pear  of  the  finest  quality,  raised  by  Van  Mons  in  1827 
while  his    Nuraery  of  Fidelity"  was  at  Louvain. 

Fruit  of  mpdiunn 
size,  oliovate,  inclining 
to  pyriform,  and  taper- 
ing to  the  stalk.  Skin 
rather  uneven,  clear 
ligrht  yellow,  a  little 
marked  with  russet, 
and  dotted  with  brown 
points,  which  take  a 
ruddy  tinge  next  the 
sun.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  stout,  insert* 
ed  oUiquely  without 
depression,  or  by  the 
side  of  A  fleshy  lip. 
Calyx  placed  in  a 
Tory  narrow,  shallow 
bashi.  Flesh  whitti 
buttery  and  melting, 
with  a  rich,  perfumed, 
and  delicious  flavour. 
Ripens  the  last  of  Sep. 
tember,  and  lieeps  till 
l%.]«8b  i^Zmsoi.  November. 
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109.  BucHBSSB  d'Orleaics. 

Latey  received  from  Frarjce,  where  it  has  the  reputation 
being  a  very  handsome  fruit,  of  the  first  quality,  with  precisely 
the  Hftvour  of  the  old,  and  much  admired  tiansePs  fiergamot. 
Young  wood  light  green. 

Fruit  huge,  loog.pyriform.  Skin  golden  yellow,  dotted  ani 
atreaked  with  a  little  ruaaet.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  rich, 
aogary  and  aramatie.   Very  produottve,  and  ripens  in  OMober. 

IID.  DfiucBS  D^HAEOBifPOifT.  Thomp. 

IMUoea  d'AideniNot.  Idnd. 

A  melting,  buttery  p^ar,  one  of  the  new  Flemish  varieties, 
and  raised  by  the  counsellor  Hardenpont,  of  Mons.  It  has 
borne  for  several  seasons  in  this  country,  and  proves  of  rich 
and  excellent  flavour.  TliC  tree  is  moderately  thrifty;  shoots 
upright,  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse-pyriform,  with  its  widest  part 
aboYO  the  middle,  and  a  little  uneven  in  aurlaoe.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  cunred,  and  ael  rather  obliquely  in  a  nanoWi  ahaUow 
cavity.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  dotted  with 
numerous  small  gray 
dots  in  the  shade,  and 
somewhat  russctted  in 
the  sun.  Calyx  very 
imall,  closed,  and  pla- 
ced in  a  small,  uneven 
basin.  Flesh  buttery, 
melting,  with  an  a  bun- 
dant,  slightly  per  fa- 
ml,  and  rich  juice. 
Middle  of  October. 

111.  DuNDAS.  §  Van 
Mons.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  very  brilliant  co- 
louied  fillip  remarica. 
bly  handsome  ibr  the 
dessert,  and  of  rich  fla* 
vour.  It  ia  a  recent 
Belffian  variety,  sent 
to  this  country  by  Van 
Mens,  in  1831. 

Fruit  medium  aize,  ji^jml  n^to. 
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obovate,  inolining  to  turbinate.  Skin  clear  yellow,  eprinkled 
with  greenish. black  dots,  and  heightened  by  a  very  brilliant 

red  clioek.  Stalk  dark  brown,  an  incli  long,  stout,  inserted 
Without  depression.  Calyx  small,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
aeep  round  basin*  Flesh  yellowish  white,  half  buttery,  melting, 
with  a  rich,  perfumed  juice.  Pint  of  October,  and  keepa 
jiome  time. 

112.  £li2Abbth,  EDw;AaDs'.    Wilder.  Mss. 

Edwards'  Elizabeth  is  a  seedling  pear  of  great  beauty,  and 
liparly,  if  not  quite,  of  first  rate  quality,  raised  by  ex-governor 
Edwards,  of  New-ILivoa,  Conn. 

Fruit  of  mediuri)  size,  often  large,  obtuse-pyriform,  angular, 
and  oblique  at  the  ba^ie,  the  stalk  flrequently  planted  In  a  fleshy 
protuberance,  like  a  fold.  Skin  smooth,  pale  lemon  yellow, 
▼ery  fine,  and  of  a  peculiar  waxen  appearance.  Fleah 
wliite,  buttery,  slightly  sub-acid  and  good.  October. 

118.  EuzABBTK,  MANitmo's.   Han.  in  H.  M« 
.TsnMony.  No.l&4. 

ManninjT's  Elizabeth,  a  seedlintrof  Dr,  Van  Mens',  named  by 
Mr.  Manning,  is  a  very  sweet  and  sprightly  pear,  with  a  pecu- 
liar  flavour. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  ohovate,  shaped  like  the  Juliennp,or 
a  small  White  Doyenne.  Skin  smooth,  bright  yellow,  with  a 
lively  red  cheek.  Stalk  one  ineh  long,  set  in  a  shallow,  round 
cavity.  Flesh  wbfte,  juicy,  and  very  melting,  with  a  saccha- 
rine, but  very  sprightly,  perfumed  flavour.   Last  of  August. 

114.  EnwARDs'  Hbnribtta. 

This  is  also  one  of  Gov.  Edwards'  new  Seedlings,  raised  at 
New- Haven.  It  bears  most  profusely,  is  a  very  agreeable  fruity 
and  deserves  a  trial  generally. 

Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  obovate,  flattened  at  the  base, 

sloping  to  an  obtuse  point  at  the  stalk  Skin  smooth,  pale  yel- 
lovvisli  -inrreen,  with  few  dots.  Stalk  an  ^nc  h  and  a  half  long,  in- 
sprtfMi  in  a  vervslight  d*  {)rps.sion.  Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a 
shallow,  faintly  plaited  hasin.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  sub-acid 
and  rich.    Middle  and  last  of  August. 

115.  Enfakt  rEODiGE.     Vau  Mons. 

r 

Tbb  it  one  of  Dr.  Van  Mods'  seedlings,  widdi,  ficn  its  luumip 
Bnfiiot  Piodige— H0oni{er/ifZ  cAs2i-*RU]st  have  been  oontideral 
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one  of  hii  mott  lemarkable.  The  fruit  U  often  renwrkably  ugly, 
tnd  at  times  lemarkably  good.  The  tree  bears  abundantly  with 
us,  and  tbe  pears  Tary  muoh,  both  in  shape  and  quality — some, 
tiroes  indi^renty  and  at  others  first  rate»  with  a  rich  sub-acid  lla> 

voni  ,  brtween  a  BrownBeurre  pear,  and  a  Banana. 

Fruit  of  medium  size, varying  in  form^obovate,  always  narrow 
at  the  stallu  Slcin  rough,  and  a  little  uneven,  pale  tawny  ypllow, 
a  little  russeted,  and  dotted  with  small  specks,  gray  in  the  shade, 
and  reddish  ^mv  on  the  sunny  si  lc.  Stalk  one  and  a  half 
inches  long,  a  iittle  curved,  and  set  in  a  very  slight  depression, 
or  under  a  slight  lip.  Calyx  closed,  crumpled,  set  in  a  slight, 
narrow,  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  melting,  full  of  rich,  sub-acid, 
vinous  juice,  of  vrry  af^reeable  flavour.  Ootobefi  and  will 
keep  a  month.    Shoots  diverging,  dark-olive. 

116.  Eyewood.  Thompw 

A  seedling  of  Mr.  Knight's,  not  yet  iairly  piOTed  in  this 
country,  but  coming  to  us  from  Mr.  Thompson,  as  of  first  lata 
quality,  the  tree  vigorous,  hardy,  and  a  sure  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  siie,  oblate  or  flattened ;  skin  muoh  ooreiad 
with  russet.   Flesh  buttery,  rich  and  excellent. 

117.  PunittH  BsAirrr.  (  Lind.  Thomp. 

Belle  do  flanderi.  Imp^r&irice  tie  Fimnc«. 

Bouehe  Noavelto.  JowpUne.         I  inettradfyt 

BoMh.  Pondant  Da  Boil,  t  ^Mome, 

Bono  Sira.  Boecbpeer* 

Tn  good  soils  and  open  situations,  the  Flemish  Beanty  is  cer- 
laiiily  one  of  the  most  superb  pears  in  this  climate.  We  have 
seen  specinieus,  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  past 
summer,  which  mpasured  12  inches  in  circumference,  and  were 
of  the  finest  quality.  The  tree  is  very  luxuriant,  and  bears 
early  and  abundantly ;  the  young  shoots  upright,  dark  brown. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  fruit  requires  to  be 
gathered  sooner  than  most  pears,  even  before  it  parts  readily 
from  the  tree.  If  it  is  then  ripened  in  the  house,  it  is  always 
fine,  while,  if  allowed  to  mature  on  the  tree,  it  usually  becomes 
8ofl,  flavourless,  and  decays  soon. 

Fruit  large,  obovate.  Skin  a  little  rough,  the  ground  pale 
yellow,  but  mostly  covered  with  marblings  and  patches  of  light 
russet,  becoming  reddish  brown  at  maturity,  on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk  rather  short,  from  an  inch,  tn  nn  inch  and  u  half  long,  and 
pretty  deeply  planted  in  a  peculiarly  narrow,  round  cavity. 
Calyx  short,  open,  placed  in  a  small,  round  basin.  Flesh  yel. 
lowish- white,  not  very  fine  grained,  but  juicy,  meltinir,  ver» 
saccharioe  and  rich«  with  a  slightly  musky  ^iavour.  Last  ^ 
Septambe' 
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fig,  167.  Flmuk  BtoHtjf, 


118.  FonDANTB  Van  Mons.  Thomp^ 

An  excellent  melting  pear,  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mods,  and  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  Manning.    It  bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  deoressed. 
Skin  pale  yelloty.  Stalk  stout,  an  inch  and  a  half  lon^:,  planted 
ID  a  rather  deep  cavity.  Cilyx  set  in  a  pretty  deep  ba.siQ. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  ind  of  very  agreeable  fla* 
four.   First  of  November. 

119.  FoNOANTB  d'Automne.  \  Thomp. 
If  we  were  asked  which  are  the  two  highest  Javamred  peara 

•Thi«  18  the  pear  de»cribod  bf  Lindley  as  Belle  Lucrative.  By  tome  error.  Mr. 
IViOHwuit,  in  the  last  eiliUiio  of  Itie  CataJi^ue  of  the  London  UoiticiUnin] 

MMl^lHiMiAitlMlwoaaitoiliMiBot.  TbsyanftdiuiiasUf  ibsaasMw 

8  ♦ 
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known  in  this  country,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  name  th€ 
Srckrl,  nn  l  tiip  Fondanted'Automne  (iiii^iMifi  meltu9g»)  It  ist 
new  Flrmisli  pear, 
and  no  uarHpn 
should  [if  (icstilute 
of  it.  The  tree 
Is  of  moderate 
piowt!),  the  young 
shoots  long, ^yellow- 
ish ray. 

Fruit  Ynedimn 
size,  oboTate,  nar« 
row,  but  blunt 
at  the  stalk. 
Skin  pale  yellow- 
tsh-greeD»  slightly 
russeted.  Stalk 
little  more  than  an 
iooh  long,  stout, 
often  fleshy,  ob- 
liquely inserted  in 
a  slight,  irregular 
cavity.  Calyx  very 
short,  open,  with 
few  divisions,  set 
in  a  basin  of  mo- 
derate depth.  Flosii 
exceedingly  juicy, 
incltinjGr,  sugary, 
rich  and  delicious. 
Last  of  September.  fig.  !«.  nmimU  ^A^ilomiiM, 

120.  FoBMB  DB  DiLicss.  Thomp« 

A  new  Flemish  pear,  of  excellent  quality,  recelTed  from  the 
London  Horticultural  Society.  Young  shoots  stout,  upright, 
yellowish*green. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  rough,  yellowish,  a 
good  deal  marked,  or  nearly  covered  with  dull  russet.  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  smooth,  round  cavity.  Calyx  wide, 
open,  large,  projecting.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  somewhat 
dry,  but  sweet  and  good*    Last  of  October, 

121*  FiGUB  OB  Naplbs.  Thomp. 

Comtease  de  Frenol.         Beurr6  Bronz6e,  incomdly  ^ mmiL 
l)e  Vignt  PeUme.         .  Hg  F«sr  of  NaplM.  JiM. 

A  very  good,  late  autumn  pear,  but  infenonr  to  aeraral 
•thers    It  grows  vigorously  and  bears  well. 
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Fruit  of  rather  lai^  size,  ob1ong-(>jc»vate.  Skin  nearly 
coverod  wih  brown,  and  tinjjed  with  rod  next  the  8un.  Flesh 
buttery,  melting,  and  agreeable.    November. ' 

122.  FoRfiLLB.    Thomp.  P,  Mag.  Lind. 

Fnrelii^n-biriM.  i 
poire  rniite. 
Trout  |»ear. 

This  exquisite* 
ly  beautiful  Ger- 
man pear — called 
in  that  language 
Forellen-birne— 
i.  e.  trout  pear, 
from  its  finely 
speckled  appear, 
ance,  is  one  of 
the  most  at- 
tractive dessert 
fruits.  It  re- 
quires  a  warm 
soil  and  expo- 
sure, and  well 
deserves  to  be 
trained  as  an  es- 
palier. It  does 
not  appear  to 
have  succeeded 
well  near  Boston^ 
but  it  fully  sus- 
tains its  high 
foreign  cbaradter 
with  us.  Young 
shoots  long,  with 
few,  and  dark  co- 
Fjj.  IGO.   ForcUe.  lourpr]  branclios. 

Frqit  oblong-obovate,  inclininfr  to  pyriform.  Skin  smooth, 
at  first  green,  but,  when  fully  ripr,  lemon  yello'.v.  washoH  with 
rich  deep  red  or\  the  sunny  side,  where  it  is  marked  wiiii  large, 
mar^i^ined,  crimson  specks.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  sliizlitly  curved,  rather  obliquely  planted,  in  a  shallow, 
uneven  cavity.  Calyx  ralijer  small,  basia  abt  uplly  sunk.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  with  rich,  slightly  \*.ious 
juice,  beginning  of  Novemberi  and  may  be  kept,  with  carei 
tUl  Clifiatiiias. 
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123.  Fredkkic  de  Wl'rtf.mburg.  §  Van  Mon.  Now. 

VMeriek  irf  Wiineinlraif 

»t  is  rpmarkable  that  this  cxtmmely  hanHsome  anrl  vrry  fjcod 
dessorl  fnilt,  orij^  naied  by  Van  Mons  in  181*2,  shouM  not  to  tbis 
day  have  iouad  iu  way  into  the  large  oollectioa  of  the  Loudoa 


Wig'  170.   Vrtdtrxrk  tf  Wmrtaiimg* 

rTnrlicnUiiral  Society.  It  is  very  distinct  from  (he  Boiirr^  C»« 
piumont,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  coofouoded  in  tliis  oouii> 

*  'Ilie  NajMtieon  is  sometimes  incprrecUy  reiteived  undttr  the  mune  of  "  Wiir> 
•emberg,"  and  the  GlotU  Mororau  as  Rui  de  Wiurtonibeig,''  boUiof  wUeh  OMM 
Inm  alio  been  afipti^d  to  tbia  pear  in  Ameifea. ' 
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try — the  latter  being  very  smooth,  with  a  prom i rent  calyx,  while 
this  is  rather  uneven,  with  a  somewhat  sunkt  n  basin.  The 
young  wood  is  very  stout  and  blunt,  yellowish  brown,  and  the 
tree  hears  very  young.  (Part  of  the  stock  iii  this  country 
seems  stunted  ;  it  may  be  renovated  by  severe  pruning  back 
and  grafting  on  thrifty  stocks.)  This  is  a  pear  that  every 
amateur  will  cultivate. 

Fruit  lari^e,  one.sided»  pyrifbrm,  rather  uneven  in  its  aurlkee. 
Skin  deep  yellow  at  maturity,  with  a  remarkably  rich  crimson 
cheek.  Stalk  quite  stout,  rather  more  than  one  inch  long, 
curved,  sometimes  placed  in  a  blunt  hollow,  but  usually  thick- 
ening into  the  fruit.  Calyx  open,  laige,  set  in  a  shallow, 
slightly  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  white,  very  juicy,  melting  and 
sweet  i  and  when  in  perfection,  buttery,  and  delicious*  Sep*  % 
tember* 

124.  Fulton.   Man.  Ken. 

This  American 
ear  is  a  native  of 
laine,  and  is  a  seed- 
ling, from  the  farm  of  • 
Mrs.  Fulton,  of  Top. 
sham,  in  that  state. 
It  is  very  hardy,  and 
bears  every  year 
abundant  crops  o« 
nice,  small,  gray- 
russet  pears,  which, 
if  picked  pretty  ear. 
ly  and  ripened  in  the 
house,  are  of  very 
excellent  quality. 
Ripened  on  the  tree 
they  are  worthless. 
Young  shoots  rather 
slender,  and  reddish- 
brown. 

Fi  uit  below  medi- 
um size,  roundish, 
flattened.    Skin,  at 
lirst,  entirely  gray- 
russet  in  colour,  but  ^  l^l*  Attoa. 
at  maturity,  of  a  dark  cinnamon  russet.    Stalk  one  to  two 
Inches  lone,  slender,  planted  in  a  narrow  cavity.    Calyx  with 
long  segments,  sunk  in  an  uneven  hollow.    Flesh  half  buttery, 
moderately  juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  agreeable  flavour.  Seeds 
€omoressed,   October  and  November. 
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125.  G£ND£SH£iM.    Thomp.  Liiid. 

A  i'lemish  pear,  which  has  but  lately  come  into  bearings  bol 
promises  well. 

Fruit  lar^e,  obtuse* pynibrm,  a  little  irregular.  Skin  paU 
ffreenish-yeuow,  much  dotted  with  gray,  and  marked  with  a 
little  russet*  Stalk  an  inch  long,  obliquely  planted,  in  a  sHgnt 
cavity,  which  is  sometimes  swollen.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  nar. 
row,  irregular  depression*  Flesh  rather  gritty  near  the  core* 
daewiiere  battery^  rich  and  exoellent.'   October  and  Novembar* 

126.  Gbsbn  Pjkae  of  Yair.  Thompi. 
GneaYair. 

The  greea  pear  of  Yair  is  an  Buropean  fruit,  which  proves 

but  little  worthy  of  cultivation  here.    It  bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate  ;  skin  green ;  flesh  very  juicy, 
but  not  high  flavoured  or  rich.  September. 

127.  Gbbat  Citron  ov  Bobbuia.   Man.  in  H.  M# 
CStraaenMfneBsnlMhtgiwMtPaBeUila.  JtaoaGat 

This  pear  was  imported  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Mannings 
from  the  nursery  of  the  brothers  Baumann  of  Bolwyller,  on  the 
Rhine.  It  has  not  yet  fruited  with  us,  or  any  where,  that  we  can 
learn,  except  in  Mr.  M.'s  garden.  We  therefore  give  his  notes^  • 
with  the  remark  tliat  its  merits  will  soon  be  fully  tested  here. 
Yon nnr  shoots  very  stout,  dark  gray. 

"Fruit  large,  oblong,  yellow,  spotter!  an i  tin!zrtl  ^vi^h  red  on 
the  side  of  the  sun  ;  stem  one  incii  lung  ;  !](  sli  sujzary,  juicy, 
and  very  fine."  Tlie  specimen  we  tasted  was  a  little  coarse 
grained.    Ripens  the  last  of  September. 

128.  Harvard.    Man.  Ken. 

Bfwton  Epame. 
Cambridge  Fe&r. 

The  Harvard  is  one  of  the  best  and  moat  profitable  orehanl 
pears,  to  plant  in  quantity  for  nnarket  purposes.  It  produces 
enormous  crops  of  fine  looking  fruit,  which  U  of  fair  quality, 
and  commands  the  best  prices.   The  tree  is  remarkably  lianly 

and  vigorous,  its  upright  shoots  formin£t  a  fine  head.    U  origi* 
nated  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  seat  of  ITarvard  University. 

Fruit  rather  larr^re,  oblonir-pyriform.  Skin  russety  olive-yeU 
loW|  with  a  brownish  red  cheek.  Stalk  rather  stout,  inserted 
rather  ot>IiqueIy  on  the  narrow  summit  or  in  a  small  cavity. 
Calyx  »Jt  in  a  narrow  basin.   Flesh  whitCj  tender,  jntey  and 
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mpltinp^,  of  excellent  flavour,  but  Hablf^,  if  not  pickeu  earlj^^  tO 
rot  at  the  core.    Begiuniog  of  September. 

129.  H£N&¥  TU£  Fourth.  §  Lind. 

H«nri  Qnatra,  I%emp, 
JaoqutQ. 

This  little  pear,  perhaps  not  very  attractive  in  appearance, 
being  Hinall,  anriof  a  dull  colour,  is  one  of  our  greatest  favour- 
ites as  a  dessert  fruit.  It  always  bears  well — often  too  abun* 
dantly — and  the  very  melting  fruit  abounds  witii  (ielicious,  high 


f>%.17i.  Henry  IV. 

flavoured  juice.  Every  good  collectioa  of  pears  should  com- 
prise  It.  The  tree  Is  hardy,  and  the  branches,  very  thick  of 
foliage,  are  a  little  pendant.  Young  shoots  diveiging^  yellow*, 
ish-brown. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish-pvri f  rm.  Skin  pale 
greenish-yellow,  dotted  witli  small  ^ray  specks.  Stalk  rather 
rnorf*  than  an  inch  long,  sleuderj  bent,  and  obliquely  planted  oua 
slii:  1 1 iH  flattened  prominence,  or  under  a  swollen  lip.  Calyx 
small,  placed  in  a  shallow,  abrupt  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  not 
very  line  grained,  bul  uuusuiiUy  juicy  and  meltinfj,  with  a  rich, 
delicately  perfumed  flavour.  It  should  always  be  ripened  in 
Jie  house.  .  Early  in  September* 
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A  second  rate,  Belgian  pear»  with  a  pletflant,  perfitmed 

juice,  ripening  early  in  Autumn. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  often  rather  oblong  and  irrega* 

lar.  Skin  pale  rrrren,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  and  dotted 
with  many  gret  riish  and  russety  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more 
long,  rather  slender,  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  shal- 
low basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  not  rich,  but 
with  a  delicate,  peculiar  aroma.  The  fruit  ripena  from  the  laai 
of  Augustj  ior  a  mouth  or  more. 

131.  Heathcot.  Man* 

Gore's  Heatlicot.  Ken, 

The  beathoot,  one  of  our  most  excellent  native  pears,  will  al- 

ways  compete  with  tlie  h^st  foreign  ones,  especially  for  orchard 
culture.  It  is  a  hardy,  thrifty  tree,  bears  abundant  crops  of  fair 
fruit,  which  is  always  of  ri^ood  quality.  It  was  oriijinated  on  the 
farm  of  Governor  Gore,  in  VVallham,  Mrss.,  by  Mr.  Heathcot, 
then  a  tenant,  and  the  original  tree  came  into  bearing  in  1824. 
Young  shoots  upright,  reddish -brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  obovate.  Skin  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  with  very  few  dots,  and  a  few  rusi»et  streaks.  Stalk  an 
Inch  long,  planted  in  a  very  small  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  and 
•et  in  a  rather  narrow  and  shallow  badn.  Flesh  white,  buttery 
and  melting,  moderately  juicy,  with  an  agreeable,  vinous  flavour. 
Middle  and  last  of  September. 
• 

132.  HvLL.   Hot.  Mag. 

A  new  pear,  which  originated  in  the  town  of  Swanzejr,  Mas^ 
[t  received  a  premium  and  high  commendation  at  the  annuai 
exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  1843, 

when  it  was  first  presented. 

Fniit  of  mcrfium  size,  obovate.  Skin  yello%vIsh-p^reen,  a  rrood 
deal  sprinkled  \\  ;ih  russet.  Flesh  wlu'te,  a  little  coarsegrained, 
but  jneitiug,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  slightly  perfumed  flavour. 

133.  Huguenot. 

A  liuit  of  second  quality,  originated  by  Mr.  Johonnot,  of 
Salem.  It  bears  abundantly,  but  is  rather  dry,  and  not  worthy 
of  general  cultivaton.  Young  shoots  strong,  upright,  yellow, 
ish-brbwn. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  smo(^,  pale  yallow, 
iprinkied  with  large  round  spots  of  bright  red,   Stalk  fatli«r 
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■lender,  curved,  and  inserted  without  depress  on,  on  the  slightly 
flattened  end.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  nicely  rounded  basiD.  Flesh 
white,  finegniiiied,  half  breaking,  sweet,  but  wanting  in  flavour 
and  J  nice.  October. 

1B4.  HACON't  Ihookpaeablb.   Lind.  Thomp. 

Downhttm  Seedling. 

A  capital  English  fruit,  of  modern  origin,  raised  by  Mr. 
Hacon,  of  Dowaham  Market,  Norfolk.  It  is  a  hardy,  produc- 
tive tree,  with  rather  depending  branches,  and  the  fruit  is  of 
the  finest  quality.  Youug  iilioots  rather  slender,  diverging, 
olive-coloured. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  turbinate.  Skin 
slightly  rough,  pale,  and  dull  yellowi8h-green»  mixed  with  pale 
brown,  sprinkled  with  numerous  greenisn  russet  dots,  and  russet 
streaks.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  straight,  inserted  in  a 
broad,  shallow  depression.  Calyx  with  many  small  divisions^ 
set  in  a  wide,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  butteiy,  melting, 
with  a  rich  vinous  flavour.   Ootober  and*  November. 

189.  JoKomroT.  Man. 

This  excellent  native  pear,  which  wc  received  from  the  late 
Mr.  Manning,  originated  in  the  garden  of  George  S.  Johonnot, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  bore  first  in  1823.  The  fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  of  a  roundish,  and  peculiar  irregular  form.  Skin 
very  ihin,  dull  yellowish-brown,  and  obscurely  marked  with 
russet.  Stalk  short  and  thick,  planted  by  the  side  of  a  swollen 
protuberance.  The  flesh  is  fine  grained,  melting,  buttery  and 
very  goood.  The  tree  is  not  very  vigorous,  but  H  bears  good 
orops,  and  is  in  perfection  fiom  the  imddle  of  September  t6  the 
miadle  of  October. 

186.  Jakousib.   Dub.  Nois.  Thomp. 

A  very  unique  looking,  old  French  pear,  with  the  richest 
reddish-russet  skin,  admired  by  the  curious  amateur,  but  not 

by  the  general  cultivator.  It  makes  a  handsome  appearance 
on  the  table,  but  is  only  of  second  rate  flavour,  and  soon  rots 

St  the  core.     Young  shoots  stout,  olive. 

Fruit  ra'iber  large,  varying  in  form  from  roundish  to  obovate, 
and  more  fre(]urnily  pyiiform.  Skin  rouirh,  of  the  deepest 
russet,  ruddy  in  the  sun,  and  singularly  marked  with  conspicu- 
ous, lighter  coloured  specks,  which  aio  slightly  raised.  Stalk 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  planted  in  a  very  slighf; 
cavity.   Calyx  small,  set  in  a  rather  narrow  basin,    rlesn  s 
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little  ooarae  gnioed,  loft,  swoel^  and  of  plmant  ftmmr.  Lart 
of  8epl«iiber/ 

187«  Ju^ovsiB  as  VmmAf  VsNiitis.  f  Man  In  H.  M. 

This  exoelloDt  FfeQch  peftr,  was  imported  from  Yilmorin,  of 
Paris.  It  is  greatly  superkmr  in  flavour  to  the  old  JalouiAe, 
though  having  a  little  of  its  peculiar  appearance*  YotiDg  ahoota 

taprigbt,  lon^,  browniab-yellow. 

Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  tur- 
binate,  or  ob- 
tuse —  pyrifurrn. 
8kin  dull  yeliow 
and  grecii,  con- 
siderably mark- 
ed witk  runet 
'patolieaanddot% 
nod  tingedhwith 
a  red  oheek. 
Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  ael 
obliqnelyi  with- 
out depression 
on  an  obtuse 
point.  Calyx 
with  closed  and 
stiff  segments, 
set  in  a  shallow, 
round  basin. 
Flesh  white,  but- 
tery, melting, 
wiUi  a  rich  fla- 
voured juice. 
PinaofOoloben 

188*  Kmo  EnwiiKD's.  Thomp. 

JMioBui'f  HeU^,  Man, 

King  Edward's  is  a  lar^re,  and  very  handsome  fruit,  which 
was  received  from  England,  with  a  hi^h  reputation,  but  which, 
proves  a  very  uncertain  fruit  in  this  climate.  Occasionally,  it 
IS  of  excellent  flavour,  but  very  often  it  is  quite  astringent  and 
indtflerent.  The  tree  is  very  thrifty.  Young  shoots  stout,  up. 
light,  dark  brown. 

Fmit  largOy  pyriferm,  tapering  graduaHj  to  th^  atalk,  whid 
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IB  very  sliort,  and  inserted  without  depression.  Skin  rathef 
roughf  yellow,  a  little  mott]pd  with  patches  of  greenish  russnt, 
and  marked  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Calyx  small,  somewhat 
projecting,  basin  v  m  }  slight.  Flesh  jellowish,  buttery,  meit- 
iojK  and  good,  whea  the  season  is  favourable.    October*  • 

139.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jebsst.  §  Thomp. 

Looim  Bonne  de  Jersey. 
Lfinise  Honne  d'Avmnrhe*'. 
tii'urre,  ur  Bonne  iiouijie  d  Araudor^. 
Wlllian  tht  Fourth. 

Louise  Boonej 
of  Jersey,  is  ou« 
of  ytM.  best  new 
a9tumn  pears,  fail 
and  glossy,  e^EC^. 
ingly  julo^,  and 
well  flavoured:  it 
is  claimed  by  Eng- 
lish cultivators  f<)r 
the  Isle  of  Jersey, 
and  by  tho  French 
for  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Avranches, 
and  there  is  no 
doubt  it  originated 
in  the  latter  place. 
The  first  fruit  seen 
in  England,  was 
iBDt  to  the  Londott 
Hortioultural  So- 
ciety's exhibitioti, 
from  tlie  gardens  of 
Gen,  Gordon,  ol 
Jersey,  In  1830L 
In  this  country  it 
sticceeds  admira. 
Ujf  and  will  he. 
come  a  very  popu« 
lar fruit,  bemghar. 
dy  and  produc-tivc, 
the  tree  making 
fine  upright  shoots 
Fruit  large,  py- 
Flf.  174.  L<mige  Bonne  >f  Jtrse^f.  riform,  a  little  oiie- 

«ded.  Skin  sin  Kn[i  and  glossy,  pale  green  in  the  shade,  but 
overspread  witli  biuwnisli  red  in  the  sun,  and  dotted  with  nume- 
rous gray  dpts.    Stalk  about  an  inch.  long,  curved,  rather 
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oUiqueW  iiseitftd,  without  d^pMiion,  or  wilb  s  Aeshy,  enlarf^ 
bMO.  ual  jx  open,  in  a  rather  shallow,  uneren  hukk,  Fleeh 
|;reenieh. while,  very  juicy  and  mdlting,  with  a  rioh  and  excel- 
lent Aavottr.  September  and  October.  [This  is  very  distinci. 
fiom  theold  Louise  Bonne,  a  green  winter  mit,  of  third  quaUtf. ' 

140*  LoiM»a.  Ken. 

The  Lodf^e  Pear  is 
s  native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  is  undo rsfood 
to  have  originated  near 
Phiiadt^lphia.  It  is  a 
very  agreeable  sub. 
acid  pear,  and  has  so 
much  of  the  Brown 
Beurrfi  character,  that 
ire  suspect  it  js  a  seed, 
ting  of  that  fine  old  va« 
liety.  Ken  rick  com- 
pares  it  to  tb«»  8eckel» 
10  which  it  hsf^no  points 
of  resemblance. 

Fruit  of  medium  size, 
pyriform,  taprrinpf  to 
llie  stem,  and  one-sided. 
Skin  greenish  brown, 
Ihe  green  becoming  a 
little  paler  at  maturity, 
and  much  covered  with 
patches  of  dull  russet. 
Ekalk  an  inch  and  a 
Iburth  kmg,  obliquely 
planted  at  the  pdnt  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  a 
little  swollen  there. 
Flesh  whitbb,  a  little 
gritty  at  the  core* 
which  is  large ;  juicy,  Iig.  Lodgu. 

Riid  melting,  with  a  rather  rich  flavouri  relieved  hj  pleasant 
acid.   September  and  October. 

141.  MicHAUx.    Man.  in  H.  M» 
ConpiA  de  Jfkshsm. 

A  fruit  imported  from  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Baumann, 
of  Bolwyller,  France,  by  Mr.  Manning.  Young  wood  light 
green.   It  ii  of  medium  size,  and  nearly  round.   Skin  light  yel« 
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•  t  knrish  gihaen,  with  a  faint  blush  on  the  sunny  aide.  Calyx 

tf  open,  slightly  sunk.    Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  lon^,  rather  sleiv 

^  7  der?  inserted  with  little  or  no  depression.    Flesh  white,  half-but* 

*  tety,  juicy,  sweet,  but  aeoand  rate*   September  and  October* 

142.  Moor-fowl  Egg.   Lind.  Tbompb 

'  litdo  8mi*t  Egg. 

Koev^tt's  New  bwanli  1^ 

The  Moor-fowl  Egg  is  a  Scotch  pear,  very  hardy,  and  there, 
fore,  popular  in  that  climate,  which  is  cold  anfl  unfavourable 
for  the  pear*  It  is  a  third  rate  fruit,  much  like  the  Swan's 
E^^,  and  unworthy  of  cultivation  in  this  country.  [The  MooN 
fowl's  Fj'rrr,  of  some  Boston  gardens,  is  the  Swanks  Egg,] 

Fruit  rather  small,  roundish.  Skin  dull  green,  washed  with 
brown  on  the  exposed  Ride,  and  dotted  with  minute  russet  dots. 
Stalk  long  and  siender,  planted  in  a  slight  hollow,  or  by  the 
side  of  a  fleshy  lip.  Basin  narrow,  sliirhtly  sunk.  Calyx 
open.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  soil,  a  iiiiie  gritty,  juicy  and 
tweet.    September  and  October. 

143.  Marie  Louise.  §  P.  Mag.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Forme  de  Maris  LouiM.  Prinoefwe  de  Panme. 

Marie  CbrttieiiM.  Bnddick't  field  Sfsndud. 

This  truly  delicious  pear  was  orij^inated  from  seed,  by  the 
Abb6  Duquesne,  of  Belgium,  in  1809,  and  its  fruit  was  first 
sent  to  England  by  Van  Mons,  in  1816.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country,  along  with  many  other  fine  Flemish  pears,  about 
If}  years  ago,  and  is  everywhere  held  in  the  hii^hest  estimation, 
keeping  for  a  long  time  in  the  house.  The  tree  is  hardy,  but 
has  an  awkward,  rather  crooked,  and  declining  habit,  and 
very  narrow  leaves.  In  the  nursery  it  is  best,  therefore,  to 
graft  it  standard  high,  when  it  soon  makes  a  good  head.  The 
voung  shoots  are  oUve-gray.  It  is  m  pear  for  every  garden, 
bearing  very  regularly. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  oblong-pyriform,  rather  irregular  or  one- 
sided in  figure.  Skin  at  first  pale  green,  but  at  maturity,  rich 
yellow,  a  good  deal  sprinkled  and  mottled  with  light  russet,  on 
the  exposed  side«  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  obliquely 
planted,  sometimes  under  a  slightly  raised  lip,  sometimes  in  a 
very  small,  one-sided  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow 
somewhat  plaited  basin.  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  buttery  and 
melting,  with  a  rich,  very  saccharine,  and  vinous  flavour  Last 
of  Septamber  and  middle  of  October. 
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ng;  176.  Marie  Louue, 


144.  Marlb  Louise  Nova,   Yaa  MoDa.  Ken* 

This  variety,  was  sent  by  Van  Mons  to  Mr.  Manning.  It 
H^ill  by  no  means  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Marie  Louise, 
though  in  somo  seasons  a  very  goofl  fruit.  Col.  Wilder,  of 
IJoston,  considers  it  "  hardly  second  rate,"  while  the  Salem  cuU 
tivators  "  think  it  ao  excellent,  juicy,  rich  pear,  though  some* 
tunes  a  little  rough.''   It  has  borne  two  seasons  with  U8»  and  ii 
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enormoaaly  productive,  but,  even  with  thianing  ihe  crop,  it  is  an 
inditferent  fruit.  The  wood  is  very  strong,  and  dark  coloured. 
Fruit  rather  large,  regular  pyriform,  taperin;^  into  the  stalk. 
Skin  smooth,  yellow,  with  a  brownish-red  cheek.  Stalk  one  to 
two  inches  long,  rather  slender  and  curved.  Calyx  set  in  a 
shallow  depression.  Flesh  at  first  meltintr,  juicy,  and  some- 
times rich,  but  quickly  decays.    Last  of  September. 

145.  NiELL.    Thomp.    Van  Mons. 

Beurro  Niell.   Man,  ttlA  JC      Colmar  Bosc. 

Poiie  JSmlL  land.  Fondaata  du  fioia,  (iacorrecl/y  qf  mmO 

A  ^arge  and  handsome  Bel<^ian  variety,  raised  by  Van  Mons, 
frcn  seeds  sown  in  1815,  and  named  in  hynmv  of  Dr.  Niell,  ol 
E*dinburgh,  a  distinguished  horticuliurist,  and  man  of  science. 
The  tree  bears  plentifully,  its  quality  is  not  yet  fully  ascer- 
tainedf  but  epeolmens  obtained  here^  promiee  well.  Young 
wood  stout,  diverging,  gray. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform,  rather  shortened 
in  figure  on  one  side,  an4  enlarged  on  the  other— tapering  to  the 
stalk  which  is  about  an  Inch  long,  obliquely  planted,  with  little 
or  no  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellow,  delicately  marked  with  thin 
russet,  finely  dotted,  and  sometimes  marked  with  faint  red. 
Flesh  white,  buttery,  sweet,  with  a  plentiful  and  agreeable  juice« 
Last  of  September. 

146*  Napolbon.   Lind.  P.  Mag.  Thomp. 

MedaillA.  Chsilet  d*  AntiiclM.  I  huome^ 

Sucree  Dor6e,  (^mm;)  Wmtembetg.         }  ^ mate* 
Hoi  do  Uume 

The  Napolpon  is  a  pear  of  many  fine  qualities.  As  a 
tree  il  is  very  hardy,  thrifty,  and  bears  abundant  crops,  even 
while  very  young ;  and  its  fruit  is  exceedingly  juicy,  melting, 
and  agreeable  In  flavour.  In  poor  soils,  or  in  unfavourable  ex. 
posures  only,  it  is  a  little  astringent.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
and  the  shoots  are  upright,  and  olive*colour6d. 

Lindley  gives  this  as  a  seedling  of  Dr.  Van  Mon^-but  we 
believe,  incorrectly,  though  Van  Mons  first  sent  it  to  England 
in  1818.  It  was  raised  from  seed  in  1808,  by  M.  Liart,  gar. 
dener  at  Mons;  exhibited  by  him  before  the  Hoi  tic  ultural  So- 
ciety of  Mons,  which  decreed  him  a  medal  for  it,  [wh<»nce  the 
synonyme  M^daille  ;]  the  anginal  tree  was  then  purcha.  ed  for 
83  francs,  by  the  Abb6  Duquesne,  who  bestowed  on  it  the  name 
of  Napoleon. 

Fruit  prfMty  larc^r',  ob^n'^'^  pvriform.  (but  varying  more  than  al. 
most  aay  other  pear  iu  form.)    Skin  smooth,  clear  green  at 
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fir*?t,  but  be- 
coming pal0 
yellowish- 
preen  at  ina- 
tu  rit/,8li(;lit. 
ly  bri^  filer 
and  (iarker 
on  its  expo- 
sed cheek. 
Stalk  vary, 
ing  from  half 
an  inch  to 
an  inch  long, 
pretty  atCHit, 
set  in  a  slight 
depression  or 
underaswol. 
len  lip.  Ca- 
lyx set  in  a 
basin  of  mo. 
derate  depth. 
Flesh  while, 
melting,  re- 
markably 
full  of  juice, 
which  is 
sweet, 

8prif.'htl}  and 
excellent. 
Sliould  be  ri. 
pened  in  the 
nouse,  when 
It  will  be  fit 


ibr  use  in  September^  and  may  be  kept  for  weeks. 


147.  Nai«kbao«  Man. 


A  second  rate  fruit,  a  native  of  Salem,  Mass.  In  wood  and 
leaf  it  resembles  the  Brown  Beurr6.  Its  appearance  is  ordi- 
nary, and  it  is  often  rather  astringent.    Fruit  of  medium  8iae» 

roundish.  Skin  yellow  russet,  marked  with  brown  russet  in 
the  sun.  Stalk  set  in  a  very  slijrht  depression.  Flesh  juicy, 
mehir  ^,  but  rather  astringent  in  flavour.  Bears  abitndantiy. 
Uc:oDer. 


148.  ?ARADis£  d'Automi^e.  Thomp. 


A  newly  imported  pear,  and  the  few  specimens  that  we  have 
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■een  here,  so  strongly  resemble  Beiirr6  Bosc,  a<i  to  load  n*;  tr» 
suspect  its  identity.  The  following  description  is  from  a  fruit 
of  llie  present  autumn. 

Fruit  lar<TP,  pyrlHirm,  taperin?  into  the  stalk,  which  it  joina 
by  a  n»'sliy  hase.  Skin  dull  yellow,  rus.>rlecl,  a  froori  deal  like 
the  Brown  Beurre.  Calyx  quite  small,  open,  siiif,  set  in  a  shal- 
low basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curved.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  with  •  high,  rich  flavour.  Last  of 
September. 

149.  Pmk 

An  American  pear,  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  original 
tree  is  growing  in  that  interesting  place,  the  old  Bartram  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  near  Philadelphia.  CSd.  Garr,  the  proprietor, 
who  has  disseminated  this  tree,  informs  us  that  in  1735,  a  seed 
was  received  by  tlie  elfler  Jolm  Hartram,  from  Lord  Petr^,  of 
liOndon,  as  being  the  seed  of  a  fine  butter  pear.  Twmiy.five 

years  after,  ripe 
fruit  was  returned 
him  from  tltis  seed- 
ling—called the 
Petre  pear — which 
he  pronounced  su- 
periour  to  that  of 
the  original  tree. 

The  tree  is  not 
a  rapid  grower, 
but  produces  very 
regular  and  abun. 
dant  crope.  The 
fruit  has  much  of 
the  quality  of  a 
fine  Doyenn^  with 
a  higher  perfume. 
Young  wood  slen- 
der, yellowish- 
brown. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  or  rather 
large,  obovate. 
Skin  very  this, 
pale  yellow,  (sonie» 
times  marked  with 
greenish  russet, 
and  sprinkled  with 
russet  about  the 
I^vm,  AM.  eye.)    Stalk  atifl 
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an«i  strong,  abou.  an  inch  lontr,  stout  at  the  lower  end,  and  sd 
in  a  peculiar,  abruptly  natteii'uJ  cavity.  Caylx  small,  set  in  a 
narrow,  biji  siriooUi  basin.  Fle.sli  whitish,  fine  ixrained,  huttervj 
aii'i  vi  ry  melling  ;  vvitii  a  prrfumed,  slijjhtly  rniiskv,  hii^li  ila* 
vour.    Utitober,  and  if  picked  early,  will  keep  a  long  time. 

150.  Pitt's  Prolific. 

Pifl*R  Surpwo  Mnri^  Ken, 

HiUpsum  Juaria  L(iui»«,  {jMcornctljf  ^  tome  American  gardauLi 

An  Eni^lish  market  fruit,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kenrick.  It  was 
raised  froin  ihe  seed  of  the  Marie  Louise,  but  is  greatlv  iyife- 
hour  to  it.  Its  principal  iiicril  seems  to  us,  to  be  its  beauty  and 
surprising  fertility,  itslong,  thrifty  branches  bnin^r  literally  load- 
ed with  fruit  It  is  handsome,  but  in  flavour  it  is  third  rate, 
•  quite  poor,  and  aoon  decays. 

Fruit  gf  medium  size,  oblong-pyriform,  (sometimes  turbinate,) 
usually  shaped  a  little  like  a  Jargonelle.  Skin  yelloMr,  but 
nearly  covered,  in  the  sun,  with  browoish-red,  and  a  little  rus- 
aetted.  Stalk  curved,  fleshy  at  the  base  where  it  joins  the  fruit. 
Flesh  juicy,  soft,  sweet,  rather  coarse,  and  of  Indifferent  quality. 
September. 

[The  Surpasse  Marie  Louise  of  some  Bilropean  gardenSf  is 
the  Compte  de  Laroy,  a  very  fine  pear.] 

151.  Paquenot. 

A  new  pear,  introduced  from  France,  by  Col.  ^I.  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  It 
proves  to  be  a  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rrLularly  pyriform.  Skin  grern  at 
first,  becoming  dull  yellow  at  maturity,  marked  with  patches  of 
russet  at  both  extremities,  and  dotted  with  the  same.  Stalk 
long,  inserted  without  depression.  Calyx  stiff,  open,  set  in  a 
very  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  wiih  sweet,  nch^ 
and  perfumed  flavour.    October  to  November. 

152.  Pennstlyanu. 
fimitli^  Paunylvaiivk 

The  Pennsylvania  is  a  sppdlimr,  originated  by  J.  B.  Smith, 
Esq., of  Philadelphia,  a  well  ktio\vii  amateur.  It  is  a  hanrlsmno 
and  ^oo(\  pear,  of  second  quality.    Young  siioois  diverging, 

reddish-brown. 

Fruit  of  metlium  size,  obovate,  a  good  deal  narrnwnd  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  brown  russet,  nearly  covering  a  dull  yellow 
grou:id,  and  becoming  russet  red  on  the  sunny  side.    Stalk  as 
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Fig.  179.  Fenrisylvania. 

inch  and  a  half  lonsr,  obliquely  planted,  without  depression,  but 
a  fleshy  base.  Calyx  small,  basin  very  shallow.  Flesh  yeU 
lowish- white,  not  very 
fine  grained,  juicy, 
half  melting,  isweet 
and  rich,  with  a  hi<^hly 
perfumed^  musky  fla* 
vour.  Middle  and  last 
of  September. 

15S»  Princess  of 
Or&nob.  Lind. 
ThoroiK  P.  Mag. 

Princpsae  d'Oranp;e. 
I'nooesae  Ccuiqueie. 

The  Princess  of 
Orange  is  a  pleasant, 
cmp,  juicy  pear,  of 
second  quality.  Its 
Jong  and  upright  shoots 
bear,  with  us,  very 
regular  crops  of  rich 
looking,  ruddy  pears. 


lift  180.  FHnemifOmm 
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It  It  A  Flemith  Tariety,  imued  by  the  Oount  Gotommy  in  1802. 

Youncr  wood  lon^y  light  olive. 

Pruit  of  medium  size,  or  a  little  le88»  roundish.  Skin  cinna> 
mon  russet  in  the  shade,  but  nearly  covered  with  bright  reddish 
russet,  mixed  wiih  a  little  orange,  in  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  or 
more  long,  planted  in  a  very  slight  cavity.  Calyx  small,  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  pale  yellowish-while,  crisp,  juicy,  flavour 
vinous — sup;nry,  relieved  by  acid,  and  when  in  perfection,  ex- 
cellent.   October  and  l>iovember. 

154*  Pors's  ScAELBT  Majoe. 

We  have  discontinued  the  cultivation  of  this  pear,  a?,  thongh 
very  handsome,  it  is  quite  inferionr.  Fruit  rather  large,  obo- 
vate,  yellow,  with  a  brifrht  red  cheek.  Sialk  \on<r  and  thick, 
eye  rather  small.  Fiesli  white,  breaking,  and  rather  dry, 
Last  of  August. 

PopB*s  QuAKEE  is  another  variety,  a  little  better  in  quality, 
but  not  comparable  to  many  other  sorts  of  the  same  time.  Fruit 
very  fair,  middle  sized,  oblong-pyriform,  smooth  yellow.russet, 
juicy,  melting  and  pleasant.  October.  Both  these  pears  are 
natives  of  Long  Island,  N.  T. 

155.  Paillbait.  Van  Mona.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  Belgian  pear,  of  good  quality,  but  rather  coar^^n  grained. 

Fruit  medium  size,  turbinate,  inclining  to  pyriform.  Skin 
rouirh.  green  ish-y  el  low,  dotted  with  greenish  gray  dots,  and 
marked  with  patches  of  russet.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  very 
stout,  obliquely  inserted  with  a  fleshy  base.  Calyx  in  a  basin 
fdightly  depressed.  Fiesh  juicy,  sweet  and  good.  Early  in 
September. 

156.  Qqebn  of  thb  Low  CommiiEs.  Ken.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

Heine  des  P&p  Bas.    Van  Mons, 

This  fine,  lariie,  and  handsome  fruit,  was  transmitted  by  Dr. 
Van  Mons  to  Mr.  Manning,  with  the  assurance  that  it  was 
"  the  most  perfect  of  pears."  Without,  as  yet,  quite  equalling 
ihis  high  character  here,  it  provea  worthy  of  extensive  trial. 

Fruit  large,  often  very  large,  broad  pyriform,  tapering  ah- 
ruptly  to  the  stalk.  Skin  in  the  shade,  dull  yellow,  dotted  and 
nissetted  around  the  eye,  and  overspread  with  fine  dark  red  on 
the  side  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curved, 
and  planted  without  depression.  Caly.x  vr-ry  small,  and  with 
inr  dtvlaionsi  set  in  a  pretty  deep  basin.   Flesh  white,  buttei^ 


melting  and  very  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sub-acid,  finous  flavour. 
Barly  in  October.  » 

157.  QuaLETsm.  Tan  Monv. 

A  new^  mnd  odd*look!ngt  l^te  autumn  fruit,  of  the  first  qual* 
ftj,  reoevied  from  Van  Mons,  and  which  deserves  a  genera* 
trial. 

Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  Battened. 
fikiA  gfeenishy  nearly  ooveied  with  dull^  iron-oolouied  vmm/L 
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Stalk  abom  ta 
inch  anJ  a  half 
long,  and  set  with* 

out  de|>res8ion,  but 
with  a  peculiar 
fleshy  swelling  at 
its  point  of  inser 

lion.  Calyx  ex- 
tremely small, 
sometimes  abor- 
tive, set  in  a  nar- 
row, rather  deep 
basin.  The  flesh 
is  white,  buttery, 
and  melting,  rich, 
sweet,  and  per- 
fumed* Novem 
bar. 

158*  Bbinb  Caso 
USE.  Thomp. 

Queen  Caralinc. 

A  pretty  look- 
ing, European 
pear,  ripening  late 
Fig.  m  QuSOdme,  in    autumn,  but 

Goai^,  and  only  flt  for  cooking.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  nar* 
ro«'*pyrifbrm.  Skin  smooth  yellowish  green,  becoming  yellow 
at  maturity,  with  m  rich»  brownish-red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch 
\ong»  iBurved,  planted  with  little  or  no  cavity.  Flesh  white, 
crisp,  rather  dry  and  indifferent  in  quality*  November— and 
will  keep  fi>r  several  weeks* 

159.  Reuxe  DBS  PoiBES*  Thomp* 

This  French  pear,  with  its  fine  name,  unfortunately  proves 
very  poor  and  worthless.  It  is  regularly  formed,  and  hand- 
some— quite  distinct  from  the  Cumberland,  with  which  it  is  con- 
sidered synonymous,  by  some.    It  bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  rather  largo,  varying  from  turbinate  to  obtuse-pyriform, 
regularly  shaped.  Skin  smooth  greenish-yellow,  with  rarely  a 
very  little  red  on  its  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  fourth  long^ 
ilender,  inserted  with  little  or  no  depression*  Calyx  set  in  a 
ihailow  basin.   Flesh  dry  and  poor.   September  and  October. 
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160.  Rouss£LCT  DE  Meester.   Vail  M0118.  Man.  In  11.  IL 

Ferdinaal  de  HiBeiter  I 


This  is  a  seed- 
Unf(  oi  Dr.  Van 
Mons%  and  is  a 
Tery  excellent 
pear  in  this  cli- 
mate, the  flesh 
melting  and  su- 
gan%  though  a 
little  roufjh. 

Fruit  of  mpfli- 
um  size»  roundish, 
somewhat  flatten- 
ed. Skin  pale- 
yellow,  marked 
with  very  li^rht 
russet  clots,  and 
washed  with  pale 
red  next  the  sun. 
Stallc  an  Inch 
and  a  half  long, 
rather  slender, 
and  planted  some- 
what obliquely  in, 
or  by  the  side  of 
the  swollen,  ab- 
rupt  end.  Calvx 
large,  open,  pla- 
ced in  a  Tery 
dight  and  irregu- 
lar  basin.    Flesh  Fig.  1S3.  Rousselia  de  Mtester. 

jnicy,  melting,  sugary  and  rich,  but  a  little  rough,  which  does 

not  prevent  lis  beinf;of  excellent  flavmir.  October. 

Roussclet  de  Meester  is  the  name  bv  which  this  fruit  was  re- 
ceived,  but  we  suspect  that  it  is?  the  Ferdinand  de  Meestrr,  a 
larrrpr  and  bntter  pear  than  the  former  sort,  ^vhicll  was  named 
by  Van  Mons  after  his  gardener.  [See  Annale's  de  la  SocieU 
d'HorUcuUure.   Paris.  Vol.  15,  p.  362. J 

161.  Raymond.  Man. 

The  Raymond  is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  originated  on  the 
fkrm  of  Dr.  I.  Wight,  in  the  town  of  this  name,  ft  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  flavour  of  the  White  Doyenn^,  and  la  a'  produettve 
pear,  often  of«  the  first  quality,  and  if  the  tree  were  a  little  more 
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vigoroi^,  would  become  a  popular  yariet/.  IToung  shoots  veq 
■lender,  dark  yellowish  brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  shaped  like  the  Doyenni 
Skin  yellow,  marked  wiih  russet  near  ihesiaJk,  and  tinged  with 
a  little  red  towards  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  loaQ,  iosieixei 
with  little  or  DO  depression.  Ca- 
lyx itmnd,  firm,  open,  set  In  a 
shallow  btslo.  Flesh  white, 
butterji  meltiiig,  and  Teiy  ex- 
oelleiit 


103.  Rod 


The  Roetieaer  is»  we  belt otSi 
a  German  pear,  end  was  ie> 
ccived  from  the  nursery  of  the 
brothers  Baumann,  of  BolwiU 
ler,  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  likely 
to  prove  a  capital  variety*  It 
bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  ob- 
Ioii2;-py  riform.  Skin  a  dull 
yelio Wish-green,  with  a  red- 
dish-brown cheek,  and  whitish 
dots,  light  russet.  Stalk  very 
long,  nearly  two  inches,  irregu- 
lar, slender,  set  with  very  little 
depression.  Calyx  open,  but 
little  sunk.  Flesh  juicy,  a 
little  coarse,  but  rery  melting, 
sweet  and  delielous,  with  a  nSti 
jperfiime.  August  and  Septem- 


16S.  Sr.  Gbislain.  §  Thomp. 

A  most  esoellent  Belgian  pear,  recently  originated  by  If. 
Dorlain,  and  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  S.  (j.  Perkins, 
Esq*,  of  Boston.  When  in  perfection,  it  is  otthe  highest  quahiy, 
but  on  some  soils  it  is  a  little  variable.  The  tree  is  remarkable 
ht  its  uprightness,  and  the  g/eat  beauty  and  vigour  of  its 
growth.    Young  shoots  light  brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  pyriform,  tapering  to  the  stalk,  to 
which  it  joins  by  fleshy  rinr^s.  Skin  pale  clear  yellow,  with  a 
few  gray  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curved. 
Calyx  rather  small,  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Core  smdL 
Flesh  white»  butteiy  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sprightly  flavouir. 
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fig.  18ft.  SLGkiMlam, 


164.  SuP£BFOMDANTE«  Thomp. 

The  Superfontianle  is  a  fme  French  pear,  of  the  same  c\as4 
as  the  While  Doyenn^,  which  indeed,  it  strongly  resembles  in 
appearance  and  flavour.  Young  shoots  slender,  yellowish- hrown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slightly 
inserted.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow,  marked  with  a  few  dots, 
and  sometimes  marked  with  russet.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  fourth 
long,  set  in  a  slii^ht  cavity.  Calyx  rather  large,  in  a  shsllow 
haan.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  very  good.  October 

165.  St.  AnorIi.   Man.  in  H.  M. 

Imported  by  Mr.  Mannin<r,  from  the  Brothers  Baumann,  of 
Bolwyller.    A  first  rate  variety. 

Fruit  medium  size,  oliovate,  shaped  like  Henry  the  4lh. 
Skin  lii^ht  f^reenish-yellow,  somewfiat  doitefJ  with  red.  Stulk 
ahout  an  inch  and  a  quarter  lon<j^.  Calyx  small.  F'psh  \v}ii!e, 
fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  and  excellent.  Early  in  Sep* 
tember. 

j66.  Sullivan.    Man.  in  [I.  M. 
Van  MoQi,  No.  W. 

A  second  rate  seedling,  set  to  this  country  by  Van  Mons^ 
ttd  naniod  by  Mr*  Maaoiog.   Young  shoots  aleoder,  di«  ^i^gio^ 
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rodrnsh. brown.  Fruit  of  medium  sizr,  oblong-pyriform.  Skin 
pal-.'  ;.' reeiiish-ypllow.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  halt  long,  stniit, 
inserted  at  llie  tapering,  pointed  end.  Flesh  juicy,  meiliug, 
sweet  and  pleasant.  September. 

167.  SxiRiAN.  Thomp. 

This  very  bright  ooloured  and  excellent  pear,  comes  from 
Bngland.  We  think  it  worthy  of  a  general  trial  in  the  middle 
states.  Like  the  Passe  Colmar,  it  often  produces  a  second  crop 
of  fruit,  which,  however,  Is  seldom  good« 

Fruit  rather  lai^e,  pyriform,  a  little  one-sided  and  irregular. 
Skin  deep  yellow,  with  a  bright  rod  cheek,  and  streaks  of  li^ht 
russet.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  cunred,  slender,  fleshy 
where  it  tapers  into  the  fruit.  Calyx  large,  open,  and  set  in  an 
irrocrular  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  not  very  fine  f^rained^  crlsp^ 
with  a  rich,  high-flavoured  juioe.  October. 

168.  Stevens'  Genessre.  §  Man.  Thomp. 


Civ-^rns'-'V.    Pnm.  Meat, 


Fig.  186.   iStcMM'  Gtnctme. 


danl-gs^, 


This  admi- 
rable pear, 
combining  in 
some  degree, 
the  excel, 
lence  of  the 
Doyenn^  and 
Bergamot,  is 
reputed  to  be 
a  seedling  ot 
Western 
New  .  York. 
It  originated 
on  the  farm 
Mr.  F.  Ste. 
vcns,  of  Li- 
ma, Livini^s- 
ton  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Al:ii y  pLicC'l 
among  A  u- 
tumn  pears, 
it  ^frequently 
ripens  here 
at  the  end  of 
August,  a* 
rooog  tha  late 
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PruH  lar^,  roundish-obovate,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  reaem* 
oling  that  of  the  Doyenn^(or  Virgalieu.)  Stalk  about  an  inch 
Uma,  stout,  thicker  at  the  base,  and  fiet  in  a  sli<rht,  latherone- 
sidec]  depression.  Calyx  with  short,  stitF divisions,  placed  in  a 
smooth  basin  of  ooly  moderate  depth.  Flesh  wh'e,  half  but- 
tery, with  a  rich,  aromatic  flavour,  somewhat  like  that  of  Gan* 
sel's  Bergamot.   First  of  September. 

169.  Sylvangb.    Nois.  Thomp. 

Boriramott©  Sylv&nca. 

A  pleasant,  juicy  pear,  which  is  much  esteemed  by  some 
persons,  and  always  bears  good  crops  with  us.  Young  shoots 
stout,  upright,  dark  olive. 

Fruit  round ish'Obovate,  shaped  much  like  a  bergamot.  Skin 
rough,  pale  green,  with  a  slightly  darker  green  cheek,  a  good 
deal  marked  with  dark  dote.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  slender,  slightly  inserted.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  rather 
uneven,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  greennh-white,  juicy,  tender 
and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  agreeable  Aavour.  October, 
and  keeps  a  long  time. 

170.  SlIENES. 

A  new  native  pear,  from  the  eastern  states.  It  soon  grows 
mealy  if  \e(i  on  the  tree,  but  ripened  in  the  house  is  remark* 
ably  juicy  and  sprightly.  Fruit  rather  lartrc,  obovate,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  Henry  the  4th.  Skin  light  yellowish- 
green.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender.  Calyx  in  a  narrow,  taiiiei 
deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender  and  melting,  with  a  juicy, 
and  very  iiprightly  flavour.  October. 

171.  SiBULLB.  Thomp. 
Benzrt  SKtall*.  * 

A  new  fruit»  very  lately  received  from  the  London  Society's 
garden,  and  so  far  as  it  is  yet  proved,  of  very  excellent  cha- 
racter. 

Fniit  of  mofliiim  stze,  roundish,  flanoned.  Skin  pal(>  yellow, 
with  a  little  re  i  on  the  sunny  side.  JStalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
lonir,  set  in  a  sliallow  cavifv.  Calvx  closed,  basin  scarcely  at  all 
sunken.   Flesh  buttery,  melting,  rich,  and  very  good.  October 

172.  TncsirsoN's.  §  Thomp. 

This  new,  and  very  rich  flavoured  pear,  received  by  us  from 
the  Horticultural  Sooiely  of  London,  was  named  in  honour  of 

35« 
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Mr,  Roboit  ThomfMon,  the  head  nf  the  fruit  department,  in  the 
ScMiiolv's  frardon,  to  whoae  poinological  acum^'n,  the  horticnhu- 
ral  worU  Ts  so  largely  indeble«l.  It  is,  appropriatply,  a  iruiX 
of  liitih  merits  having  the  (|ualities  of  tlie  Tasse  Colmar  and 
Doyciiii6  somewhat 
cotnbiiipd,  but  with 
most  of  I  lie  richness 
jf  l!ie  forrnnr.  Tl  19 
very  produciivc,  and 
merits  a  place  in 
evpry  cullpction  of 
poars.  Youm;l;  shoots 
diverging,  yellowitih- 
oUve. 

Fruit  of  medium 
Bize»  obovate,  slight- 
ly irreieular  in  sur- 
&oe.  Skin  pale  lem- 
on yellow,  with  a  few 
tinall»  ruflietty  dots 
and  etreaks.  Stalk 
pretty  stout,  an  inch 
or  more  Ion n^,  insert- 
ed in  a  blunt,  uneven 
caviiy.  Calyx  open, 
fitifl",  ofien  wiiliout  dl- 
visitMis,  basin  sli<^htly 
sunk.  Flesh  white, 
buttery,  mellinrr,  with 
a  ricli,  sugary,  slight* 
ly  aromatic  flavour. 
October  aod  Norem- 

her*  Fig.  ]gy,  thoh^ikm^ 

178.  Swah's  Boa.   Thomp.  Lind. 


The  Swan's  E^^g  is  an  old  English  pear,  valued  in  Britain, 
for  its  great  hardiness  and  the  large  crops  it  bears  as  a  stan. 
dard,  where  comparatively  few  pears  succeed  without  being 
trained.  In  this  country  it  is  little  esteemed,  for  no  man, 
where  eo  delicious  a  fruit  as  the  Seokel  can  be  had  merely  lot 
the  trouble  of  plantin<;,  will  care  to  retain  so  ordmary  a  kind  as 
the  Swan's  Egg.  Branches  long,  upright  or  waving,  dariK 
coloured. 

Fruit  small,  oval,  inclining  to  obovate.  Stalk  an  inch  or 
more  loqg,  slender*  inserted  with  very  slight  daprassisn.  Skim 
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pale  green,  washed  with  pale  brown  on  the  tunny  side,  and  dmu 
led  with  brownish  specks.    Calyx  smalli  set  on  the  narrow 
crown  wit!)out  being  sunk.    Flesh  softy  juicy,  with  a  swee 
■ODiewbat  musky  flavour*  October. 

174.  SfiCKSL.  (  Coxe.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Sickel  IfiTrhiitiil  Iftimtol 

New-YorkBadChoek. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  American  pear  the  rich- 
est and  most  exquisitely  fiaroured  variety  known.    In  its  high. 

ly  concentrated,  spicy,  and 
honied  flavour,  it  is  not  sur* 
passed,  nor  indeed  equalled, 
by  any  Eun^iean  variety. 
When  we  add  to  this,  that  the 
tree  is  the  liealthieet  and  har- 
diest of  all  pear  trees,  forming 
a  fine,  compact,  symmetrical 
head,  and  bearing  regular  and 
abundant  crops  in  clusters  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  we  consider 
no  garden  complete  without 
it.  Infler(l  we  think  it  in- 
dispensable in  the  smallest 
garden.  The  stout,  short- 
jointed  ol ive-col  o  u  r ed  vv  oud , 
distinguishes  this  variety,  ag 
Well  as  the  peculiar  reddi8h-l)rown  colour  of  the  fruit.  The 
soil  should  receive  a  top-dressing  of  manure  frequently,  when 
the  size  of  the  pear  is  an  object.  The  Seokel  pear  originated  on 
the  farm  of  .  Mr.  Seokel,  about  four  miles  from  Philadelphia.'* 

*  Th,e  precise  origin  of  the  Seckel  pear  is  unknown.  The  first  pomol^nts  of 
Emop^  Iwve  pronouneed  that  tt  b  •ntlroly  diitimH  from  any  European  wiety, 

nml  itaaHinityto  the  Ruti^wclet,  a  well  known  Gerni  ifi  f'^ar,  haih  to  the  8uppu< 
ution  tttat  tlie^ceds  of  the  latter  (x^ar  having  been  broufilit  hero  by  aoiOi  of  the 
OrmUtt  pettlinf  netir  Philadelphia,  by  chance  prodii«e<rtliia  sopeiioiir  teedlin?. 
Hnwf'ver  rtiia  m  iy  h  \  th  -  foIIoiMn::  morrcuu  of  its  history  maybe  relied  on  as  au- 
•heotic,  it  liaving  been  related  by  the  late  venerable  liiebop  White,  whose  tena- 
t^y  of  mrntory  7t  wvll  known.  AboutM)  yeant  ago,  when  the  Bishop  wasa  lad, 
Jirre  was  a  well  known  sportKman  and  cattle  dealer  in  PliilaJelpliia,  wlio  was 
fiuniiiarly  kiiuwo  an  "  Dutch  Jacob."  Every  iieawn,  early  in  the  auinmn,  on 
remniiiw  from  hUahnotlnf  Vxciiniiomi,  Dutch  Jacob  regaled  hit  neighbor*  with 
peam  uf  an  unusually  delicious  flavour,  tlie  Ht  cret  of  whoae  place  of  growth, 
kowever.  h«  would  never  ratifify  their  curicwity  by  di«'ulging.  At  length  the 
lluliand  Land  Company,  ownini^  a  considerable  tract  south  of  the  ci^j  cGvposed 
of  it  in  |iarcel!<,  and  Dutch  Jacob  thennecured  the  sround  on  which  nw  favorits 
pear  tree  uood,  a  fine  strip  of  land  near  the  I)ela ware .  Not  long  after- 
kriid^  it  became  the  Cum  of  Mr.  Seckel,  who  introduced  thi<  remarJuibie  fruit  te 
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It  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  in  1319,  and  tht 
fruit  was  pronounced  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  ex. 
ceedti^  In  flavour  the  richeat  of  their  autumn  pears. 

Fruit  small,  (excrpt  in  rich  soils,)  regularly  formed^  obovate. 
Skin  brownish-green  at  first,  becoming  dull  yellowish-brown,  with 
a  lively  russet  red  cheek.  Stalk  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  slightly  curved,  and  set  in  a  triHifag  depression.  Ca- 
lyx small,  and  placed  in  a  basin  scarcely  at  all  sunk.  Flesh 
whitish,  buttanr*  vtfjr  juiogr  and  melting,  with  a  peculiarly  ricli» 
spicy  flavour  and  aroma.  It  ripens  gradually  in  the  bouae 
nom  the  end  of  August  to  the  last  of  October. 

175.  SuRPASSB  ViEOALiEU.  §  Mau. 


The  precise  ori- 
gin  of  this  very 
delicious  fruit  is 
not  known.  It 
was  first  sent  out 
from  the  norseir 
of  the  late  If. 
Andrew  Parmen« 
tier,  of  BrookljrOy 
under  this  iiame) 
and  iS|  perhaps  an 
unrecognized  fb. 
rpiVn  pear,  so 
named  bv  him 
in  allusion  to  its 
surpassing  the  fa- 
vourite Viffjalipu, 
(White  Doyeand) 
ofNew-York.  We 
consider  it  one  of 
the  finest  of  Au- 
tumn  pears,  de« 
serving  extensive 
dissemination.  I| 
bears  regularly 
and  well.  Young 
shoots  long,  up. 
right,  ye)k>wiah. 
brown. 


ng.  188.  AupoiM  Fiii(rl«M. 


fmMie  nou^  and  ft  reeehred  bis  name.  AfemarJf  the  property  was  adtl*»d  \o  the 
VMt  Mlsteof  IM  late  Stephen Oirard.   Hie  orig  nnl  tree  H  ill  exi»»!«,  (or ilul  a  ff w 

ypar??  atri.)  viL^oroii>t  nn  f  fruitfii..  Sp»'oim<?ns  of  its  p»Mr»  w^r**,  i|uite  lately 
exluUted  at  ibe  aonual  shows  of  the  Pennsylvania  Uorlicultiual  Sockty. 
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Fruit  rather  large,  obovatc,  somptimes  roTindish-obovate. 
i^kin  smooth,  pale  lemon  yellow,  with  a  very  tew  minute  Hots, 
and  rarely  a  little  faint  red  on  the  sunny  siile.  Sialk  railier 
more  iltaii  an  inch  lon<r,  not  deeply  planted  in  a  cavity  rather 
hi|^heron  one  side.  Calyx  rather  small,  and  pretty  Brm,  set  in 
a  slight,  smooth  basin.  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  fine  grained 
and  buttery,  abounding  with  delicious,  high  flavoured,  aromatic 
juice^  diflerent  from  that  of  the  Doyenn6.  October. 

176.  UasANism  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

The  Urbaniste  is  a  fruit  for  which  we  confidently  predict  ihe 
highest  popularity  in  this  country.  In  jts  delicious  flavour  it 
compares,  perhaps,  more  nearly  with  the  favourite  old  Doyeun^ 
.  or  Virgalieu,  than  any  other  fruit,  and  adds,  when  in  perfection^ 
a  delicate  perfume,  peculiarly  its  own.  Its  handsome  size  ana 
ap|iearance,  and  remarl^ably  healthy  habit,  commend  it  for  those- 
districts  where,  from  neglect  or  had  soil,  the  Ooyenn^  does  not 
flourish*  The  tree  is  •  moderately  vigorous  grower»  and  the  ugh. 
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'i  does  not  hegm  to  betr  so  early  as  eome  of  the  ofw  rarietlM. 
t  yields  abundant  and  re^rular  crops,  and  gives  every  indioatioa 
if' a  !on«;  lived,  hardy  variety.  For  the  orchard  or  garden  in 
Jie  middle  states*  therefore,  we  consider  it  indispensable.  With 
<o  many  other  fine  sorts,  we  owe  this  to  the  FU  mish,  it  having 
been  originated  by  the  Qonnt  de  Coloma,  of  Malines.  It  was. 
first  introMucpd  itito  this  country  in  1823.  Youug  shoota  up- 
ri-ili',  short  jointrd,  grayish  yellow. 

Fruit  ot  mrdiurn  size,  often  larjre,  pyramidal  oHovate.  Skin 
gmooih  and  fair,  pale  yellow,  with  gray  dots,  and  a  few  ru&set 
streaks.  Stalk  abuui  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  and  inserted  in 
a  wt  ll  marked  or  rather  l»roLi(]  depression.  Calyx  small,  closed 
aad  ^t  in  a  narrow  basin,  which  is  abruptly  and  rather  deeply 

sunk.  Flesh  whitf^, 
(yellowish  at  the  core,) 
buttery,  very  melting 
and  rich,  with  a  eopi. 
ous,  delicious  julce» 
delicately  perfumed. 
Ripens  from  the  last  of 
September  till  the  end 
of  November^  if  kept 
in  the  house. 

177.  Verte  LoNGlTB. 
huh.  Liud.  Thomp. 

Lnn;r  rireen. 
Muutli  Water. 
N«w  Autumn. 
lliiMtt  Flmiii. 

The  Long  Green,  or 
Verte  Longue,  is  an 
agreeable^  refreshing 
fruit,  remarkably  juicy 
and  sprightly.  It  also 
bears  most  abuodant 

crops. 

Fruit  long-pyriform, 
narrowing  a  good  deal 
from  the  middle  towf^a 
both  ends.  Skin  green 
even  at  maturity,  with 
numerous  minute  dots. 
Stalk  about  an  inch 
Fig.  191.  Verie  LongMe.  loDg,  Straight,  planted 

a  little  on  one  side,  and  without  depression.  Calyx  small,  set 
on  the  very  narrow  crown,  which  is  scarcely  hollowed.  Flesh 
white,  very  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  slightly  perfumed,  very  excel* 
lent  flaTour.    Last  of  September  to  middle  of  October. 
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iTiere  is  a  small  md  inftHonrTariety,  known  also  at  Aa 
Mouth  Water. 

VsaTS  LoNOus  PjutAcnftB,  (Ferfe  Jbnftie,  fiWasSi  Cmbttedi 
Smue,)  or  Striped  Long  Graen,' resembles  tlie  foregoing  in  all 
respects,  except  that  the  first  is  prettily  striped  wllji  yalloir  and 
green    It  ripens  at  the  same  time* 


fig.  19a  Yarn  Maitt  Lton  k  Cbn^ 


ns.  Yah  Moks  L6ok  Lb  Cubc.  §  Thomp.  in  Gaid.  Mag* 
This  new  fruit,  wluoh  has  of  late  created  so  muoh  ■sasation 
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in  ihe  pOfno]o;^ica]  world  on  boih  sicie:^  of  the  Atlantic,  has  Tx>rn# 
for  tho  firsi  lime  in  this  country,  the  pn^t  season,  and  iis  like  ly 
to  sustain  its  character  as  one  of  tin  iiv>st  dcdicioim  of  Au- 
tumn Pears,  *' conmbinin*;  the  properties  (jf  large  size,  handsome 
ap[)carancc,  and  rich  flavour."  Our  outline  is  from  a  i>pt  ciinen 
just  produced  by  Col.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  whose  standard  pears 
arc  uorivalled  in  New-Englaod. 

Van  Mods  lAoa  le  Clerc  was  originated  by  M.  I^n  le 
Clere,  an  amateur  cultivator^  of  Laval*  in  France,  who,  it. 
naming  it,  desired  to  couple  his  own  name,  whh  that  of  liis 
friend.  Dr.  Van  Mons^*Me  grand  prftlre  de  Pomona."  Its 
shoots  strong,  upright,  olive. 

Dr.  Van  Mons  himself,  had  previously  raised  a  lai^e  tointer 
fear  of  tolerable  quality,  but  very  inferiour  to,  this,  which  he 
had  named  simply  L^on  le  Clere,  [See  X6on  !e  CIcrc  in  a 
succeeding  page.]  As  this  was  known  by  many  as  Van  Mons'e 
L6on  le  Clerc,  it  was  naturally  conf9onded  with  the  Van  Mons 
L6on  le  Clerc — the  present  variety,  and  n  hon  the  latter  came 
into  notice,  and  u  as  i*old  in  En<^Iand  at  a  ^njinca  a  plant,  hun- 
dreds  of  the  inferiour  kind  w^re  sold  nndfr  ifie  same  name,  and 
contbunded  with  it.  Incorrect  grafts  were  also  Bent  to  this  coun 
try,  but  the  genuine  kind  has  finally  been  obtained,  and  proved. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovale.  Skin  yellowish,  much  mingled, 
with  brown  over  nearly  the  whole  surface,  and  slightly  russet 
ed  near  the  stall^.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  stout 
obliquely  inserted,  with  little  depressioiK  Calyx  small,  open, 
set  Id  a  shpilow  basin.  J^lesh  yellowish- white,  buttery  sld4 
meltings  with  a  rich,  sugary  flayour*  Oeiober  and  Norenfier 


179.  Van  Bubsn.   Wilder,  Mss. 

An  American  seedling,  raised  by  Gov.  Edwards  of  New. 

Haven,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Col.  Wilder  of  Boston.  Il 
is  a  most  beautiful  fruit,  of  ."second  quality  only  for  the  table, 
but  very  excellent  §ot  baking  and  preserving,  and  iutchen 
use  generally. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  rather  flattened  at  the  eye.  Skin  clear 
yellow,  with  a  rich  orange-red  blush  next  the  sun,  reoularly 
dotted  with  (jonspicuous  brownish  specks,  and  slightly  tone  Ik  •! 
with  greenish  and  lusset  spots.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  swoet  and 
perfumed. 

180.  WiiuABr  Eim^Mm\   Wilder.  Mss. 

■r  * 

This,  fruit  is,  from  the  same  source  as  the  foregoing,  and  pro- 
mises to  take  its  place  among  the  buttery,  auiuain  pears  of  the 
fbast  SMaliSt. 
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Frait  of  medium  size,  obtusd.pyrifbrni,  termiiwtiDg  ralber  ab 
ruptly  ai  the  stalk.    Skin  yellow,  and  at  maturity,  profusely 
dotte  d  witli  red  and  russet  points  or  dots  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
yeUowUh*whitey  buttery,  meltings  Yory  sugary  and  ricii.  Sep 
tember. 

*    181.  WiLBim. 


The  Wilbur  is  a  native  fruit,  which  originaied  in  Somerset, 
Mass.,  and  has  recently  been  brou<;ht  into  notice.  It  will 
not  rank  above  second  quality.  Shoots  slender,  yellowish, 
brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  dull  green  and  and  rus- 
seted.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  with  little 
or  no  depression.  Calyx  prominent,  basin  scarcely  sunk. 
Fipsh  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  ^lightly  astrin* 
gent.  September* 

,  162.  Wilkinson*  §  Man.  Thgn^. 

This  is  a  native 
pear,  first  brought 
into  notice  about  15 
years  ago.  The 
original  tree  grows 
on  th'  frirm  ot"  Mr. 
J.  ^\'i[kln.son, (Cum- 
berland, Rhodo 
fslnnd.  In  the 
iTiitiillo  states  it 
proves  a  most  ex- 
cellent late  pear, 
coininj*  between 
ihe  autumn  and 
winter  sorts,  wor- 
thy of  general  <mt> 
tivatm.  '  The  tree 
is  very  th rilly,  har- 
dy* nigttlar 
beal^lr'.  TheBhoefs, 

«re  lodgr  'nprighV 

Btout,  grf'(^nish-yel- 
low.  The  fruit  is 
very  fair.  In  the 
neigh  boi^iood  of 
F  'Stop,  as  a  ^triTid- 

gi'ii    Ire'^,    it  does 

uol  succeed  SO  well. 
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Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  inclining  to  OTal.  SkinsmooU 
and  glossy,  bright  yellow,  dotted  with  brown  points.  Sialic  mn 
inch  and  a  quarter  Ion;;,  rather  stoutt  inserted  with  llnle  or  no 
deproasion.  Calyx  amall,  open,  and  firm,  set  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  very  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  riob,  with 
a  dight  perfume.  October  to  D^mher.  • 

183.  WiSBiifOTmr.  (  Mao.  Ken. 

A  beantifiil  oval 
American  pear  of  very 
ezoellent  quality,  which 
is  a  native  of  Delaware. 

It  wag  discovered  there  in 
a  thorn  hedge,  near  Naa- 
man's  creek,  on  the  estate 
of  Col.  Robinson*  about 
50  years  ago.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive 
and  distinct  of  our  native 
dessert  pears.  Young 
shoots  slender,  diverg. 
inff,  reddish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size, 
ova1.oboyato,  regularly 
formed*  Skin  smooth, 
clear  lemon-yellow,  wuh 
a  sprinkling  of  reddish 
dots  on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  inserted 
even  with  the  surface, 
or  with  a  slight  depres. 
sion.  Calyx  small,  part* 
ly  closed,  and  set  in  a 
shallow  ba^^in.  Flesh 
white,  very  juicy,  melt- 
ing, sweet  and  agreea. 
hie.  Middle  of  Septem- 
r«.  m.  WSMM^fiMk  ber. 

184.  Tat.  Lfaid»  Thbmp. 

Yotte. 

A  Duldi  peart  leceatly  introdncedi  which  is  said  to  be  a  very 
*  The  original  trte  it  Mid  to  b«stiUiteiidiQg,aaibssis  14  Is  MbaMs 
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meltent  Tai^ety,  and  a  rery  abundant  bearer.  The  trees  have 
•lamler,  drooping  branches.  * 

Fruit  rather  small,  turbinate,  inclining  to  pyriform,  and  a  lit* 
tie  compressed  on  its  sides.  Skin  dense  brown  russcvt,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  round,  gray  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender, 
and  planted  obliquely,  without  depression*  Calyx  very  small, 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Fle^ih  wliitei  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
•  sugary,  perfumed  flavour.  September. 


Clou  IJL  WmierTmun. 


165»  AlffGOBA. 

This  pear,  recently  introduced  into  the  United  States,  pur- 
ports to  confie  from  the  town  of  Angora,  near  Constantinople^ 

anH  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  larfrest  and  most  dplicions 
winter  pears  of  the  latter  city.  The  fruit  is  said  to  weii^h  from 
two  to  five  pounds,  to  be  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek,  to  have  a 
crisp  flesh  and  sprightly  flavour,  and  to  keep  till  May.  It  will 
no  doubt  bear  the  coming  season,  and  it  is  doubtful,  takin^^  into 
account  the  difference  of  climate  in  Turkey,  whether  it  proves 
much  more  than  a  good  cooking  pear  here.*  Spurious  sorts 
have  been  sold  for  the  Angora — such  as  the  Pound  Pear  and 
Catillac  ;  and  we  are  inclii^  to  believe  that  the  latter  sort  is 
whei  has  beea  received  in  this  countiy  as  Uie  true  Angora* 

186.  fistraai  D^AuilBBRa.  ^  Thomp.  Lind. 

Pile  d'Arembdif.  P'Arembeig  Padsit. 

DHielisiBsi.  L'Oipbtllne. 
4r^iTWir  Pttf^tiTHifT        Fownlt  Aim  tTrphnlhiiii 

The  Beurr6  d'Aremberg  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  of  winter 
dessert  pears  in  our  climate.  It  is  a  fine,  large  fruit,  very 
high  flavoured,  bears  most  abundantly,  and  always  keeps  and 
matures,  with  perhaps  less  care  than  any  other  winter  fruit  in 
the  house.  Its  flavour  is  of  the  rich  vinous  kind — sugar,  mincf. 
led  with  acid — and,  when  in  perfection,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
pine  apple.  This  vinous  flavour  is  not  so  agreeable  to  some 
persons  as  the  sugary,  and  such  will  prefer  the  Winter  Nclis 
and  Oldut  Horceau  to  the  present  variety. 

The  Beurr6  d'Aremberg  was  raised,  not  long  since,  by  the 
Abb6  Deaohamps,  in  the  gardec  of  the  Hospice  des  Orphelineiy 

*  We  notice,  vines  writing  the  above,  that  two  sorts  tntrodncpd  into  the  PSilt 
fsniena  from  Constantinnp^  under  lIUl  muse  have  bomflj  stid  buUl  sis  VSiy  im 
aiAexwt,  OM  being  Uie  Catiliac. 
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at  Enghpin.  Noisette,  the  French  nurseryman,  having  intra, 
ducf^i,  about  the  eatne  time,  another  fine  pear  from  the  garJev 
of  the  Duke  of  A  rem  berg,  gave  it  the  name  of  Beurr6  d'Arem« 
berg.  This  latter  pear  proved  to  be  the  Glout  Morceau,  and 
hence  araae  the  ooofuaion,  which  atill,  in  some  measure,  exiata 
between  the  Englbb  and  French  works  respecting  it-*the 
Rourr4  d'Aremoerg  of  many  French  catalogues,  he'in^  the 
Glout  Morcrau.  The  two  sorts  are,  howaver,  easily  disiio- 
guished.  The  fruit  of  the  d'Aremberg  has  a  short,  or  thicker 
stalk,  usually  bent  to  one  side  ;  its  flavour  is  vinous,  instead  ot 
siin;ary,  an'I  its  wood  is  stron«;pr,  with  more  deeply  serratod 
Iravps.  Branches  clear  yeliowkih-browui  dotted  with  pale 
speciui. 


Fig.  195.    BeurH  dWremberg. 

Fruit  obovate,  but  narrowing  a  good  deal  to  tbe  stalk.  Skin 
thick,  rather  uneven,  pale  ^reenish-yellow,  becoming  yellow  at 
'   maturity,  with  many  tracings  and  spots  of  light  russet.  Stalk 
ohort,  half  an  inch,  to  an^  inch  lon^,  thick,  and  very  fleshy 
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cspocially  where  it  joins  the  fruit,  anfl  usually  platiied  very 
ohl i<ji]cly.  Calyx  slioit  himI  Siuali,  set  in  a  drcp  ba^in.  Fle-sh 
while,  buttery,  and  melting,  with  an  abundant,  ricli,  delicious 
vinous  juice.  December. 

1S7.  BRtrsitg,  Easter.   P.  Mag.  Thoinp. 

Bergamott*  de  la  Pentecote.  Betirro  PumM« 

Beiiri^  de  la  Peiite<4l».  Philippe  de  Pfiquef. 

Beiirrc  d'Hiver  de  BmieUei.  B«  zi  (Jiatimonielie  trei-glOi' 

Doyenne  d'Hiver.  Cbaumontel  tree  grut. 

Doy«nn^  du  Primampa.  Canning. 

Beurre  Roufrf.  SejgDenr  d*IIim. 

Du  P&tre. 

The  Raster  Beurr6  is  considered  abroad,  one  of  the  very 
best  late  winter  or  spring  pears.  It  seenis  to  require  a  rather 
warmer  climate  than  that  of  the  eastern  states,  to  arrive  at  full 
perfection,  and  has  diaappoijited  the  expectation  of  many  culti* 


Fig.  196.   EaxUr  Deurri 
30* 
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vators.  It  hears  well  here,  but  is  rather  variable  in  quality 
In  good  seasons,  if  packed  away  in  boxes  and  ripened  off*  in  a 
warm  room,  it  is  a  delicious,  melting,'  buttery  fruit.  The  tree 
grows  upright,  and  thriflily,  with  reddish  yellow  shoots.  It 
requires  a  warm  exposure  and  a  rich  soil,  to  give  fine  frail  M 
an  open  standard  tree. 

Fruit  large,  roundlsh-obovate,  often  rather  square  in  figure. 
Skin  yellowish-green,  sprinkled  with  many  russetty  dots,  and 
some  russet,  which  give  it  a  brownish  cheek  in  some  specimens* 
Stalk  rather  short,  stout,  planted  in  an  abruptly  sunken,  obtuse 
carity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  but  little  sunk  among  the  plaited 
folds  of  the  angular  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  very 
buttery,  melting,  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  rich  fiavour. 

188.  Beures  Gbis  o'Hitxe  Nouv£AU«  Thomp. 

A  new  variety,  which  comes  to  us  from  France,  with  a  high 
re^tuiaiion,  as  oik*  of  the  best  of  all  late  pears.  It  is  just  in- 
troduced into  ihis  country. 

Fruit  largf^,  almost  round.  Skin  rather  smooth,  entirely  rus- 
ieted  and  having  a  aliglit  ired  tinge  on  the  sunny  side.  Stiilk 
very  thick  and  short,  inserted  in  a'  slight  cavity.  Calyx  very 
sftiall,  basin  slightly  sunken.  Flesh  white,  very  melting  and 
fine  grained,  wfth  an  abundant,  sugary,  slightly  perfumed 
juice,  rather  richer,  but  aomewhat  resembling  a  fine  Brown 
tftturro*  February. 

189.  BsuRsfe,  Mollbtt's  GnEnssr.  Thomp.* 

l^ilet*8  Guemaejr  Chaumontell^.  Km, 

Mollect's  Guernsey  Beurf6  Is  a  new  English  variety,  raised 
by  Charles  Mollet,  Esq.,  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey  ;  it  has  the 
reputation  of  a  fruit  of  the  highest  quality,  **  very  melting  and 
buttery,  with  a  very  rioh  Chaumontel  flavour."   Its  adaptation 

to  our  climate  remains  yet  to  be  proved. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  ovaKpyrifbrm — there  being  often  a 
remarkable  extension,  or  prolonged  neck  of  the  fruit  where  it 
unites  with  the  stalk.  Skin  rather  uneven,  yellow  and  yel. 
lowi^^h.g^een,  nearly  covered  on  one  side  with  dark  cinnamon 
brown  russet,  in  stripes  and  tracintrs.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
pretty  stout,  and  planted  in  the  fleshy  extended  neck  of  the 
fruit.  Calyx  large,  with  widely  expanded  divisions,  aiid 
placed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  exceedingly  melt- 
ing ttiid  buttery,  wuh  a  rich  vinous  flavour.  December. 

*  In  Gardener'*  Chnoide,  1843,  p.  37  and  6ft. 
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190.  BbctrbI:  Rancs.  §  Thomp. 

Bearr^  Ranee.    Lind.  Beurrt  rte  Flindre. 

Hurdenpont  du  Priutemps.      Jtwephine,  incorrectly  of  some.  . 
Beurre  Epine.  B«nrii  de  Ranz. 

The  Beuri4 
Ranee  is  con^U 
dered  by  all 
English  cultiva* 
ton,  the  best 
very  late  pea? 
yet  generally 
known.  With 
us  it  is  in  eating 
linom  Marcih  to 
May,  ripening 
in  siicce^sion  if 
brought  in  sepa- 
rate  parcels 
from  a  cool  to  a 
warm  apart- 
ment, ft  is  not  a 
handboine  fruit, 
always  remain- 
ing green  and 
rather  rough| 
but  its  long  kepp* 
ing  quality  reil* 
dera  it  am  iodia. 
pensable  varietjr 
in  every  good 
jjarden.  In  New 
England  itdoee 
not  mature  well, 
and  is  frequent- 
ly second  rate. 
It  is  excellent 
hern,  and  still 
belief  farther 

Fi!^.  VJl.    Bcurri  Ranee,         '  south.  '*  The 

frof>d  h  brownish-yellow,  slranr(rling  in  growth,  atid  rather  pen- 
dulous wh(  n  in  bearing,  and  when  the  tree  has  atiained  a  mode- 
rate size  it  bears  well. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse  pyriform.  Skin  dark  green, 
even  at  maluriiy,  rutiier  tliiclv,  and  dotted  with  numerous 
russet  specks.  Stalk  rather  slender,  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  set  in  a  slight,  blunt  depression,  or  often  without  any  cavity. 
Calyx  quite  small,  and  set  in  a  basin  very  little  sunk.  Flesh 
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groenisn-white,  moUiiig,  a  little  gritty  at  the  core,  fuU  of  sweel;, 

rich  jtJM*^,  of  e.\coll<  fit  flavour.* 

This  is  a  PhMiiish  p«^ar,  raised  hv  M.  ILirdniiporit,  of  \fon5?. 
Its  name  is,  puip^  rly,  Beurrt  de  Ranee,  from  tl)e  Daaie  of  iIm 
village  in  which  it.  was  raised,  near  Moas. 

191.  Be(7&B£  Bkonzke.  Thomp. 

This  pear  lias  as  yet,  only  proved  second  rate  with  us.  Fruit 
pretty  large,  roundish.  Skin  rough-ish,  greeui;$h,  nearly  covered 
with  dull  ruMot,  becoming  red  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  or 
more  lon^,  slirrhtly  inserted.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy  and 
sureeU  of  tolerable  flairour. 

.  [The  Beurf^  Eronz^  of  some  Boston  gardensi  is  the  Figue 
de  Naples.] 

192.  Bbzi  Vabt.   Thomp.  Lind. . 

The  Bezi  Vaet  has  been  considerably  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try, but  is  not  generally  consid*^rpd  more  tlian  a  ^ood  second 
rate  pear.    The  yoiin;^  shoots  are  upriL'ht,  1on;z,  dark  coloured. 

Fruit  ot  medium  size,  obovate,  narrowin?^  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
rouj^h-ish,  pale  green,  becominiT  yellowish,  with  many  russelty 
fi{K)i»  and  a  brownish  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  lonfT,  in- 
sened  in  a  sli«rht  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh 
yelluu  ish -white,  mailing,  juicy,  witli  a  sweet,  souiewliat  per- 
lumed  flavour.    November  to  January. 

193.  Bhoou  Pahk.  Thomp. 

This  new  pear,  m  seedling  of  Mr.  Knight's,  oomes  to  us  wiii 
»  high  reputatio^i "  partaking,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the 
IhiTour  of  the  melon  and  pine  apple."  Fruit  of  nnedium  sisse, 
roundish.  Skin  brown,  flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  perfumed 
and  delioknis*  Shoots  strong,  diverging,  dark  brown.  Decem- 
ber to  January. 

194.  Bbzxd'HIsj.  Thomp. 
Puii  Huyal- 

FnuisiWwiis  RamsIbiiMb 

This  is  a  very  excellent,  winter  stewing  pear,  which  bears 

*As  wa  have  stated  b^fhre«  a  great  deal  depends  on  tin  mode  of  keeping  win. 
impemn.  iliayara  best  v^  ht•n  packed  in  small  boxes  or  kegs,  wuh  layeis  ol 
|)apt?r  between  tlipm  Tli  hfix*  s  sfiould  bo  kept  in  a  rc>ol,tlry  ct^Hnr  or  tmr- 
ffl,  five  imn\  frost,  nil  within  two  or  three  weeksof  lUe  sf  a«on  of  tlieir  maturity, 
wlif'n  tliey  should  be  brou<;ht  into  a  etwet  or  roum  of  warm  temperature  to  ripeu. 
Ill  ihi^way  the  fruit  will  nUd'n  h  mtich  higher  Aavoar  tbMi  it' ripanad  ia  ths 
ordmary  way*  and  without  t>hnvoiiiug. 
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mojit  abundantly.    It  is  of  no  value  for  the  dessert,  but  ^ould" 
probably  prove  a  £:ood  nnarket  fruit   It  derives  its  name  from  the 
forest  of  H6ri  in  Bretagno. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-vcllow,  with 
a  red<iish  blush.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  iialt'  long,  slender,  curved. 
Calyx  open,  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  free  from 
grit,  with  au  amse-like  flavour.  Fit  for  cooking  from  October 
to  January, 

195.  Black  WoacBsnR.  §  Thomp. 

Black  Pear  of  Worcester.  LmL  Jim.  * 
Fktfkinsao'ti  Warden. 

A  very  profiiable  market  fruit,  bearing  always  heavy  crops  of 
kitchen  pears,  which  are  esteemed  for  cooking.  The  branches 
loolme  downwards  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit  Young  shoots 
dark  olive,  diverging.  Fruit  large,  obovate  or  obloiu;,  Skia 
thick,  rougli  green,  nearly  covered  with  dark  russet.  Stalk  one 
half  to  an  inch  long,  stout,  planted  with  but  little  depression* 
Calyx  small,  and  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  hard  and 
coarse,  but  stews  and  bakes  well.   November  to  February. 

106.  Beboamot,  Eastsk.   Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Bergamotte  de  Paques.  JhH^         Winter  liergamot. 
Berganiotie  d*Hiver.  Paddnnctun. 
B<  r^!am otte  Je  Biigi.  Royul  l^irfiqg. 

Befgamotte  de  Toolouae.  TwUng. 
JlobeR^  Keeping. 

The  Easter  Ber^mot  is  a  second  rate,  winter  dessert  pear* 
but  it  is  one  that  we  consider  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  It 
bears,  with  us,  very  large  crops  of  handsome  pears,  which  are 
very  tender,  excellent  stewing  pears,  all  winter,  and  keep  ad« 
mirably  till  late  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  agreeable  for  the 
table.  It  is  much  inferiour  to  the  Easter  Beurr6  for  eating,  and 
It  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  variety  by  the  rotmder  form 
and  lij^rhter  colour  of  its  fruit,  as  wel!  .i^  the  greenish  hue  of  tbo 
young  shoots.    It  is  a  thrifty  old  Frencli  variety. 

Fruit  medium  to  large,  roundish-obovate,  narrow  at  flie  stalk. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  thickly  speckled  with  conspicuous, 
light  gray  dots,  and  becoming  pal<'  yellowish  at  maturity.  Stalk 
varying  from  three-fourths  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  set 
in  a  very  slight  depression.  Calyx  small,  and  placed  in  a 
very  shallow  basin,  Flesli  white,  crisp,  juicy  and  melting  at 
maturity,  with  a  sprightly  flavour.    Februarv  to  May. 
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197.  Bkrgamottk  d'Hollandb.    Thomp.  Duh. 

Holland  RergA'^oL  Lmd,  .       Bergamoltt  de  Fongiie. 
fietirre  tl'A»i«>*v>>iL.  AuiOM'Ue. 
Bergminou*  <l*AJl«(iMil.  Lunl  CtiMfMjrV 

At  excellent  kitohen  fruit,  which  will  keep  sound  till  May 
or  Ju/ic,  and  heoomes  then  of  good  second  rate  quality  ft»r  the 
table.    Shoots  stout*  diverging,  olive  brown. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish.  Skin  green,  much  marbled 
and  covered  with  thin  brown  russet,  but  becoming  yellowish  at 
maturity.  Suilk  an  inch  and  a  half  lon:^,  ^^Ipnder,  crooked,  and 
platupd  in  u  rather  shallow,  one-sidp.d  cavity.  Calyx  small, 
witli  Ttnv  or  no  divisions,  and  in  a  wide,  rathnr  d(  •^p  basin. 
Fleah  white,  crisp,  with  an  abundant,  sprightly,  agreeable  juice. 

199.  Bon  CuReTisN,  Spanish.  §  Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

B  n  CimMta  d*Eipigiio. 

The  Spanish  Bon  Chretien  is  a  kitchen  fruit  of  excellent 
quality,  the  handsome  appearance  of  which,  joined  lo  iu  occa- 
sional good  flavour  when  raised  on  warm  soils,  renders  it  worthy 
of  a  place  among  deneit  fruits. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  rather  irregular  and  one-sided  in  figure. 
Skin  at  maturity,  deep  yellow,  with  a  brilliant  red  cheek,  and 
dotted  with  reddish-brown  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  bent,  an  J  slender,  inserted  on  the  narrowed  end,  and  usually 
with  very  little  depression.  Calyx  small,  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  rather  deep,  narrow,  irregular  basin,.  Flesh  white,  crtspi 
or  half  breaking,  and  of  moderately  rich,  good  flavour. 

199.  Bon  Chr£tibn,  Flemish.  Thomp. 
BDBChfMaDlVue. 

The  Flemish  BonChrStien  is  an  excellmt  cooking  pear.  The 
tree  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  the  fruit  fair.   Young  shoots 

diverging,  gray. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  green,  and  brown 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  and  slews 
very  tender.   November  to  March. 

200.  Columbia.  §  ' 

Columbian  Virgnlien. 
CdiioibA  ViigalcMiM. 

PMs  splendid  American  pear  is  one  of  the  most  excellent 
ifttalities,  and  will,  we  think,  become^ore  genexally  populai 
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llian  any  other  early  winter  fruit.  It  is  large,  hanosome,  very 
productive,  and  has  a  ricli,  sugary  flavour,  rosemhling»  but 
often  surpassing,  that  of  the  Beurre  Diel.  The  original  tree 
grows  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Casser,  in  Westchoster  co.,  13  nniles 
from  New-York.  Its  productiveness  may  bo  judged  of  from 
.ho  fact  that  a  single  graft,  five  years  inserleJ,  has  borne  over 
four  bushels  in  a  single  season,  and  its  value  as  a  market  fruit, 
from  the  pears  having  readily  brought  six  dollars  per  bushel  in 
Ibe  New-York  market.  The  tree  grows  upright,  with  stout 
brownish-yellow  shoots.  This  fine  pear  was  first  brouj^ht  intu 
notice  a  few  years  since,  by  Bloodgood  Co.,  of  Flushing. 
Young  wood  stout,  itprlgrht,  yellowish-brown, 

Fniit  large,  regularly  formed,  obovate,  usually  a  little  ob 
and  always  broadest  in  the  middle.   Skin  smooth  and  hit 
fik  giiea  in  autumni  but  wbea  ripei  of  a  fine  gpldea  yetbw 
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with  occasionally  a  soft  orange  tinge  on  its  cheek,  and  dotted 
with  small  ^ray  dots.  Stalk  rather  more  than  an  inch  long, 
Hlender,  slightly  curved,  placed  towards  one  side  of  a  narrow 
depression.  C9\yx  of  medium  size,  pftrtialJy  open,  set  in  a 
very  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  not  very  doe  grained,  bat 
melting,  juicy,  with  a  swaet,  rich  and  excellent,  aromatic  Ob 
▼our.   November  to  January 

201.  COMSTOCK 

Comstock.  WilUiag. 

A  very  handsome,  bright  coloured  pear,  crisp,  and  of  good 
second  quality,  and  a  very  ornamental  winter  dessert  fruit.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  town  of  Washington,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  broufrht  into  notice  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Comstock,  an  orchardist 
there.    Shoots  long,  upright,  reddish  yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed,  obovate.  Skin 
smooth  and  glc^y,  bright  yellow,  with  a  crimson  cheek.  Stalk 
about  an  inch  long,  straight,  inserted  in  a  slight  cavuy.  Calyx 
F'^t  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  whifp,  Jnicv,  crisp,  and  if  well 
ri|}f  ricd,  with  a  sweet  and  sprightly  Havour.  November  to 
January. 

202.  Gatillac.    Mill.  Duh.Thomp. 

Cadillac.  Groote  MoguL 

Gtmod  Mooaique.  Katzankopb 

The  Catillac  is  an  old  French  bakifig  and  stewing  pear,  of 
very  large  size  and  of  good  quality  for  these  purposes,  stewing 
tender,  and  of  a  fine  light  red  colour.  In  rich  soil  the  fruit  is 
often  remarkably  large  and  handsome. 

•  Fruit  very  large,  broadly  turbinate,  (flattened  top^shaped.) 
Skin  yellow,  dotted  with  brown,  and  having  sometimes  a 
brownish-red  cheek  at  maturity.  Stalk  stout,  about  an  inch 
long,  curved,  and  placed  in  a  very  narrow,  small  cavity.  Caly^ 
Fbort  and  small,  and  set  in  a  wide,  rather  deep  plaited  basiil* 
Flesb  bard  and  rough  to  the  taste.   November  to  March. 

i203.  Cross.   Hovey's  Mag« 

Winter  Cron. 

A  new  and  delicious  melting  winter  pear,  which  originated  on 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Cross,  of  Neyburyport,  Mass.  The  on* 
ginal  tree  is  not  more  than  19  years  old,  and  Is  an  abundant 
and  Qonstant  bearer.  It  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  very  hardy  va* 
riety.  it  deserves  a  general  trial  In  all  parts  of  the  ooitntry 
Bianohes  rather  slender^  giayish-yellow. 
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Fruit  of  modi  una 
Bizei  roundish. 

Skin  smooth, at  first 
pa!c,  but  ripeninr^ 
10  a  dor-p  Vf'llow, 
with  a  red  cheek, 
and  marked  with 
numerous  russet 
dots,  and  patches  of 
russet  around  the 
eye.  Stalk  three- 
fourths  of  an  Inch 
long,  very  thick, 
planted  in  a  slight 
depression.  Calyx 
small,  basin  a 
deal  sunk.  Flesh 
whije,  melting,  jui- 
cy, and  sweet,  with 
a  rich  and  perfu- 
med flavour.  In 
eating  from  the  last 
of  November  to  the 
middle    of  Janua.  Fig.m.  Cron. 

rv,  hut  chieily  ia  December. 

204.  Cbaumomtel.  §  Lind.  Thomp.  Nois. 

Bexi  de  CImumontelle.  O,  Duh»  ML 
Beurr6  d'lliver.  iZoas. 
Winter  Beurr^. 
Oxford  ChaamonteL 

This  grand  old  French  pear,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Chaumontelle,  in  France,  is  a  very  desirable  variety, 
where  it  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage— that  i.<«,  in  a  warm  rich 
soil ;  as  it  is  seldom  seen  in  perfection  in  a  cold  climate,  or  indif- 
ferent soil.  When  grown  in  favourable  positions  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  excellent  fruit,  of  very  larf^e  and  magni- 
ficent appey ranee,    Yotinn^  shoots  loni.  *=lender,  dark  brown. 

Fruit  large,  varyini:  fVon-j  obovate  tn  oljlong,  but  usually  ob- 
long and  irregular,  largest  in  the  niiddle,  and  narrowing  each 
wav.  Skin  a  little  rough,  yellowish  in  tlie  shade,  dotted  with 
many  l)rownish  russet  dots  and  brownish. red  or  rich  deep  red  in 
the  sun.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  inserted  moderately  deep,  in 
an  angular  cavity.  Calyx  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep, 
uneven,  angular  basin.  Flesh  buttery  and  melting,  sugary,  with 
m  peculiar  and  agreeable  perfume.   Novmber  ta  Febnuunr* 
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905.  CouiAE.   O.  Duh.  Lind.  MUl. 

D'Anch.  ColimrDor^ 
DieAlannfl.  Inoompijalita. 
Winter  ViigiOfea^  {qfiomt.) 

The  place  of  this  fine  ol  ]  variety,  ha??  of  late  been  niosny 
taken  by  the  newer  sorts — the  Passo  Colmar,  Winirr  NpIis, 
&c.,  which  are  not  only  superiour  in  flavour,  but  much  Irardier 
trees.  Still  it  is  a  good  variety,  and  well  cleserv{?s  a  place  in  col- 
lectioiiA— more  especially  in  the  middle  states.  The  bark  of  this 
ti^l^nmarkably  rough, 
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Fruit  medium  or  larfjo,  obtuse-pvriform.  Skin  smooth,  pale 
greenish-y^^How,  becomin^r  li^ht  yf'll  ^w  at  maturity,  flaK«-<l  with 
a  few  lijjjht  gray  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  haU  loii^. 
tolerably  stout,  bent,  and  planted  m  a  cavity  oflea  one-sided  and 
uneven.  Calyx  rather  small,  set  in  a  wide  deep  basin.  Flesh 
melting,  half  buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  rich  and  excellent  De« 
cember. 

4 

206.  EcRAsSBRY*   O.  Duh.  LInd.  Nois. 

Echa<«erie.    Thom^  Bezi  de  ChaiMria. 

fiezi  U*£cbaaMejr  Ja^dbirne. 

A  rich,  m(  Uing,  French  pear,  which  has  been  a  ^ood  while 
in  cultivation,  but  still  holds  its  place  as  a  first  rate  fruit.  It  is 
but  litile  known  ui  ihis  couatiy.  The  wood  is  rather  weak,  with 
crooked  joints. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-oval.  SIcin  smooth,  pale 
green,  yellowish  at  maturity,  slightly  dotted  with  gray.  Sialic 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  straight,  somewhat  uneven,  planted  in 
a  narrow,  irregular  depression*  Calyx  open,  with  flat  divisions, 
placed  almost  level.  Flesh  melting,  buttery,  with  a  sweet, 
perfumed  and  sugary  flavour. 

207.  Emerald.  Thomp. 

A  Bel^^ian  variety,  recently  introduced.  It  resembles  very 
considerably  in  appearance  the  Glout  Morceau,  and  is  likely  to 
prove  a  fine  variety  to  the  middle  slates.   New-England  may 

be  too  cold  for  it. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  rather  square  in  figure,  one- 
sided, and  somewhat  knobby.  Skin  trreen,  dotted  with  brown, 
and  liavinir  a  pale  brown  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
lontT,  planted  obliquely  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  with  short, 
BiiiF  divisions,  arul  set  in  a  rather  narrow,  plaited,  irregular 
basin.  Core  large.  Flesh  melting,  buttery,  sweet  and  excel- 
lent. December. 

208.  FoNDANiii  Du  Bois.  Thomp. 

This  pear  has  not  yet  been  proved  in  this  country,  the  trees 
first  received  under  this  name  having  proved  to  be  the  Flemish 
Beauty.  Mn  Thompson  says  it  "  resembles  the  Passe  Col  mar, 
is  almost  equal  to  it  m  quality,  and  keeps  longer." 

**  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate ;  skin  greenish-yellow ;  flesh 
juicy,  meltingi  of  first  quality.  Ripens  from  December  ta 
Februaiy/' 
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S09.  FoBTimtB.   Bon.  Jard.  Thomp. 

Fornmce  dt*  I'lirmentier. 
La  FoniitieuMe  Pank 

A  new,  round,  russet  poar,  raised  by  M.  Parmentiei  of 
Hugheiii.  It  came  to  us  \viili  thr?  reputation  of  a  fruit  of  the 
fii*st  quality,  and  as  keeping  till  June  and  July.  It  lias  fruited 
the  past  season,  and  proves  to  be  a  small  pear,  of  fair  quality, 
juicy  and  sprightly,  but  rather  astringent,  and  in  eating  until 
March  or  April.    It  desenres  further  trial. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish,  depressed*  Skin  cover, 
ed  with  gray  russc't.  Stalk  short,  with  a  fleshy  base,  tapering 
sbruptly  into  the  fruit.  Calyx  small,  in  a  round,  smooth  basio. 
Flesh  white,  juicy  and  sprightly,  but  not  high  flavoured.  De- 
cember to  April. 

210.  FoANC  RliAL  d'Hivbr.  Thomp. 

rmUra'Hiver. 

The  Winter  Franc  R^:il  i-j  a  jrood  cookinjr  pear,  which  bears 
abundantly  with  us,  and  is  rstoetned  for  stewing — as  its  flesh 
becomes  wry  t«^nder,  and  takfvs  a  pretty,  light  purple  colour, 
it  bears  well,  aa  1  ^rrows  uprii^lit,  with  wavy  leaves. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  yellow,  speckled  with 
russt  t  brown,  and  having  a  brownish  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  lontr, 
set  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  crisp  aud  firm.    la  use  from  December  to  March. 

211.  GiLOGiL.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Gih-o-gile.  Oarde  d'Ecoiae. 

J'oire  u  Gobert.  Jilu|(il. 

A  large,  showy,  globular  French  pear,  only  fit  (or  cooking* 
The  French,  we  see,  by  recent  accounts,  esteem  it  highly  fot 
preserving.   It  grows  very  strong  and  uprignt,  and  boars  large 

crops. 

Fruit  large,  roundish.  Skin  thickly  covered  with  russet, 
with  a  reddish  russet  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  lonjr, 
set  in  an  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  deep  plaited 
hollow.   Flesh  very  firm  and  crisp.    November  lo  Febjuaiy. 
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Glout  Moscbau.    Thomp,  Lind. 


6I0111  Morceaux. 

Uniirr^  (!M  (jtnleiipont. 
llaiiif iijKfiii  dUiver. 
CHilmar  d'l  liver. 
1!  rjr:e  il  lUver  iNouveile. 
Ijiiuen  (rAutonuie. 


o/(he 
'  trauJi. 


Goiiltt  Hiirceau. 

Roi  lie  VVurtfiuhcrff. 
Kruiipriiiz  FenJinaiHl* 

  von  Oestnsiefa. 

Beurr^  de  Cambron. 
Got  Luc  de  Cambrun. 
HaKl«npua('b  WiuUsrbmierbifiM 


g 


The  Glout  Morceau  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
most  deUoioos  ol  the  recent  Flemish  winter  pears ;  and  as  it  it 


Fiff.  201.  Gkvi  Mmim, 
perfectly  suited  to  our  climate,  bearing  excHTent  crops,  it  should 
have  a  place  in  every  good  garden.    It  has  been  confounded 
with  the  E^ttrr6  d'Aremberg,  as  has  already  been  explainedf 
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but  is  readily  diatinguisbed  from  that  pear,  by  its  sweeter,  mor€ 
sujjary  flavour,  more  oval  figure,  and  more  slender  stalk.* 
The  growth  of  the  tree  is  also  distinct,  having  dark  olive  shoots, 
Bprea  ling  and  declining  in  habit,  with  wavy  leaves. 

Thf*  signification  of  Glout  Morceau,  is  greedy  morsel ;  but 
Mr.  Thompson  suggests  llmt  this  or  the  synonynie  Goulu  Mor- 
ceau  is  usr-d  (in  the  satne  sense  as  jxps  iioulu,  i.  e.  su^i^ar  peas,) 
to  si'jnify  huiiied,  or  sugared  pear,  which  is  most  appropriately 
aj)[)li"d  to  the  present  (ruit. 

Fruit  rather  large,  varyinir  in  form,  hut  usually  obtuse-oval, 
and  wider  towards  llie  stalk  than  Beune  d^Aremberg.  Skin 
smootli,  thin,  pale  greenish-y  How,  marked  with  small  green 
dots,  and  sometimes  with  iliiu  patches  of  greenish-brown.  Stalk 
rather  slender  and  straight,  an  inch  or  more  long,  planted  in  a 
small,  regular  cavity.  Calyx  usually  with  open  divisions,  set 
In  a  moderately  deep  basio.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  and 
smooth  in  texture,  buttery,  very  melting,  with  a  ricb^  augary 
flavour,  with  no  admixture  of  acid.  December. 

213.  Gxoom's  Psniciss  Rotal.  Thomp. 

A  new  English  fruit,  not  yet  proved  in  America,  but  having 
the  reputation  of  a  variety  of  the  first  quality.  It  waa  raised 
by  Mr.  Groom,  the  famous  tulip  srower. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-brown,  with 
a  tinge  of  brownish-red,  and  some  russet  tracings.  Stalk  short 
and  thick,  set  in  a  very  trifling  dnprossion.  Calyx  small,  oprif, 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  a  little  gritty 
near  the  core,  but  sweet,  and  high  flavoured.  January  and 
February. 

214.  Jaminbtte.  Tliomp. 

Satrine.  liVbu.   and  Josephine. 

D'Ausfmnc.  >  the  French        Colmrir  JimineUa. 

tieorre  li'Austraaie.  )  gardtms.  Hordenponr  du. 

priQterops,  {jaf  aoM;) 

The  Jaminette  (or  Josephine,  of  American  gardens,)  is  a 
Tery  excellent  winter  pear,  which  grows  strongly,  produces 
abundant  and  regular  crops,  and  is  well  worthy  of  general  cuU 

'  ttvation.    It  was  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Jaminette,  of  Metz. 
Fruit  of  medium  or  large  size,  varying  in  form,  but  mostly 
obovate,  a  good  deal  narrowed  at  the  stalk.    Skin  clear  green^ 
paler  at  maturity,  considerably  marked  with  russetty  brown, 
es^>ecially  near  the  stalk,  and  sprinkled  with  numerous  brown 

*  Mr.  Hovey  evidfiDtly  figures  Um  d*Ai«iBtoe»  Ibr  thli  pesr  in  lui 

foL  ijL  p  260.  f 
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Fig.  202.  Jamaiclle. 

dots.  Stalk  scarcely  an  inch  long,  rather  thick,  and  obliquely 
planted,  without  any  depression.  Calyx  open  and  firm,  set  in 
a  basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  white,  a  liule  gritty  near 
the  core,  but  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  sugary,  aromatio 
flavour.   November  and  Deoember. 

S16.  KKXttBT's  MONAECB.  Tliomp. 

This  new  and  meet  delicious  pear  was  originated  from  seed 

by  the  late  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Downton  Castle^ 
England,  to  whom  the  horticultural  world  is  eo  largely  indebt- 
ed. He  called  it  the  Monareb,  because  he^  considered  it 
superiour  to  all  others,  and  on  account  of  its  first  perfecting 
its  fruit  in  the  first  year  of  the  reii^n  of  William  IV.  it 
seems  likely  to  stand  equally  hij^h  in  this  country,  and  will,  \sc» 
fiope,  soon  become  widely  disseminated.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
l^rower  and  bears  abundantly. 
By  some  unlucky  error,  Mr.  Knight  transmitted  to  thisoottfl 
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try,  and  disseminat^^d  partially  In  England,  scTetal  years 
grafts  of  a  wortfjlr'ss  son  for  this  fine  pear,  which  in  no  way  re 
semble()  it.  'I^ln.'  false  sort  was  pr<^ttv  largely  propaijated  anu 
distributed  before  the  f  rror  was  discovered.  The  two  are  rea- 
dily dintinguished  by  U^ir  wood.  The  true  Monarch  having 
yd  loutish  or 
light  olive 
phoots,  the 
spurious,  dark 
olive  or  vio- 
let.* 

Fruii  largo, 
obovate.  Skin 
yellowish- 
browOy  tinged 
with  red  on  the 
sunoy  side, 
and  thickly 
dotted  with 
pale, 
specks. 

remarkably 

short  and 
thick,  set  with 
little  or  no  de- 

{»res8ioa.  Ca* 
yx  open, 
placed  in  a 
rather  shallow 
basin.  Flesh 
yellowish- 
white,  but- 
tery, melting, 
and  very  rich, 
with  a  slightly 

musky,      and  Fig.  203.   KmghVa  Monarch. 

very  delicious  flavour.    In  perfection  in  January. 

210.  Lkom  L£  Clerc.  Thomp* 
Lten^eCteredelAvaL  Nmt, 

This  is  a  irood  cooking  pear,  of  large  size,  and  vorv  tfistinc/" 
from  the  celebrated  "  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,"  described  in  9 
foregoing  page.  1q  favourable  seasons  it  is  of  tolerable  quality 
Tor  the  table. 

*  Mr.  Knight  was  deepfy  mortified  at  thbt  aecidviital  error,  iKid  it  «aiii  tAhava 

remarked,  that  he  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  JC10,00()  rather  thnn  it  " 
have  oecunad.  Woald  Uiat  fiome  muserymea  were  as  cuweientkiut ! 
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Fruit  large,  obovate,  but  swollen  at  the  crown,  and  narrow. 
ing  a  fifood  deal  at  the  stalk.  Skin  yellow,  smooth,  a  little  flossy,  , 
with  russetty  s()Ots  at  citlier  end,  and  some  large  dots.  Calyx 
large,  with  long,  straight,  narrow  divisions,  and  placed  in  a 
slight  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  pretty  stout,  swoK 
len  at  its  point  of  insertion.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  and 
rather  finoi  with  a  tcderably  pleasant  flavour.  December  to 
April. 

217.  LoviSB  BoNifB.   O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Louise  BoiHW  RteL 
8l  Gennain  blane. 

An  old  French,  winter  pear,  which  bears  regularly  with  us, 
but  so  inferiour  to  many  more  newly  originated,  that  we  do 
not  think  it  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Fruit  large,  pyriforrn,  a  little  rounded  towards  thn  stalk. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  frrecn.  Stalk  short,  seldom  an  inch  long, 
fi(raic;ht,  a  little  swollen  where  it  is  set  on  the  fruit.  Calyx 

small,  open,  very 
slij^htly  sunk.  Flesh 
white,  rather  coarse 
grained,  melting, 
sweet,  and  pretty 
good*  December. 

218.  Lbwts.  §  Man. 
Ken.  Thomp. 

This  is  an  excellent 
winter  pear,  which 
originated  some  thirty 
years  ago,  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  John  Lewis, 
of  Roxbury,  and  was 
first-  described  and 
brought  into  notice 
by  that  veteran  and 
zealous  amateur  of 
fruits,  Samuel  Down- 
er, Esq..  c  f  Dorches- 
ter, near  Boston.  It 
is  a  very  profitable 
market  fruit,  bearing 
enormous  crops  ;  in- 
deed, this  is  the  chief 
fault  of  the  tree,  and 
the  soil  should  there- 
fore  be  kept  ricb4  or 
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ihe  pnars  will  necessarily  be  small.  The  fruit  has  the  good 
qtmlity  of  adhering;  closvly  to  ihc  tree,  is  iioi  lialjle  to  be 
blown  off*  or  injured  by  early  frosts,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  till  late  in  the  aeaaon.  The  tree  grows  Yigorously, 
Mid  ba$  long,  drooping  brmQohe%of  dark  oliTa  colour. 

Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,  oborate.  Skin  thiok»  dark 
£recD  in  autumn,  pale  green  at  maturity,  with  numerous  rn^ 
setty  specks.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  inserted  nearly  even  with 
the  ^urfitce.  Calyx  large,  with  wide  spread  divisions,  basin 
almost  level.  Flesh  yellowisb-wbite,  rather  cmirse  grained, 
melting,  juicy  and  rich  in  flavour,  with  a  slight  spicy  perfume. 
November  lo  February. 

219.  Locks.  Hov.  Mag. 

Locke's  New  fiewrd. 

This  in  a  new  native  fruit,  very  lately  orijjinated  from  seed 
by  Mr.  Janies  Locke,  an  extensive  orohardist  in  West  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.  From  the  few  specimens  we  have  tasted,  wo 
should  judge  it  to  be  a  fruit  of  excellent  quality.  The  wood 
considerably  resembles  that  of  the  St*  Germain,  from  a  seed  of  * 
which  Mr.  Locke  believes  it  to  have  been  produced. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  dull  yellow* 
Ish-green,  slightly  nt)ottled  witji  spots  of  darker  groen  and  bits  of 
russet.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  set  without  depression.  Calyx  small, 
closed,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  veiy 
melting  and  juicy,  with  an  excellent,  sprightly,  vinous  flavour. 
November  and  December. 

220.  Lawsxncb. 

The  Lawrence  pear  is  a  new  variety,  which  will,  undoubtedly, 
take  ils  place  among  itmsp  of  the  first  quality.  It  is  a  seedling, 
which  sprung  up  in  Flusbmnr,  L.  I.,  in  the  npiirhbourhood  of 
two  other  pear  trees  only,  the  St.  Germain  and  the  Wliito  Do. 
yenn€,  and  bears  some  proofs,  in  its  qualities,  of  being  a  natural 
cross  between  the  two.  Messrs.  VVilcomb  and  King,  nursery- 
men, of  that  place,  first  introduced  this  pear  to  notice ;  we 
learn  from  them  that  it  produces  regular  and  abundant  crops, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  inclined  to  rotor  shrivel,  commencing  to  ripen 
in  October,  and  will  keep  till  March.  The  tree  is  moderately 
vigorous,  and  has  thorny,  rather  slender,  light  yellowish-brown 
shoots. 

•Fruit  rather  large,  obovate,  narrowing  to  an  obtuse  end,  and  a 
little  irregular;  pale,  yellowish -green,  marked  with  small  patches 
of  greenish'brown.   Calyx  set  in  a  rather  deep  basin.  Flesh 
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221.  MooQjJt*  Tboinp* 


The  Moooat  k 

one  of  the  many 
•eedling  fniita^ 
orieioaied  by  Mr* 
Knight  It  haa 
just  began  to  pro* 
duce  fruit  in  this 
csoimtry^  and 
proves  to  be  a  win- 
ter pear  of  high 
quality. 

Fruit  of  mediuni 
siase,  obovate. 
Skin  pale  green, 
©r  a  lilile  yellow, 
ish,  with  a  brown 
cheek,  and  pretty 
thickly  spririkieu 
iviih  small  brown 
russet  dots  and 
streaks.  Stalk 
long,  curved,  and 
inserted  without 
depression.  Calyx 
short,  partially 
closed,  set  in  a 
narrow,  rather 
shallow  basin. 
Flesh  whitish-jrel. 
le«r,  juicy,  melt» 
ing,  with  a  rich 
iiM  saMsHsiit  thfwtr. 


Deeefliher* 


Ml.  Uwuaat  laair.  O.  Duh.  Mill.  Thompw 


Monsieur  J«an. 
JfeBsire  Jean  Qrii. 


M«wlfe  Jean  DqbL 
Mr.  John. 


The  Messire  Jean  is  a  rich,  sugary,  old  Franeh  pear,  but 
father  coarse  grained  and  gritty,  and  therefore  only  of  second 
lualtty,  and  not  worthy  of  general  culture.    Shoots  dark  gray. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  turbinate,  but  narrowed  a  little  to. 
wards  the  eye  also.    Skin  somewhat  rough,  yellow,  nearly 
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00¥ere(I  with  brown  russet  3talk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  « 
small  wide  cavity.  Calyx  smail,  open,  set  in  a  shallow,  plaited 
bMiD.  Flesh  gritty,  white,  crisp,  juicy,  and  breaking,  with  m 
very  sweet,  rich  flavour.  In  deep,  warm,  and  favourable  soils, 
it  is  sometimes  highly  excellent.   November  and  December* 

223.  Nb  Pjuus  Meuhis.  Thomp. 

This  is  a  Bolivia n  pear,  one  of  Dr.  Van  Mons*  seedlinf^ 
named  in  allusion  to  I'ierre  Meuris,  his  gardener  at  Brussels, 
when  his  garden  there  was  aix)ut  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  an 
un prepossess! no;  looking,  uneven,  dull  russet  frtiit,  bui  keeps 
admirably,  and  in  F'ebruary  and  Ma^ch,  is  really  of  very  fine 
flavour.  The  tree  grows  upright,  has  short- jointed^  oUve  oo. 
loured  shoolSy  and  brars  in  ibick  bunches  or  clusters. 

Fruit  medium  or  rather  small,  rouudish,  usually  very  ir- 
regular,  with  swollen  parts  on  the  surface.  Skin  rough,  dull 
yellowish-brown,  partially  covered  with  iron-eoloured  russet. 
Stalk  quite  short,  set  without  depression,  in  a  small  cavity. 
Flesh  yellowish -white,  Inittery,  melting,  with  a  sugary,  and 
very  agreeable  flavour.   January  to  March. 

S24.  Pamb  Golhab.  §  Lind.  Thomp.  P.  Mag. 

PBt««  Colmar  BlpiaeaOX.  1  Offmar  Hardenpont. 

CoUnar  (>riM.  PreHtiiit  Ue  Malines. 

Pafwe  Col  mar  Gri*.  Maruire  Stierte  Jaune. 

Beurri  Ck>iraar  jmteeL  Souverain 

PreoeL  me,  t»      Culraar  iSuuveraine. 

Fondante  de  PuiImL  'TWsyw  Garabier. 

Fondante  df  Moris.  OUite. 

fieurr6  d'Argeiuoo.  Calinar  Preute 

Regintiti.  GDlniar  Dovfo. 

CiMfmaV  J  l>*AaaiiMbi^«iMML> 

The  Passe  Colniar  is  a  Belgian  pear  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  raised  by  thn  counsellor ilarden pent.  It  is  a  fruit  ol  the 
first  quality  ;  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  winter 

pear  in  the  middle  states,  on  account  of  its  excellent  narour, 
vigorous  growth,  and  abundant  bearing;.  It  s:rows  indeed  al- 
most too  thrifty,  making  long,  bending  shoots,  and  owing  to  this 
over-luxuriance,  the  fruit  is  often  second  rate  on  young  trees. 
This  should,  therefore,  be  checked  by  occasional  root-pruninsr, 
or  cuttinsr  off  the  leafling  roots  with  a  sharp  spade.  The  young 
shoots  are  of  a  lively  brownish-yellow,  and  the  tree  frequently 
bears  a  secoud  crop  of  fruit  on  its  after  growth.*  It  is  every 
way  superiour  to  the  old  Colmar. 


►  ft 


fine  finlt  ef  tlw  Tmm  Cabmr,  prase  «r  Uiin  out  half  the  ihiii 
of  March. 
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Fig  205,  PfLtse  Colmar. 
Fruit  rather  lar^p,  varying  consid(*ral)ly,  from  obovate  to  o!)- 
lusf^-pyrifbnn.  but  in  Js>l  usually  as  iti  Fig.  2^)^,  Skin  raihc-r 
thick,  yellow ish-<;ro«^n,  becoming^  yellow  at  maturity,  a  rrnod 
tU'iil  sprinkled  wiih  liglit  brown  rus5.et.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  inserted  in  an  obtuse  uneven  cavity,  or  sometimes 
without  depression.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish^white,  buttery  and  juicy,  with  a  richi  sweet,  aiomatio 
flavour. 

225.  PotriVD.  Coxe. 
Bretsgne  io  Coor. 

He  t'Ottnfi,  or  Winter  BeU  pear,  valued  only  for  cocdcbg»  is 

39 
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one  of  the  tnott  oominon  fntito  ia  the  middle  steles*  JMatd^ 
Uiis  sod  the  Blaok  Pear  of  Woroeater,  so  oommon  in  New  Ea^ 
Isnd,  are  the  only  two  kitchen  pears  extensively  grown  in  lbs 
oouQtry.  The  pound  pear  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  often  weigh- 
ing a  couple  of  pounds  each.  It  is  also  an  nbundant  bearer, 
aikl  a  profitable  orchard  crop.  The  trees  are  stniog  and  liealthfi 
with  very  stout,  upright,  dark  coloured  wood* 

This  is,  no  doubt,  an  old  European  pear,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  described  in  the  books.  A  Belgian  pear  under  the 
oame  of  Bretagne  leCour,  which  has  fruited  with  us  6>r  ibm 
years  past,  appears  to  be  identical  with  this* 

Fruit  large,  pyrUbrm,  swollen  at  theciiownt  and  ammm'ag 
gradually  to  a 
point  at  the  in- 
sertion of  the 
Btalk.  Skin  yel- 
lowish -  green, 
with  a  brown 
check,  (yellow 
and  red  when 
loiw  kept,)  and 
sprinkled  with 
numerous 
biovva  russet 
dots.  Stalk 
two  inches  or 
more  long, 
stout,  bent. 
Calyx  onim. 
pled,  set  in  a 
narrow,  slight 
basui.  Flesh 
firm  and  solid, 
stews  red,  and 
is  excellentt 
baked  or  pre* 
served* 

236,  St.  Ger- 
main. O.  Duh. 
Lind*  Thomp. 

St.  Germain  Gris. 


Jauno. 
Iscuanue  la  Fare. 

This  is  a 
woU  knows 


Fig.  906.  Si.Gi 
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and  capital  old  French  variety,  and  when  in  perfection,  is 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  juicy  pear.  Unfortunately,  how 
ever,  it  is  not  a  very  hmrdy  tree^  and  k  therefore  worth  little,  near 
the  sea*coast.  In  the  inter iour,  and  tn  the  warm,  rloh  soils  of 
the  west,  H  is,  on  tbe  cxmtrary,  highly  deserving  of  general 
cultivation*  The  tree  is  rather  a  slow  grower,  with  a  denso 
head  of  foliage, — ^the  leaves  narrow,  folded,  and  curved ;  the 
wood  slender^  and  light  dive  coloured. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  tapering  regularly  from  the  crown  to 
the  stalk.  Skin  ^^ellowish-green,  marked  with  brownish  specks 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  tinged  with  a  little  brown  when  ripe. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  stroogt  planted  obliquely  by  the  side  of  a 
small,  fleshy  swelling.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin* 
Flesh  white,  a  little  gritty,  but  full  of  refreshing  juice,  melting, 
•weet,  and  agreeable  in  flavour.   November  and  December. 

The  STRiPsn  CkRMAiN,  {St.  (xermatn  Panach^e,)  is  a  pretty 
variety  of  this  fruit,  ditifering  only  in  being  externally  striped 
with  yellow, 

227.  St.  Gbbmaim,  Fautcfi's*  §  Pom.  Man.  Thomp. 

Brown  St.  Gprmain, 
Iiiew  ISu  Gcrmam. 

Prince's  St.  Germain 
is  a  seedling  from  the 
fore^^oiu^  pear,  raised 
at  Prince's  nurseriesi  ^ 
at  Flushing,  about 
forty  years  ago.  It  is 
a  most  thrifty  and  bar. 
dy  tree,  with  dark  red- 
dish brown  shoots. 
The  fruit  keeps  as  well 
as  a  russet  apple,  is 
uniformly  good,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the 
best  late  pears  when 
u  nder  good  cultivation. 
It  is  much  more  es- 
teemed in  the  eastern 
states  than  the  old  St. 
Germain. 

Fruit  of  mclium 
size,  obovate,  inclining 
to  oval.  Skin  nearly 
covered  witli  brownisii 
russet  nver  a  green 
ffSg.  907.  Princt^t  Sl  GcnmUn,  ground^  and  becoming 
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dull  rr<l  noxt  tiio  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  ionw,  a  littli 
cur\'e«J,  an'S  placed  in  a  slight,  flatt'''n<"'  flrpression.  C.tlyx  large, 
op'''n.  firm,  anH  n^aHy  without  divisions,  set  in  a  smooth,  nearly 
fiat  basin.  Flesli  yelh^vvii  h-while,  juicyf  mellin!T,  with  a  sweet, 
somewhat  viooua  aud  veiy  agreeable  flavour.  November  ta 
March. 

228.  Skm  GsRMAm,  Beandb's. 

This  18  a  new  variety,  received,  we  believe>  from  England* 
It  has  fruited  in  Salem,  Klatku,  and  proves  of  the  first  quality. 

Fruit  of  miHitum  size,  oval,  narrowing  towards  both  ends. 
Skin  yellowish -green.  Stalk  short,  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
Ion?,  thick,  s^  t  oljliquely  on  one  side  of  the  end  of  the  fruit. 
Calyx  small,  stiflT,  placed  on  the  narrow  crown,  mostly  without  • 
basin.  Flesh  melting,  juioyj  with  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour. 
November  and  December. 

229.  St.  GfiRMAiri,  Uv£dalk's.    Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Oved«l*s  Warden.  De  Tonnenii.  )  of  thg 
Germain  Biikr  r.  BelU^  ds  JmwV.  {  iVmdk 

Ijtni      Germain.  Piper. 
Pidwriog  Pmt.  Union. 

ChambMi*  iAfftt. 

Uvoflale's  St.  Germain  is  a  very  large  winter  pear,  only  fit 
for  cookiii<j[,  for  which  it  is  very  jroofl.  It  is  an  English  variety, 
which  has  been  101)  years  in  cultivation,  and  frequently  jirown 
to  the  size  of  three  pounds  in  that  country.  In  this  country  it  ia 
not  so  much  planted  as  others,  being  leas  hardy.  It  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  pound  pear. 

Fruit  very  large,  obloncr.pyriform,  obtuse  at  the  end,  and  taper- 
ing to  the  eye.  Skin  yellowish  green  at  maturity,  with  a  brown 
cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  bent  and  planted  in  a  rather  deep, 
oblique,  angular  cavity.  Cajyz  large,  set  In  a  deep  hollow. 
Flesh  white,  hard  and  astringent,  but  bakes  and  stews  welL  Iq 
use  from  January  to  April. 

230.  Vicar  OF  WiNXFisLD.  Thomp. 

Lb  Cm6.  }  oftU 

Moiuieur  le  Cnr^.  S  PrencA. 
Dumao. 

Bourgermester,  incomU^  qf  BotUuu 
Ciiun.  Kenruk, 

This  large  and  productive  pear  was  discovered  not  long  since, 
as  a  natural  seedling  in  the  woods  of  Clion,  France,  by  a  French 
Oirnte,  whence  it  ohfain  nl  in  France,  the  familiar  names  of  Le 
Cutit  or  MwMieur  le  Curi.   A  short  time  after  it  became  knows 
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«»t  Paris,  it  was 
imporied  into 
England  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rham, 
of  VViiikfield, 
Berkshire,  and 
cultivated  and 
disseminated 
fiom  thence, 
becomingknown 
in    the  neigh- 
bourhood  of 
London  as  the 
Vicar  of  Wink* 
field.   Now,  al- 
though  we  think 
Mr.  Thompson 
erred  in  adopt- 
ing this  English 
nanne  instead  of 
continultig  the 
French  title, 
yet  for  the  sake 
of  having  some 
uniform  stand- 
ard,   we  shall 
follow  him,  con- 
sidering, howev. 
er,  Le  Cure  as 
the  genuine 
name.* 

We  should 
add  that  the 
same  fruit  was 
imported  to  Bos- 
toil  and  li  e  re,  a 
few  years  ago, 
under  the  erro. 
neous  name  of 

and  considera- 
bly  disseminated* 

With  rej^ard  to  its  merits  there  Is  some  diflereiiee  of  opinion^ 
some  persons  considering  it  a  fine  fruit.   It  has  borne  very  ad- 


]!1g.20a  PicorqfWmi^ 


•  The  only  reason  that  can  hs  ^fven  for  an  EngTlbOi  n-tknatemng,  h  tbiit  ths 
FVench  fgee  Han  Ju^dinivr,  1311.)  confuse  this  pear,  f^e  Curd,  with  Uw  ^  JLonii 
laiBferivur^Ai  fiesheU  peax,  fit  only  fur  vtewioj  and  cuolLing, 
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roirablf  with  us  tor  aome  jem  |mst.  It  w  ahrays  mnarVablf 
krge,  &ir  and  handsome.  We  think  it  alvajs  a  first  rate  baking 
pear.    Occasionally  we  have  tasted  it  fine  as  a  table  pear,  but 

^nerallv  it  is  astrinjrpnt,  and  only  third  rate  for  this  purpose. 
If  ripeot^d  ofT  in  a  warm  temperature  however,  it  will  oenerally 
prove  a  20xl,  second  rate  eating  pear.  But  its  great  productive 
rif^v*5,  !'ardlne»s,  an'i  fm'^  siz-^,  will  always  give  it  a  promifuMit 
{>lace  m  the  orcharil  as  a  profitable,  market,  cnoking  pear.  L  he 
tree  grows  thriftily,  with  drooping  fruit  branches.  Shoots  di- 
veririn?,  dark  olive. 

Fruit  lar^e  and  lon^r-pyriform,  often  six  inches  long,  and  a 
little  jne-sided.  Skin  fair  and  smooth,  pale  yellow,  sonaetinnes 
wftif  a  brownish  cheek,  and  marked  with  small  brown  dote. 
Stalk  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  obliquely  in- 
serted wiihout  depression.  Calyx  large,  open,  set  in  a  basin 
which  is  very  alightly  sunk.  Flesh  greenish-white,  generally 
juicy,  but  sometimes  buttery,  with  a  good  8pi%Iitly  flavour* 
Kovembrjr  to  January. 

231.  VuMoiTLiini.   O.  Dub.  Pdt*  Tbomp. 


An  excellent  old  French  variety,  which,  in  consequence  of 
iti  indifferent  crops,  is  scarcely  cultivated  in  the  middle  states, 
lu  the  warmer  and  richer  western  states,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a 
trial.  The  tree  f^twn  strongly.  It  takes  its  name  from  YIf- 
goul6  a  small  French  Tillage— the  place  of  its  ori0n«  It  ia^ 
however,  a  very  difierent  pear  from  the  Virgaiim  <^  New-Yoiky 
which  is  the  White  Doyenn^. 

Fruit  rather  laige,  oval,  obovate—handsomely  lounded  at 
bath  ends.  Skin  very  smooth,  yellowish-groen  at  maturity, 
sprinkled  with  numerous  gray  or  reddish  dots.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  set  in  a  very  trifling  depression.  Calyx  small, 
placed  in  a  wide,  shallow  basin,  somrtimes  soarcely  at  all 
sunk.  Plosh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  of  ezoelletit  llavoar. 
November  to  Jaouaiy. 

232.  Winter  Nelis.  §  Lind.  Thomp* 

Nais  d*IIIver.  La  Bonne  Malinoiie. 

Bonn<»  dt»  Mnlines.  Mtlannise  CuvbIimt. 

Beurre  do  Maiinos.  iuourneaa. 

* 

* 

The  Winter  Nelis  holds,  in  our  estimation,  nearly  the  same 
rank  among  winter  pears,  that  the  Seckel  does  among  the  aa- 
tunmal  varieties.  We  consider  it  unmrpoMsed  in  rich,  deltoioiia 
flavour,  and  iodiapenaable     every  garden,  however  small.  It 
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18  a  ?erv  hardy  and  thrifty  tree,  and  bears  regular  crops  ot 
|)cars  which  always  ripen  well,  and  in  successioa.  Branchea 
divertriug,  rather  slender,  lii^ht  oii»*e. 

It  13  a  Flemish  pear,  and  was  originated,  above,  twenty  yeara 
Kince,  by  M.  Nelis,  of  Mechliu. 

Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  of 
usually  a  little 
below  it,  roiiud- 
ish-obovate,Dar« 
Towdd^iii  near 
the  stalk.  Skin 
yellowish-green 
at  maturity,  dot* 
ted  with  gray 
russet,  and  a 
good  deal  oot- 
ered  with  rus- 
set patches  and 
streaks,  espe- 
cially on  the 
sunny  side. 
Stalk  an  inch 
and  a  haH  long, 
bent,  and  plant- 
ed in  a  narrow 
cavity.  Calyx 
open,  with  stiff, 
short  divisions, 
placed  in  a 
shallow  hasin. 
Flesh  yellow. 
tl§,  ML  Water  Nelii.  ish-white,  fine 

grained,  buttery  and  very  melting,  abounding  with  juice,  of  a 
rich,  saccharine,  aromatic  flavour.  In  perfection  in  December, 
and  keeps  till  the  middle  of  January. 

233.  WiLHEXJKBfB.   Nois.  Bon.  Jard.  Thmnp. 

Wilhelmina.  JiGsn. 

New,  and  lately  received  from  France,  where  it  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  late  winter  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

Fruit  of  milium  size,  obovate,  rather  nar*iowed-in  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  grerntsh-yellow,  dotted  with  distinct  gray 
specks,  and  washed  with  a  little  red  towards  the  sun.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  inserted  in  a  slight,  rather  blunt  de* 
pression.   Calyx  large,  open,  set  level  with  the  surface,  or  a 
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littie  projectinpr.  Flesh  yelloH  ish-wliite»  buttery  and  meltin». 
with  nil  abundant,  sugary,  perfumed  juice.  February  aiii 
March. 


Sf lection  of  choice  pears  for  a  smaU  garden,  lo  ripen  in  suc- 
cession from  July  to  April.  Madeleine,  Bloodgood,  Dearborn'f 
Seedling,  Bartlett,  or  WiUiam's  Bon  Chretien,  Andrews,  Sum- 
mer Franc  R^al,  White  l>oyenn6,  Seckel,  Fondante  d'Automne, 
Gray  Doyenn^,  Urbaniste,  Dunmore,  Marie  Louise,  Van 
Mons  le  Clerc,  Beurr6  Bosc,  Dix,  Columbian,  Winter 

Nelis,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  (for  dee[ 
warm  (toil,)  Beurr^  de  Ranz. 

Selection  of  verp  hard^  and  good  pears  for  a  cold  clhnate, 
Fulton,  Bloodgaxi.  Seckel,  SteveK'  Genesee,  Heathcot,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurr6  Bosc,  Dix%  Hacon's  Incomparable,  BufTum, 
Beurr^  Capiumotit.  Andrews,  Bardrtt,  Washington,  White  IJoy* 
enn^,  Beurr^  Diel,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  Prince's 
St.  Germain. 

Almost  all  the  varieties  do  well  in  the  interiour;  the  old 
French  sorts  usually  belter  than  with  us,  and  the  following  sorts 
are  generally  finer  in  u  warmer  climate,  say  that  of  Maryland, 
than  hf  re  ;  Beurre  de  Ranz.  Glout  Morc^u,  Kaster  Beurr^ 
Mesfiirn    Jean,    St.   Germain,  ^  r. 

Perry  pears.  These  aie  litile  attended  to  in  this  conn'rv; 
perry  being  made  from  ihe  most  common  varieties.  'J'he  l)rsl 
I'^iigtish  pcrrv  pears  are  the  fbllowiug ;  Oidfieldj  liarlanii 
Longiand^  and  Teiuton  Squa^sh. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

TUB  PEACH. 

Persica  vnlgans^  Dec. ;  Rixncea,  ot  hotanbtt. 
Pldho'tOf  ths  Freuch  ;  PfirfchlKium,  German ;  Frrnekhhoom,  Dutch ;  Pcrticv^ 

kalian ;  and  £1  MdoeoUm,  Spauuh. 

TnE  peach  tree  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  '^hina,  and  was 
brought  from  the  former  country  to  Italy  by  the  Romans  in  the 
time  01  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  was  consideraldy  c^ilfivntrd 
in  Britain  as  early  as  ?fin  year  1550,  and  was  introduced  to  lin^ 
country  by  the  early  settlers  somewhere  about  16ri0.  Krcni 
Persia,  its  native  country,  its  name  in  all  languages — Persico-^ 
Pdcher— Peach,  has  evidently  been  derived. 
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The  peaoh  is  a  rather  small  fruit  tree,  with  narrow,  smooth, 
serrated  leaves,  and  pink  blossoms.  It  is  more  tender,  and  of 
shorter  duration  than  most  other  of  the  fruits  usually  grown  in 
temperate  cUmateb.  It  is  never  raised  in.  England,  and  not 
generally  in  France,  without  the  aid  of  walls.  Even  at  Mon« 
treuil,  near  Paris,  a  village  whose  whole  population  is  mainly 
employed  in  cultivating  the  peach  for  marlcet,  it  is  grown 
entirely  upon  white-washed  walls.  China  and  the  United 
States  are,  therefore,  the  only  temperate  countries  where  the 
ppach  and  the  apple  both  attain  their  highest  perfection  in  the 
open  orchard.  The  peaches  of  Pekin  are  celebrated  as  being 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  of  doul)le  the  usual  size.* 

Tt  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  peach,  that  with  its 
delicious  flavour  were  once  coupled,  in  the  East,  certain  notions 
of  its  poisonous  qualities.  This  idea  seems  vaLjuely  to  have 
accompanied  it  into  Euiopo,  for  Plinv  mentions  that  it  was  sup- 
poscil  that  the  king  of  Persia  had  sent  them  into  Egypt  to  poison 
the  inhabitants,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war.  As  the  peach 
and  the  almond  are  closely  related,  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
Mr.  Knight  that  the  poisonous  peaches  referred  to,  were  swollea 
almonds,  which  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  prussic  acid. 
But  it  is  also  worth  remarking  that  the  peach  tre^  seems  to  hold 
very  much  the  same  place  in  the  ancient  Chinese  writings,that 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  the  old  scriptures,  and  the  golden 
Hesperides  apples  of  the  heathens,  do  in  the  early  history  of  the 
western  nations.  The  traditions  of  a  peach  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  when  eaten  conferred  immortality,  and  which  bore  only 
once  in  a  thousand  years — and  of  another  peach  tree  of  knowledge, 
which  existed  in  the  most  remote  period  on  a  mountain  guarded  by 
an  hundred  demons,  the  fruit  of  which  produced  death,  are  said  to 
lie  distinctly  preserved  in  some  of  the  early  Chinese  writings. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  these  extraordinary  trees, 
it  is  certain  that,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  not  a  slip  or  sucker  has 
been  left  behind."  We  must  lh?reforc  content  ourselves  with 
the  delight  which  a  line  peach  of  modern  tunes  affords  to  the 
palate  and  the  eye. 

We  believe  there  is  at  the  present  time,  no  country  in  the 
world,  where  the  peach  is  grown  in  such  great  quantities  as 
in  the  United  States^f*  North  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Mohawk 
river  to  Boston,  comprising  most  of  the  eastern  states,  they  do 
not  indeed  flourish  well,  requiring  some  artificial  aid  to  produce 

*  *l*hft  Horticiiltaral  wxnrld  vinee  oiir  Tnteiv!flui«6  has  been  put  upon  a  mow 

tavor.ruMe  foutin:;  .vi  h  the  *'('el.'8!ial  E  n  iin  ,"  are  lookru'  u  iili  great  eaiierrio-a 
In  il)'  ininKlnrtiun  of  muiiy  vainutiie  pliin'^  arul  irces,  iUo  Citiatise  boing  ilie 
mosi  ciirinii^  an  J  sk-.tftil  of  inerety  pmctioal  ^rd^'nere. 

t  II  will  am  liS;*  our  rfidcr^  to  reati  in  Mcln'osl/s  work,  "  Th*  OrcharJ,"  thai 
*'  thi;  AiU'-r  r-  iriH  n^^uaJly  ^at  thtt  clinjta tones,  wiilo  titey  risa&TXQ  the  irrisb^aes  Sm 
tectVms  il;o  pigs  !'* 
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rrtjular  crops.  b»it  in  all  thn  Mifldl^,  Southern,  and  Westpro 
Slatr-s,  thov  rjrow  and  produce  tne  heaviest  crops  in  every  garden  , 
and  orchard.  Thousands  of  acros  in  New-Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  art*  devotr'd  to  this  cro[)  for  the  supply  of  the 
markets  of  New. York  and  Pln'lad;dphia.  and  we  have  seen  in 
seasonsof  j^roat  ahumlance,  whole  sloop  loads  of  fruit  of  second 
cjualiiy,  or  slightly  decayed,  thrown  into  the  North  river  in  a 
sinj^le  morning.  The  market  price  usually  varies  from  fifty 
cents  to  four  dollars  per  bushel,  according  to  the  abundance  of 
the  crop,  and  to  the  earlioess  or  lateness  of  the  season  at  whioh 
they  are  offered ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  cents  being  considered 
a  good  retail  price.  Many  growers  in  New  Jersey  have  or- 
chards of  from  10,000  to  20,000  trees  of  different  ages,  and 
send  to  market  in  good  seasons  as  many  bushels  of  frutt  from 
the  bearing  trees*  When  the  crop  is  not  universally  abundant, 
the  profits  are  very  large,  if  the  contrary,  they  are  oflen  very 
little.  But,  as  in  some  districts,  especially  in  New. Jersey, 
peaches  are  frequently  ^Mown  on  land  too  light  to  produce  good 
crops  of  many  other  kinds,  the  investment  is  a  good  one  in  almost 
all  cases.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  great  peach  growinoj  district 
of  the  United  States,  will  one  day  h"  tho  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  With  an  equally  favourable  climate,  that  portion 
of  the  country  possesses  a  much  finer  soil,  and  the  flavour  of  iU 
peaches  is  unusually  rich  and  delicious. 

The  very  great  facility  with  which  the  peach  grows  in  thl* 
country,  and  the  numerous  crops  it  produces,  almost  without 
care,  have  led  to  a  carelessness  of  cultivation  wluch  has  greatly 
enfeebled  the  stock  in  the  eastern  lialf  of  the  Union,  and,  as  we 
sjiall  presently  show,  has,  in  many  places,  produced  a  disease 
peculiar  to  this  country.  This  renders  it  neces-sary  to  give 
some  additional  care  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
peach,  and  with  very  trifling  care,  this  delicious  frutt  may  be  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  for  many  successive  years* 

UsRS.  Certainly  no  one  expects  us  to  write  the  praises  of 
the  peach  as  the  most  delicious  of  fruits.  To  gild  refined  gold,*' 
would  be  a  task  quite  as  necessary,  and  if  anyone  doubts  the 
precise  rank  which  the  peach  should  take  among  the  different 
fruits  of  even  that  cornucopian  month — September— and  wishes 
to  convince  us  of  the  higher  flavour  of  a  Seckei  or  a  Monarch 
pear,  we  will  promis'^  to  stop  his  mouth  and  his  artjument  with 
a  sunny  cheeked  and  meltini^  "Georjre  the  Fourth,"  or  luscious 

Rareripe!"  No  man  who  lives  under  a  warm  sun  will  hesi- 
tate  about  givinr;  a  due  share  of  bis  garden  to  penehps,  if  he  have 
no  orchard,  and  even  be,  w  ho  lies  north  of  the  Ijest  Indian  corn 
limits,  ()ui:bt  lo  venture  on  a  small  line  of  espalier,  for  the  sake 
of  the  peach.  In  pies  and  pastry,  and  fur  various  kinds  of  pre- 
serving, the  peach  is  every  where  iii^^hly  esteemed.  Auhe  south 
and  west,  where  peaches  are  not  easily  carried  to  maiket,  a  con- 
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■derable  quantity  of  peach  bran  dy  is  annually  nistilled  from 
ihem,  but  we  bolieve,  by  no  means  so  much  as  formerly.  Hogs 
are  fattened,  in  such  districts,  ou  the  refusei  of  the  orchard  and 
dbtillery. 

In  Wefiteni  New. York,  and  indeed  in  most  parts  of  the  coun. 
try  where  peaches  are  largely  cultivated,  the  fruit  is  dried,  and 
in  this  ilate,  sent  to  market  io  very  large  quantities.  The  dry  ing 
is  perfbrmed,  on  a  small  scale,  in  ^nt  ovens ;  on  a  large  scale, 
in  a  small  drying  house  heated  by  a  stove,  and  fitted  up  with 
Tentilated  drawers*  These  drawers,  the  bottoms  of  which  are 
Ibrmed  of  laths,  or  narrow  strips  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  air 
to  circulate  through  them,  are  AUed  with  peaches  in  halves. 
Thoy  are  cut  in  two  witlx^ut  being  peeled,  the  stone  taken  outf 
and  the  two  halves  placed  in  a  single  layer  with  the  skin  down* 
ward.  In  a  short  time  the  heat  of  the  drying  house  will  com- 
plrto  tht'  drying,  and  the  drawers  are  thon  ready  for  a  second 
fiHintr.  Farther  f?outh  they  are  spread  upon  boards  or  frames, 
and  dried  in  ihe  sun  merely  ;  but  usually,  with  the  previous  prr». 
paration,  of  dippingr  the  peaches,  (in  baskets,)  for  a  few  minutes 
j[l  boiling  water  before  ha! vinn;  them. 

The  leaf  of  the  peach,  bruised  in  water  and  distilled,  gives  the 
peach  water,  so  much  esteemed  by  many  for  flavouring  articles 
of  delicate  cookery;  and  steeped  in  brandy  or  spirits,  they 
communicate  to  it  the  flavour  of  Noyeau.  Indeed  a  very  good 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  Noyeau  is  made  in  this  way,  by  using 
the  best  white  brandy,  which,  after  being  thus  flavoured,  is  sweet* 
ened  with  refined  sugar  roiaed  with  a  small  quantity  of  milk, 
and  afterwards  decanted. 

PaoPAOATiON .  The  peach  Is  the  most  easily  propagated  of 
all  fruit  trees.  A  stone  planted  in  the  autumn  will  vegetate  in 
the  edsuing  spring,  grow  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  may  be 
budded  in  August  or  September.  Two  years  from  this  time,  if 
left  undisturbed,  it  will,  usually,  produce  a  small  crop  of  fruit, 
and  the  next  season  bMtr  very  abundantly,  unless  the  growth  is 
over-luxuriant 

In  nursery  culture,  it  is  customary  to  bury  the  peach  stones, 
in  autumn,  in  some  exposed  spot,  in  thick  la  vers,  covered  wiih 
earth.  Here  they  are  allowed  to  He  all  winter.  As  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  ground  is  in  fine  frial)le  condition,  the  stones 
are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  cracked,  and  the  kernels  sown  in 
mellow,  prepared  soil,  in  the  nursery  row??,  where  they  are  to 
grow.  They  should  be  covered  about  an  inch  deep.  Early  in 
the  following  September  they  will  be  fit  for  budding.  Tliis  ia 
seribrmed  with  great  care  on  the  peach,  and  grafting  is  there- 
fixe  seldom  or  never  resorted  to  in  this  country.  The  budv 
•hould  be  inserted  quite  near  the  ground.  The  next  season  the 
•look  shouki  be  headed  baoit  in  March,  and  the  trees  will,  in 
good  toil,  grow  to  the  height  of  a  maa^t  head  an  one  yean  Thif 
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is,  by  far,  ihe  best  size  for  tnuMplBDting  the  peach-— one  yeai 
old  from  the  bud. 

For  northern  latitudes,  for  cold  soils,  and  for  training,  the 
plum  stock  is  much  preferable  to  the  peach  for  budding  the  fine 
Tarieties.  In  England  the  plum  stock  is  universally  employed. 
The  advantage  gained  thereby  is,  not  only,  greater  handlfaood, 
but  a  dwarfer  and  neater  habit  of  growth,  for  their  walls.  In 
France,  some  of  the  best  cultivators  prefer  the  almond  stock, 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  would  check  the  over  productive- 
ness  of  the  peach,  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  it  more  gene- 
rally in  this  climate.  Still,  healthy  peach  stocks  afford  the  most 
natural  foundation  for  the  growth  of  standard,  orchard  trees. 
At  tho  same  timn  we  niiist  protf^'^t  afrainst  the  indiscriminate 
euipluytnent  (as  is  cusiomarv  with  some  nurserymen,)  of  peach 
stones  from  anv  and  every  source.  With  liie  present  partially 
diseased  sf:M»  ot'  many  orchards  in  tliis  couDtry,  this  is  a  prac- 
tice to  !)('  seriously  condemned.  And,  more  especially,  as  with 
a  litile  care,  ii  is  always  easy  to  procure  stones  from  sections 
of  country  where  the  Yellows  is  not  prevalent. 

For  rendering  the  peach  quite  dwarf,  the  Mirdhelle  plum 
stock  is  often  employed  abroad. 

Soil  Ann  strgATtON.  The  very  best  soil  for  the  peach  is  a  rich, 
deep  sandy  loam  ;  next  to  this,  a  strong,  mellow  loam ;  then  a 
light,  thin,  sandy  soil,  and  the  poorest  is  a  heavy,  compact  clay 
soil.  We  are  very  wall  aware  that  the  extensive  and  profitable 
appropriation  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  lightest  sandy  soil  in 
New-Jeraey  and  Delaware,  has  led  many  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  best  soil  for  tlic  peach.  But  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  the 
short  duration  of  this  tree  in  those  districts,  is  unquestionably 
owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  soil  is  impoverished.  We 
have,  on  the  contrary,  seen  much  larger,  finer,  and  richer  flavour- 
ed peaches,  produced  for  a  longtime  successively,  on  mellow  loam, 
containing  hut  little  sand,  than  upon  any  other  soil  whatever. 

it  is  a  well  founded  practice  not  to  plant  peach  orchards  suc- 
cessively upon  the  same  site,  hut  always  to  choose  a  new  one. 
From  sixteen  to  twenty-five  feet  apart  may  be  stated  as  the  limits 
of  distance  at  which  to  plant  this  tree  in  orchards — more  space 
i)eiiiir  required  in  warm  climates  and  rich  soils  than  under  the 
oontra.'y  circumstances.  North  of  New-York  it  is  better  al- 
ways to  make  plantations  in  the  spring,  and  it  should  be  done 
pretty  early  in  the  season.  South  of  that  limit  it  may  usually 
be  done  with  equal  advantage  in  the  autumn* 

In  districts  of  country  where  the  fruit  in  the  blossom  is  liable 
to  be  cut  off  by  spring  frosts,  it  is  found  of  great  advantage  to 
make  plantations  on  the  iu>rth  sides  of  hills,  northern  sslopes  or 
elevated  grounds,  in  pisference  to  warm  valleys  and  southern 
aspects.  In  the  colder  exposures  the  vegetation  and  niossomii^ 
of  the  tree  is  retarded  until  after  all  danger  of  injury  is  past. 
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Situations  near  the  banks  of  largre  rivors  and  inland  lakes  ars 
equally  adnnrrable  on  this  account,  and  in  the  f^ardon  where  we 
Write,  on  th:-  hunks  of  the  Huason,  th.e  blossoms  arc  not  injured 
onco  in  a  dozen  yoars,  while  on  level  grounds  only  five  iniU  s 
ill  the  interiour,  th^jy  arc  destroyed  every  fourth  or  fifth  scasr)n. 

With  rej^ard  to  the  culture  of  peach  orchards,  there  is  a 
seeming  disparity  of  opinion  between  growers  at  the  north  and 
south.    Most  of  the  oultivators  at  the  south  say^  never  plough 
or  cultivate  an  orchard  after  it  has  borne  the  first  crop,  Plough- 
inor  bruises  the  roots,  enfeebles  the  tree,  and  lessens  the  crop. 
Bnrich  the  ground  by  top.dressings,  and  leave  it  in  a  state  of 
rei«t.    The  best  northern  growers  say,  always  keep  the  land  in 
good  condition, — mellow  and  loose  by  cultivatton,-^nd  crop  it 
very  frequently  with  the  lighter  root  and  field  crops.  Both 
are  correct,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  seeming  di£fbr- 
encps  of  opinion. 

The  majority  of  the  peach  orchards  south  of  Philadelphia^  it 
will  be  recollected,  grow  upon  a  thin,  light  soil,  previously  rather 
impoverished.    In  such  soils,  it  is  necessarily  the  case,  that 
the  roots  lie  near  the  surface,  and  most  of  the  food  derived  by 
them  is  from  what  is  applied  to  the  surface,  or  added  to  the  soil. 
Plotitrhin'j:  thrrr^fore,  in  such  soih,  wounds  an  1  injures  the  roots, 
and  crop[)ini]:  the  ground  tak(\s  from  it  tlie  scanty  food  annually 
applied  or  alrra  Iv  in  the  soil,  which  is  not  more  than  snfTicient 
for        orchard  alone.    In  a  stronger  and  deeper  soil,  the  roots 
of  the  pnach  tree  penrtrate  farther,  and  are,  mostly,  out  of  the 
reach  of  serious  injury  by  the  plonirh.    Instead  of  losing  by 
being  opened  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  heavier  soil  gains 
greatly  in  value  by  the  very  act  of  rendering  it  more  friable, 
while  at  the  same  lime  it  has  naturally  sufficient  heart  to  hear 
judicious  cropping  with  adva;itu.Lrc,  railinr  than  injury,  to  the 
trees.    The  growth  and  luxuriance  of  an  orchard  in  strong 
land,  kept  under  tillage,  is  surprisingly  greater  than  the  same 
allowed  to  remain  in  sod.    The  diflbrence  in  treatment  there* 
fore,  should  always  adapt  itself  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.   In  or* 
dinary  cases,  the  duration  of  peach  orchards  in  the  light  S9ndy 
soil  is  rarely  more  than  three  years  in  a  bearing  state.    In  a 
stronger  soil,  with  Drop«tr  attention  to  the  sliortening  sy.stem  of 
pruning,  it  may  be  prolonged  to  twenty  or  more  years. 

Pruniivo.  It  has  always  been  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  this 
ountry  that  the  peach  require  no  pruning;.  It  has  been  allow. 
2(1  to  grow,  to  bear  heavy  crops,  and  to  die,  pretty  much  in  its 
own  way.  This  is  very  well  for  a  tree  in  its  native  climate* 
and  in  a  wild  state,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the.peaeh 
comes  from  a  warmer  country  tffan  ours,  and  that  our  peaches 
of  the  present  day  are  artificial  varieties.  They  owe  their 
ori(;in  to  artificial  means,  and  require  therefore^  a  system  of 
culture  to  correspond. 
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In  short,  we  view  this  ahteiioa  of  all  due  oftfe  in  the  tumago 
meat  of  the  peaoh  tree,  after  U  ernes  hOo  bearing,  as  the  priooi* 
pal  original  oanae  of  Its  present  short  duration,  and  tlut  diseane 
which  preys  upoD  it  hi  many  of  the  older  parts  of  the  country 
We  tharalbra  earaestly  desire  the  attention  of  peach  growers  tc 
our  bfiaf  huEita  upon  a  regular  s/stem  of  pruiiiog  this  yalnahU 
trsa.  Of  course  wa  speak  now  of  comnami  standard  trses*  la 
the  ovohard  or  garden. 

A  peach  tree,  left  to  itself  after  being  plaatedt  usually  comes 
into  bearing  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  has  a  well  shaped, 
rounded  head,  full  of  small  hearinij  branches,  and  well  garnish- 
ed with  leaves.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fruit  is  only 
borne  on  the  younrr  shoots  of  the  previous  summer's  growth, 
in  a  younn;  tree  these  are  properly  distributed  throughout. 
But  in  a  couple  of  seasons,  the  tree  bein«^  left  to  itself,  the 
growth  being  mostly  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  principal 
branches,  the  young  shoots  in  tiie  interiour  of  the  liead  of  the 
tree,  die  out.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  a  short  time  the  in- 
teriour of  the  tree  is  filled  with  long  lean  branches,  with  only 
youn;;  shoots  at  their  extremities.  [See  Fig.  209.]  Any  one 
can  see  that  snoh  a  tree  oan 
be  provided  with  hut  half  the 
number  of  healthy  strong 
shoots  for  bearing,  that  one 
would  have  if  filled  through- 
out with  vigorous  young  wc^. 
Tho  sap  flows  tanlily  through 
the  long  and  rigid  branches, 
and  not  half  leaves  enough 

are  provided  to  secure  the  ^ 

proper   i^rowlh  of  the    fruit.  p^.9oe.  A  peach  tre^  wUko^ 

And,     finally,     all     the     fruit  as  commonly  gven. 

which  the  tree  yields  being  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  they  often  break  under  its  weight. 

Now,  we  propose  to  substitute  for  this,  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  shortening -in  system  of  pruning.  We  aflirm, 
both  from  its  coostant  success  abroad,  and  from  our  own  e.xpe- 
rieaoe  and  observation  in  this  country,  that  putting  its  two  dis- 
eases  out  of  the  question,  (which  we  will  presently  show  how  to 
avert,)  the  peaoli  may  be  ooDtiimed  in  full  vigour  and  produo* 
tion  in  any  good  soil,  for  from  te»  lo  thirty  years. 

Let  us  take  a  healthy  tree  in  the  orchard  or  garden,  vx  its 
first  blossoming  year.  It  is  usually  about  6  to  8  feet,  high,  its 
well^'iaped  wSba  branching  out  about  three  feet^  from  the 

*  We  think  km  headt  mnch  preferable  to  high  ones  on  many  wtJCumOM 
They  tbade  the  root,  which  iqaects  are  therefore  much  len  \v^bifi  to  ^fHfife^  %|| 
Iher  we  more  withia  ree^  ^oth  ^  pnming  aad  gailicring. 
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^ixMRid.  h  has  Bever  yet  been  trimmed  except  to  regulate  any 
aeformity  in  its  shape,  and  this  is  so  much  the  better. 

At  the  end  of  February  or  as  eariy  in  the  spring  as  may  be, 
we  comnnence  pruning.    This  consists  only  of  shortening  in. 
I*  &m  cutting  off  half  tke  lawt  yearns  growth  over  tbe  whole  out« 
•kJe  of  the  head  of  the  tree,  and  Also  upon  the  inner  branches. 
As  the  Ufuial  avenqg^  growth  is  from  one  lo  two  feet,  we  shall 
necessarily  take  oft  from  six  to  twelve  Inches.   It  need  not  be 
done  with  prf'cise  measurement;  indeed,  the  strongest  shoots 
should  be  shortened  back  most,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  others, 
and  any  lonjr  or  projecting  limbs  that  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
head  should  be  cut  back  to  a  uniform  length.    This  brings  the 
tree  into  a  well  rounded  shape.    By  reducing  the  young  wood  one 
half,  we  at  the  same  moment  reduce  the  coming  crop  one  half 
in  number.    The  remaining  half,  receiving  all  the  sustenance  of 
the  tree,  are  of  double  the  size.    The  young  shoots  which  start 
out  abundantly  from  every  part  of  the  tree,  keep  it  well  sup- 
plied  with  bearins^  wood  for  the  next  year,  while  the  greater 
luxuriance  and  size  of  the  folia'j^o,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
produces  larfjer  and  higher  flavoured  fruit.*    Tlius,  while  we 
have  secured  against  the  prevalent  evil,  an  over  crop — we  fiave 

also  provided  for  the  full  nourish- 
ment of  the  present  year's  fruit, 
and  induced  a  supply  of  fruit  bear- 
ing shoots  throughout  the  tree,  for 
the  next  season. 

This  course  of  pruning  is  fol- 
lowed regularly,  every  year,  for 
the  whole  life  of  the  tree.  It  is 
done  much  more  rapidly  than  one 
would  suppose ;  the  pruned  wounds 
Tm^  SIO.  a  pmA  tftt^  pnuui  6y  are  too  small  to  cause  any  gum  te 
tkB^ortemng^m  mods.  .  unj  l^  at  the  close 

of  winter,  when  labour  is  worth  least  to  the  cultivator. 

The  appearance  of  a  tree  pruned  in  this  way,  after  many 
years  of  bearing,  Is  a  very  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  poor 
skeletons  usually  seen.  It  is  in  fact,  a  fine  object,  with  a  thick 
low  bushy  head,  filled  with  healthy  young  wood,  [Pig.  210,] 
and  in  the  summer  with  an  abundance  of  dark  green,  healthy 
foliage,  and  handsome  fruit.  Can  any  intelligent  man  hesitate 
about  adoptinf]r  so  simple  a  course  of  treatment  to  secure  such 
faluable  results  ?    We  recommend  it  with  entire  confidence  to 

•  Ittswt'll,  in  «liortrning-back,  to  cut  off  the  shoot  rlose  alove  a  vnyod-hud 
nther  than  a  blnwom-bud.  Few  perHonii  are  aware  how  much  the  buo  and 
Inutf  of  die  fruit  depend!  on  tlie  afxe  and  vigour  of  the  leaves.  Wft  haira  sms 
wo  peach  treeK  of  ilit*  sume  age  sUl-  by  side,  one  iinuruii<ni,  ami  the  niJier  leifU* 
^in^y  tkoriened-in,  and  both  bearing  nbuut  four  bushels.  That  of  tbe  latter  iva^ 
Iwit  w,  of  double  the  size,  and  imromparabiy  finer 
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the  pniolm  of  every  man  in  the  country  that  cultitates  • 
peach  tree.  After  he  has  srcn  and  tasted  ita  good  eiTects,  Vft 
do  not  fear  liis  laying  it  aside.* 

Training  the  peach  tree  a<jainst  walls  or  espaliers  is  hut  little 

pracn^rsl  in  tliis  country,  except  in  the  neii^hhovirhooH  of  Boston 
lOspalit  r  training,  on  a  small  sral*  .  is. however,  f  iLfil  .  worthy  of 
llie  atu  ntion  of  prrsons  desiring  tliis  fruit  in  the  colder  [)arts  of 
the  country,  when'  it  dops  not  succeed  well  as  a  standard. 
I'jvery  vvliorf»  \\\  New-Eni^'and  excellent  crops  may  be  pro- 
duced ill  Uiis  uay.  Full  diieclions  for  training  the  peach  with 
illusti\i;iu!is  am  criven  in  pa<je  'AH. 

IvriELTS  ANU  DISEASES.  For  a  considerable  time  after  the 
peach  was  introduced  into  America,  it  was  grown  every  where 
south  of  the  40^  of  latitude,  we  may  say  literally  without  ad 
tivntim*  It  wan  only  necessary  to  plant  a  stone  in  order  to 
obtain,  in  a  few  years,  and  for  a  long  time,  an  abundance  of 
fruit.  Very  frequently  these  obance  seedlings  were  of  ex- 
oellenlt  quality,  and  the  finer  grafted  varieties  were  equally 
luxuriant.  In  our  new  western  lands  this  is  now  true,  excep« 
where  i,\e  disease  is  carried  from  the  east^  But  in  the  older 
Atlantic  states,  two  maladies  have  appeared  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  which,  because  they  are  little  understood,  have 
rendered  this  fine  truit  tree  comparatively  short  lived,  and  of 
iitttc  value,    Th^se  are  the  Peach  borer,  and  the  Yf'/loir^, 

Tho  P£ACU  BOiii£R,  Of  Peach-worm  i^Mgeria  exitiosa,  Say.) 

*■  While  ♦liw  is  going  throiigli  the  press  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fullowing 
lemarkable  exam^e^  ut'  thu  goovl  cHccUt  of  regular  pruning,  which  we  translaie 
from  ttiit  leading  Fmicli  Jjnri><tl  o(  HorticuUurv.  We  mk  the  attcniion  of  oar 
readers  to  these  caaet),  eapecially  after  perusing  our  remarks  on  the  Yellows  wad 
its  cauee. 

^  M.  Duvilliera  laid  before  the  Koyal  Society  of  ITurticuliure,  an  aeeoont  of 

poui'.'       pe.i<  'i  t-  '-SI  tliiLt  he  haJ  lair  ly  scimi  at  tfie  riiatcau  de  Vi!lit•^^,  near 
Ferte-*Vleps  ivSeiae-cl-Oise.)    These  tree?,  ei^ht  in  number,  aro  growing  upon  a 
terraee  wall,  which  they  cover  perfectly,  and  yield  abundant  crops.  The  gardener 
ai<Kured  M   DiuiHit  is  that  they  !»ad  b«^en  under  his  care  during  the  thirty  years 
Uiat  he  had  been  at  thv^  chateau,  that  ihey  were  as  lttr;^'e  when  he  first  saw  ihem 
as  at  pre^-ent,  and  that  he  supposed  them  to  be  at  leaat  uixty  yean  oU.  11^  emnot 
douht  i>av8  lU>i  eclii  jr,/  th'it  it  is  lo  the  anntial  pruning  (hat  these  pctuh  trees  owe 
this  long  lift  i  for  Uie  jjeudi  iretn  that  arc  Itfl  lo  thtMuaves  in  the  latitude  of  J*aru 
never  Uve  beyond  tajenty  or  thirty  ycrm.   M.  Duvilliera  gave  the  acctuntn  measure- 
rrji'fit  of  t'u'  iriiiik<  aiul  h-aricht  f*  of  these  troefc*,  and  t=lated,  what  it  i>.  more  inte 
resting  to  know,  titat  although  all  their  trunks  are  hulluw,  like  thuee  of  old  wil 
low.s,  yet  their  vigour  and  feniliiy  are  sti!l  quite  unimpaired.   (Annofas  de  la  Sth 
citle  d' IfwiicaUur  ,  Urns  x\\.  p.  5i  ) 

la  vulmae  p.  67  of  the  ttatne  jturnal,  is  an  acronnt  of  a  remarkable  peacb 
tree  in  the  demesne  of  M.  Joub/rt,  near  Vjlle  n<  uve-le  Roi,  (departement  de 
rVonne.)  it  '\<  irained  u«rain-ii  one  of  the  wings  of  the  rnant^ion,  covers  a  large 
Space  with  its  braucht'P,  and  the  circumt'ert>nce  of  its  trunk,  taken  at  some  dia* 
tance  from  the  grooml,  is  two  feet  and  a  half.  //  is  known  to  be,  actualitt,  of  num 
than  <J3  i/mrs  prowth,  and  W  believed  to  t»e  more  than  UO  years  oUl.  *Il  le  stUI 
in  perlect  he  J  h  and  vigour,  it  is  growing  in  strong  sni',  but  it  has  bcon  r«'gu- 
larly  subj.rrfid  to  an  n:i:form  and  ^evere  system  o!  pruu  n«.',  etjuivak  ui  t<»  rjiir 
•hortcjiin:,'  n  mo  le.  Wlu  re  can  any  peach  tree,  of  half  this  age,  be  found  ia 
the  UniieJ  Suiii;»—naiurally  a  much  mure  Javuttrable  cUmate  for  it,  than  thii 
ef  France  I 
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.ioen  gfeat  mischief  to  this  tree  by  girdling  and  devouring  tht 
^  jBirhole  circle  of  bark  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
'  'when  it  soon  languishes  and  dies. 

The  insect  in  its  perfect  state  is  a  sleulor,  dark  blue,  four 
\vinc;e(l  moth,  soniow  hat  like  a  wasp.  It  commences  depositing 
its  eiiizs  in  the  soft  ami  tender  bark  at  the  base  of  the  trunk, 
usually  about  the  last  of  June,  but  at  ditierent  times,  from  June 
to  October.  The  ejig  liatches  and  becnmr»s  a  small  white  borer 
or  grub,  which  eventually  grows  to  three-f )urths  of  an  inch 
long,  penetrates  and  devours  the  bark  and  sap  wood,  and,  after 
pasiiiiig  the  winter  in  the  tree,  it  enfolds  itself  in  a  cocoon  under 
or  ufjon  the  bark,  and  emerges  auain  in  a  perfect  or  winged  form 
in  J  u lie,  and  commences  deposiung  its  eggs  for  another  gene> 
■  ration. 

It  is  not  diflficult  to  rid  our  trees  of  this  enemy.    In  fact 
nothing  is  easier  to  him  wlio  is  willing  to  devote  a  few  moments 
*  every  season  to  each  tree.    The  eggs  which  produce  the  borer, 
-   it  will  be  recollected,  are  deposited  in  the  sofi  portion  of  bark 
'    just  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Experience  has  conclusively 

f proved  that  if  a  small  quantity,  say  ha/f  a  peck  of  air-slaked 
ime,  is  heaped  around  the  trunk  of  each  tree  at  the  end  of  May 
and  sufiered  to  remain  till  October,  the  peach  borer  will  not  at- 
tack it.  It  has  been  tried  most  successfully  in  large  orchards« 
where  the  protected  trees  have  lon^  remained  sound,  while  those 
unprotected  have  been  speedily  destroyed  by  the  borer.  The 
remedy  undoubtedly  lies  chiefly,  in  covering  the  most  vulner- 
able portion  of- the  tree  from  the  attack  of  t!ie  insect;  and 
therefore  persons  have  been  more  or  less  successful  with  a.she8, 
charcoal,  clay,  mortar,  and  other  protectivcs.  Hut  we  recom- 
mend for  this  purpose  aiV'Slaked  lime  or  ashes*  because  these 
more  fully  answer  the  purpose  as  protectives,  and  when  spread 
over  the  surface,  as  they  sliould  be  every  autumn,  they  form 
the  best  fertilizers  for  the  peach  tree. 

This  is  the  easiest  and  the  most  successful  mode,  and  it 
should  not  be  neglected  a  sin;^le  srnsun.  Many  careful  and 
ri^id  cultivators  prefer  a  regular  examination  of  the  trees  every 
springy  and  autumn.  On  removing  tlie  rarih,  for  a  few  inches, 
the  appearance  of  ij;um  oi-  ea.stings  quickly  indicales  where  tho 
borer  has  made  his  lodging.  A  few  moments  with  the  knife 
will  then  eradicate  the  insect  for  the  season.  This  is  a  very 
cficctual  mode,  but  not,  on  the  whole,  so  simple  or  so  good  us 
the  oilier,  because  the  tree  is  always  left  exposed  to  attack,  and 
to  consequent  injury,  before  tiic  insect  is  dislodged. 

The  Yellows.    This  most  serious  malady  seems  to  belong 
3Xclus!vely  to  this  country,  and  to  attack  only  the  peach  tree. 
'  Although  it  has  been  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  peach  plantei 
for  the  last  thirty  years—rendering  the  life  of  the  tree  tmoer* 
lain,  and  frequently  spreading  over  and  destroying  the  orchardt 
89*  *  Bleached  ashes. 
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•f  wKol«  dittriots ;  still,  Itttie  ui  known  of  its  nature,  and  nothim 
with  certainty  of  its  cause.  Maoj  slight  observers  havB  oon* 
foutidud  it  with  tho  rffpcts  of  thf  poach-borer,  but  all  persons 
wlio  have  carefully  oxamined  it,  know  that  the  two  Are  TotaMy 
distinct.  Trees  may  frequfntly  hr  attacked  by  both  tfie  yel- 
lows and  the  borer,  but  hundreds  dte  of  the  yellows  when  the 
most  nniniift'  inspection  of  the  roots  and  branches  can  disco\  er 
no  insect  or  visible  cause.  Still,  we  believe  proper  culti  varion 
will  ontirclv  rid  our  gardens  and  orchards  of  this  nialadv,  and 
lliis  belief  is  in  part  borne  out  by  experiments  under  our  own 
inspection.  In  order  to  combat  it  successfully  it  is  necessary 
that  the  symptoms  should  be  clearly  underetood* 

Sy/npkmu.  The  Yellows  appears  to  be  a  coosthutional  di9> 
ease,  no  external  cause  having  yet  been  assigned  for  it.  Its  in* 
fallible  symptoms  are  the  following : 

1.  The  production  upon  the  branches,  of  very  slender  wir§ 
shootsy  a  few  inches  long,  and  benring  starved,  diminutive  leavea. 
Tiiese  shoots  are  not  protruded  from  the  extremities,  but  from 
latent  buds  00  the  main  portions  of  the  stem  and  larger  branches. 
Tlie  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  small,  quite  distinct  from  those 
nf  the  natural  size,  and  are  either  pale-yellow  or  destitute  of 
colour. 

2.  The  premature  ripcninsf  of  the  fruit.  This  takes  place 
from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  tho  pr op!  r  season.  Tlie  tirsi 
reason  of  the  disease  it  grows  nearly  to  its  natural  size  ;  the 
f()ll()winj^  season  itis  not  more  than  half  or  a  fourth  of  that  size; 
but  it  is  always  marked  externally,  (whatever  may  be  the  natu- 
ral colour)  with  specks  and  large  spots  of  purplish  red.  Inter- 
nally,  the  flesh  is  more  deeply  coloured,  especially  around  the 
stone  than  in  the  natural  state. 

Either  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  (and  sometimes  the  second 
appears  a  season  in  advance  of  the  first,)  are  undeniable  signs 
of  the  yellows,  and  they  are  not  produced  by  the  attacks  of  the 
worm  or  other  malady.  We  may  add  to  them  the  following  addi. 
lional  remarks. 

It  is  established  beyond  question,  that  the  yellows  is  alwajra 
propagated  by  budding  or  graAinfir  from  a  diseased  tree ;  thatthe 
stock,  whether  peach  or  almond,  also  takes  the  disease,  and  finally 
perishes  ;  and  that  the  seeds  of  the  diseased  trees  produce  young 
trees  in  which  the  yellows  sooner  or  lat^r  break  out.  To  this  we 
\nnv  a<iJ  that  the  peach  budded  on  the  plum  or  apricot  is  also 
Known  to  die  wiih  the  yellows. 

The  most  luxuriant  and  healthy  varieties  appear  most  liable 
,0  it.    Slow  growing  sorts  are  rarely  afi'ected. 

Very  frequently,  only  a  single  branch,  or  one  side  of  a  tree, 
will  be  affected  the  first  season.  But  the  next  year  it  iuvaria. 
bly  spreads  through  its  whole  system.  Frsquratly,  trees  badly 
affected  will  die  the  next  year.  But  usuially  it  will  Isst,  growii^ 
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more  «nd  more  feeble  every  i'6ar,  for  several  seasons.  The  roou 
Da  dif^ging  up  the  tree,  do  not  appear  in  the  least  diseased. 

The  soil  does  not  appear  tnatt  rially  to  increase  or  lessen  the 
Uabdlity  to  the  Yellows^  though  it  first  originated*  and  is  most  do 
UFuctive  in  light,  warm,  sandy  soils.   Trees  standing  in'  hard 
trodden  plaoe%  as  in,  or  by,  a  frequented  side- walk,  often  outlive 
all  others. 

Lastly,  it  is  the  neat  y  universal  opinion  of  all  orchardists 
that  the  Yellows  is  a  contagious  disease,  spreading  gradually, 
but  certainly,  from  tree  to  tree  through  whole  orchards.   It  was 

c^onjocturcd  by  the  late  William  Prince  that  this  takes  place  when 
the  trees  were  in  blossom,  the  contagion  being  carried  from  tree 
to  tree  in  the  pollen  by  beos,  and  the  wind.  This  view  is  aques- 
tionahle  one,  and  it  is  r(  rule  red  more  doubtful  by  the  fact  liiat  ex- 
periments have  been  made  by  diistino;  the  pollen  of  diseased 
trees  upon  the  blossoms  of  healthy  ones  without  communicating 
the  Yellows. 

We  consider  the  contagious  nature  of  this  malady  an  unse 
tied  point.  Theoretically,  we  are  disinclined  to  believe  it,  as  we 
know  nothing  analagous  to  it  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  to  be  practically  true,  and  for  all 
,  practical  purposes  we  would  base  our  advice  upon  the  supposi* 
lion  that  the  disease  is  contagious.  For  it  is  on.y  in  those  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  states  where  every  vestige  ot'  a  tree  sliowing 
the  Yellows  is  imrnediately  destroyed,  that  we  have  seen  a  reiuai 
of  the  normal  health  and  longevity  of  the  tree.* 

Cause  of  tlie  Yellows,  No  writer  has  yet  ventured  to  assign 
a  theory,  supported  by  any  facts,  which  would  explain  the  caus^of 
this  malady.  We  therefore  advance  our  opinion  with  some  difl 
fidenc^,  but  yet  not  without  much  confidence  in  its  truth. 

We  believe  the  malady  called  tlie  Yellownto  be  a  comUUtdional 
iaint  existing  in  many  American  varieties  of  the  peach,  and  pro. 
duced  in  the  first  place  by  bad  cultivation,  and  the  consequent 

*  The  followinc:  extract  fit>m  some  rt^mnrkst  on  the  Yellowt  by  that  carefiil 
observer,  Noyes  barling.  R*q.,  of  New-Haven, Ct  ,  we  r«'romniend  as  worthy  the 
•Uenliun  uf  iliuae  wiiu  Ihink  the  disease  cuntagious.  They  do  not  seem  la  iii' 
dieiito  ihai.  tite  di-waiee  spread*  from  a  given  point  of  contagion,  but  hreake  out 
in  ^po^■«.  It  is  c!ear,  lo  our  mind,  tliat  in  iliis  and  liimdreds  of  oiIut  similar  cases 
the  (itsetise  wa«  udieretU  ill  the  treeH,  they  being  the  eeedliogs  of  diseased 
pareiiis.  * 

Wiien  ihe  diecare  commences  in  a  garden  or  <»«hanl  containing  a  consider* 
able  numb- r  of  t:e  *s  it  d  x  s  not  attack  all  ni  one*'  It  breakii  out  in  patches 
which  are  protrrt  sMveiy  enhir^ud,  till  evetituaily  ail  (h«  trees  become  victims  to 
the  roa  il  l  'V'tius  in  an  (»rcliard  of  two  and  a  half  acres,  all  the  trees  were 
beallhy  in  The  next  year  two  trees  on  llie  tf.sf  si'lr  (-f  tho  orr  !iard,  u  iiiun 

a  rod  (if  each  other,  took  tlie  Velio  w-*.  In  IS'iQt  six  trve-i  on  tlie  easl  suie  ot  the  or* 
dttfd  were  altnckoJ ;  five  of  chom  atandinf  within  a  drde  of  Ibiir  rod»  diameter. 
A  similar  fact  is  now  apparent  in  my  nt'tgtiboiirliood.  A  fine  lot  of  200  young 
uee^s  lft3l  yeaur  in  perfect  health,  now  vhuw  disfose  in  tw  >  spots  near  the  oppo* 
lilo  Mda  01  lilt  lot,  having  esactly  eii  diaeaaed  tieei  in  ea^h  patch  toaikaMtm  ts 
each  other;  whihs  ail  tba  other  Imes  aia  Ibe  from  any  othf  waifanf  vmtm  * 
OifiMr 
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cxliauslion  arising  from  saccessive  over-crops.  Afterwards  li 
has  been  cstabli^licd  and  perpetuated  by  sowing  tlie  seeds  of  the 
enfeebled  tree  either  to  obtain  varieties  or  for  sKicks. 

Let  as  look  for  a  nK>ment  into  the  history  of  the  peach  culture 
in  th^  United  States.  For  almost  an  hundred  years  after  this 
tree  was  introduced  into  this  country  it  was  largely  cultivated, 
especially  in  Virginia^  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey »  as  we  have 
already  stated,  in  perfect  freedom  from  such  ciisease,  and  with 
the  least  possible  care.  The  great  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
was  unexhausted,  and  the  land  occupied  by  orchards  was  seldom 
or  never  cropped.  Most  of  the  soil  ot  these  slates,  however, 
though  at  first  naturally  rich,  was  light  and  sandy,  and  in 
course  of  time  hocame  comparatively  exhausted.  The  peach 
tr.  e,  a!\vays  productive  to  an  excess  in  this  climate,  in  the  im- 
poveri:ibed  soil  was  no  longer  able  to  recruit  its  energies  by  an- 
niial  growth,  and  gradually  became  more  and  more  enfeebled 
and  sliort  lived.  About  1800,  or  a  few  years  before,  attention 
wa.s  aitrncied  in  the  neighborbooi  of  Philaddjiiiia  to  the  sudden 
dccny  an*]  death  of  the  orcharj.^  wiiiiout  sudden  cause.  From 
Piulatiijl jjhia  and  Dela\v  Lire  the  disease  gradually  extended  to 
New.Jersey,  where,  in  1614,  ii  w  as  so  prevalent  as  to  destroy  a 
considerable  part  of  all  the  orchards.  About  three  or  four  years 
later  It  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  (or  from  1812  ta 
1815,)  gradually,  and  slowly,  extending  northward  and  westward, 
to  the  remainder  of  the  state.  Its  progress  to  Connecticut  was 
taking  place  at  the  same  time,  a  few  trees  here  and  there  show- 
ing the  disease  until  it  became  well  known,  (though  not  yet 
generally  prevalent,)  throughout  most  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
New-England. 

It  should  be  here  remarked  that,  though  the  disease  had  beeo 
considerably  noticed  in  the  Maryland  and  Middb  State^^,  pre- 
viously, yet  it  was  by  no  means  general  until  ab'iutthe  close  of 
the  last  war.  At  this  lime  wheat  and  other  grain  crops  Ijore 
very  hii,di  prices,  and  the  failing  fertility  of  the  peach  orchard 
soils  of  those  states  was  sudcJenly  stijl  more  lowered  by  a  heavy 
system  of  croj>pinir  l)etween  thp  t?'efs,  without  relurnini:;  any 
tfdn*^  to  the  soil.  Still  th^  pracfi  was  planted,  proihice  I  a  f  w 
heavv  cro|)s,  and  declined,  JVom  sheer  feeblenf^ss  an<i  want  of 
sustenance.  As  it  was  the  custom  wiih.  niany  oicijardists  lo  rai:re 
th'dr  own  seedling  trees,  and  as  almost  all  nurserymen  gathf  reti 
the  stones  indi'icriminalely  for  stocks,  ii  is  eviderjt  thai  the  con- 
stitutional debility  of  the  parent  tree  would  naturally  be  inherit- 
ed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  seedlings.  Still  the  sytstem 
of  allowing  the  tree  to  exhaust  itself  by  heavy  and  repeated 
crops  in  a  light  soil  was  adhered  to,  and  generation  after  genera* 
tioii  of  seedlings,  each  more  enfeebled  than  the  former,  at  last 
produced  a  completely  sickly  and  feeble  stock  of  peach  tmea  is 
those  distrieta. 
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Tl^e  prcRt  abundance  of  this  fruit  qau^sed  it  to  find  its  way, 
more  or  less  into  all  the  markets  on  the  sea-coast.    The  stomas  of 
the  enfeebled  southern  trees  were  thus  carried  north,  and,  lieinges 
teemed  by  nnany  belter  than  tho of  honie  «^ro\vth,  were  every 
whot-e  mare  or  less  planted.    They  broufrht  with  them  the  cn- 
foeblod  and  tainted  constitution  derivei  fiom  the  parent  stock. 
'r}ir;y  reproduced  almost  ahvavsthe  same  disnaso  in  the  new  soil 
anil    thus,  little   by   little,  the  Y<>llo\vs   spread   from  its  ori- 
ginal  neighborliood,  below  Philadelphia,  to  ihe  whole  northern 
and  eastern  sections  of  the  Union.    At  tliis  moment  it  is  slowly, 
but  urarliiallv  movinix  west :  thouorh  the  rich  and  deiM^  soils  of  the 
western  alluvial  hoitoms  will,  perhaps,  for  a  considerable  time, 
even  vvitl)ont  care,  overpower  the  original  taint  of  the  trees 
anil   stones  receive;!  from  the  east. 

l^et  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  ihia 
enfeebled  state  of  the  peach  tree,  which  we  call  the  Yellows. 

Every  ^ood  gardener  well  knows  that  if  he  desires  to  raise  a 
healthy  and  vif/orous  seedling  plant,  lie  must  select  the  seed 
from  a  parent  pUiut  that  is  itself  decidedly  healthy.  Lindley 
justly  and  concisely  remarks,     all  seeds  vvill  not  equally  pro- 
duce vigorous  seedlings;  but  the  healthiness  of  the  new  plant 
will  correspond  with  that  of  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang.  For 
this  reason  it  Is  not  sufficient  to  sow  a  seed  to  obtain  a  given 
plant;  but  in  all  cases  when  any  importance  is  attached  to  the 
result,  the  plumpest  and  healthiest  seeds  should  be  selected,  if 
the  greatest  vigor  is  required  in  the  seedling,  and  feeble  or  less 
perfectly  formed  seeds,  when  it  is  desirable  to  check  natural 
luxuriance.''* 

Again,  Dr.  Van  Mens,  whose  experience  in  raising  seedling 
fruit  trees  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  man,  de- 
clares it  as  his  opinion  that  the  more  frequently  a  tree  is  repro- 
duced eoniinwmsly  from  seed,  the  more  feeble  and  short-lived  is 

the  seedling  produced. 

Still  more,  we  all  know  that  certain  peculiarities  of  constitu- 
tion, or  habit,  can  be  propagated  by  grafting,  by  slips,  and  even 
by  seeds.  Thus  the  variegaled  foliage,  which  is  a  disease  of 
some  sorts,  is  propagated  for  ever  by  budding,  and  the  disposition 
to  mildew  of  some  kinds  of  peaches,  is  continued  almost  always 
in  the  seedlingfi.  That  the  peach  tree  is  peculiarly  constant  in 
any  eonstitutional  variation,  the  Nectarinr  is  a  well  kno^\n 
proof.  That  fruit  tree  is  only  m\  accidental  variety  of  the  peach, 
and  yet  it  is  contiaually  reproduced  with  a  smooth  skin  from 
geed. 

Is  it  D:>t  evident,  from  these  premises,  that  the  constant  sowing 
of  ihe  seeds  of  an  enfeehh'd  slock  of  peaches  would  naliiral/jf 
ffoduGC  a  siMy  and  diseased  race  of  trees,    1  he  seediingg 

*  Theorjr  of  HorticuUun 
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will  al  first,  oflen  appear  healthy,  whe«  ttie  [Murent  had  beei 

only  partially  diseased^  but  the  malady  will  sooner  or  later 
show  itself,  and  especially  when  the  tree  ia  allowed  to  produce 
an  over-crop. 

That  iKXjr  soil,  and  o\'pr-brarin:3;,  will  produce  nr-rcat  debilityin 
any  fruit  tree,  is  loo  evident  to  need  much  illustration,  Ev^n 
ihv.  apple,  that  hardiest  orchard  tree,  requires  a  h  liole  year  to  re- 
cover fioni  the  exhaustion  of  its  powers  cau-ied  by  a  full  crop. 
The  great  natural  luxuriance  of  the  [»cach  er^nables  it  to  lay  in  new 
fruit  burls  while  the  branches  aie  still  loaded  wiih  fruit,  and 
lhu:t,  except  in  strong  soil,  if  left  to  itself  it  is  soon  enfeeble<i.* 

There  are  sme  facts,  in  our  every  day  observation,  which 
may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  theory.  In  the  first  place, 
thevaiiclies  of  this  tree  always  nwst  sul)jeci  to  this  disease 
are  the  yellow  peaches  ;  and  they,  it  is  well  known,  also  produce 
the  heaviest  cropj.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  victiros,  whea 
the  disease  first  appeared,  were  the  yellow  fleshed  peaebees.  Oa 
the  oth^^r  hand,  the  white  fleahed  kinds  (those  white  aod  red  eA« 
teraally)  are  much  more  rarely  attacked  ;  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  never.  They  are  generally  less  vigouroua,  aod  hear 
more  moderate  crops.  And  it  is  well  worth  remarkln<rthat  eer* 
tain  fine  old  sorts,  the  ends  of  the  hranches  of  which  have  a  pe* 
culiar,  mUdewed  appearance,  (such  as  the  old  Red  Rareripe,  the 
Early  Anne,  d&c.,)  which  seems  to  cheek  the  growth  without  im- 

§ airing  the  health,  are  rarely,  if  ever  attacked  by  the  Yellows. 
How  growing,  and  moderately  productive  sorts,  like  the  Nut- 
meg peaches,  are  almost  entirely  exempt.    VVe  know  p.r.  orchard 
in  the  adjoining  county,  where  every  tree  has  gradually  died 
with  the  Yellows,  except  one  tree  which  stood  in  the  centre. 
It  is  the  Red  Nutmeg,  and  is  still  in  full  vigour.    It  is  certainly 
true  that  these  sorts  oflen  decay  and  suddenly  die,  but  we  be- 
lieve chiefly  from  the  neglect  which  allows  them  to  fall  a  prry 
to  the  Poach  Borer.    Indeed  the  frequency  with  which  thoHoref 
has  been  confounrled  with  the  Yellows  by  ignorant  observers, 
renders  it  much  more  ditricuit  to  arrive  at  anv  correct  cooclu* 
sions  respecting  the  con/a;^i;ow^  nature  of  the  latter  disease. 

It  may  lie  said,  in  objection  to  these  vi^ws.  that  a  disease  which 
is  only  an  enfeeblernent  of  the  constitution  of  a  tree,  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  alter  so  much  its  whole  nature  and  duration  aa 
the  Yellows  has  done  that  of  the  peach.  The  answer  to  ibis  is, 
that  the  debility  produced  in  a  sinjrle  generation  of  trees,  proba- 
bly would  not  have  led  to  such  effects,  or  to  any  settled  form  of 
constitutional  disease.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
'Saue  bad  management  is  to  a  great  e.\ieni  ^/oing  on  to  this  day, 
ihe  whole  country  over.    Every  year,  in  the  month  of  August, 

*  Th«  miMmbly  rnfeebled  stata  of  tt>m«  kind*    pears  im  the  8ea«eoMt,aii^ 

J-ora  iinsiiitahle  climate  und  ihe  continual  pnmnprafMn  hy  grafiini»  ^'^^^teMMH 
iebiltiated  »iock.  is  ualy  a  fair  parulki  lo  the  x  eilown  ia  tU«  pencil  tre*. 
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Ihe  season  of  early  peaches,  thousands  of  bushels  of  frmf,  show, 
ing  the  infallible  symptoms  of  the  Yellows — a  spotted  skin,  Ace. 
are  exposed  ard  sold  in  the  markets  of  New- York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston.  Every  year  more  or  less  of  the  stones  of  thesa 
peaches  are  planted,  to  produce,  in  their  turn,  a  generation  of 
diseased  trees,  and  every  successive  generation  is  even  mora 
feeble  and  sickly  than  the  last !  Bven  in  the  north,  so  feeble 
has  the  stock  become  in  many  places,  that  an  excesnve  crop  of 
fine  fruit  is  but  too  frequently  ibllowed  by  the  Yellows.  In  this 
total  absence  of  [proper  care  in  the  selection  both  of  the  seed 
and  the  trees,  fblloved  by  equal  negligence  of  good  cultivation, 
is  it  surprising  that  the  peach  lias  become  a  tree  comparatively 
difficult  to  preserve,  and  proverbially  short-lived  ! 

Abroad,  it  is  well  known  that  the  peach  is  always  subjected  to 
a  regular  system  of  pruninj^,  and  is  npver  allowed  to  produce  an 
^ver-crop.  Tt  is  not  a  Utile  singular,  both  that  the  Yellows 
sliouM  never  have  originated  there,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  of  American  varieties  of  this  fruit  that  have  been 
repeatedly  sent  to  England  and  are  now  growing  there,  the  disease 
has  never  extended  itself,  or  been  comtnunicated  to  other  trees, 
or  even  been  recognized  by  English  or  French  horticulturists. 
We  must  confess  these  facts  appear  to  us  strong  proofs  in  fa- 
vour of  our  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  malady. 

Remedy  for  the  Yellows.  It  may  seem  to  many  persons  a 
difficult  task  to  rid  ourselves  of  so  wide  spread  a  malady  as  this, 
yet  we  are  confident  that  a  little  perseverance  and  care  will  cer- 
tainly  accomplish  it.  In  the  present  uncertainty  with  regard  to  its 
contagious  nature,  it  is  much  the  wisest  course  to  reject  <<the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,"  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  so.  We 
know  at  the  present  moment  several  gardens,  where  the  treeii 
are  maintained  in  good  health  by  immediately  rooting  out  and 
destroying  every  tree  as  soon  as  it  shows  marked  symptoms  of 
the  malady. 

1.  We  would  tlierefore  commence  by  exterminating,  root  and 
branch,  every  tree  which  has  the  Yellows.  And  another  tree 
shonM  not  be  planted  in  the  same  spot  without  a  lapse  of  several 
years,  or  a  thorough  removal  of  the  soil. 

2.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  select  seeds  for  plant- 
ing from  perfectly  healthy  trees.  Nurserymen  to  secure  this 
should  gather  them  from  the  latest  ripening  varieties,  or  procure 
them  from  districts  of  the  country  where  the  disease  is  not 
known. 

3.  So  far  we  have  aimed  only  at  procuring  a  healthy  stock  of 
rees.    The  most  impoptant  matter  remains  to  be  stated — hcu 
ioprrserwthmhiaheaHhp  Haie, 

The  answer  to  this  Is  emphatically  as  follows ;  ^sne  steadHy, 
from  ihe  JirH  hetrnngyMft  the  alkartemng-m  fji^m  of  pnmmg^ 
i^ready  explained.  This  will  at  once  secure  your  trees  againsf 
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the  possibility  of  ovrr-bearin«?T  and  its  consequences,  and  fiidio 
tains  them  iii  vigour  and  pr Ml  ictivt'ness  for  a  loas^  time.*  It 
wiil,  in  short,  effectually  pievt-iii  ihe  Yellows  where  it  does  not 
ai/eady  exist  in  the  tree.  To  whoever  will  fallow  these  pie- 
cautions,  pursue  this  mode  of  cuitivaiion,  and  adopt  at  the 
same  time  the  remedy  for  the  Borer,  alresxiy  sutrgested,  we 
will  confidently  insure  healthy,  vigourous,  long-lived  trees,  and 
the  (ineet  fniiL  Will  any  reasonable  man  say  that  so  fine  a 
frttit  as  the  peach  does  not  fully  merit  them  ? 

Whether  tbie  system  of  shortening.in,  and  careful  culture,  wih 
prevent  the  breaking  out  of  the  Yellows  when  constitutionally 
laUnt  in  the  tree  we  will  not  yet  undertake  to  say.  A  few  more 
experiments  will  prove  this.  In  slight  cases  of  the  disease  we 
believe  that  it  may.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  certain  ;  it 
has  hitherto  failed  entirely  to  reclaim  trees  in  which  the  malady 
had  once  !iroken  out.  Neither  do  we  know  of  any  well  at- 
tested case  of  its  cure,  after  this  singe,  by  any  means  what, 
ever  t  Such  cases  have  indeed  been  reported  to  us,  and  pub 
lished  in  the  jnunmls,  but,  where   investiiiatf  d,  they  have- 

proved  to  have  been  tree^  sutleriog  by  the  elTects  of  tlie  borcf 

only, 

A  planter  of  peach  trees  must,  even  with  care,  expect  to  se#« 
a  lew  cases  of  Yellows  occasionally  appear.  The  malady  in 
too  widely  extended  to  be  immediately  vanrjuishcd.  Occasion- 
ally, trees  having  the  constitutional  taint  will  show  themselves 
where  least  suspeeted,  but  when  the  peach  is  ooce  properly 
cultivated,  these  will  every  day  became  more  rare  until  the  ori. 
giaal  health  and  longevity  of  this  fruit  tree  is  again  established. 

Ths  Curl  is  the'  name  commonly  given  to  a  malady  which 
often  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree.  It  usually  appears 
in  the  months  <^  May  or  June.  The  leaves  curl  up,  become 
thickened  and  swollen,  with  hollows  on  the  under,  and  reddish 
swellings  on  the  upper  side,  and  6nally,  after  two  or  three  weeks^ 
fall  off*.  They  are  then  succeeded  by  a  new,  and  healthy  crop 
of  foliage.  Tills  malady  is  caused  by  the  punctures  of  very 
minute  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  (Aphis  t^ersiccR?)^  which  attack  tho 
under  side  ol  the  lr>aves.  Although  it  does  not  appear  niate- 
rialiv  to  injure  either  the  tree  (or  the  crop,)  yet  it  prreally  dis- 
figures It  for  a  tiuie.    In  orchards,  perhaps  few  persous  will 

*  llie  M lowing  rnimrka,  directly  in  point,  are  iVora  London*!!  timt  work. 

"The  eff*rt  of  ihortenirif;  the  shoiUs  of  tlie  fie.ich  is  nnt  nifrely  t'l  thjDW  njf>ra 
•rp  into  ihe  fruit,  but  toiulit  vigour  to  the  tree  generally,  by  ijicivaj>ijic  ibe  puwc; 
or  tKe  vooii  relaii^oly  to  iha  omtiehee.  The  fieaelt  lieinc  a  short-livfd  tree,  il 

hashceii  jtuUy  Tcmnked  by  Mr.  Thinn;  s,'n .  w'Tc  if.  aUoued  to  r  r/j  j/^jV  I'tt  aceu' 
muUUed  $ap  every  year,  U  would  »oon  exhaust.  tue{/ and  die  oj  old  mge,"  SubuHMO 
Horticulrarist. 

t  All  the  speciAp  appliratinns  to  the  root  of  purh  ?tibstanre«  us  salt,  ley,  brine, 
■aitpetre,  urine,  occ,  recoinniended  for  thisi  disfase,  are  founded  on  iht  ir  guod 
^Ifocta  wlien  applied  agauist  Uie  Aorar.  '  They  have  n«H  b«e  1  found  of  ac  y  valut 
Mr  ih»  Yellowt. 
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trouble  tliemselves  to  destroy  the  insect,  but  in  gardifos,  it  it 

much  better  to  do  80.  .  A  mixture  of  vvbale  oil  soap  or  strong 
Boft  soap  and  water,  with  some  tobacco  stems  boiled  in  it,  ana 
the  whole  applied  to  the  branchps  from  below,  with  a  ^jyringe  or 
garden  engine,  will  soon  rid  the  irce  of  the  insects  lor  one  or 
more  years.  It  should  he  done  when  the  leaves  are  a  third 
grown,  and  will  seldom  need  repeating  the  same  season. 

Varieties.  The  variety  of  fine  peaches  cultivated  abroad  is 
about  fifty  ;  and  half  this  number  embraces  all  that  are  liigitly 
esteemed,  and  generally  cultivated  in  Europe.  Innumerable 
seedlings  have  been  produced  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  are 
of  the  highest  excellence.  One  or  two  of  our  nurserymen's  cata- 
loguea  enumerate  over  an  hundred  kinds,  chiefly  of  native  ori- 
gin.  Half  of  these  are  second  rate  sorts,  or  merely  local  varie* 
tips  of  no  superiour  merit,  and  others  are  new  names  for  old 
sorts  or  seedlings  newly  produced,  and  diflfering  in  no  essential 
respects  from  old  varieties.  It  is  very  desirable  to  reduce  the 
collection  of  peaches  to  reasonable  limits,  because,  as  this  fruit 
neither  offers  the  same  variety  of  flavour,  or  the  extent  of  season 
as  the  apple  and  pear,  a  moderate  niuiibcr  of  the  choicest  kinds, 
ripening  from  the  earliest  to  tlic  latest  is  in  every  respect  bet- 
ter than  a  great  variety,  many  of  which  must  necessarily  he 
serond  rate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  most  of  our  American  varieties,  of 
the  first  quality,  have  proved  second  rate  in  England.  This  is 
owing  to  the  comparative  want  of  sun  and  lieat  in  their  clituate. 
Indeed  i  Mir  finest  late  peaches  will  nut  ripen  at  all  except  under 
glass,  and  the  early  varieties  aie  much  later  than  wuh  us.  On 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  best  European  sorts  are  finer  here 
than  in  Bngland,  and  we  have  lately  endeavoured  to  introduce 
all  of  the  foreign  sorts  of  high  quality,  both  with  the  view  of 
improving  our  collection,  and  because  we  believe  they  are  gene* 
rally  purer  and  healthier  in  constitution  than  many  of  our  own 
native  kinds. 

In  ike  description  qf  peaches  and  nectarines  the  form,  and  out- 
lines,  of  many  kinds  are  so  nearly  similar  that  we  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  other  characteristics  to  distinguish  the  varieties.  The 
[wo  most  natural  classes  into  which  the-kinds  of  this  fruit  are 

divided,  are  free  stones,  and  clingstones^  (melters  and  pavies, 
iif  the  F.nglish  :)  the  Hesh  of  the  former  parting  freely  from  the 
slnne,  that  of  tlif  latter  adhering. 

Next  to  this  the  strongest  natural  distinction  is  found  in  the 
leaves  of  the  peach.  At  the  t  lisp  of  tiie  leaves  of  certain  kinds 
are  always  found  small  glarifU,  either  round  and  regular,  ur  oU- 
long  and  irregular,  while  llie  leaves  of  certain  oilier  kinds  have 
no  cjlands,  but  are  more  deeply  cut  or  serrated  on  tlie  margin. 
These  peculiarities  of  the  foliage  are  constant,  and  they  aid  us 
gicatlv  in  recognizing  a  variety  bv  forming  three  u  stincf 
40 
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Fig.  211.   Characters  in  the  leaves  o  f  pearhcs. 
cTassps,  viz.     1.    Loavrs  sorratrd  and  icithoiit  glands.  Fig. 
211,  a.     '2.  Loaves  with  small  round,  or  gh hose  gl^mds  j^b» 
3.  L'^avos  with  larijc  iiTP^ular,  re nl form  glands  ;  c.  ' 

This  distinction  of  Iravos  is  valnable,  because  it  not  only  ail* 
sists  us  when  we  have  the  fruit  before  us,  hut  it  may  be  referred 
to,  for  the  sake  of  verifying  an  opinion,  at  any  time  during  the 
leason  of  foliage. 

There  is  also  another  o3ass  of  oharacteristics  to  be  found  in 
the  Uommt  which  is  cnnntant  and  valuable ;  though  not  so 
much  so  as  that  of  the  leaves,  because  it  can  only  be  referred 
to  Ibr  a  few  days  in  the  sprinf^.  The  blossoms  a&rd  two  well 
marked  sub-di visions ;  1st,  Lai^ge  flowers,  alleys  red  in  the 
centre,  and  pale  at  the  margin ;  3d,  small  flowers,  tinged  witb 
dark  at  the  mai^in.* 

The  most  decLrable*  peaches  for  market  growers  in  this 
country  are  very  early,  and  very  late  kinds.  These  command 
double  the  price  in  market  of  kinds  ripenincr  at  the  middle  sea- 
son. For  New-Eni^land,  and  the  north,  only  the  earliest  kinds 
are  desirable,  as  the  late  ones  seldom  mature  well. 

We  shall  divide  peaches  into  three  classes.  1.  Freestone 
Pert c Am  with  'paJe  flesh.  2.  Free^sUme peaches  with  deep  jfcllom 
flesh.    3.  Clingstone  Peaches, 

•  Lindl«y  makes  a  tliinl  divifion,  pml)rarin{»  n  fflw  Bortt  with  blossoma  of  tn 
mtennediate  sise.  But  it  is  of  no  practical  value,  as  any  donbt  as  to  whkk 
ef  lbs  twodhriiiamany  Uonom  Mungs  h  jmaediatwly  Mtit  wn  by  tht  mkm 

w  IIm 
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CtMff  I.   JF^reeOtme  Peaekes^  wUk  pale  JMk. 


\.  Kmf»  ScoTT«   Lind.  Thomp* 

The  Acton  Scott,  an  English  peach,  raisr^d  by  Mr.  Kntght, 

Is  one  of  his  cross  bred  seedlings,  belwcpn  the  Noblesse  and  the 
Red  Nutmeg.  It  is  an  excelleDt  early  fruit,  and  will  thrive 
and  ripen  well  at  the  north. 

LpHves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather 
narrow  and  depressed  at  the  top,  with  a  shallow  suture.  Skin  i 
rather  woolly,  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  marbled,  britrlit  red 
cheek.  Fle»h  pale  quite  to  the  stone,  meltinir,  sufjary  and 
rich,  with  sometimes  a  slight  bitter  flavour.  Middle  of  August* 
Flowers  large. 

  • 

3.  AsTOR.  Floy. 

An  Amencan  peach,  which  originated  in  New- York,  twenty* 
five  years  ar^o.    It  is  good,  but  hardly  first  rate. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large  ;  rather  flattened, 
or  broad,  and  slightly  sunk  at  the  top,  suture  well  marked* 
Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  deep  red  cheek.  Stone 
small.  Flesh  melting,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  excellent  fla* 
voor.    Ripens  Uie  last  week  in  August*    Flowers  large. 

8.  Bbllbgardb.  \  O.  Dub.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Galande.  )  Noit.  and  the 

Noir  de  Montreuil.  )  Frtnck, 
Vtelette  Hfltive.  1  of  many     Bivntford  Mi^onne. 

Vlolctte  Hat'tve  Groiie.    '         Enplhh      Ronald'H  Mignonae. 
French  Royai  George.  *  gardens.     Laru©  ViuleL 

BmoQih  ksaved  Royal  George.  (  Eviy  Garlawl«H  (V  Me.) 

Early  Royal  l*eorge.  /  incorrerfL  of  snrrw. 
Bed  MfffV*'*"-        i    A/nerwan  gardens. 

This  very  rxccl  rnt  l'>ench  pracb  is  the  one  most  highly 
estoorned  by  the  Montreuil  growers,  who  supply  the  Parts 
markets,  a!i'd  it  is  equally  valued  by  ihc  English.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  delicious  fruits  here. 

Leaves  with  crlobose  glands.  Fruit  large,  round  and  regular, 
the  suture  shallow,  the  top  slightly  hollowed,  and  having  a  little 
projecting  point.  Skin  pale  yellowiah-green,  with  a  rich  red 
cheek,  often  streaked  with  darker  purple.  Flesh  slightly  mark 
ed  with  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  firm,  out  very  nieltlng.  juicy, 
ricli  and  high  flavoured.  Slooe  rnlher  large.  Bnd  of  August, 
and  first  of  September.   Flowers  small. 
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4.  Bbsvoo«t*  f 

Brevoon's  Mi^'n. 

0i«v«iirt*a  iStodUng  Melter.  Hog, 

Otie  of  the  richest  and  most  delicious  of  American  pe&cheii 
«nd  one  of  the  favourite  sorts  for  garden  cultivation.  It  was 
raised  «>me  years  ago  by  tlenry  Brevoort,  Esq.,  of  New. York. 
Mr.  Ploy  describes  this,  in  his  edition  of  Lindley,  as  a  small 
fruit.  It  is  almost  always  lar«^  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  beard 
regular,  moderate  crops. 

Leaves  with  uniform  •jian  ls.  •Fruit  medium  or  laige,  round 
I  and  rather  broad,  with  a  distinct  suture,  deep  at  the  top.  Skin 

pale  yeDowish-white,  often  a  Itiilo  dinrry,  with  a  bright  red 
cheek.  Flesh  rather  firm,  slightly  red  at  the  stone,  rich,  sugary 
and  high  flavoured.    First  oi  September.    Flov^ers  small. 

6.  Bells  de  Vitet.   Duh.  Liad.  Tbomp. 

Adairable  Tardive. 
Bsllk.  MUL 

This  is  not  tli-  R»^llo  de  Vitry  of  most  of  our  gardens,  which 
is  tlic  Enrhj  Admirable.  It  is  qiiito  distinct  also,  from  the  Lat6 
Admirable  ,-  hut  is  the  Helle  de  Vitry,  described  by  Duhannel, 
and  is  a  very  firm  fleshed  and  excellent  French  variety,  little 
known  in  this  counuy. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  middle  size,  rathei 
broad,  with  a  deep  suture,  the  top  depressed.  Skin  pale  yeU 
lowish-whlte,  tinged  and  marUed  with  bright  and  dull  red. 
Flesh  rather  firm,  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy  and  rich. 
Ripens  here  the  last  of  September.   Flowers  small. 

6.  Baseington.   p.  Mag.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Buckii^gham  Mignonne. 
ColoneTAualtft. 

A  handsome,  ver>'  fine,  and  very  hardy  English  peach*  The 
tree  is  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  fruit  ripens  at  the  medium 
season,  about  a  week  after  the  Royal  George. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.    Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclining 
to  ovate,  and  rather  pointed  at  the  top,  with  a  moderate  suture 
on  one  side.    Skin  pale  yellowish  \\  fute,  with  a  deep  red,  mar* 
bled  obeek.    Flesh  but  slightly  tiu^'ed  with  red  at  the  stono 
meltiniT,  juicv,  very  rich,  and  of  the  first  quality.    Stone  rug 
ged^  dark  brown.    Beginning  of  September.    Flowers  large. 
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A  native  vnriety,  of  second  rate  flavovr. 

Leaves  with  glotx^e  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundt 
tshy  a  little  depressed  at  the  top,  but  nearly  without  suturet 
Skin  pale  yellowish.whitc,  with  a  red  cheek  marked  by  broken 
stripes  of  dull  red.  Flesh  scarcely  stained  at  the  stone,  juicy 
and  good.   Last  of  August.   Flowers  large. 

8.  Colb's  Barl?  E«l^ 

A  new  American  peach,  vhich  is  A  ver>  fruitful  and  excel* 
lent  variety,  for  market  culture. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Frait  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish, with  but  little  suture.  Skia  pLtK  in  the  shade,  but  nearly 
all  covered  with  red,  becoming  dark  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  very  sprightly.  BeginniAgy  to 
the  middle  of  August.    Flowers  small. 

9.  GooL£DG£'s  Fayourit£.§    Mao.  Ken. 

Cooledge's  Early  Red  Rareripe 

This  most  popular  early  New  Euf^land  peach,  was  raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  J.  Cooledge,  of  Watertown,  Mass.    It  U 
unusually  productitre)  and  a  very  bright  coloured,  handsome 
peach,  of  excellent  quality ;  and  its  hardiness  renders  it  valu 
able  at  the  north* 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  {ilia 
suture  prominent  at  the  top  only),  but  rather  the  largest  on  one 
side.  Skin  clear  smooth  white,  with  a  fine  crimson  mottled 
cheek.  Flesh  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweety  an^ 
high  flavour.   Mididle  of  August.   Flowers  small* 

10.  Chancbllos.   Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

ChanceUi^re,  var.  0.  Duh.  Stewart's  Late  Galande 

Noisette.  Edgar'a  Late  Melting. 

Late  Chancellor. 

The  Chancellor  is  a  celebrated  French  peach,  long  cultivated 
and  highly  esteemed  abroad.  It  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ated by  M.  de  Seguier,  of  Paris,  then  Chancellor  of  France. 

Leaves  with  renifbrm  glands.  Fruit  large,  oval,  with  a  well 
marked  suture.  Skin  pale  yellowish. white,  with  a  dark  crimfloc 
ehoek.  Flesh  ver}^  deep  red  next  the  stone,  n^  king,  and  pos« 
■easing  a  rich,  vinous  flavour*  Stiine  obloug.  Middle  of  Sep 
lember.  Flowors  small. 
40* 
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11.  Double  Mu^tag:(£.§   Lind.  Thompi> 

Doable  Moantain 

Jilontaubeui. 

A  aigh  flavoured  and  beautiful  peach,  much  resembling  I  he 
Noblest.  It  is  of  French  origin,  and  is  a  favourite  varietj^ 
with  the  English  gardeners.  VV'e  think  it  one  of  the  finest 
peaches  in  this  climate. 

Leaves  semted,  without  glands.  Fniit  of  medium  size, 
lottiidisli,  but  somewhat  narrower  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  green- 
ish-whtte,  with  a  soft-red  cheek,  which  is  marbled  with  darker 
red  at  maturity*  .Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  very  delicate  and 
melting,  with  a  plentiful  and  high  flavoured  juice.  Stone  ovate 
and  n^gg^d*   Middle  of  August.   Flowers  large. 

12*  Druid  Hill.§ 

This  new  freestone  peach,  of  splendid  size,  high  flavour,  and 
very  late  maturity,  we  think  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  ac- 
quisitions to  our  gardens.  It  was  originated  about  six  years 
ago,  by  Llovd  N.  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Druid  Hiil,  near  Baltimore, 
and  we  named  the  variety  after  his  country  seat,  where  may  be 
foui'd  one  of  the  largest  collections,  not  only  of  peaches,  but  all 
other  fine  fruits,  in  Maryland.  We  know  no  other  late  free- 
st" »ne  variety  which  equals  it  ia  flavour  and  size.  The  tree  is 
liiujsjallv  viijorous,  the  shoots  and  leaves  very  large,  and  it 
bears  abundantly.  The  very  late  season  oi  its  maturity  renders 
it  valuable,  as  most  of  the  luscious  sorts  are  then  gone. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  .  Fruit  very  large,  roundish, 
the  cavity  at  the  stalk  rslher  narrow,  the  suture  very  slight, 
and  the  swollen  point  distinct,  but  scarcely  prominent.  Skin 
pale  greenish-white,  clouded  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
greenish- white,  purple  at  the  stone,  very  juicy,  and  melting,  with 
an  exceedingly  rich,  high  vinous  flavour.  Stone  long  and 
rather  compressed,  much  furrowed.  Ripens  from  the  ^hol 
Septeiiber  to  the  Ist  of  October.   Flowers  tmall* 

13.  Barlt  Anns.   Lind.  Thomp. 

Anne.    Lans^.  For$yth* 
Green  NuLniug. 

The  Karly  Anne  is  an  old  and  familiar  English  sort*  ft  is 
Jie  first  peach  of  any  value  that  ripens,  the  Red  and  Whits 
Nutmegs  being  to?  small,  and  of  indifierent  flavour  \  and  the 
Bariy  Anne,  itself,  is  so  inferior  to  the  Early  T^UotBim  (wbieii 
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npens  at  the  sam?  timo),  that  it  will  soon  scarcely  be  ci  Jlitated^ 
except  by  amateurs.    Tiie  tree  is  of  slfni-r  growth. 

L(Nivps  Si^rrntofl,  without  ghintk.  Fruit  rnther  small,  round. 
Skin  white,  w  nh  a  faint  tin^j  of  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white 
lo  the  stone,  soft,  melting,  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flavour.  Lost 
of  July,  aiiU  lirst  of  August.    Flowers  large,  nearly  white. 

14.  Early  Tillotson.§ 

TJie  Early  Tillotson  is  considered  by  many  persons  one  of 
the  best  of  the  very  early  freestone  peaches.  It  is  a  variety 
from  oentnil  Now  York,  first  introduced  to  notice  by  our 
friend,  J.  J,  Thomas,  of  Macedon,  Wayne  county.  It  is  con* 
sitiered  a  native  of  that  pait  of  the  State. 

It  ripens  early  in  August,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Early 
York,  Royal  George,  and  the  other  very  choice  early  kinds, 
and  only  a  few  days  after  the  Early  Anne.  It  is  much  higher 
flavoured  than  any  peach  that  ripens,  except  the  true  Early 
York,  and  as  a  garden  variety,  is  entitled  to  considerable  favour. 
The  tree  grows  slowly  when  young,  but  freely  and  more  vigoN 
ously  aflerwards,  and  is  a  great  and  con.stant  hearer.  It  is  very 
hardy,  but  a  good  deal  inclined  to  mildew  at  the  end  of  the 
lihoots — a  drawback  to  its  culture. 

Leaves  deeply  serrated,  without  glands.  Fi  uit  of  medium 
.size,  round.  Skin  nearly  covered  with  red,  tlie  ground-eolour 
— pnle  yellowish-white,  being  thickly  dotted  with  red,  and  the 
exf)uscd  cheek  being  a  dark  red.  Flesh  whitish,  hut  red  at  the 
stone,  to  which,  though  a  freestone,  it  partially  adheres  :  melt" 
ing,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  higlily  excellent  liavour.  It  ripens  the 
iiuidlt;  of  August.    Flowers  siiiull. 

15.  Early  YoBK. 

Luge  Early  York. 

The  Early  York  has  long  been  the  most  popular  of  enily 
fieaches  in  this  country.  It  is  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  the 
(true)  Royal  George,  more  meltil>g  and  juicy,  though  not  quite 

so  rich,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  In  unfavourable 
soil,  the  ends  of  the  brunches  are  a  liitle  liable  to  mildew  ;  but 
the  tree  is  very  hardy  and  productive.  Tiiere  are  one  or  two 
newer  seedlings  raised  from  this,  and  beariiig  the  same  name, 
In  N(nv  Jersey,  wliich  are  rather  more  thrifty  for  the  orchard, 
but  <lo  not  possess  the  high  JLicour  the  old  lUad.  They  are 
easily  know  n  from  it  by  the  absence  of  glands  in  the  leaves  and 
by  the  large  flowers  of  the  true  sort.  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  lied  llareripe,  which  is  Iatg( ,  broader,  deepl}^  niarke.1  with 
%  suture,  later  in  ripening  and  richer  flavoured. 
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Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  inodjuni  siz^j 
toumiish,  iiiLliiun^  d  litlh^  to  ovate,  witli  u.  slight  suture  only 
Skiij  very  thin,  \id\c  red  lluckly  dulled  over  a  pale  grouxid,  in 
llic  shade,  but  quite  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  greenish  white, 
remarkably  tender  and  melting,  full  of  rich,  sprightly  juice. 
Ripens  about  the  18th  of  August.    Flowers  large. 

'  16.  Early  Newjngton  FasBsroNs.^ 

Newineton  Peach,  }   />  ^  »  _ 

£»lj  Nwington.  I  of  «<"''^"'-'- 

'J'liis  IS  a  lar^o,  and  exceedingly  high-flavoured,  early  peach; 
mdf'd,  We  cuniiider  it  witliout  a  siip'  rior,  at  its  season.     It  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  oilier  Newin<:tuiis,  which  are  ulings,  and 
rather  laic,  while  this  is  early,  and  generally  parts  from  the 
•lone,  though  it  fVeqU'^ntly  liappens  that  some  of  the  fruit  on 
the  same  tree  adheres  partially,  or  wholly  to  the  stone  ;  and 
this  peculiariiy  (common,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  but  one  other 
kind)  is  one  of  its  constant  characteristics.    It  has  l)een  cultivated 
here  and  disseminated,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  we  sup- 
pose it  to  he  an  American  variety.  The  tree  is  only  a  moderate 
bearer.    Leaves  with  globose    glands.    Fruit  rather  iiiJife, 
round,  with  a  distinct  suture,  and  one-half  the  fruit  always  the 
larger.    Skin  pale  yellowish -white,  dotted  and  streaked  with 
red,  the  cheek  a  rich  red.  Flesh  white,  but  red  at  the  stone,  to 
which  many  particles  adhere.    If  not  fully  ripe,  it  has  the 
habit  of  a  cling.    Flesh  juicy,  melting,  with  a  Huh  vinous 
flavour.    Ripens  directly  after  the  Barly  York,  about  the  24tii 
of  August.   Flowers  small. 

17.  Earlt  Swbbt  Wateb.§   Floy.  Tborop. 

Sweet  Water. 

Lat    Ammcan  Nutmeg 

A  very  early,  and  very  agreeable  white  peach,  among  the 
best  of  its  season,  as  it  ripens  early  in  August,  not  long  after 
the  Early  Anne,  and  ten  days  or  more  before  the  Early  York. 
It  is  an  American  pr-ach,  raised  from  a  stone  of  tlie  Earlv 
Anne.  It  is  so  much  larger  and  superior  to  the  Early  Anne, 
01  any  of  the  Nutmeg  peaches,  that  it  has  almost  driven  them 
out  of  our  gardens.  The  tree  is  thrifty  and  productive,  with 
pale  shoots,  and  nearly  white  blossoms. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  sisb 
sometimes  large,  roundish,  with  a  slight  sutured  Skin  pale 
white,  very  seldom  with  a  faint  blush  when  fully  exposed. 
Flesh  white,  slightly  stained  at  the  stone,  meltings  j  iicy,  sweeii 
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and  ot  very  agreeable  flavour.  Ripe  about  the  8lb  of  August. 
Stone  small.   Flowers  large. 

18.  EMPEBoa  OF  Russia.   Floy.  Thomp. 

Cut-Leaved.  Serrated. 
New  Cut-Leaved.  Uniiiue. 

A  very  rich  aud  fine-flavoured  peach,  raised  by  Mr.  Floy,  in 
1812.  Its  growth  is  slow,  and  its  shoots  are  inclined  to  be- 
come mildewed.-  It  is  rather  a  shy  bearer  here,  but  is  an 
admirable  sort  in  the  Western  States.  The  leaves  are  very 
deeply  cut,  or  serrated  on  the  edges. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  and 
broad,  with  one-half  more  swollen  than  the  other.  Skin  downy, 
dull  yellowish- white,  with  a  dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  rather  firm,  rich  and  high  flavoured.  Last  of  August* 
Flowers  small. 

I 

19.  Eably  Admibablb.   Lind.  Thomp. 

Admirable. 
L*  Admirable. 

Belle  de  Vitry,  {B&n  Jardinier,) 

.  A  very  excellent  French  peach,  wrongly  known  by  many 
i*n  this  country  as  the  Belle  de  Vitry,  which  is  a  distinct 
variety.    We  find  it  early,  and  very  prolific. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  not  quite  round.  Skin 
pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  lively  red  cheek.  Flesh  red  next 
thp  stone,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  good,  rich,  sweet  flavour. 
Middle  of  August.    Flowers  large. 

20.  Favourite.  Coxe. 
Favourite  Red. 

A  capital  orchard  fruit,  of  large  size,  hardy  and  a  most 
abundant  bearer.  It  is  a  very  good  native  peach,  though  not  of 
hiffh  flavour. 

Leaves  with  obscure  globose  glands,  often  with  none.  Fruit 
large,  oblong  or  oval.  Skin  white,  rather  downy,  much  cover* 
ed  with  red,  which  becomes  a  very  dark  red,  when  fully  exposed 
*n  the  sun.  Flesli  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  firn),  but  juicy,  with 
a  good  vinous,  but  not  rich  flavour.  Second  week  in  Septem 
bor.    Flowers  wiali. 
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31.  Pox's  SSEDLIMV. 


A  good  ami  firodactive  lite  peach,  a  native  of 
Leavee  with  globose  glands.   Fruh  rounds  a  little 
eavity  at  the  stalk  narrow.   Skin  white  with  m  jred 
Flesh  meltioff,  juicy,  sweet  tnd  good.   Middle  of  Septembsr 
Flowers  smalK 

GioaoB  IBS  FoumxE.  §   Floy.  Lind.  Thomp. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  popular  peach  for  garden  cahnie 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  large,  hears  regular  and  abundant 
crops,  is  of  the  highest  flavour,  and  the  tree  is  unusually  hardy 
and  vigorous,  succeeding  well  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy.  Its 
garden  should  be  without  it.  The  original  tree  stood,  not 
iong  since,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Gill,  Broad  street,  New^York. 

Ceaves  large,  with  globose  glands,  often  obscure.  Fruk 
large,  round,  deeply  divided  by  a  broad  suture,  and  one-half 
a  little  larger  than  the  other.  Skin  pale,  yellowish  white,  finely 
dotted  witli  bri2;ht  red,  and  deepening  into  a  rich  dark  red  cheek 
on  one  side.  Flesh  pale,  marked  with  red  at  tlie  stone  (which  is 
snKill),  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a  remarkably  rich  luscious 
flavour.    Ripens  the  last  of  August.   Flowers  small. 

23.  GaossE  Mignonns.  §  O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 


Ro^  Kensins^ton. 
Gninwood*s  Hoyal  George. 

New  Royai  George. 
Lar?e  French  MigDonne. 
French  Mignonne. 
Swiss  Mignonne. 
Purple  Avant. 
Fnrty  Purple  Avuit 
Early  May. 
Early  Vineyard. 
Neirt  Ear^  Purple. 
Johneoo't  Early  Parple, 


•3 


Vineuse  de  Fromeotia 

Mignonne. 

Veloat^deMell^^ 

Vineuse. 

Puurpre^  de  Normandio, 
Belle  Mewti. 

Belle  Bausse. 

La  Rn\  al  (o  f  ^ovie.) 

Poll!  [ nee  H4tive  (of  »mne.) 

Ronald's  Seedling  Galande. 

Royal  Sovereign. 

Sapeib  RograL 


The  Grosse  Mignonne  is  certainly  the  world  renowned of 
peaches.  In  France,  its  native  country,  in  England,  in  Ame. 
rica,  in  short  everywhere,  it  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
licious of  varieties.  It  is  a  good  and  regular  bearer,  a  large 
ami  liandsome  fruii,  is  a  favourite  for  those  who  have  to  prow 
peaciies  under  i^lass,  and  ripens  the  best  crops  even  in  a  ruihrr 
unfavourable  climate,  like  that  of  Boston.  The  great  number 
of  names  by  wliich  it  is  known  abroad  (and  we  have  nol  quoted 
all)  proves  the  universality  of  its  cultivation. 

Leaves  with  globo!>e  glands.  Fruit  large  roundish,  alwaya 
«omewhat  depressed  and  marked  with  a  hollow  auture  at  tilt 
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top.   Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  mottled  with  red,  and  having 
B  puri>li4h  red  cheek.    Flesh  yellowish  white,  marked  with  rod 
at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  very  rich,  high,  viijous  lla 
vour.   Stcne  small,  and  very  rough.   Middle  of  August,  before 
tlie  Royal  Geoigk   Flowers  laige. 

34.  Hainis'  Bablt  Rbd. 


An  early  peach,  newly  originated  in  New- Jersey,  of  very 
fine  flavour,  and  so  hardy  and  productive  as  to  be  a  popular 

orchard  fruit. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands,  fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  de- 
pressed at  the  top,  with  a  well-marked  suture  extending  round 
the  fruit,  one  half  larger  than  the  other.  Skin  pale  wliite 
marked  with  red,  and  nearly  covered  with  deep  red.  Flesh 
greenish  wiiite,  very  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  well  ilavoured. 
Middle  oi  August.    Flowers  smadl. 

25.  Krnrick's  Heath.  Ken. 
Fnsstoiis  Heath. 


A  large»  showy,  oblong  peach, often  growing  to  the  largest  size, 
and  a  very  hardy  tree,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruii  is  only 
second  rate.  This  sort,  which  is  a  native  of  New. England,  is 
vigorous,  and  bears  large  crops*   It  is  quite  distinct  from  the 

celebrated  Heath  Cling. 

Leaves  witli  rcniform  glands.  Fruit  very  larrrf,  oblong,  with 
a  slight  suture,  and  a  small  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin 
pale  (greenish  white,  with  a  purplish  red  ehoek.  Flesh  greenish 
white,  deef)  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  coaise,  melting,  quite  jnicy, 
With  a  pleasant  sub-acid  da  vour.  Middle  of  September.  Flowers 
small. 

26.  Lat£  Admirablk.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 


Roysle.  0,lhA 

La  Royale. 
P^he  Royale. 
Bourdine. 
Bondtn.  - 
Ifiriniiiis. 


French  Bourdine 
Judd*8  Meltiog. 
Motteu.\*a. 

Pottrpr^a  Tardive.  >  iiuorrteii^ 
Late  Purple.         j  ofwmt. 


•*  The  Late  Admirable,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  **  is  one  of  tho 
very  best  of  late  peaches,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection," 

An  opinion  in  which  we  fully  concur.  \\  is  one  nf  those  df^li- 
oious  sorts  that,  oriirinnTin«jf  a  long  time  ago  in  France,  liave 
received  the  approval  oi  tlie  best  cultivators  everywhere.  It  is 
hardy  and  productive  in  this  climate. 
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'  Leaves  with  rrlobo^^e  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish.  ;: 
Citning  to  oval,  witli  a  bold  suture  dividing  the  fruit  prei) 
deeply  all  round,  and  n  small,  acute,  swollen  point  at  the  top. 
SkIti  pal'*  y<  llowish  rrn  en,  with  a  pain  rod  ciieek,  marbled  wirt 
dark^T  red.  Fiesh  <:rcenish  while,  hut  red  at  the  stone,  \iry 
juicy,  melting,  and  of  delicate,  exquisite  flavour.  Middle  d 
September.    Flowers  small. 

27.  La  Grange.  § 

The  La  Grange  is  a  new  white  freestone  peach,  of  very  late 
inaiuMty,  large  size,  and  fine  flavour,  ii  was  originated  from 
stea  live  or  six  years  ago,  in  the  gardea  of  Mr.  Juliix  Iriulijc, 
Burlington,  New.Jerscy. 

lis  late  period  of  maturity,  its  colour,  its  productiveness,  aod 
size,  have  already  given  it  quite  a  reputatioo  among  the  extensive 
gixiwers  of  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable 
fruit,  not  only  for  the  table  but  ibr  preserving  at  the  most 
desirable  period  for  this  purpose— late  in  the  season*  Its  fla- 
vour is  remarkably  rich  and  delicious,  equalling,  ia  this  re- 
spect, almost  any  peach  of  its  season  of  maturity.  It  was  first 
brought  into  notice  and  disseminated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  Heath  Cling.  Skin  greenish  white,  with  oc* 
casionally  some  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  pale,  juicy, 
melting,  very  rich,  sweet,  high  flavoured  and  delicious.  Last 
of  September,  and  beginning  of  October.   Flowers  smalL 

S8.  Mosais's  Rsn  Rareripe. 

Morris  Rod. 


Red  Rareripe. 
Large  Red  Rareripe, 


This  very  popular  and  welKknown  American  peach,  has  the 
reputation  of  having  originally  been  disseminated  from  the  gar- 
deo  of  Robert  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  everywhere 
justly  esteemed  for  its  acknowledged  good  flavour,  beauty,  and 
productiveness.  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  some  other  American  writ- 
ers, have  erred  in  supposing  it  synonymous  with  the  Grosse 
Mignonne,  which  Is  quite  di&rent,  hoth  in  the  colour  of  its  skio 
and  flesh  as  well  as  in  its  flavour  and  blossoms. 

Leaves  with  small  giohosc  glands.  F^ruit  large,  roundish,  a 
little  depressed  at  the  top,  with  a  moderately  well-maikcd  suture. 
Skin  fine  pale  greenish  white,  a  little  dotted,  and  with  a  lively, 
rich  r£d  cheek.  Flesh  pale,  greenish  white,  quite  red  at  the 
stone,  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  rioh  flaiow 
Last  of  August.   Flowers  sinaU. 


29.  Mo&Bis's  WfliTB  lURtsira.;)^ 


Hu,    ris  White.  /    of  vari-     \  White  Malacaton. 

VVhite  Rarerijpe.  \  ousAme-    i  Cole's  White  MaiocotolL. 

Luscious  White  Rareripe.  }  rUmnQar-  t  Freestone  Heith* 

««dy  Ann  Stnwiid.        (  dm.        )  Monis  Wliite  FtssitsM  9U§ 


Morris's  White  Rareripe,  a  native,  is  tiie  most  popular  and  weU* 

known  white  peach,  and  is  everywhere  cultivated  in  this  coun» 
try,  either  under  this,  or  some  of  the  other  names  quoted  above. 
\\  is  a  rich  fruit  in  a  warm  climate,  but  is  not  quite  so  high 
flnvouii  d  at  the  north  or  east.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and 
^jealujy,  and  bears  fair  crops. 

Leaves  wiih  reniform  glands.  Fiuit  rather  large,  oval;  su* 
uire  oniy  of  moderate  depth,  swollen  point  small.  Skin  rather 
downy,  gieenish  white  on  fill  sides,  at  first,  but  white  with  a 
creamy  tml  v\  Jien  luUy  ripe  *  and  wiieii  fully  exposed,  soiiietimes 
witli  a  slightly  purple  cheek.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  a  little 
iirm,  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  rich.  Middle  of  September. 
Flowers  mmSlX. 

80.   MoSRIsikNIA  PoiTHD.  Thomp. 

Hoffman's  Pound.  Floy. 
Morrison's  Pound. 

very  large  and  late  variety,  originated  many  years  ago, 
Martin  HofTman,  Esq.,  but  first  disseminated  from  the  garden 
of  Governor  Morris,  of  Morrisaiiia,  near  New  Yorik.    It  is  a 
good  fruit,  but  its  place  has  been  taken,  of  late,  by  other  more 
popular  sorts. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large  and  heavy, 
nearly  round.  Skin,  dull  greenish  white,  with  a  brownish  red 
cheek.  Flesh,  pale  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  sugary,  and  rich  in 
flavour,  Bipens  the  middle  and  last  of  September*  Flowen 
small. 

31.  Madxlbikb  x»  OoiTESOir.   Thomp.  Lelieur.  Lind.  - 


Hed  Mn^dalen  {of  Miller), 
True  lied  i^lagdaieu 

French  M«g«hien. 


Madeleine  Rouj^,  0.  Duh 
Rouge  Paysaune. 


The  Red  Magdalen,  of  Coumn,  is  a  fiivourite  old  French 
peach,  very  little  known  in  this  country ;  the  Red  Magdalen  of 
many  of  our  gardens  being  either  a  spurious  sort,  or  the  Royal 
George.  It  is  an  excellent,  productive  peach,  hardy,  and  worthy 

of  more  genera!  cultivation. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  trlands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  or 
rather  belpw  ;t,  round,  flattened,  with  a  deep  suture  on  one  side* 
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Skin  psla  jtllowMi  wliHe»  with  a  UrtAy  fed  cheek.  Flesh 
while^  elightly  red  mi  the  etooe,  jlilcy^  and  meltiiig,  with  a  rich 
vhKNU  flanmr.   Mkldle  and  last  of  August. .  Flowers  laiga 

S3*  lfALTA.§   Lind.  Thomp.  P.  Mag* 

P4chc  Malt^.    O.  Dujk.  |  Italian. 

Maite  de  Normaodie.  |       Belie  de  Park. 

A  most  delicious,  old  European  peach,  of  unsurpassaMe  (bu 
vour*  The  tree  is  not  a  great  bearer,  but  it  is  haidy  and  long 
lived,  and  richly  desenres  a  place  in  every  garden.  There  is 
a  spurious  sort  sold  under  this  name  in-the'  United  States,  which 
is  easily  known  by  its  globose  glands.  The  fruit  of  the  Malta 
keepR  well  after  being  gathered. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  rather  large  size, 
roundish,  flattened,  with  a  broad,  shallow  suture,  on  one  side. 
Skin  pale,  dull  green,  marked  on  the  sumiy  side  with  broken 
spots,  and  blotches  of  dull  purple.  Flesh  greenish,  with  a  lit- 
tle dark  red  at  the  stone,  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  pecu- 
liarly rich ,  vinons,  piquant}  and  delicious  flavour.  Last  of  Au- 
W8t.    Flowers  large. 

The  trees  of  the  true  Malta  are  remarkably  free  from  the 
••eilows,  in  this  country,  atFording  another  proof  of  our  theory 
<^garding  this  disease,  as  tiiey  bear  only  moderate  and  regu^ 
:ar  crops. 

33.   NuTMiiG,  lijuD,     Mill.  Lixid.  TiiOmp. 


Avaat  Koage.  O,  Duk, 
Avanf  Pdch«  da  Troyes. 
Bed  Araat 


Brown  Nutm^. 
Earlj  Bed  Nutmeg; 


The  Red  Nutmeg  is  a  very  small  and  inferior  peach,  which 
lonsr  been  cultivated,  solely  on  account  of  its  earlin^ss.  li 
is  now  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens,  being  abandoned  for  better 
sorts.  Is  is  desirable,  however,  in  a  complete  collection.  Both 
this  and  the  following  are  European  varieties,  .  The  tree  growa 
slowly,  and  is  of  dwarf  habit. 

Leaves  smalU  with  renifbrm  glands.  Fruit  small,  roundish, 
with  a  distinct  suture,  terminatiiLg  in  a  small,  round,  swollen 
*^int  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  bright,  rieh  red 
elieek.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  red  at  the  stone,  with  a  Rweel 
ami  rather  pleasant  flavour.  Middle  and  last  of  July.  Flow 
«inlM]ge. 
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84.  Nvnm,  Whitb.   Mill.  Lind.  Tlioinp. 

A%nnt  Blanche.   0.  Dub. 

White  Avant 

£«r^  White  Nutmeg. 

The  White  Nutmeg  resembles  the  foregoing  in  its  genera, 
habit,  being  dwarfiith,  and  of  slender  growth.  It  is  the  small* 
est  of  peaches,  the  flavour  is  inferior,  and  it  is  only  esteemed 
by  curious  amateurs  as  ripenipg  a  few  days  earlier  than  any 
other  variety. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  very  small,  rather 
oval,  with  a  deep  suture  extending  a  little  more  than  half 
round.  Skin  white,  or  rarely  with  a  pale  blush.  Flesli  white 
to  the  stone,  witli  a  sweet  and  slightly  musky,  pleasant  llavour* 
Hipens  about  the  lUth  or  15th  of  July.    Flowers  large 

do.  NoBL£ss£.^   Lang.  Liod  Thomp. 

Vmnguard. 

Mellisli's  Favourite 
Littd  Monti^e't  Noblesie 

An  English  peach  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  which,  in 
tliis  country,  is  esteemed  wherever  known,  as  one  of  the  larL^est, 
most  delicious,  and  most  valuable  varieties.  The  tree  is  liardy 
and  pr<xluctive,  and  every  cultivator  should  possess  it.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  one  of  the  iav  uurite  kinds  for  forcing  and  wall  culture, 
yielding  regular  and  abundant  crops  of  beautiful,  pale  fruit. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oh» 
long,  a  little  narrowed  at  the  t6p,  and  terminated  by  an  acute 
swollen  point.  Skih  slightly  downy,  pale. green  throughout, 
marked  on  the  cheek  with  delicate  red,  clouded  with  darker 
red.  Flesh  pale  greenish  white  to  the  stone,  melting,  very 
juicy,  with  a  very  high  and  luscious  flavour.  Last  of  August* 
f  lowers  large. 

36.  NiV£TT£*    O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Nivette  Veloutee. 
Vdout^e  Tardive, 
DoneiHbire. 

Ths  Nivette  is  an  excellent  French  variety,  much  resembling 

%BP  Late  Admirable. 

JLravcs  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  largr  i,  roundsh,  inclin- 
ing to  oval,  suture  shallow,  and  the  top  slighliy  depressed.  Skin 
pale  gr(  en,  with  a  lively  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  green,  but 
deep  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  meliing,  and  very  rich.  Beginning} 
and  middle  of  September.    Flowers  small. 
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87.  Ou>uvLon  F&EuxoMB.   Pom.  Man. 

Oldmixon  Cleaxstooe.  Coat 

A  large  American  peach,  of  late  maturity  and  ridi  flavour 
It  was,  we  believe,  raised  either  from  a  stone  of  the  Catherina 
Clin^  or.  the  Oldmixon  Cling,  the  latter  having  been  brought 
to  this  country  many  years  ago,  by  Sir  John  Oldmixon,  It  bean 
good  crops,  and  is  a  valuable  variety. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  or 
slightly  oval,  one  side  swollen,  and  the  suture  visible  only  at 
the  top  ;  cavity  but  slightly  sunk  at  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yeU 
lowish  white,  marbled  with  red,  the  cheek  a  deep  red^.  Flesh 
white,  but  quite  red  at  the  stone,  tender,  with  an  excellent,  rich, 
sugary  and  vinous  flavour.  Beginning  of  September.  Flow- 
ers small. 

38.  Pkssident.    p.  Mag.  Lind.  Thomp. 

One  of  the  best  of  our  peaches,  and  a  capital  variety, 
origiiialed,  several  years  a<^o,  on  Long  Island. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval,  the 
suture  .shallow.  Skin  very  downy,  pale  yellowish  green,  with 
a  dull  red  cheek.   Flesh  white,  but  deep  red  at  the  stone,  very 

Kioy,  melting,  rich  and  high  flavoured.  Stone  very  rough, 
iddle  of  September.   Flowers  small. 

89.  PovaPRBB  IIativb.   O.  Duh.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Ponrpr^e  HAtive  ^Grandcs  Fleurt. 
£^Iy  Purple. 

'i'liis  is  the  Early  Purple  of  Duhamel ;  what  is  often  in- 
correctly called  the  Early  i\irplc,  being  tiic  Grosse  Mignonne. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  globu« 
lar  and  depressed,  and  having  a  deep  suture  running  across  the 
top.  Skin  pale,  light  yellow,  with  a  mottled  purplish  red  cheek. 
Flesh  pale,  but  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a 
high  vinous  flavour.  Stone  broad  and  rough.  Middle  of  Aa« 
gust.    Flowers  large. 

The  PouspREE  Hative  Veritable,  of  the  French  (Early 
Purple,  True  Early  Purple,  of  some),  with  globose  glands  and 
large  flowers,  'i'hompson  savs,  is  probably  nothing  different 
from  the  iimsse  Mignonne.' 
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40.  RoTAL  6B0KtfB.§  P.  Afag.  Lind.  Thomfi. 


Enrly  Royal  George. 

M i II.'TN  Mi<{nonne. 
JLot'kver'fl  Mi<j;nonne. 
Griihivs  Mi^uuuoe. 
Superb. 


Red  Magdalen. 

Madeleine  Rou^e  a  Petite  Fleufi, 
t'reiich  Chancellor,  i 
Earlv  Bourdine.      >  Incorre.ctiy^of  *onu 
OouUe  Swalsh.  i 


Few  of  the  early  peaches  surpass  in  flavour  and  beauty 
Royal  George.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  European  varieties,  and 
attains  the  highest  flavour  with  us.  The  points  of  its  shoots 
are  a  little  inclined  to  mildew,  which  is  entirely,  in  our  climate, 
prevented  by  the  shorteoing^in  pruning.  It  is  a  regular  and 
moderate  bearer,  and  is  one  of  the  varieties  indispensable  to 
every  good  garden,  ripening  directly  after  the  Early  York. 

The  peach  generally  cultivated  as  Uie  Royal  George,  Early 
Royal  George,  or  Red  Magdalen,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  Slates,  from  Salem,  Mass.,  to  Baltimore  (and  described  by 
Manning),  is  not  the  true  Royal  George,  but  the  BeUegardey  or 
Smooti)- leaver!  Royal  George,  which  rather  later,  not  so  rich, 
and  Wd^  globose  glands. 

Leavt's  serrated,  without  glands.    Fruit  ul'ove  the  middle 
size,  or  raiijur  large,  globular,  broad  and  depressed,  the  suture 
djep  and  broad  at  the  top,  ami  extending  round  two-liiirds  of  the 
f.  uit.   Skin  pale,  or  w  hite,  lliickly  sprinkled  with  red  dots,  and 
t:]e  check  of  a  broad  rich,  deep  red  slightly  marbled.  Flesh 
whitish,  but  very  red  at  tlie  st<  ne,  melting,  juicy,  very  rich; 
an  1  of  tlie  highest  ilavoiu'.    liuiu  liitj  2ULii  the  last  of  Au- 
gust.   Flowers  smaii. 

41   Bed  KAia:RtPs.§ 

T^Rree  Red  Rareripe^  itfvmuk 
Early  Red  Rareripe. 

This  remarkably  fine  early  peach,  is  a  very  popular  one 
witli  us,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years  in  this  ?^tjit«». 
It  strongly  resemMef>  the  Royal  George,  and  we  believe  it  an 
American  seedling  from  that  variety,  which  i^  however  distinct, 
and  suDorior  in  flavour. 

It  mu8t  be  observed  that  this  is  totally  difiercnt  both  from  the 
Early  Vork^  and  Morris^  Red  Rareripe,  with  which  it  is  often 
confounded  by  some  nurserymen.  The  fruit  ia  larger,  broader, 
kiid  a  week  later  than  the  first ;  and  its  serrated  leaven,  and 
difi'erent  flavour,  separate  it  widely  from  the  latter.  Ends  of 
the  branches  sometimes  slightly  mildewed. 

Leaves  serraied,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  globu- 
lar, but  broad,  depressed,  and  marked  with  a  deep  broad  suture, 
extending  nearly  round  the  whole  fruit.  SJdn  white,  mottled| 
41* 
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and  marked  with  numerous  red  dots,  and  the  cheek  of  a  rich 
dark  rod.  Flosli  w  liitish,  but  red  at  the  stone,  molting,  juicy, 
^vry  rich  and  high  ilavoured.    Middle  aud  U»i  of  August. 

42.  Haberu'Ei  Lat£  Red.^ 
Prince's  Red  Rareripe. 

This  noble  American  fruit»  the  late  Red  Rareripe,  is  uiiqaee* 
tionably  one  of  the  very  finest  of  all  peaches,  even  surpassing 
often  the  Late  Admirable.  Its  large  mze,  and  great  excellence, 
its  late  maturity,  and  its  productiveness  and  vigour,  all  unite  to 
rrcomniend  it  to  universal  favour.  We  cannot  praise  it  too 
highly.  The  raiher  grayisli  appearance  of  the  fruit  serves  to 
distinguish  it,  at  first  sight,  from  all  otfiers. 

Leaves  with  glohose  glands.  Fruit  large  and  heavy,  round- 
Ssh  oval,  suture  depressed  only  at  the  top,' where  the  swollen 
point  is  (listiiK'tly  sunken.  Skin  downy,  pale  ^nayish  yellow, 
Ifiickly  marbled  and  covered  with  reddish  spots,  the  cheek  dull 
deep  red,  distinctly  mottled  with  fawn-coloured  specks.  Flesh 
ivliile,  hut  deep  red  at  the  stone  ;  very  juicy,  mehin^.  and  of  an 
unusually  rich,  luscious,  high  flavour,  not  surpa.^t,ed  by  any 
other  peach.    First  to  the  10th  of  September.    Flowers  small 

43.   Royal  CiiAKLOTTii.  j  Thomp. 


-1 


N€W  Royal  Charlotte,  Lind. 

Grirnwoovrs  Royal  Charlotte, 
Kew  Kiirly  Purple,  '^"^ 
Lord  Nelson's, 
Lord  FaueonbMg'fl  Mignonne 


Madeleine  Rouge  Tardive, 
Madeleine  Roi|ge  i  Moyeone 

Fleur. 

Madeleine  k  Petite  Fleur. 


^1 


A  very  excellent  peach,  and  a  favorite  variety  with  all 
European  gardeners.  Its  leaves  are  more  coarsely  and  deeply 

serrated  than  those  of  other  varieties. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  inclin- 
ing to  ovate,  being  rather  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top ; 

the  suture  of  moderate  size.  Skin  pale  greenish  white,  %vith  a 
deep  lt  d  marbled  cheek.  Flesh  white,  but  pale  red  at  the 
stone,  melting,  juicy,  rich  and  excellent.  Beginning  of  Septem- 
ber.   Flowers  small. 

44.  Smow.§ 

The  Snow  peach  Is  a  reinarkdl)ly  fair  and  beautiful  fruit,  of 
American  origin,  which  has  but  lately  made  its  appearance  in 
our  gardens.   The  fruit  and  blossoms  are  white,  aud  the  foliage 
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■nd  wood  of  a  light  green.    It  b  a  very  nardy,  product! v«» 

and  desirable  variety. 

Leaves  with  renifbrm  glands.  Fruit  large,  globular ;  suture 
faintly  marked  except  at  the  top.  Skin,  thin,  clear  beautiiui 
white,  Oil  all  sides.  Flesh,  wliite  to  the  stone,  juicVi  and  melt* 
ing,  with  a  sweet,  rich,  and  sprightly  flavour,  lieginning  of 
September.    Flowers  small. 

45.  Van  Zandt's  Supbbb.   Pom.  Man. 

WuBen  Ruevipc; 

A  very  bright-coloured  and  handsome  peach,  originated 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Van  Zaridt,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
(t  is  one  at  the  niost  beautiful  dessert  peaches,  though  only  of 
medium  size,  and  possesses  very  agreeable  flavour. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
the  suture  slight,  but  oue-lialf  the  fruit  larger  than  the  other. 
Skin  white,  with  a  beautifully  sprinkled  red  cheek,  on  a  yellowish 
white  ground,  the  aiikm  of  the  two  aoftmied  by  delicate  dotting 
of  bright  carmine  red.  Fleeh  whitish,  but  tinted  with  red  at 
^he  stone,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  good  flavour*.  Stone 
deeply  furrowed.   First  of  September.   Flowers  small. 

46.  8cott'»  Early  Rid. 

Scott's  Barly  Red  is  a  new  variety,  of  very  exoellent  fiavouri 
and  a  proUiio  bearer,  which  we  have  lately  received  frum 
New  Jersey. 

Leaves  with  obscure  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  a  little  depressed,  the  suture  distinctly  marked,  but 
not  deep.  Skin,  pnle  frrpr  nish  white,  but  much  covered  with 
red,  which  is  mottled  with  fawn-coloured  dots.  Flesh  whitish 
very  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  luscious  flavour.  Middle  of 
August.    Flowers  small. 

47.  Stbawbbert 

Rom. 

The  strawberry  pcaclk  we  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Han. 
cock,  of  Burlington,  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  respectable 
and  extensive  nurseries  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  very  finest  early  varieties  for  orchard  culture  in  that  State. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Barly  York. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  dze,  oval, 
Jie  eavitr  at  the  stem  deeply  sunk,  the  sutors  extending  half 
imnd.   Skin  marUed  with  deep  red  over  almost  the  wMf 
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■urftoe.   Flesh  whitish,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  of  f^iy  drii 
flious  ilA¥our.    Middle  of  August.    FlowexB  small, 
i 

48.  VV^sHUiGTOiff.  Floy. 

Wu^io^toQ  Red  Freestone  Ken. 

The  Washingtcm  is  a  handsome*  and  veTy  delicious  peachi 
ttf  'AiDerioan  oriffin.  It  was  named,  and  first  introduced  ti 
notioCf  hy  Mr.  Michael  Floy,  nnrseryman,  New  York,  about 
forty  years  ago.  The  fruit  ripens  late ;  the  tfee  is  vigorous 
hardy,  and  productive,  and  it  is  altogether  a  Tahiable  variety. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  lar^e,  broad,  depressed 
with  a  broad  deep  suture  extending  nearly  round  it.  Skin 
very  thin,  yellowish  white,  with  a  deep  criniflon  cheek.  Flesh 
pale  yellowish  white,  very  ten<ler,  juicv,  and  melting',  with  a 
sweet,  rich,  and  hiscious  flavour,  it  otteri  adheres  slifjhtly  to 
the  stone,  which  is  quite  small.  Middle  of  jSeptember.  Flowers 
small. 

49.  Waltee's  Eably.  Ken. 

Walter's  Early  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  popular,  early 
varieties  for  orchards  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  originated.  It  is 
•  remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  light  sandy  soil  of  that  State, 
hearing  abundant  crops  of  excellent  fruit.  At  the  north  it  is 
ir.iich  fiiferior  to  the  White  Imperial,  and  the  Royal  George. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  la^,  roundish.  Skin 
white,  with  a  rich  red  cheek.  Flesh  whitish,  a  little  touched 
with  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  veiy  agr/se* 
able  flavour.   Ripens  about  the  30t)i  of  Augus!. 

50.  Whrb  Ikfbbul.^ 

The  White  Imperial  is  a  new  early  fruit,  of  most  estirrAbW 
quality.  We  con5?i(ler  it  quite  a  valuable  variety  for  uv^ery 
garden  north  of  New  York,  as  its  flavour  is  very  excellenl,  it  is 
L'xtremely  hardy  and  vigorous,  it  bears  good  and  recjular  crops 
without  tiie  bcul  habit  of  overbearing,  and  its  fruit  is  uniformly 
excellent  in  all  seasons. 

This  line  peach  originated  (it  is  believed,  from  the  Noblesse) 
in  the  garden  of  David  Thomas,  of  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  sn) 
long  known  for  his  skill  and  science  as  an  amateur  hortlcul* 
tttrist.  It  was  first  made  known  to  us  by  his  son,  J.J.  X^Mmias^ 
of  Macedon,  N.  Y.  Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  ratlief 
«arge,  broad,  depressed,  hollowed  at  the  summit ;  with  a  wide, 
deep  cavity  at  the  stem  ;  the  suture  moderately  deep,  and  the 
fiiui  enlarged  on  one  of  its  sides.   Skin  yellowish  white,  with 
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only  a  slight  tinge  of  red  next  the  sun.    Flesh  nearly  white 
very  meltinjr  and  juicy,  of  a  very  delicate  texKire,  and  the 
flavour  sweet  and  delicious.    Ripens  amoi.ff  the  earliest,  a  i'vw 
days  after  ilie  Early  York,  about  the  25th  of  August.   !  ioweri 
smull. 

51.  White-Blossomed  Incomparable.    P.  Man.  Thomu. 

White-BloMcnn. 
Willow  Peaeh. 

This  is  a  native  fruit  of  s**  .ond  quality,  much  inferior,  both 
in  flavour  and  appearance,  to  the  Snow  peach.  Its  seeds  very 
frequently  produce  the  same  variety,  'i'lie  flowers  are  white, 
the  leaves  are  of  a  light  green,  and  the  wood  pale  yellow, 
Leaves  with  reniform  trlands.  Fruit  lar<re,  oval.  Skin  fair, 
vvjjiie  ihroughout.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  melting,  juicy, 
sweet  and  pleasant.  Beginning  of  September.  Flower* 
large,  white. 


4 

Class  n,  Free-SUme  Peaches  with  deep  yeUow  Jksh.* 
52.  Abbicoxee.   Thomp.  O.  Duh. 

Yellow  Admirable.      Admirable  Jaune,  0.  Duh,  JVois, 
Apricot  Peach.  D'Abricot. 

Groflte  Jaune  Tardive.  ^'Orange.   (Orange  Peach.  Xen,) 

  ■ 

The  Apricot-Peach  (or  Yellow  Admirable^  as  it  is  mort 
frequently  called),  is  an  old  French  variety,  but  little  cultivated 
in  this  country,  though  deserving  of  attention  in  the  Middle 
States.  It  ripens  very  late,  and  is  thought  to  have  a  slight 
apricot  flavour.  It  grows  with  moderate  vigour,  and  bears 
abundantly* 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundisfi  oval, 
with  a  small  suture  running:  on  one  side  only.  Skin  clear 
yellow  all  over,  or  faintly  touched  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh 
yellow,  but  a  little  red  at  the  stone,  firm,  rather  dry,  with  a 
sweet  and  a(?reeable  flavour.  Stone  small.  Ripens  at  the 
begioiung  of  October.    Flowers  large. 

*Jfieariy  all  this  class  are  of  American  origin,  and  the  Yellow  Alberge 
of  Europe  it  the  original  type.  They  are  not  go  rich  as  Cla«t  1,  and 
require  our  hot  summers  to  oringout  their  flavour.  In  a  cold  climate,  th< 
Kid  is  always  prevalent  Hence  tliey  are  inferior  ia  Ei^land*  and  fit  the 
iorthera  limits  of  the  peach  in  this  country. 
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63.  "Bxbihsn's  Yblm>w.( 


Berijren's  YeDow  is  a  native,  we  believe^  of  I  ong  bland.  It  ji 
vc  ry  la rge,  and  of  very  delicious  fllivour*  It  *B  darker  cxiloured, 
more  depressed  in  form,  rather  finer  flavoured,  and  ripens  some 
days  later  than  the  Yellow  Rare-Ripe,  which  it  much  resembles. 
It  is  a  moderate,  but  good  bearer.  It  is  earlier,  and  much 
superior  to  the  Malacoton,  and  its  glands  distinguish  it,  also, 
from  that  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large  (often  measuring 
nine  inches  in  circumference),  globular,  depressed,  and  broad  ; 
the  suture  well  marked,  and  extending  more  than  half  round 
Skin  deep  orange,  dotted  with  some  red,  and  with  a  very  broad, 
dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  melting,  juicy,  and  of 
rich  and  luscious  flavour.  Ripens  at  the  beginning  of  Sep* 
tember.    Flower  small. 

54.  Baltimo&£  Beauty. 

A  very  good,  and  remarkably  handsome  peach,  of  native 
origin,  ripening  very  ^  a  t  ly,  which  we  received  from  Lloyd  N. 
Roj^ers,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  rather  small,  roundish 
oval.  Skin  deep  orange,  with  a  rich  brilliant  red  cheek.  Flesh 
yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  sweet  and  very  ^ood — a  little  mealy 
if  over-ripe.    Ripens  eaiiy  m  August.    Flowers  large. 

•  54.  Crawford's  Early  Melocoton.§ 

Early  Cnwford.  Kea 
CntWfoFd*8  £ftrlj. 

This  is  the  most  splendid  and  excellent  of  all  early,  yellow- 
fleshed  peaches,  and  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  variety 
m  •^izc  and  beauty  of  appearance.  As  a  market  fruit,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the  day,  and  it  is  deserving  of  the 
high  favour  in  which  it  is  held  by  all  growers  of  the  peach,  it 
was  origmated  a  few  years  ago,  by  William  Crawford,  Esq., 
of  Middletown,  New  Jersey.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  very 
fruitful . 

I^eaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  ine 
swoUeii  point  at  the  top  prominent — the  suture  shallow.  Skin 
yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  melting,  sweet, 
rich  and  very  excellent.  It  ripens  I  ere  the  last  week  in  Au« 
gust.    Flowers  small. 
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65.  C^AWBQBJ>'»  Lais  ^Mw>coToi[«§ 
Ctawfoid't  lapefb  MalantuiM. 

Crawford's  Late  Melpcotcm,  from  the  same  souroe  as  th« 
foregoing,  is  one  of  the  most  fnagnificent  American  peaches* 
We  think  it  unsurpassed  by  any  other  yellov-fleshed  variety; 

and  deserving  of  universal  cultivation  in  this  country.  As  a 
splendid  and  productive  market  fruit,  it  ifl  unrivalled,  and  its 
size,  beauty  and  excellence,  will  give  it  a  place  in  every  gar* 
den. 

Leaves  with  globose  gland??.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish, 
with  a  shallow  but  distinct  suture.  Skin  yellow,  with  a  fine 
dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  juicy 
and  melting,  with  a  very  rich  and  excellent  vinous  flavour, 
^pens  from  the  20th  to  the  last  of  September.    Flowers  small. 

56.  Columbia.  Coxe. 

Ibe  Columbia  is  a  singular  and  peculiar  peaeli.  It  was 
nused  by  Mr*  Coze,  the  author  of  the  first  Amerioaa  work  on 
Ihiit  trees,  from  a  seed  brought  fiom  Georgia.  It  is  a  very  ex- 
eellent  fruit,  which  every  amateur  will  desire  to  have  in  his 
garden.  The  tree  is  not  a  very  rapid  grower  and  bears  only 
moderate  crops,  being,  of  course,  all  the  less  subject  to  qieedy 
decay.    The  young  wood  is  purple. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  globular,  broad 
and  much  depressed,  the  suture  distinct,  extemiing  half  w^y 
round.  Skin  rough  and  rather  thick,  dull  dingy  red,  sprinkled 
with  spots  and  streaks  of  darker  red.  Flesh  bri^rht  yellow,  of 
the  texture,  as  Coxe  remarks,  of  a  very  ripe  pine  apple,  rich, 
juley,  and  of  very  excellent  flavor.  Ripens  from  the  beginning 
to  tiie  middle  of  September. 

57.  Foolb's  Lakge  Yellow.  Ken. 
Poole's  late  Yellow  Freestone. 

A  very  large  and  handsome  peach,  of  the  If  eloooton  fiunily, 
which  is  worthy  of  general  orchard  cultivation.  It  lately  oti* 
ginated  near  Philadelphia  and  bears  the  finest  crops. 

Leaves  with  renl&rm  glands.   Fruit  large,  roundish,  with  a 
suture  extending  from  the  base  to  the  top.    Skin  deep  yellow 
whh  a  dark  red  cheek.    Flesh  yelbw,  but  red  at  the  stonOi 
rich,  juicyi  and  of  excellent  flavor.   Ripens  last  of  September. 
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68.  Ked  Cbemk  MxLocoToif.^  Fom.  Man. 

Maliicatuiie. 

llAitf^aliMM.  Yellow  Mdntime. 

HoKg'o  Melocoton.  Red  Cheak  Mifaeoton.  Cteib 

Yeliew  AlaloeotoB, 

The  Melocoton  (or  Maiagatune,  as  it  is  comiiionly  called''  ia 
almost  loo  well  known  to  need  description.  Almost  every  or- 
chard aiid  garden  in  the  comiiry  Lvjiuains  it,  and  huodrcds  oi 
housands  of  bushels  ui'  ihe  fi  uii  are  raised  and  seiit  lo  market 
in  ihitt  couotry,  every  year.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fine  fruit,  in 
lavoraUle  leasons,  though  in  unfavorable  ones  the  acid  fre* 
qucntly  pradomioatea  somewhat  in  its  flavor.  It  is  ao  Ameri* 
can  seeilling,  and  is  ooostantly  reproducing  itself  under  new 
hnoMf  most  of  the  varietiea  in  this  section  having,  directly  or 
Indireotlyi  been  raised  from  it ;  the  finest  and  most  popular  at 
tiie  preaent  time,  being  Crawlbrd^a  Early,  and  Late,  Melo^tons, 
ooth  greatly  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  the  original  Melo> 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large^  roundish  oval, 
with  a  swollou  point  at  the  top.  Skin  yellow  with  a  deep  red 
cheek.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  nielting, 
with  a  good,  rich  vinous  flavour.  First  of  September*  Flowers 
smalL 

5i>.  Smock  Fbssstqks.  Ken. 

St.  George. 

« 

A  variety  which  ripens  late,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  or 
chard  culture.   It  was  originated  not  long  since,  by  Mr.  Smock, 
of  Middletown,  New  Jersey,  the  centre  of  extensive  peach  cul* 
tivation* 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Ffbit  large,  oval,  narrowed 
towafda  the  stalk,  and  father  compressed  on  the  sides.  Skin 
light  orange  yellow,  mottled  with  red,  or  often  with  a  dark  red 
cheek,  when  fully  exposed.  Flesh  bright  yellow,  but  red  at 
the  stone,  moderately  juicy  and  rich,  ftipens  last  of  Seplura 
bar  and  first  of  October. 

60.  YxLLOw  Albseoe.  Thomp. 

Albeige  Jauna  O.  J)tih  Purple  Alb^rge.  Lmd 

Piefae  Jaane.  Red  Alberge 

Gold  Fleshed  Golden  Mignoone 

Yellow  Ranripe,  of  manf  4^  Goriiem. 

•  Me  io  CO  ton  is  the  Spanish  for  peeeh. 
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Thb  Yellow  Alberge  is  an  old  French  yariety,  and  one  of  the 
earlie&t  of  the  yellow  fleshed  peaches.   It  Is,  no  doubt,  the  on. 

f inal  sort  from  which  our  Melocotons  and  Yellow  Rareripes 
ave  sprung  in  thu  country.  It  has  only  a  second  rate  flavour^ 
except  in  rich  warm  soils,  and  Is  not  comparable  to  the  Yellow 
Rareripe  in  size  or  quality. 

Leaves  with  globcoe  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundifthi 
with  a  well  marked  furrow  running  half  round*  Skin  yellow, 
with  8  deep  purplish  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  but  deep  red 
at  the  stone,  sofi,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  pleasant  vinous  flavour. 
Middle  of  August.    Flowers  small. 

The  RonANNA  (Lind.  Thomp.),  Alberge  Jaune  of  many 
French  gardens,  and  Yellow  Alberge  of  some  gardens  here, 
ditfers  from  the  above  only  in  having  reniibrm  glands,  and  ripen* 
ini{  ten  or  twelve  days  later.    Flavour  second  rate. 

61.  Yallow  Rabeeip£.§ 

Lar^^e  Yellow  Rareripe. 
Marie  Antoinette 

One  of  the  finest  very  early  yellow  fleshed  peaches.    It  is  an  • 
American  seedling,  produced  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  well 
deserves  the  extensive  cultivation  it  receives,  both  in  the  or- 
chard and  garden. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  the  su- 
ture slightly  depressed,  extending  more  than  half  round ;  the 
swollen  point  at  the  top  smalL 

Skin  deep  orange  yellow,  somewhat  dotted  with  red,  the  cheek 
rich  red,  shaded  off  in  streaks.  Flosh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the 
stone,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  vinous  flavour. 
Ripens  from  the  25th  to  the  dOth  of  August  Stone  soialL 
Flowers  small. 

There  is  an  inferior  and  older  sort,  very  commonly  known  aa 
the  Yellow  Rareripe  and  Yellow  Malagatune,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  scarcely  of  medium  size,  dull  yellow,  with  very  little  icd, 
and  of  a  flavour  very  inferior  to  the  true  kind  just  described. 


i^kus  III.    Clingstone  Peaches  (or  Pavies), 
02.  Blood  CungstoxN£.  Floy. 

Claret  ClIngHfoiie. 
Blood  Cling, 

The  niood  Clingstone  is  a  very  large  and  peculiar  fruit*  oi 
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no  valae  for  eating,  but  esteemed  by  many  for  piekliog  and 
preserving — the  flesh  very  red,  like  that  of  a  beet.  This  is  an 
American  seedling,  raised  many  years  ago,  IVom  the  Frencii 
Blood  Clingstone, — Saaguinole  a  Chaie  Aohbrsnte.  It  is  a 
much  larger  fruit  than  the  original  sort,  which  has  large 
flowers,  otherwise  they  are  the  same  in  all  respects. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  oden  very  large,  round* 
ish  oval»  with  a  dietiact  suture.  Skin  very  ilowtiy,  of  a  dark, 
dull,  clouded,  purplish  red.  Flesh  deep  red,  throughout,  firm 
and  juicy— 4101  fit  for  eating.  September  to  Ootober.  Flowexii 
small. 

There  is  a  Fbxnoh  Blood  Fhxbstonb  (Sangumokf  Sangume^ 
Cardinale^  or  Bdrave^  Duh.  Thomp.)  of  the  same  natuie,  and 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  this,  but  smaller  in  sise,  and  noi 
equal  to  it  for  cooking.   Leaves  without  glands. 

08.  Catkbbimb.  Lang.  Liud.  P.  Mag*  Thorp* 

The  Catherine  cling  is  a  very  fline,  old  English  variety,  of 
excellent  quality,  but  not,  we  think,  equal  to  the  Large  White 
ClingsUmef  a  nlitive  seedling,  so  much  esteemed  in  the  Middle 

States. 

Mr.  Manning,  and,  after  him,  Mr.  Kenrick,  have  remarked 
that  "the  Catherine,  the  old  Newington,  and  old  Mi.von  Cling- 
stone, cannot  be  distinguished  from  eacli  other."  This  is  an 
ijrror,  probably  from  not  having  seen  together,  the  ger^uine 
ijorts,  as  they  are  quite  distinct  fruits,  and  the  f^lands  of  fho 
leaves — that  unerring  characteristic — ditTeront  in  eacli  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval, 
more  swollen  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  tprmiuated  by  a 
srualt  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  yellowish  f,^reen,  much 
sprinkled  with  red  dots,  the  exposed  cheek  of  a  bright  lively 
red,  streaked  witli  darker  red.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish  white, 
but  dark  red  at  tlie  stone,  to  whicli  it  adheres  very  closely . 
juicy,  rich  and  excellent.  Middle  and  last  of  Septembe/. 
Flowers  small. 

64.  Heath.  6  Coze. 

Heath  Clingstone 

Fine  Heath. 
Red  Heath. 

The  most  superb  and  most  delicious  of  all  late  Clingstone«. 
It  seldom  ripens  in  New  England,  but  here,  and  to  the  south- 
ward, it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  kind8,of  very  large  size,  and 
the  very  finest  flavour. 

Coze  informs  us  that  this  is  a  seedling  produced  in  Maryland 
from  a  stone  brought  by  Mr.  Daniel  Heath  from  the  Mediterra^ 
fljeaa ;  and  it  is  frequently  still  propagated  from  the  stonCf  wutt 
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out  variatioQ,  in  that  State.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  long  lived, 
and  moderately  productive  ;  with  the  shortening -in  mode  of 
pruning,  the  fruit  is  always  large  and  iine,  otherwise  often  poor. 
This  tree  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  on  the  espalier  rail  ci 
wall,  at  the  north. 

Leaves  nearly  smooth  on  the  edges,  with  reniform  glands. 
Fruit  very  large,  oIjIohii.  iiarro'vving  to  botij  ends,  and  terminat- 
ing at  the  top  svith  a  large  swollen  point  :  the  suture  distinct  on 
one  side.  Skia  downy,  cream-coloured  white,  with  a  faint 
blush  or  tinge  of  red  in  the  sun,  or  a  brownish  cheek.  Flerfi 
green isli  white,  very  tender  and  melting,  exceedingly  juicy, 
with  the  richest,  highest,  and  roost  luscious  flavour,  surpassed 
by  no  other  variety.  It  adheres  very  closely  to  the  stone.  It 
ripens  in  October,  and  frequently  keeps  for  a  month  after  being 
gathered.   Flowers  small. 

Bavnb's  Nbw  Hbath,  is  a  recent  seedling,  very  similar  in  all 
respects,  originated  lately  by  Dr.  Bayne,  of  Alexandria,  D.  C 
Vt  is  considered  rather  finer  by  some. 

05.  Incompabablb.   Lind.  Thorp. 

Pavie  Admirable.    Bon,  Jard*  Ken, 
Lalo  Admirable  Cliog. 

Larger  than  the  Catherine,  which  it  resembles.  It  is  inferior 
to  it  and  several  others  in  flavour,  and  is  only  worihy  oi  culti. 
vation  for  market. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  one 
side  enlarged.  Skin  pale  yellowish  white,  light  red  on  the  ex- 
posed side.  Flesii  yellowish  white,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy, 
melting,  and  of  agreeable  flavour.  JLastof  September.  FlowefB 
small. 

66.  Labgb  Whitb  Clingstohb.  § 

New  York  Whits  CliMitone.  Floy. 

Williamson's  New  York 
Seiby'a  Cling. 

The  Large  White  Clingstone  is  by  far  the  mo^  popular  of  thi« 
class  of  peaches  in  this  State,  and  in  New  England.    We  think 
it  superior  to  the  Catherine,  cuid  old  Newington,  and  only  sur 
passed  in  flavour  by  the  old  Mixon  cling,  and  tho  Heath  cling. 

This  varietv  \vas  raised  about  forty  years  ago  by  David 
Williamson,  a  nurserymanj  in  New  York,  and  vas  first  de- 
Bcribed  by  Floy  as  the  New  York  CUngsUme,  But  aS  it  is  uni- 
versally known  now  by  the  present  title,  we  have  placed  the  on- 
ginal  names  as  synonymes.  The  light  colour,  and  «Koeileu 
quality  of  this  firuit«  render  it  the  greatest  favourite  for  preserving 
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in  brandy  or  fonr.  The  tree  it  remarkably  hardy  and  long 
lived  ;  rarely,  if  ever,  being  attacked  by  the  yellowa^  It  baan 
reeular  and  good  crops. 

Xeaves  with  globed  glands.  Frait  large,  round ;  the  sc* 
ture  slight,  and  the  swollen  point  at  the  top  small.  Skin  white 
(inclining  to  yellow  only  when  over  ripe),  dotted  with  rud 
on  the  sunny  side,  or  with  a  light  red  cheek  wtien  fully  exposed. 
Flesh  whitish,  tender,  very  roehtng,  fuU  of  juiee,  whicli  is  very 
sweet,  luscious,  and  high  flavoured.  Beginning  and  middle  of 
September.   Flowers  small. 

67.  LsKOii  CunosTOHS.  (   Floy.  Thomp. 

Kennedy's  Carolina.    Pmn.    Man.    Lnn  j  Yellow  Pine  Apple.  Coxe. 
Kennedy's  Lemon  Clingstone.  Piae  Apple  C  iiii^stone. 

Largest  Lemon.  Yellow  Pine  Apple; 

The  Lemon  Clingstone  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  most  beau* 
tiful  of  all  the  yellow  fleshed  clings,  and  though  of  course  infe- 
rior in  flavour  to  the  white  fleshed,  is  deserving  of  its  universal 
popularity.  It  is  originally  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and 
was  brought  from  thence  by  a  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  be- 
fore the  war  of  the  Revolution.  There  are  now  many  seedlings 
reproduced  from  it,  but  none  superior  to  the  original.  This  is 
a  very  productive,  hardy  tree. 

Leaves  long,  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  oblong, 
narrowed  at  the  top,  and  having  a  large,  projecting,  swollen 
point,  much  like  tliat  of  a  lemon.  Skin  fine  yellow,  with  a 
dark  brownish  red  check.  Flesh  firm,  yellow,  slightly  red  at 
the  stone,  adhering  firmly,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  vinous,  sub- 
acid flavour.    Middle  and  last  of  September.    Jblower^  small. 

68.  Lax£  Yellow  Albsegs.   Pom.  Man. 

October  Yellow. 
Algiers  Yellow. 
Algien  Winter. 

A  very  late  Clingstone  Peach,  entirely  yellow,  scarcely  good 
for  eating,  but  esteemed  by  some  for  preserving.  It  was  orU 
ginally  introduced  from  the  south  of  France,  and  has  been  con. 
siderably  cultivated  here,  but  we  have  abandoned  it.  The 
Heath  cling  is  in  evf-ry  way  greatly  its  superior. 

Loaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish oval,  with  a  smiili  distinct  suture.  Skin  downy,  i^ieen  liJl 
the  last  of  September,  but  at  maturity  being  yellow,  i"  lesii 
yellow  to  the  stone,  very  Arm,  rather  juicy,  sweet.  October 
Flowers  large. 

Ax.  .  A 
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70.  Oldmizok  Clingstozib.  §  Gbz^ 

Qidmixon  Cling. 

Green  Catlieriiie,  of  the  Americans  Thump. 

The  Cldmixon  Glinestooe  U  certaiuly  one  of  the  highest  fla* 
loured  of  all  peaches Icnown  in  ttis  country,  where  it  is  raised 
in  perfeotioD,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  good  garden 
Indeed  wo  consider  this,  the  large  White  Cling,  and  the  lieath 
Cling,  as  being  the  sorts  among  the  most  desirable  of  this  class  of 
peaches  for  small  collections. 

This  fruit  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Catherine  cling  of  Europe, 
or  the  old  Newington,  as  a  single  glance  at  its  leaf  glands  will 
show,  to  say  nothing  of  its  superior  flavour.  It  can  scarcely 
be  the  "  Green  Catherine  of  the  Americans"  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Sociotv's  Catulogue,  as  that  is  said  to  be  a  poor  fruit 
We  are  not  familiar  with  it.  Coxe  says  the  Oldmixon  cling  * 
was  introduced  by  Sir  John  Oldmixon,  from  Europe.  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  introduced  the  stone  only. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval,  the 
suture  distinct  only  at  the  toj),  on  one  side  of  which  the  fruit  is 
slightly  cnlarfred.  Skin  yellowish  white,  dotted  with  red,  or 
with  a  red  clieek,  varying  from  pale  to  lively  red.  Flesh  pale 
white,  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  an  exceedingly  rich^  lus- 
cious, high  flavour.   Fixat  of  September.   Flowers  small. 

71.  Okangb  Clinostohb. 

The  Orange  Cling  is  a  yery  large,  handsome,  and  excellent 
fruit,  somewhat  resembling  the  Lempn  Cling  in  colour,  but  glob* 
ular  m  form,  rather  richer  in  flavour,  and  quite  a  distinct  sort 

Leaves  large,  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  round, 
the  suture  distinctly  marked,  and  extending  nearly  round  the 
fruit — swollen  point  at  the  top,  none.  Skin  deep  orange,  with 
a  rich  dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  dark  yellow,  rather  firm,  juicy 
with  A  rich  vinous  flavour.   Septem^r.   Flowers  small. 

72.  Old  NewIngton.    Lang.   Lind.  Thomp. 

Newineton.    Parkinson.  (i029.) 
Luge  Newington.  Com 

A  celebrated  English  clingstone  which  has  been  in  cultiva. 
tion  more  than  200  years,  and  still  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
English  cUmate.  Although  excellent,  it  is  not  so  generally  es- 
teemed here  as  the  Large  White  Cling,  and  Oldmixon  Cling. 

stone. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  the 
suture  slight.    Skin  pale  yellowish  white,  with  a  line  rod  check, 
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marked  with  Streaks  of  d^to  red.  Flesh  pale  yellowish 
white,  deep  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  always  adheres  verv 
firmly ;  melting,  juicy,  and  rich.  Ripens  about  the  15th  of 
September.   Flowers  lai^. 

73.  Patib  de  Pokfovb.  Bon.  Jard.   Leiieur.  Tliomp« 

Monstrous  Pomponne,  \  j         Pavie  Konge  de 
Monstrous  Pavie.  Pompone.   O.  J>uh 

Pavie  de  Pomponne  Grosse.       Pavie  Camu. 
Pane  Monrttueux.  Gros  M^lecoton. 

Gros  PMque  Ro*ige 

A  very  large  and  magnificent  old  French  c.ingstone,  not  sc 
well  known  in  this  country  as  it  deserves.  The  fruit  is  very 
solid  in  flesh,  and  iiiucli  sweeter  here  than  in  France.  The 
treo  is  of  vr-rv  sirorvf  irrowth. 

Leaves  with  renitonn  rrlands.  Fruit  very  larj;^^*,  roundish 
oval,  with  a  well  rnarkrd  Mifitrc  f  xtendin;^  to  the  top,  and  ter- 
minating there  in  an  obtuse  s\sollen  point.  Skin  yellowish 
white,  a  good  deal  covored  with  the  broad,  very  deep  red  colour 
of  its  cheek.  Flesh  firm,  ypllowish  white,  deep  red  at  tiie  stone, 
to  which  it  adheres  very  firmly,  and  which  is  rather  small  ; 
juicy,  iiavour  sweet  and  good,   ynai  of  October.  Flowers  large. 

74.  Smith'^  NfiwiPiGTON.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Early  Nmngton.  >  Of  the 

Smithes  Early  Newington.  y  Englulk 
Eaiijr^ewiii^toii.  Omw. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  Early  Clin^rstone  Peaches.  It  is  of 
English  oriflfin,  and  is  little  cultivated  in  this  country.  The 
Early  Newington  of  our  gardens  as  generally  known  (see 
Early  Newington  Freestone),  is  earlier  and  a  very  niuch  finer 
variety,  with  renifomi  glands,  being  a  partial  clingstone,  but 
most  frequently  parting  iVoni  the  flesh,  has  quite  supplanted  it. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  middle  sized,  rather 
oval,  narrower  at  the  top,  and  one  iiali  a  little  enlarged.  SkiiV 
pale  straw  colour,  with  a  lively  red  cheek  streaked  with  purple. 
Flesh  firm,  pale  yellow,  but  light  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it 
adheres  closely;  juicy,  and  of  very  good  quality.  Last  of 
A u (rust.    Flowers  large. 

What  Mr.  Thompson  calls    Netemgtan  of  the  Amencau*' 
is  a  seed^.ing  cling  with  globose  glands,  and  of  secoDd  quality 
.juite  distinct  from  dvlt  Early  Newington  Freestone. 
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75*  TlPPECAVOB. 

Hero  of  TLppecanoe. 

A  new,  yery  large,  and  handsome  clingstone,  originau^d  by 
Mr.  Geor^  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  and  first  exhibited  tiefora 
tne  Horticultural  Society  there  in  1840.  Its  lateness  ana 
beauty  render  it  a  valuable  kind. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands,  the  shoots  dark  purplish  red. 
Fruit  very  large,  nearly  round,  a  little  compressed  on  the  sides. 
Skin  yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  with 
a  good  vinous  flavour.  It  ripens  from  the  SiOth  to  the  last  of 
September.   Flowers  small. 

76.  Washington  Clinostonb.  § 

An  American  variety,  remarkably  juicy  and  sweet.  Al- 
though Thompson  finds  it  third  rate  in  England,  it  is  here 
scarcely  .surpassed.  To  use  the  expressive  words  of  one  of  our 
friends  in  Maryland,  a  good  judge  of  fruit,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  this  peach  out  of  paradise.'*  It  is  neither  hand, 
some  nor  prepossessing  externally. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  f  ize,  round- 
ish. Skin  yellowish  green,  marked  with  grey  specks,  and  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  red  on  the  sunny  skle.  Flesh  very  juicy, 
tender,  and  melting,  with  a  very  sweet  and-  luscious  flavour. 
Xjast  of  September.   Flowers  small. 

CMmw » sr  Onmmmltd  VmrieUet^ 

77.  Double  Blossomed.  Thomp. 

Double  Flowering  Peach.  P^her  a  Fleurs  Doubles.  Bm,  Jard. 

Bofe  Flowering  PlcheriFleufiScmi*Doubkt.  0,Jhik 

• 

The  Double  Blossomed  Peach  is,  when  in  full  bloom,  one  o! 
the  gayest  and  most  beautiful  of  fruit  trees,  and  blooming  wi^h 
its  lovely  companion,  the  Double  Floweririfr  Cherry,  finds  a 
place  in  all  our  pleasure  grounds  and  ornamental  plantations. 
Its  flowers  are  tliree  times  tlie  size  of  tiioso  of  tfie  common 
peach,  of  a  lively  rose  colour,  nearly  full  double,  and  so  thickly 
disposed  on  the  branches  as  to  be  very  strilving  and  show  y 
They  are  produced  at  the  usual  season  or  a  few  days  luur 
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TbU  sort  is  rendered  more  dwarf  for  shrubberies,  by  budding 
It  upon  the  Miraaelle,  or  iIil^  Ciierry  Plum  stock. 

Tlie  leaves  have  reuifonn  glands.  The  li  uil,  wliicli  is  spar- 
ingly produced,  is  roundish  oval,  pale  greenish  yelloW;  raiiiUy 
iiiu;ed  with  red,  freestone,  and  of  indifferent  Havour. 

78.  Flat  Peach  of  CBmA.   L!nd«  Thomp. 

Chines.-^  Peach. 
Java  Peach. 
Peen  To. 

A.  very  singular  variety,  from  China,  where  the  gardeners 
aflectalt  manner  of  vegetable  curiosities.  The  fruit  is  of  small 
sixe,  about  two  inohes  ia  diameter,  and  so  much  flattened  at  the 
ends  that  only  the  skin  and  the  flat  stone  remains,  the  fleshy 
part  being  crowded  on  either  side.  The  tree  is  of  rather 
dwarfish  habit,  and  holds  its  leaves  very  late.  The  fruit  b  of 
very  good  flavour,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious.* 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  small,  so  much  flattened 
as  to  .form  a  deep  hollow  at  both  ends,  having  at  the  top  a  sin- 
gular  broad,  rough,  five-angled  eye.  Skin  pale  yellowish 
green,  mottled  with  red  on  one  side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  with 
a  circle  of  red  round  the  stone  (from  which  it  separates),  sweet, 
juicy,  with  a  slight  noyeau  flavour.  Beginning  of  September. 
Flowers  large. 

79.  Webfing  Peach. 

Reid'g  Weeping  Peach. 

A  peculiar  vanefy,  with  pendant,  weeping  branches,  and  r 
habit  much  like  that  of  the  weeping  ash.  U  was  latelv  origi. 
nated  by  Mr.  William  Reid,  the  skilful  nurseryman  at  Murray 
Hill,  near  New  York.  To  display  itself  to  advantage,  it  should 
be  grafled  six  or  eight  feet  high,  on  the  clean  stem  of  a  peach 
or  plum  stock.   Reform  glands.    Flowers  large. 

Sdeetim  of  choice  peaches  for  a  smoR  garden^  to  fbmish  In 
succession.  Freestones;  Early  York,  White  Imperial, 
Barly  Newington  Freestone,  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonoe, 
George  IV.,  Crawford's  Early,  Berc^en's  Yellow,  Noblesse, 
Brevoort,  Malta,  Late  Red  Rareripe,  Druid  Hill.  CUngsioms  f 
Large  wliite  Clingstone,  Oldmixon,  and  Heath. 

•This  vwiety  been  several  times  imported  to  this  conntry  and  lost 
on  the  way.  Should  any  one  of  our  amateurs  now  possess  it,  we  shaii  b« 
mmh  unratified  to  receive  buds  of  it 
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Sekction  of  hardy  and  excellent  sorts,  for  a  nortliera  latitude. 

George  the  Fourth,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Early  York,  Morris  Red 

Rareripe,  G rosso  Mignonno,  Noblesse,  White  Imperial,  Craw- 
ford's Barly,  Favourito,  Bjllcgar^lp  Brevoort,  Cooledge's  Fa- 
vourite, Morris',  White  Rareripe,  Large  White  (.vingstone. 

The  best  varieties  for  forcings  are  the  Grossc  Mignoane,  No- 
llesse,  Liellegarde,  Royal  George  White  Xii.|iieriai,  Royac 
Oiiariiotte^  and  Barriiigton. 


CHAPTER  JtXIII. 

nu  NECTAFINI. 

FirwUa  mUgaru  (v.)  Lmvii*  Dee*  BtMeem  pfhaiwMt. 

The  Nectarine  is  only  a  variety  of  the  peach  with  a  imooth  skin 
(Peche  lissef  or  Brugnon  of  the  Pr'tnch).    la  its  growth,  habit, 

and  general  appearance,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it 
from  tIio  peach  tree.  The  fruit,  however,  is  rather  smaller, 
perfectly  smooth,  without  down,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wax- 
like and  exquisite  of  all  productions  for  the  dessert.  In 
flavour,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  so  rich  as  the  finest  peach,  but  it 
has  more  piquancy,  partaking  of  the  noyeau  or  peach  leaf 
flavour. 

The  Nectarine  is  known  in  Northern  India,  where  it  is  called 
moondia  aroo  (smooth  peach).  It  appears  to  be  only  a  <Jis- 
liuct,  accidental  variety  of  the  peach,  aad  this  is  rendered  quite 
certain,  since  there  are  several  well  known  examples  on  record 
of  both  peaches  and  nectarines  having  been  produced  on  the 
same  branch*-^hus  showing  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  natural 
form.  Nectarines,  however,  usually  produce  nectarines  again, 
on  sowing  the  seeds,— but  they  also  occasionally  produce 
peaches.  The  Boston  Nectarine  originated  from  a  peach 
stone. 

The  Nectarine  appears  a  little  more  shy  of  bearing  in  this 
country,  than  the  peach,  but  this  arises  almost  always  from  the 
destruction  of  the  crop  of  fruit  by  the  ettfett^,the  destroyer  ol 
all  smrvith-skinned  stone  fruit  in  sandy  soils.  It  is  quite  hardy 
here  whe.'ever  the  peach  wHl  thrive,  though  it  will  not  gene- 
ra!!/ f)ear  lar-TC  an!  fine  i.uit  unless  the  branches  ore 
§horiened4n  annually,  as  we  Have  fully  directed  for  the  peach 
tree. 

* Seo  London  Qardener's  Magftzina,  ToL  I,  p.  471  ;  Vol  14,  p.  53* 
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Wtdi  thia  wsy  cijntem  of  pruning,  good  crops  are  remtnlj 
^Haitied,  wherever  the  curoalio  i?  not  very  prevalent. 

Where  this  insect  abounds,  we  must  reconmiend  the  steady 
annua}  applicat  ion  uf  salt,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
•ISO  aurfaoe  being  first  made  hard  and  firm.  Thk  should  be 
done  when  the  punctured  fruit  commences  to  drop.  (See  the 
!*lum  for  further  remarks  on  this  insect.)  And  we  would,  as  a 
preventive  to  the  attacks  of  the  insect,  rrcoinmcnd  rairs,  dipped 
Lii  con/  tar*  to  be  hung  in  the  branches  ibr  two  or  three  weeks 
after  tiie  Iruit  is  formed.  The  coal  tar  should  be  renewed  oc- 
casionally, as  soon  as  it  loses  its  powerful  smell. 

The  culture  of  the  nectarine  is,  in  all  respects,  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  peach,  and  its  habits  are  also  coinplrtely 
the  same.  It  is  longer  livt  d,  and  hardier,  when  budded  on  ihe 
plum,  but  still  the  nurserymen  here  usually  work  it  on  the 
peach  slock. 

Cla$$  L    Freestone  Nedarines.  (P^ches  UshSi  A%) 

* 

[The  snne  chtracten  are  used  as  in  describing  peaches,  Ibr  which  the 
is  refeired  to  that  part]. 

I .  Boston.  ^  Tiiomp. 

Perluns*  Seedling.  5 

Thia  American  seedling  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  ot 

all  nectarines.  It  was  raised  from  U  peach  stone  by  Mr.  T* 
Lewis  of  Boston.  The  original  tree  was,  when  full  of  fruit, 
destroyed  by  boys,  but  the  sort  had  been  preserved  by  that 
most  skilful  cultivator,  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  and  soon  in  bis 
hands  attracted  attention  by  the  uncommon  beauty  of  its  fruit* 
in  1821,  this  gentleman  transmitted  trees  of  this  variety  to  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  ot'  which  he  is  a  corresponding 
member,  together  with  a  very  accurate  drawing  of  the  fruit 
grown  by  him,  measuring  eight  and  a  half  inches  round,  and 
so  beauti^*ul,  that  its  correctness  was  doubted  abroad,"  until 
Mr.  Knight  showt  J  specuuens  grown  there  in  1823.  The  fruit, 
ihouiih  not  of  hi'^h  tlavour,  is  excellent,  the  tree  verv  hanlv  and 
productive,  aiui  uae  of  the  bust  for  general  staii.laid  culture. 
Mr.  pL'iKiiib'  bcedling,  raised  from  the  original  Lewis  tree,  is 
quite  identical,  and  we  adopt  the  name  of*'  Boston  "  nectarine, 
us  the  standard  one.  Three  trees  of  this  sort  covering  hfty. 
five  feet  of  wall  at  bis  place  at  Brooklioe,  are  now  very  bMtt 
*J>Xui  objects.    [See  Broomfield  Nectarine.] 

*  To  be  had  veiy  cheap  at  the  vi^  gas  wotki 
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Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large  and  liandsome. 
roundish  oval.  Skin,  bright  yellow,  with  very  deep  red  cheei, 
shaded  ofT  by  a  slight  mottling  of  red.  Flesh  yellow  to  thf 
stone  (which  is  small  and  pointed),  sweet,  though  not  rich, 
with  a  pleasant  and  peculiar  flavour.  First  of  September. 
Plowera  sroall. 

2.  Duo  DU  Tbllier's.   §  Lind.  Thomp. 

Du  Tilliers.  Duke  de  Tilley: 

Du  de  TeUo.  Du  Tili^'a. 

A  very  excellent  Nectarine,  considerably  resembling  the 
Elruge,  but  a  much  greater  bearer. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish 
oblong,  being  slightly  narrowed  at  the  top,  and  broad  at  the 
base  or  stalk.  Skinr  [Nile  green,  with  a  marbled  purplish -red 
obeek.  Flesh  greenish  White,  pale  red  at  the  stone,  melting, 
juicy,  sweet  and  good.   Last  of  August.   Flowers  small. 

8.  DowHTOK.  Thomp. 

The  Downton  is  a  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight.  It  Is  in 
quality,  appearanoa,  and  season,  an  intermediate  variety,  be- 
tween  the  Yiolctte  HSitive  and  the  Elrage,  ripening  a  lew  days 
earlier  than  the  latter. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval. 
Skin  pale  green,  with  a  deep  violet-red  check.  Flesh  pale 
green,  slightly  red  at  the  stone,  moiling,  rich,  and  very  good. 
Kipens  about  the  25tb  of  August.    Flowers  small. 

4.    Elruge.  §  Thomp. 

Common  Elruge.  )  J.  .        Anderson's.  }    of  some 

Claremont.        jJ^oa.      Temple's.  \Engli$h  gardens. 

Oatlands. 

Spii^  Grove.  Petcrbo«n»h.  \  incorrect fy  of  many 

^  '  American  gardens. 

The  Elruge  is  everywhere  esteemed  as  one  of  the  very 
finest  Nectarines.  It  is  an  EngMsh  variety  which  has  heen  a 
good  while  cultivated,  and,  with  the  Violet  Hative,  is  con- 
sidered  indispensable  in  every  collection.  In  this  country, 
when  the  young  wood  is  annually  shortened-mf  it  hears  good 
crops  on  standard  trees,  which  ripen  finely. 

Without  this  precaution,  like  almost  all  other  nectarines^  tht 
Ihiit  is  small,  poor,  and  ripens  imperfectly. 

LMVia  with  reniform  glands.   Fruit  of  medium  siM^  nniad* 
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bh-^nral,  the  suture  slight,  except  at  the  top,  where  if  b 
tinctly  narked.  Skin  with  a  pale  green  ground,  but  wiiei 
fully  exposed,  it  is  nearly  oovered  with  deep  violet,  -or  blood 
red,  dotted  with  minute  brownish  specks.  Flesh  pale  green  10 
the  stone,  or  slightly  stained  there  with  pale  red  ;  melting,  very 
juicy,  with  a  rich  high  flavour.  Stone  oval,  roi^fa,  of  a.  paii 
colour*  Last  of  August  and  begUioiog  of  September.  Flowsn 
■fnall. 

5*   Faikcbild's  Lind.  Thomp« 

Fairchiid'8  Early. 

A  very  small,  indifierent  sort,  only  valued  for  its  earliness, 
and  scarcely  worth  cultivating  when  compared  with  the  follow- 
ing. 

J^caves  with  renifunii  glands.  Fruit  small,  about  an  inch 
and  a  fourth  in  diameter,  round,  slightly  flattened  at  the  lop. 
Skin  yellowish  green,  with  a  bright  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow 
to  the  stone,  rather  dry,  with  a  sweet,  but  rather  indiflereDt 
flavour.   Beginning  of  August.   Flower  wiall. 

6.   Hvm*s  Tawkt.  §  Thomp. 

Hunt's  Lar^e  Tawny.  ) 
Hunf  s  £arly  Tawny.  > 

This  is  the  best,  very  early  Nectarine.  It  is  a  very  distinct 
sort,  with  serrated  leaves,  and  was  originated  in  England  aboui 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  as  it  is 
cot  only  early,  but  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  nearly  of  medium 
size,  rouiidish-ovate,  being  considerably  narrowed  at  the  top, 
where  there  is  a  prominent  swollen  point;  and  the  fruit  is 
slightly  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  suture.  Skin  pale  orange, 
with  a  dark  red  cheek,  mottled  with  umnc  rous  russcty  specks* 
Flesh  deep  orange,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  and  very  good.  It 
ripens  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  of  August.    Flowers  small. 

(The  accidental  variation  of  this  sort,  described  as  UuiU** 
Large  Taionjr,  does  not  seem  lo  have  been  permanently  dii&* 
lent  from  this.) 

7.   Haeowiczb  Sbbdung.  Thomp. 

Hardwieks*0  SeedUogf. 

A  comparatively  new  variety,  of  high  reputation,  which 
have  lately  received  from  Mr.  T.  Ri,vers.    It  was  raised  st 
Hardwicke  House,  in  Suffi>lk,  England,  and  has  the  repu|atiiii 
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ui  beins^  **  one  of  the  best  and  hardieiit  of  nectariuesy  and  a  vexy. 
axccilert  bparor." 

Leave*  wixh  reriform  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish, 
inclining  to  oval,and  reseiiibling  the  Elruge.  Skin  pale  green, 
*ilh  a  deep,  violet-red  cheek.  Fieisli  pale  green,  slightly 
r*arL«  with  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  nielung,  rich,  and  high 
■MLf  ured.   Eod  of  August. 

8.   MvRRBT.   Ray.  Thomp. 

Murry.   lind.  - 
£lack  Murry. 

Th-  Murrey  is  an  old  English  Nectarine,  which,  though  of 
good  quality,  is  rather  a  poor  bearer,  and  is  little  known  or 
cultivated  in  this  country. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round* 
ish-ovate,  slightly  swollen  on  one  side  of  the  suture.  Skin 
pale  green,  with  a  dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  greenish  white* 
melting,  sweet,  and  of  good  flavour*  Stone  almost  smootL 
Ripens  about  the  20th  of  August*   Flowers  small. 

9.   Nsw  Wkitb.  Thomp. 

Neat's  ^^Tiite.  Lind. 
Flanders. 
Cowdray  White. 
Emerton't  New  White. 
Large  While. 

The  N«w  White  is  th-c  finest  light  skinned  variety,  and  is  a 
beautiful,  hardy,  and  excellent  nectarine,  bearing  abundant 
crops,  and  is  well  worthy  to  be  generally  planted.  It  is  an 
English  seedling,  raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neate,  near  London, 
fifty  years  a  <TO.  from  the  seed  of  the  following  vaiiety. 

Leaves  \Mth  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  nearly 
round,  skin  liite,  with  occasionally  a  slight  tinge  of  red  when 
exposed.  Flesh  white,  tender,  very  juicy,  with  a  rich,  vinous 
flavour.  The  stone  is  small.  Ripens  early  in  September. 
Flowers  large. 

10.   Old  Whitb    Lind.  Thomp. 

Tills  nectarine  is  supposed  to  faaye  been  intK>duced  from  Asm 
into  England,  about  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  much  like  the  fore- 
gdng  in  flavour,  perhaps  a  little  richer,  but  it  is  less  haidy  and 
piDductive. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands,  Fmit  rather  laqpe^  JOHndidi 
43 
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omK    Skin  white,  slightly  tinged  with  red.    Flefh  wliite,  tet*- 
der^  juicy  and  licb.    Early  in  September.    Flowcrh  iu/ge, 

11.  PiTMASToi^'s  Orange.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Williun'f  Orange. 
William's  Seeing. 

The  Pitma^on  Orange,  which  is  considered  the  best  ywnt 
fleshed  nectarine,  was  raised  in  1616,  by  John  Williams  of 
Pitmaston,  near  Worcester,  England.  It  is  yet  but  little 
known,  but  will  prove  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  general  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country.    The  tree  is  vigorous. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  round'sh  ovate, 
the  base  (towards  the  stalk)  being  broad,  and  the  top  narrow, 
and  ending  in  an  acute  swollen  jtoint.  Skin  rich  orange  yellow, 
with  a  dark,  brownish  red  ciieek,  btreaked  at  the  union  oT  the 
two  colours.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone  y  nieliing, 
juicy,  rich,  sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  The  stone  is 
rather  aK^ll.  Ripens  middle  and  last  of  August.  Flowers 
lo4*ge. 

12.  Petejibopough.    Mill.    Lind.  Tiiomp. 

Late  Green. 
Vemash  (^jome). 

This  is  the  latest  nectarine  known.    It  is  rather  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality,  and  scarcely  deserves  cultivation  except  to 
make  complete  a  large  collection.    It  was  brought  by  Lord  * 
Peterborough,  from  Genoa  to  England. 

We  doubt  if  this  fruit  is  now  in  this  country.  All  the  speci- 
mens that  we  have  seen  under  this  name,  from  different  dis- 
tricts, being  only  the  Elruo;e  imperfectly  jjrown. 

Leaves  with  lenifonn  glands.    Fruit  ratlier  small,  roundish. 
3kin  mostly  green,  or  slightly  tinged  with  dingy  red  on  the 
sunny  side.    Flesh  greenish  white  to  the  stone,  somewhat  juicy 
*  and  of  tolerable  flavour.   It  ripens  early  in  October.  Fiowci 
imall. 


18.  VioutTB  HItivk    Lind.  Thump. 


Earlj  Violftt 
Violet  P.  Mag 

Early  Bn5<jTion. 

Brugnon  Red  at  the  Stone. 

Hampton  Court 

Large  Scarlet 

Ne^  Scarlet 

Amiatiit. 


13  '"^ 
6  o  o 

1  4'i 


PetiteViolet  Hfttire.  O  JhJb 

Brugnon  H&tif. 
Violette  AnE^ervilli^rei, 
Violette  MuB  pice. 
Lord  Seltey'9  Elnige. 
Violet  Red  at  tilt  ^MM. 
Violet  If  MlP 
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The  Violette  Hditive,  or  Early  Violet  Nectarine,  everywhere 
takes  the  highest  rank  among  nectarines,  it  is  of  dtlicioua 
flavour,  tine  appearance,  hardy,  and  productive.  E.xternally, 
the  fruit  is  easily  confounded  with  that  of  the  Elruge,  but  it 

is  readily  distinguished  by  its  dark  coloured  stono,  and  the 
dp^p  red  flesh  surroundin;^  it.    Tho  fruit  is  usually  rather 
darker  coloured.    It  is  of  French  origin,  and  has  been  long 
•  cultivated. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish, 
narrowed  slightly  at  the  top,  where  it  is  also  niai  ked  with  a 
hiiallow  suture.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  in  the  shade,  but, 
when  exposed,  nearly  covered  with  dark  purplish  red,  mottled 
with  pale  brown  dots.  Flesh  whitish,  but  much  rayed  with  red 
at  the  atone.  The  latter  is  roundish,  the  furrows  not  deep,  and 
the  surface  reddish  brown.  The  fiesh  is  melting,  juicy,  rich, 
and  very  high  flavoured*  It  ripens  about  the  last  of  August. 
Flowers  rather  small. 

The  VioLBTTB  Grosss  (Thomp.)  resembles  the  foregoing  in 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  general  appearance.  The  fruit  is, 
however,  larger,  but  not  so  richly  flavoured. 

Clan  IL — ClingsUme  Nectarine*,  (Brugnon8»  Fr*) 


.    14.  Ba00MFl£LD. 

Lewis,  {ineorrectlyt  of  tome.) 

A  handsome  clingstone  necflarine,  of  second  quality.  It  im 
an  accidental  seedling,  which  sprung  up  in  the  garden  of  Henry 
Bmmfleld,  Esq.,  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  and  was  Bret  named  and 
disseminated  by  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.  of  Boston,  thirty-flve  years 
ago. 

Leaves  with  obscure,  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  round- 
ith.  Skin  rather  dull  yellow,  with  a  dull  or  rather  dingy  red 
cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  juicy, 
rather  pleasant,  hut  not  high  flavoured.  Fint  to  the  middle  of 
September.   Flowers  small. 

15.  Golden.   Lang.  Mill.  Thomp. 

Orange. 

Fine  Gold  Fleshed. 

A  Tery  handsome  looking  nectarine,  but  of  decidedly  tndit* 
ferent  quality,  when  compared  with  many  others.  Its  waxen 
a[>pearance,  when  fully  ripe,  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  an  old 
fioffUsb  variety. 

with  iviiifiinii  glands.  Fniit  of  mtdiiun  sise^  lound* 
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ish,  ovate.  Skin  of  a  fine  bright,  waxen  yellow  colour,  with  • 
binall  scarlet  cheek.  Flesh  orange-yellow,  firm,  juicy»  sweety 
and  tolerably  good.  It  ripens  about  the  10th  of  SepteiBix^r. 
Flowers  snrialL 

Frincb's  Golden  Nbctabinb  is  of  much  larger  size.  It  ripens 
about  a  week  later,  but  is  also  only  of  second  quality.  Leaves 
with  reuiform  glands.   Flowers  large. 

16,  Nbwington.   Lang.  Mill.  Tliomp. 

Scarlet  NewiDgton.  LincL  Anderson's. 

Scarlet  Anderson's  Rouad 

Old  Newington.  Rough  Roman. 

Smith's  Newington.-  Brugnon  de  Newington 

French  Newington.  I^Aiigletene. 
Sion  UiU. 


A  very  frood  clinirstone  nectarine,  of  English  origin.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  it  begins  to  bhrivel, 
when  the  flavour  is  much  improved. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  round- 
vsh.  iSkin  pale  greenish-yellow,  nearly  covered  with  red, 
marbled  with  dark  red.  Flesh  firm,  pale,  but  deep  red  next  the 
ttone,  juicy,  sweet  and  rich,  with  an  excellent  vinous  flavour. 
Ripens  about  the  10th  of  September.   Flowers  lai^e 

17.  Nbwinqton,  Early.  §   Lind.  Thomp. 

Early  Black  Newington.  Lucombe's  Black. 

New  Dark  Newington.  *     Lucombe*o  Seedling. 

New  Early  Newington.  Early  Bhck. 

Black 

The  Early  Newington  is  one  of  the  best  of  clingstone  necta* 
rines.  It  is  not  only  a  richer  flavoured  fruit  than  the  old  New. 
ington,  but  it  is  larger,  dark  coloured,  and  earlier. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish, 
ovate,  a  little  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  sutuie,  and  termi- 
Dating  with  an  acute  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  gieeu 
•in  its  ground,  but  nearly  covered  with  bright  red,  much  mar- 
bled and  mottled  with  very  dark  red,  and  coated  with  a  thin 
bloom.  Flesh  greenish  white,  but  deep  red  at  the  stone,  juicy, 
■ugary,  rich  and  very  excellent.  Beginning  of  September. 
Flownis  large. 

18.  Rod  Roman.  §   Forsyth.  Lind.  Thomp, 

01- 1  Roman. 
Kominn. 

Brugnun  Violette  Musquie.    O,  Deft. 
Brmnon  Musquce. 
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The  Red  Roman  is  a  veiy  old  European  variety,  having 
oeen  en  imerated  by  Parkinson,  in  1629.  It  is  sdll  esteeinodi 
both  in  Surope  and  this  country,  as  one  of  the  richest  and  best 
of  clingstone  nectarines.    The  tree  heah'iy  and  productive. 

7'he  Newington  is  frequently  sold  for  the  Red  Roman  in  this 
country,  and  the  true  Roman  is  comparatively  scarce. 

Leaves  vviih  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  ' 
fattened  at  the  top.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  with  a  brownish, 
muddy,  red  cheek,  which  is  somewhat  rough,  and  marked  with 
brown  russetly  specks.  Flesh  firm,  greenish  yellow,  and  deep 
red  at  the  stnno,  juicy,  with  a  ricli,  high  vinous  flavour.  Ripen- 
ing early  in  iSepieiiiber.    Flo\vnrs  large. 

.  Selection  of  choice  hardy  Nectarines,  for  a  si  a  nil  Garden. — . 
Early  Violet,  EIruge,  llardwicke  Seedling,  iiujii's  Tawny, 
Boston,  Roman,  New  White. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TUB  aUINCB. 

Ci/donia  vulgaris,  Dec. ;  RoiaceR^  of  Botanisls. 
Coignassier,  uf  the  French ;  Quittmbaum^  German ;  Kwepecr^  Dutch  \ 
CotognOf  Italian ;  and  MttHbrUlo,  Spani^ih. 

The  Quince  is  a  well-known,  hardy,  deciduous  tree,  of  small 
'size,  crooked  branches,  and  sprcntlinjr,  busliy  head.    It  is  indi.. 

penous  to  Germany  and  the  south  of  Europe  ;  and  it  appears 
first  to  liave  attracted  notice  in  the  city  of  Cijiloii,  in  Crete  oi 
Ciiiidia — whence  its  botunieal  namo,  C-yJoiiia.  'I'lic  fruil  is  of 
a  hue  golden  yellow,  and  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
orange  than  any  other.  It  was  even  more  hii^hly  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  preserving,  tlian  by  us. 
*'  Quinces,"  says  Columella,  "  not  only  yield  pleasure,  but 
health." 

The  Quince  seldom  grows  higher  than  fifteen  feet,  and  is 
iisoally  rather  a  shrub  tnan  a  tree.  Its  large  white  and  pale 
pink  blossoms,  which  appear  rather  later  than  those  of  other 
iruit  trees,  are  quite  ornamental  ;  and  the  tree,  properly 
grown,  is  very  ornamental  when  laden  in  October  and  Novem« 
her  with  its  ripe  golden  fruit. 

Uses. — The  Quinee  is,  in  all  its  varieties,  unfit  for  eating 
raw.  It  is,  however,  much  esteemed  when  cooked.  For  pre- 
serving, it  is  everywhere  valued,  and  an  excellent  m&rmalaae 
IB  also  made  from  it.  Stewed,  it  is  very  frequently  used,  ttf 
43* 
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commoDicate  additional  flavour  and  fuquaitcy  lo  apple-tart^ 
pies,  or  otliej'  pastry.  In  England,  wine  is  IVcqiiently  made 
from  the  fruit,  by  adding  sugar  and  water,  as  i:  other  fruit 
wint's;  and  it  is  a  popular  notion  liieie,  that  it  has  a  most 
beneficial  effect  upon  asthmatic  palieats.  Dried  Quinces  are 
excellent. 

In  i\ns  country,  large  plantations  are  sometimes  made  of  the 
Quince;  and  as  it  is,  in  jjood  soil,  a  plentiful  bearer,  it  is 
cunsid(^rcil  one  of  the  most  valuable  maricet  fruits.  The  Apple 
quince  is  itie  most  productive  and  saleable;  but  as  the  Pear 
quince  ri])ens,  and  can  bo  sent  to  market  much  iaicr,  it  fra- 
quenlly  is  the  most  j) roll  table. 

PKorAiiATioN. — The  (Quince  is  easily  propagated  iVoni  seed, 
layei*s,  or  cuttings.  From  seeds  the  quince  is  somewhai 
liable  to  vary  in  its  seedlings,  sometimes  proving  the  apple- 
shaped  and  sometimes  the  pear-shaped  variety.  Cuttings,  planted 
in  a  shaded  situation,  early  in  the  spring,  root  very  easily,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  way  of  continuing  a  good 
variety.  The  better  sorts  are  also  frequently  budded  on  com- 
mon seedling  quince  stocks,  or  on  the  common  thorn. 

Quince  atocks  are  extensively  used  in  engrafting  or  budding 
the  Pear,  when  it  is  wished  to  render  that  tree  dwarf  in  its 
habit. 

Soil  axd  Culture. — The  Quince  grows  naturally  in  rather 
nioi^t  soil,  by  the  side  of  rivulets  aiid  streams  of  water.  Hence 
it  is  a  common  idea  that  it  should  always  be  planted  in  some 
damp  neglected  part  of  the  garden,  where  it  usually  receives 
little  care,  and  the  fruit  is  often  knotty  and  inferior. 

This  practice  is  a  very  erroneous  one.  No  tree  is  more 
benefited  by  manuring  than  the  quince.  In  a  rich,  mellow, 
dee[>  soil,  even  if  quite  dry,  it  grows  with  thrice  its  usual 
vigour,  and  bears  abundant  crops  of  Iar<^e  and  fair  fruit.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  planted  in  deep  and  good  soil,  kept  in 
constant  cultivation,  and  it  should  have  a  top  dressing  of  manure, 
every  season,  when  fair  and  abundant  ciops  are  desired.  As 
lo  pruning,  or  other  care,  it  requires  very  little  indeed — an 
occasional  thinning  out  of  crowdiiiij  or  decayed  branches,  be- 
mg  quite  sufficient.  Thinning  the  fruit,  when  tliere  is  an  over- 
crop, improves  the  size  of  the  remainder.  Ten  feet  apart  is  a 
suitable  distance  at  which  to  plant  this  tree. 

The  Quince,  like  the  apple,  is  occasionally  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  the  borer,  and  a  few  other  insects,  which  a  little 
care  will  prevent  or  destroy.  For  their  habits  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  apple. 

Varibtiks.— -Several  varieties  of  the  jsommoa  Quince  an 
enumerated  in  many  catalogues,  but  there  are  in  reality  oni| 
three  distinct  forms  of  this  fruit  worth  enumerating,  vis : 
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1.  Appu-sbafbo  QimroB*  Thom|i. 

Orange  Quince, 

Cydonia  v.  Malifurmis,  Hort  BHt. 
Coigoassier  Maiiformc,  of  the  i'Veneft. 

This  is  the  most  popular  variety  ui  this  country.  It  beara 
large  roundish  fruit,  shaped  much  like  the  apple,  which  stewa 
quite  tender,  and  is  of  very  exoellent  flavour.  It  also  beara 
moet  abundant  crops.   Leaves  oval. 

There  are  several  inferiour  varieties  of  the  apple  quuica»  The 
true  one  bears  fruit  of  the  size  of  the  largest  apple,  fitir  and 
•mooth,  and  a  fine  golden  odour. 

2.  PBAB.-8HAnD  QmNoi.  Tlionip. 

Oblong  Quince. 

Coignasaier  pyriforme,  Cif  the  J?Vtnck. 
Cydonicr  tub.  v.  pyriform,  Arf  .  Mrit* 

The  pear-shaped  quince  is  dryer  and  of  firmer  texture  than 

the  foregoing,  it  is  rather  tough  when  stewed  or  cooked,  the 
flesh  is  less  lively  in  colour,  and  it  is  therefore  much  less  esteem- 
ed than  the  apple-shaped  variety.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
oblong,  tapering  to  the  stalk,  and  shaped  much  like  a  peat 
The  skin  is  yellow.  The  leaves  are  oblong-ovate.  It  ripens 
about  a  fortnight  later,  and  may  be  preserved  in  a  raw  state 
oonsiderabiy  longer. 

3.  POETVGAL  Qui.Nci:.  rhonip. 

Cydonia  Lusitanica.  Hort,  BHt. 
Coigaaatier  de  Portugal,    the  ^enth. 

The  Portugal  quince  is  rather  superior  to  all  others  in  Cjualiiy, 
as  it  is  less  harsh,  stpws  much  better,  and  is  altogether  of  mikler 
flavour,  though  not  ht  lor  eating  rav/.  For  marmalade  and  baking 
it  is  much  esteemed,  as  its  ilesh  turns  a  fine  purple  or  deep 
crimson  when  cooked. 

The  leaf  of  the  Portugal  Quince  is  larger  and  broader  than 
that  of  the  common  quince,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  is 
stronger.  It  is  ilieicfore  preferred  by  many  gardeners  for 
atocks  on  which  to  work  the  pear. 

The  fruit  is  of  the  largest  sbe,  oblong.  The  skin  ia  in  oolour 
not  80  deep  an  orange  as  that  of  the  other  sorts. 

The  Portugal  Quince  is  unfortunately  a  shv  bearer,  ^ten 
is  the  reason  why  it  has  never  been  so  generally  cultivated  ■• 
the  Apple  Quinoe« 
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Ornamental  Varieties, — There  are  two  or  three  ornamental 
varieties  of  the  quince,  which  are  natives  of  China  aad  Japan, 
and  are  now  among  the  most  common  and  attracstive  of  onf 
garden  sliruba*   They  are  the  following : — 

4.  Jafak  QinHcx* 

Cydonia  Japon'ca.  Dee. 
Pyrus  Japonica.  JTiunberg, 

The  Japan  Quince  is  a  low  thorny  shrub,  with  small  dark 
green  leaves,  it  is  the  most  brilliant  object  in  the  slirubbery, 
during  the  month  of  April,  the  branches  being  clothed  with 
numerous  dusters  of  blossoms,  shaped  like  those  of  the  q  uince, 
bnft  rather  larger,  and  of  the  brightest  scarlet.  The  fruit  which 
occasionally  succeeds  these  flowi  rs,  is  dark  green,  very  bard, 
and  having  a  peculiar  and  not  unpleasant  smell.  It  is  entirely 
useless. 

The  WBiTXyorBLirsR  Japan  Quikcb  (C.  jap.fi.  a25o)y  resem- 
bles the  foregoing,  except  that  the  flowers  are  white  and  pato 
{kinky  resembling  those  of  the  cc  mmon  apple-tree. 

5.  Chinisb  Qvikcb. 

Cydooia  Sinensis.  Dec, 

We  have  had  this  pretty  shrub  in  our  garden  for  several 
years,  where  it  llovvers  abundantly,  but  has,  as  yet,  produced  no 
fruit.  Tlie  leaves  are  oval,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  common 
quince,  but  with  a  shining  surface.  The  flowers  are  rosy  red, 
rather  small,  with  a  delicate  violet  odour,  and  have  a  very  pretty 
eflbct  in  the  month  of  May,  though  much  less  showy  than  those 
of  tiie  Japan  Quince.  The  fruit  is  described  as  large,  egg. 
shaped,  with  a  green  skin  and  a  hard  dry  flesh,  not  of  any 
value  for  eating.  The  leaves  assume  a  beautiful  shade  of  ted 
hi  autumn.  v 


-  CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  RASPBERRY  AND  BLACKBEEEY 

1.  Ths  Raspbbbrt 

Rubw  Idasua,  4  :  EosaceoBy  of  botanists. 
VfambomeTt  of  the  French ;  Hitnbeerestraueh,  German :  JFVamhoM 
Patch;  Ro9aide9p  Italian;  and  /VomMieto, Spanwh, 

Tm  Ra^berry  a  low  deciduous  shrub,  which  in  seveiil 
forms  is  common  in  the  woods  of  both  Europe  and  Amerioa, 
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The  large  fruited  varieties  most  esteemed  in  our  gardens  havd 
all  originated  from  the  long  cultivated  Ruhus  idaus^  or  Mount 
Ida  bramble,  which  appears  first  to  have  been  iiitroduciHl  into 
Uie  gardens  of  the  South  of  Europe  from  Mount  Ida.  It  is  now 
quite  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  Besides  thb; 
we  have  in  the  woods  the  common  black  raspberry^or  thimble- 
berry  {Ruhui  occidefUaUsy  L.),  and  the  red  raspberry  {Rubui 
9trfgosu$f  Michx.),  with  very  good  fruit. 

The  name  raspberry  {RatpOf  Italian)  is  probably  from  the 
rasping  roughness  of  prickly  wood.  The  term  raspu  is  still 
used  in  Scotland. 

Uses. — The  raspberry  is  held  in  general  estimation,  not  only 
as  one  of  the  most  refre^^hinfr  and  agreeable  sub-acid  fruits  fjr 
the  dessert,  but  it  is  pmployod  by  almost  every  family  in  making 
preservesj  jams,  icos,  sauces,  tarts  and  jellies  ;  and  on  a  larger 
scale  by  confectioners  for  makinfj  syrups,  by  distillers  foi  making 
ra,^pf>erry  brandy,  raspberry  vmes^ar,  <!tc.  Raspberiy  wine, 
made  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  currant,  is  considered  thf 
most  fragrant  and  delicious  of  all  homp-made  wines. 

Succeeding  the  strawben  y  ai  Uie  beginning  of  summer,  vvher. 
there  is  comparatively  little  else,  this  is  one  of  the  uiost  invalu- 
able fruits,  and,  with  the  strawberry,  generally  commands  thi^ 
attention  of  those  who  have  scarcely  room  for  fruit  trees.  It  i«, 
next  to  the  strawberry,  one  of  the  most  wholesome  berries,  and 
not  being  liable  to  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation  in  the 
stomach,  it  is  considered  beneficial  in  cases  of  gout  or  rheu>. 
matism. 

PaoPAGATiON^The  raspberiy  is  universally  propagated  by 
suckers,  or  offsets,  springing  up  from  the  main  roots.  Seeds  ana 
only  planted  when  new  varieties  are  desired  The  seedlings 
come  into  bearing  at  two  or  three  years  of  age. 

Soil  ANDCcLTrRE. — The  best  soil  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  rather 
moist  than  dry,  Imt  the  raspberry  will  thrive  well  in  any  soil 
that  is  rich  and  deep,  provided  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air. 

In  making  a  plantation  of  raspberries,  choose,  therefore,  an 
open  sunny  quarter  of  the  garden,  where  the  soil  is  good  and 
deep.  Plant  the  suckers  or  canes  in  rows,  from  three  to  foui 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  sort.  Two  or  three 
suckers  are  generally  planted  together,  to  form  a  group  or  stoolf 
and  these  stools  may  be  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

The  plantation  being  made,  its  treatment  consists  chiefly  in 
t  single  pruning,  every  year,  given  early  in  the  spring.  To 
perform  this,  examine  the  stools  in  April,  and  leaving  the  strong- 
est shoots  or  suckers,  say  about  six  or  eight  to  each  stoot,  cut 
away  all  the  old  wood,  and  all  the  other  suckers  (except  such 
as  are  wanted  for  new  plantations).  The  remaining  shoots 
should  hava  about  a  foot  of  their  ends  cut  off,  as  this  part  of  th« 
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wood  is  feeble  and  worthless.  With  a  light  top-dressing  of 
manure,  the  ground  should  then  he  dug  over,  and  little  othet 
care  will  be  requisite  during  the  season. 

When  very  neat  culture  and  the  largest  fruit  are  desired,  more 
space  is  left  between  the  rows,  and  after  being  pruned,  the  caae«t 
are  tied  to  long  lines  of  rods  or  rails,  like  an  espalier,  by  whick 
means  they  are  more  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light,  and 
the  ground  between  the  rows  is  kept  cropped  with  small  vege- 
tables. 

A  fine  late  crop  of  raspberries  is  readily  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  canes  over  the  whole  stool,  in  the  spring,  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  tiie  ground.  They  will  then  shoot  up  new  wood, 
which  comes  into  bearing  in  August  or  September. 

We  have  found  a  light  application  of  salt  given  with  the  top* 
dressing  of  manure  in  the  spring,  to  have  a  most  beneficia) 
.effect  01  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

A  plantation  of  raspberries  will  be  in  perfection  at  the  third 
year,  and  after  it  has  borne  about  five  or  six  years,  it  must  t)e 
broken  up,  and  a  new  one  formr'l,  on  another  plot  of  ground. 

In  New  England,  and  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  the 
Antwerp  raspl)erries  are  often  liable  to  be  killed  to  the  ground 
by  severe  winters.  In  such  situations,  it  is  customary  to  pruno 
them  in  fall,  after  which  the  canes  are  bent  down,  and  covered 
lightly  with  earth  or  branches  of  evergreens  till  spring.  Here, 
and  to  the  south  of  this  place,  iIiks  is  not  necessary. 

Varieties. — The  finest  raspberries  in  general  cultivation  for 
the  dessert,  arc  the  Red  and  the  White  Antwerp.  TheFranconia 
is  a  fine,  large,  and  productive  vai'iety,  greatly  esteemed  at 
the  North  and  East,  as  being  hardier  and  later  in  ripening 
than  the  Antwerp.  The  Faslolff  is  a  new  and  uncommonly 
fine  fruit,  which  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  The  com- 
mon American  Red  is  most  esteemed  for  flavouring  liqueurs 
-ir  making  brandy,  and  the  American  Black  is  preferred  by  most 
oeraons  ror  cooking.  The  Ever. bearing  and  the  Ohio  Ever, 
bearing,  are  valuaUe  for  pi'olonging  the  season  of  this  fruit  till 
iate  frosts. 

1.  Antwerp,  R£d.§   P.  Mag.  Thomp. 


New  Red  Antwerp 
True  Red  Antwerp 
Howland's  lied  Antwerp, 


I>virlpy. 

Knevet*8  Antwerp. 
Frambuisier  a  Gro«  Fmit 


The  Red  Antwerp  is  the  standard  variety  for  size,  flavour, 
and  productiveness,  wherever  it  is  known.  It  is  a  Dutch 
sort,  originally  from  Antwerp  city.  It  bears  early  and  abun* 
dantly  with  us,  and  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  native  fruits. 

Fruit  very  large,  conical^  dull  red  ;  flavour  rich  and  aweet 
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Canes  malerately  strong,  yellowidi  green,  becoming  pale  brows 

early  in  autumn,  covered  below  with  dark  brown  bristles;  bu 
the  upppf  portions,  especially,  of  the  bearing  wood,  nearly 
smooth.    Leaves  large,  jjluited.    The  fruit  commences  ripen* 
ing  about  the  lUth  of  July,  rather  before  the  other  varieties. 

The  Common  Red  Antwerp,  as  known  in  this  country,  is  a 
very  inferior  variety  of  the  foregoing,  with  fruit  half  the 
size,  less  conical,  and  canes  stronger,  and  more  inclined  to 
branch.  It  is  not  worth  cultivating  when  compared  with  the 
forecroing,  though  it  is  almost  universally  known  as  the  Red 
Antwerp,  in  this  country — whence  we  are  oi\en  obliged  to  call 
the  foregoing  the  true,  or  New  Red  Antwerp,  to  prevent  its 
being  confounded  with  the  common  and  inferior  sort* 

2.  Antwerp,  Y£llow.§    Thomp.  Lind. 

White  Antwerp. 
Oenble  Bearing  Yellow. 

The  Yellow  Antwerp  is  the  largest  and  finest  light  colourod 

raspberry,  and  indispensable  to  every  good  garden. 

Fruit  large,  nearly  conical,  pale  yellow,  sweet  and  excellent. 
Canes  strong  and  vigorous,  light  yellow,  with  many  bristles  or 
spines.  On  successive  suckers,  which  shoot  up,  this  raspberzy 
will  frequently  continue  somewhat  in  bearing  for  months. 

H.  American  Red, 

Common  Red. 
English  Red  (pf  some), 
f^ttbns  Strigoeus  (.Mtdkr;.* 

The  Common  Red  Raspberry  is  a  native  of  this,  and  all  the 
middle  states.  It  ri[)ens  nearly  a  week  earlier  than  the  Ant- 
werps,  bears  well,  and  though  inferior  in  flavour  and  size 
to  these  sorts,  is  esteemed  by  many  personsfi  particularly  fof 
flavouring  liqueurs. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  light  red,  pleasant  sub-acio 
in  flavour.  Shoots  very  vigorous,  long,  upright,  and  branch, 
ing,  grows  from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  Light  shlaing  brown,  with 
purplish  spines.    Leaves  narrow,  light  green. 

4.  American  Black. 

Common  Black-eap. 
Btock  Ra8pb(>rry. 

Thimble-berry. 
Rubus  Occidentaliji 

*  Tlib  itrongl  V  rraembles  the  Common  Red  RuffMtnf  pt  Evvypt.  M, 
litm,  but  aecMin^  to  Torrey  and  Gray  is  quite  dintinct 
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This  raspberry,  conimon  in  almost  every  field,  with  long 
rambling  purple  shoots,  and  flattened  small  black  berrii^,  ia 
everywhere  known.  It  is  freq  lentrly  cultivated  in  gardens* 
where,  if  kept  well  pruned,  its  fiuit  is  much  larger  and  liner 
Its  rich  acid  flavour  renders  it,  perha|«,  the  finest  sort  for 
kitchen  use — tarts,  puddings,  dec.  It  npens  later  than  othet 
raspberries. 

The  American  White  resembles  the  fcregoing  in  ail  respects, 
except  in  the  colour  of  its  fruit,  which  is  pale  yellow  or  white. 

5.  Baemet.   p.  Mag.  Thomp. 

Cornwall's  Prolific. 
ComwiU'a  Seedling. 
Lord  Emooth'f. 
LafgeRed. 

The  Barnet  is  a  very  large  and  fine  EnMish  variety,  consrde* 
rably  resembling  the  Red  Antwerp  ;  it  ripens  early,  and  is  very 
productive,  though  not  so  good  a  market  irxiii,  as  it  does  nol 
bear  carriage  well. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish-conical,  bright  transparent  pur- 
plish  red,  flavour  very  rich  and  agreeable.  Canes  long,  yellow 
ish  green,  branching  much  more,  especially  towardd  the  ground, 
than  the  Red  Antwerp,  and  covered  with  numerous  sieiidei 
bristles,  which  are  stronger  tow  ards  the  top  of  the  cane.  They 
become  dull  brown  early  in  autumn.    Bearing  shoots  nearly 


0.  BnKtroED  Cant.  Thomp 

A  pretty  good  inat,  though  much  inferior  to  the  hest.  Fruit 
of  medium  size,  ovaUoonical,  dark  dull  ibJ  Canes  stroogi 
hranchiugt  with  purplish  prickles. 

7.  CmiTAir  Rbd.   Pom.  Man. 

A  rather  late  varieQriOf  good  quality,  introduced  some  years 
ago  from  the  Mediterranean.  Its  lateness  renders  it  valuable, 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  Franoonia,  whioh  has  taken  its  place  io 
most  of  our  gardens.   It  is  a  hardy  sort. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  globular,  inclining  to  conical,  deep 
purplish-red,  sub-acid  and  good.  Ctoes  upright,  branches 
dark  grey,  with  few  bristles.  Leaves  rather  narrow;  dark 
green,  but  very  light  coloured  on  tlie  lower  side.  It  ripens  about 
two  weeks  after  the  Wiu«e  Antwerp,  and  continues  several 
weeks  in  perfectioii. 
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9.  J^viTBLX  BsABnvo.  Tbomp. 

Perpctoal  Bearing. 

Siberian. 
Late  Caae. 

.A  very  good  variety  of  the  Antwerp  Raspberry,  chiefly  es^ 
eenied  for  its  habit  of  bearing  late  in  the  season.  A  tiucr  crop, 
«rhich  will  continue  ripening  till  late  frosts,  is  obtained  by  cut« 
ang  down  the  sboots  U>  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  every 
Hp  ring.    It  is  a  hardy  variety. 

There  is  a  Twicb  Bbarihg  Raspberry  known  in  someffardens 
in  this  country,  which  is  an  inferlOT  small  fruit,  and  bears 
sparingly. 

0.  PBAKC01IIA.f 

The  hardiest  large  Raspberry,  very  productive,  and  very 
excellent.  It  was  imported  firoro  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  under  this 
name  (which  does  not  appear  in  any  foreign  catalogues)  by  9. 

G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  some  years  ago.  It  flourishes  ad- 
mirably in  New  England,  and  north  of  us,  where  the  climate  is 
too  cold  for  the  Antwerps,  and  is  by  far  the  finest  variety  for  a 

northern  latitude.  Its  crops  are  abundant,  the  fruit  is  f^rm, 
and  bears  carriage  to  mtirkct  \s  eii,  and  it  njicns  about  a  week 
or  tm  days  later  than  the  lied  Antwerp,  it  is  perhaps  the 
finest  sort  for  preserving. 

Fruit  very  large,  obtuse  conical,  dark  p!irplish  red,  of  a  rich 
acid  flavour,  more  tart  and  brisk  than  tiiat  of  the  Red  Antwerp. 
Canes  strong,  spreading,  branching,  yellowish  brown,  with 
scattered,  rather  stout,  bristles.  Leaves  rather  narrow,  ard 
long,  deep  green. 

10.  FAS10Lff.§ 

The  FastolfT  Raspberry  is  a  new  English  variety  of  the 
highest  reputation*  It  derives  its  name  from  having  originated 
near  the  ruins  of  an  dd  castle,  so  called,  in  Great  Yarmouth. 
It  fruited  with  us  last  season,  and  fully  sustained  its  character 
as  the  finest  Red  Raspberry  known.  The  fruit  is  of  the  richest 
flavour,  and  is  borne  for  a  Ions  time  an  succession.  It  ripens 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Red  Antwerp. 

Fruit  very  large,  obtuse,  or  rotmdish  conical,  bright  purplish 
red,  very  rich  and  high  flavoured.  Canes  strong,  rather  erecty 
branching,  light  yellowish  brown,  witb  pretty  strong  briatlea* 

44 
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11.  Kubybt's  GiAnT« 

A  capital  English  Raspberry,  a  variety  of  Red  Antwerp^ 
ripening  among  tlie  very  earli«'st.  Its  canes  are  very  strong, 
and  quite  hardy.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  conicali  deep  led^ 
aod  of  excellent  flavour 

13.   NoTTLNufiAM  SCAKLET. 

An  excellent  variety,  introduced  (rom  England  by  Col. 
Wilder,  of  Boston.  He  considers  it  the  richest  in  flavour  of 
any  of  the  older  varieties.  The  iruiL  is  red,  obtuse-conical,  of 
medium  size. 

13.  Oiiio,  Everbearing. 

Ohio  Raspberry.  SetL 

This  is  a  native  of  Oliio,  and  was  flrst  made  known  to 
Ba^tern  cultivators  by  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  though^ 
we  believe,  it  had  been  cultivated  for  some  time  previous,  at  a 
Quaker  settlement,  in  Ohio.  It  is  precisely  like  tbe  American 
Black  Raspberry,  or  Black-cap,  in  all  respects,  except  that  it 
has  the  valuable  property  of  bearing  abundant  crops  of  fine  fruit, 
till  late  in  the  season.  We  have  seen  a  quart  gathered  from  a 
•ingle  plant,  on  the  I  st  day  of  NovemhAr.  It  deserves  a  place 
in  every  large  garden. 

14.  ViCTOEIA* 

J 

A  new  English  seedling  of  hif^h  reputation,  not  yet  fairly 
tested  here,  it  is  said  to  resemble  and  fully  equal  the  Red 
Antwerp,  in  size  and  flavour,  and  to  be  everbearing  in  its  habita 
— producing  an  abundant  crop  from  July  to  December,  on  nu- 
merous side  branches  which  it  throws  out,  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  long.  Its  value  will  soon  be  fully  proved  in  this 
country. 


II.  The  Blackberry. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  Bramhie  indigencnia  to  this 
country,  which  produce  eatable  fruit,  but  the  two  best  for  the 
Uible,  or  for  cooking,  are  the  Low  Blackberry,  a  trailiqg  shrub, 
and  the  High  Blackberry,  a  bush  about  four  or  five  foet  high. 

The  fruit  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Raspberry,  with  fower  and 
larger  grains,  and  a  brisker  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  last 
^f  July,  or  early  in  August,  after  the  fo^tier  is  past  and  it 
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much  used  by  all  classes  in  this  country.  The  sorts  are  seldom 
cultivated  in  gardens,  as  th<^  fj  uit  is  produced  in  such  great 
abundance  in  a  wild  iita*.e ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  varieties 
of  much  larger  size,  and  greatly  superioitr  flavour,  might  be 
prodttoed  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  rich  garden  soil,  especially  if 
repeated  hr  two  or  three  successive  generatiooa. 

l«  Low  Blackbsbst, 

Trailing  Blackberry. 
Dewberry. 

Rubus  Canadensis.  Lin. 

A  low,  trailing,  prickly  shrub,  producing  laige  white  blot 
aoma  in  May,  and  very  large  roundish-oblong  blacit  fruit  in 
midsummer.   Leaflets  from  three  to  five  in  number.  The  fruitt 
when  in  good  soil,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  high  flavour* 
ed»  sweet,  and  excellent. 

« 

2.  HiGR  Blackbbrbt* 

Bush  Blackbirry. 

Rubus  Villoaus.    Tor.  and  Gray, 

This  is  an  rrrrt  growing  blackberry,  the  stems  tall,  and  moie 
or  less  braiichiiig.  In  its  foliage  it  resembles  the  foregoing, 
but  its  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  smaller.  'I'he  fruit  is  also 
smaller,  rounder,  not  so  dark  coloured  (being  reddish-blacK), 
and  though  good,  is  seldom  so  juicy  or  high  flavoured. 

Tiiere  is  a  variety,  cuilivated  abroad,  with  while  fruit. 


Omamenial  VarieUe9.  The  Dofblb-Whitb-Blossombd,  <m«l 
DotTBLB  PmK-BLOSSOMBD  Bramblbs,  are  beautiful  climbing 
ahrubs,  of  remarkably  luxuriant  growth,  which  may  be  trained 
for  a  great  length  In  a  teaaon,  and  are  admirably  adapted  fbi 
covering  walla  and  unsightly  buildings.  The  floweni  are  like 
small  double  roses,  and  are  produced  in  numerous  clusters  in 
Jfune,  having  a  very  pretty  eflect.  North  of  New  York  these 
climbers  are  rather  tender  in  severe  w  inters. 

Tbb  Ro8B  Flowebing  Bramble  {Rubus odor atus)  is  a  very 
pretty  native  shrub,  with  large  broad  leaves,  and  pleasing  rose* 
coloured  flowers,  and  groups  well  with  other  shrubs  in  onuu 
mental  plantations. 
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CHAPTER  XXV.. 

THE  SIBJLWaERMXm 

Fragaria  (of  species)  L.    Bosaeees,  of  botanists. 
Jhroiier,  of  the  French;  Et^er^ante^  Gennan,  jgadbeMie*  1>ulcb 
,     Piania  di  J^agola,  Itsdian;  aiid  Freaa,  Spanish. 

The  Strawberry  is  the  most  delicious  and  the  most  wholesoni«i 
of  all  berries,  and  the  most  uni^rsally  cultivated  in  all  gardens 
of  northern  climates.  It  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  latitudes 
of  both  hemispheres,— of  Europe,  Asia,  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica ;  though  the  species  found  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  world 
arc  of  (lisiinct  habit,  and  have  cacli  given  rise,  through  culti- 
vation, to  different  classes  of  fruit — scarlet  strawberries,  pine 
strawberrit  s,  wood  strawberries,  hautbois,  &c. 

The  name  of  this  fruit  is  popularly  understood  to  have  arisen 
from  the  common  and  ancient  practice  of  laying  straw  bt  tween 
the  plants  to  korp  the  fruit  clran.  in  the  oldtn  times  the  vari- 
ety of  strawberry  was  very  limited,  and  the  garden  was  ciiiefly 
supplied  with  material  for  nt  w  plantations  from  the  woods.  Old 
Tusser,  in  his  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,'' 
points  out  where  llie  best  [)lants  of  his  time  were  to  be  Ijad,  and 
turns  thrill  over,  with  an  abrupt,  farmer-like  contempt  of  little 
mailers,  to  feminine  hands : — 

Wife,  into  the  garden,  and  set  me  a  plot  I 

With  strawberry  roots,  of  the  best  to  be  pot ; 
Such  growing  abroad,  among  thorns  in  the  wood» 
Well  chosen  and  picked,  prove  excellent  good.** 

The  strawberry  belongs  properly  to  cold  climates,  and  though 
well  known,  is  of  comparatively  little  value  in  the  south  of 
Burope.  Old  Roman  and  Greek  poets  have  not  therefore  sung 
its  praises ;  but  after  that  line  of  a  northern  bardi 

A  dish  of  ripe  sti«wberrieo,  nBothered  in  ereanit** 

which  we  consider  a  perfect  pastoral  idgl  (as  the  German 
school  would  say),  in  itself,  nolhing  remains  to  be  wished  for. 
We  have  heard  of  individuals  who  really  did  not,  by  nature, 
relish  strawberries,  but  we  confess  that  we  have  always  had 
the  same  dc»ubts  of  their  exis^ce  as  we  have  of  that  of  lbs 
luuoora. 
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Ripe,  blushing,  strawberries,  eaten  from  the  plant,  or  served 
with  sugar  and  cream^  are  certainly  Af^Adian  dainties  with  a 
true  paradisiacal  flavour,  and  tbrtunately,  they  are  so  easily 
grown  that  the  poorest  owner  of  a  few  feet  of  ground  may  have 
them  in  abundance. 

To  th'e  confectioner  this  fruit  is  also  invaluable,  communis 
eating  its  flavour  to  ices,  and  forming  seveial  delicate  preserves. 
In  Paris  a  cooling  drink,  havaroise  d  la  grccqm^  is  made  of  the 
jaice  of  strawberries  and  lemons^  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and 
water. 

The  strawberry  is  perhaps  the  most  wholesome  of  all  fruits, 
being  very  easy  of  digestion,  and  never  growing  acid  by  fer* 
mentation  as  most  other  fruits  do.  ^he  often  quoted  instance 
of  the  great  Linnaeus  curing  himself  of  the  gout  by  partaking 
freely  of  strawberries — a  proof  of  its  great  wholcsomeness — is 
a  letter  of  credit  which  this  tempting  fruit  has  long  enjoyed,  for 
the  consolation  of  those  who  are  loolung  for  a  bitter  ooncealed 
under  every  sweet. 

Propagation  a^d  Soil.  The  strawberry  propagates  itsell 
very  rapidly  by  runners*  which  are  always  taken  to  form  new 
plantations  or  beds.  These  arp  taken  otf  the  parent  plants 
early  in  August,  and  either  planted  at  once  where  they  are  to 
grow,  or  put  out  in  nursery  beds,  or  rows,  to  get  well  established 
for  the  next  spring  planting.  "When  the  parent  plants  iiavu  be- 
come degeiici  attd,  or  partially, or  wholly  barren,  we  should  avoid 
taking  the  runners  from  such,  and  choose  only  those  which  grow 
from  the  most  fruitful  ones.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  latter 
point  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  the  best  bearing  plants  by 
small  sticks  pushed  into  the  bed  by  the  side  of  each  when  the 
fruit  is  in  perfection.  Some  varieties,  as  the  Prolific  Hautbois, 
the  English  wood,  and  the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  are  not  liable 
to  this  deterioration,  and  there&re  it  is  not  necessary  to  select 
the  runners  carefully ;  but  others,  as  the  Pine  strawberries,  and 
some  of  the  Scarlets,  are  very  liable  to  it,  and  if  the  runners  are 
taken  and  planted  promisottously,  the  beds,  so  made,  will  be 
nearly  barren. 

The  best  soil  for  the  strawberry  is  a  deep,  rich,  loam.  Deep 
it  must  be,  if  large  berries  and  plentiful  crops  are  desired ;  and 
the  wisest  course,  therefore,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  thin,  lies 
in  trenching  and  manuring  the  plot  of  ground  thoroughly,  be* 
fore  putting  out  the  plants.  But  even  if  this  is  not  necessary 
it  should  he  dug  deeply,  and  well  enriched  with  strong  manure 

Sefbreliand . 

The  best  exposurr  for  strawberries  is  an  open  one,  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sua  and  light. 

*  Excepting  the  Bush  Alpines,  which  have  no  runners,  and  are  props 
fated  by  division  of  the  roots. 
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CoLTOiiB  •31  Bcws.  The  finest  Btrawberries  are  always  ob 
tuned  when  the  plauu  are  kept  in  rotof,  at  such  a  dimnce  ajiarc 
an  to  give  sufficient  space  for  the  roots,  and  abundance  of  li^ht 
and  air  for  the  leaves* 

In  planting  a  plot  of  strawberries  in  rows,  the  rows  should 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants,  of  the  large  growing  kinds,  ttro 
feet  from  each  other  in  the  rows ;  of  the  smaller  growing  kindd, 
from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  is  sufficient.  The  runners  must 
se  kept  down  by  cutting  them  off  at  least  three  times  a  year,  and 
the  ground  must  be  maintained  in  good  order  by  constant  dress* 
ing*  During  the  first  year  a  row  of  any  small  vegetables  may 
be  sown  in  the  spaces  between  the  rows.  Every  autumn,  if  the 
plants  are  not  luxuriant,  a  light  coat  of  manure  should  be  dag 
in  between  the  rows ;  but  if  they  are  very  thrifty  it  must  be 
omitted,  as  it  would  cause  them  to  run  too  inuch  to  leaf. 

Alight  top-dressinc:  of  leaves,  or  any  good  compost, applied  late 
in  the  fall,  though  not  necessary,  fjreatly  promotes  the  vigor  of 
the  plants,  and  secures  the  more  tender  kinds  against  the  efl(?cLs 
of  an  unusually  cold  v/inter.  Before  tiie  fruit  ripens,  ilie 
ground  between  the  rows  should  be  covered  with  straw,  or  light 
new-mown  grass,  to  keep  it  clean. 

A  plantation  of  this  kind  in  rows,  will  be  found  to  bear  the 
largest  and  finest  fruit,  which,  being  so  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  will  always  be  sweeter  and  higher  (lavoured  than  that 
grown  in  crowded  beds.  A  plantation  in  rows  is  generally 
in  full  perli  ciion  tfie  third  year,  aud  mu.st  always  be  lenewed 
after  the  fourth  year.  • 

Culture  in  altehnaie  strips.  A  still  more  easy  and  eco. 
nomical  mode  is  that  of  growing  the  strawberry  in  alternate 
strips. 

-  Karly  in  April,  or^in  August,  being  provided  with  a  good 
stock  of  strong  young  plants,  select  a  suitable  piece  of  good 
deep  soil.  Dig  in  a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure,  pulverizing 
well  and  raking  the  top  soil.  Strike  out  the  rows,  three  feet 
apart,  with  a  line.  The  plants  should  now  be  planted  along 
each  line  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  They  will  soon 
send  out  runners,  and  these  runners  should  be  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  every  alternate  strip  of  three  feet<-^he  other  strip 
being  kept  bare  by  coatinually  destroying  all  runners  upon  it, 
the  whole  patch  being  kept  free  of  all  weeds.  The  occupied 
strip  or  bed  of  runners  will  now  give  a  heavy  crop  of  strawber. 
Ties,  and  the  open  strip  of  three  feet  will  serve  as  an  alley  from 
which  to  gather  the  fruit.  After  the  crop  is  over,  dig  and  pre* 
pare  this  alley  or  strip  for  the  occupancy  of  the  new  runners 
ibr  the  next  season*s  crop.  The  runners  from  the  old  strip  will 
now  speedily  cover  the  new  s|»ace  allotted  to  them,  and  will  per- 
haps require  a  partial  thinning  out  lo  luive  them  evefilv  dts* 
iributed.    As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  say  about  the  iriiddic  ^ 
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August,  dig  under  the  whole  of  the  old  plants  with  a  ligiit  coa; 
of  manure.  The  surface  may  be  then  sown  with  turnips  or  spin* 
agei  whtoh  will  come  oW  before  the  next  season  of  fruits. 

In  this  way  the  strips  or  beds,  occupied  by  the  plants,  are  re* 
versed  every  season,  and  the  same  plot  of  ground  may  thus  hs 
continued  in  a  productive  state  for  many  years. 

Both  of  the  above  modes  arc  so  superior  to  the  common  one 
of  growing  them  more  closely  in  beds,  that  we  shull  not  give 
any  directiona  respecting  the  latter. 

it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Alpine  and  Buropean  Wood 
strawberries  will  do  well,  and  bear  longer  in  a  rather  shaded 
situation.  Tlie  Bush-Alpine,  an  excellent  sort,  having  no 
runners,  makes  one  of  the  neatest  borders  for  quarters  or  beds 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  produces  considerable  fruit  till  the 
season  of  late  frosts.  If  ifie  May  crop  of  blossoms  is  taken 
oily  they  will  give  an  abundant  crop  in  September,  and  they 
Are,  therefore,  very  desiralilf*  in  all  gardens. 

To  accelerate  ihe  npentnij;  o(  early  kinds  in  the  open  garden 
it  is  only  necessary  to  plant  rows  or  beds  on  the  south  side  of 
a  wall  or  tight  fence.  A  still  simpler  mode,  by  which  iheir  ma- 
turity may  be  hastened  ten  days,  is  lijai  ot  throwing  up  a  ridge 
of  bOil  three  feet  high,  running  east  and  west,  and  planting 
it  in  rows  on  the  south  side.  (The  north  side  may  also  he 
planted  with  later  sorts,  which  will  be  s^imewhat  retarded  in 
ripening.)  The  best  early  sorts  fur  this  purpose  are  iJuke  of 
Kent,  and  Lar^e  i^arly  iSt;arlct. 

StaminaU  and  FUtUhUs  Plants, — ^A  great  number  of  experi. 
ments  have  been  made,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written  latelyi 
in  this  country,  regarding  the  most  certain  mode  of  producing 
large  crops  of  this  fruit.  On  one  hand  it  Is  certain  that,  with  the 
ordinary  modes  of  cultivation,  many  fine  kinds  of  strawberries 
have  disappointed  their  cultivators  by  becoming  barren  ;  on  the 
other,  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  by  the  mode  of  cultivation  prac- 
tised at  Cincinnati,  large  crops  may  be  obtained  every  year. 

The  Cincinnati  culi.*iators  divide  all  Strawberries  into  two 
clnssrs,  d.aractcrizi  d  1  y  tl  eir  blossoms.  The  first  of  these  they 
call  Slav,  inate  (or  malc)»  from  the  stamms  being  chiefly  d(  ve- 
I -prd  ;  Xiic  sf  rond  arc  iyA\i.4  jnstillale  (or  female),  from  the  pistils 
b<  in^:  el  i  fly  (ltv<  Icptd. 

Thr  fust  clr.ss,  to  which  belong  various  sorts,  as  Keen's  Srrd- 
ling,  British  Qur^n,  (tc.,  irsually  in  this  climate  hear  uncertain 
cicj)s,  from  the  fact  th;;{  mly  a  part  of  the  blossoms  develop  the 
pistils  sufnc'ently  to  swt  H  into  perftct  fniit. 

The  cnnd  ch:s.«5,  to  whicli  Ixi  n;^  v;.j  ;fH:s  otlirr  snrt<^,  snch  as 
flcvt  y V  tiMirg,  Bhu'k  Prince,  '  te.,  pro(]L cit.^'  only  pislil-bcar- 
in;i  fii  v.frF,  f'o  i:ut  s(  I  fruit  at  all  \\\,(.u  gn^vii  quite  apart  by 
i!h  ji;^'  Ivtri  ;  but  wljcn  grown  near  a  proper  numfKr  of  staminate 
olanu,  so  as  to  be  duly  lenilized  by  them,  tlicy  bear  much  largei 
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crops,  ol  iiivich  morr  prrf  ct  berries,  than  c«n  be  produced  ir.  iku 
clinialc  in  m  y  oiht  r  wry. 

This  is  lio  1(  rg(  r  a  niiil'rr  of  lh«  ory,  fry  tho  market  of  Ciiicin-" 
nati,  in  wi.ii  li  i  n  sr  id  six  tl  cus;  nd  bushi  Is  of  strawbrrri' s  aiiim 
ally,  is  si!p|)!i(  (1  morr*  ahiJiKh'.miy  viul  n  gularly  than  perhaps  any 
olhci  ill       world,  hy  this  very  mode  of  culture. 

In  planting  strawbf  rry  beds,  it  is  important,  tberrforc,  to  the 
cultivator,  to  know  \\  hicli  are  tlie  stawivute,  and  v.  hicli  the  'pistil- 
late, varif  lies — ns  tl.ey  tivv  found  to  b'^  permanent  in  tlu  se  cliarac- 
trrs.  We  have,  accordingly,  d(  sifrjiaied  these  traits  in  the  de- 
scriptions ol  tlie  varieties  wl.ith  follow. 

Upon  the  relative  proportion  of  siaminafe  to  pistillate  plants, 
cultivators  are  not  absolut<^ly  agreed.  Where,  however,  such 
hardy  sorts  as  the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  or  the  Duke  of  Kent,  are 
chosen  for  siaminaics^  it  is  sufficient  to  [tlant  one-fourth  as  many 
of  these  as  of  pisfWat^Sj  to  insure  a  full  crop  of  the  latter.  WhcD 
staminate  sorts,  like  Keen's  Seedling,  or  like  less  hardy  kinds,  are 
chosen,  then  the  proportion  should  be  one-ihird  to  two-thirds  of 
pistillatcs. 

Thus,  in  planting  in  the  alternate  strip  mode,  let  every  twelve 
feet  of  each  strip  be  planted  with  Hovey's  Seedling,  {pisUHaU^^ 
and  the  succerding  four  fe  et  with  Large  Barly  Scarlet.  A  very 
little  trouble,  bestowed  when  the  runners  are  extending  acrost 
the  open  spaces,  will  preserve  the  proportion  good  from  year  to 
year.  The  appearance  of  a  plat,  planted  in  this  way,  will  be  at 
ibilows :  S  representing  sta3ninale^  and  P  ffMUaUf  varieties. 

In  planting  in  beds,  the  same  cours-^  may  be  adopted, 
9  s  3  ^vhat  is  pr  rhaps  better,  every  third  or  f^iinh  bed 

BBS  may  be  entirely  staminate,  and  the  rest  pistillate  sorts 
P  P  P  (the  beds  in  this  case  being  supposed  to  be  s^de  by 
P  P  P  side). 

ppp  . 

P  P  P  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  distinguish  the  two  classes 

t  Z  t       of  strawberries  when  in  blossom.    In  one,  the  stam- 
PPP  ^  ' 

ppp  nate^  the  long  yellow  anthers  (a),  bearing  the  fine  dust 

ppp  or  pollen,  are  abundant  ;  in  the  other,  the  pislillatey 

PPP  only  the  cluster  of  pistils  (6),  looking  like  a  very  minute 

sis  green  strawberry,  is  visible — (that  is  to  the  common 

s  8  3  observer,  for  the  wanting  organs  are  merely  rudimen- 

B  a  s  taryj  and  not  developed). 

Fig.  911.  Sirmwbeny  BlotimM, 


1  ^V^a  3 

Pcrfact  blossom.       Staminate  blossom.      PistilUto  blossom 
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Besides  tlicso,  thorc  is  really  a  third  class,  quite  distimjl,  the 
blossoms  of  vvhioli  are  rr-nrularly  hermaphrodite,  or  perfecty  in 
themselves,  and  whieli  always  hear  excelh>nt  crops — thoiinrh  not 
nrrhaps  so  larffo  as  .some  of  th(^  nH)st  prolific  of  the  pistilhitcs  dc 
»v|jon  fertilized.  T-)  tliis  beluntr  tlie  common  ]Mii;lish  VVood  Straw- 
berries and  the  Alpines.  Hence,  these  old  inhabitants  of  tho 
pardens  have,  from  their  ninf()rm  productivcnes-s,  long  been 
favourites  with  many  who  have  not  understood  tlie  character  and 
habits  of  the  larger  staminate  and  pistillate  varieties.  Fig.  2i  1 
(d)  shows  the  blossom  of  this  class  of  strawberries. 

Varieties. — ^The  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  very  numerous, 
indeed  quite  unnecessarily  so  for  all  useful  purposes^  They 
have  chiefly  been  originated  abroad  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
Thediftrent  species  from  which  the  varieties  have  been  raised, 
have  given  a  character  to  certain  classes  of  Strawberries, 
pretty  distinctly  marked.  Thus,  from  our  own  Wild  .Straw- 
berry,  or  Virginia  Scarlet,  as  it  is  called  abroad,  have  origin« 
ated  the  Scarlet  Strawberries ;  from  the  Pine  or  Surinam 
Strawberry  has  been  raised  the  class  called  Pines.  From  the 
common  ^Vood  Strawberry  of  Europe,  another  class,  comprising 
the  Woods  and  Alpines.  Beside,  there  are  the  Hautbois,  from 
a  sort,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  the  Chili  Strawberries,  from  South 
America,  the  Green  Strawberries,  and  the  Black  Strawberries. 

Of  these  the  Pines  and  the  Scarlets  are  the  largest  and  highest 
•  flavoured.    The  Wood  and  Alpine  Strawberries  are  valuable 
for  bearing  r  long  timey  and  parting  freely  from  the  hull  of 
stalk,  in  piduag. 
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Ckus  L  Scarlet  Strawbemes* 

[Flowers  stt  all.  Leaves  rattier  long,  of  thin  toxturc,  and  rather  light 
colour,  with  sharp  serratures ;  the  fruit  of  a  bright  colour,  and  a  siib-acid 
flavour  :  the  MM  sunk  ia  ridged  interval!.  Fruit  mediun  or  large,  acid 
or  eub'scid.] 

1.  Bishop's  Obaiigs.§ 

Bishop's  New. 
Orange  Hudson  Bay  r 

A  handsome  and  very  highly  llavoured  variety,  which  haa 
proved  of  the  finest  quality,  in  the  Middle  Stales,  when  planted 
in  rich,  deep,  sandy  soils.  The  fruit  is  a  beautiful  light  scarlet, 
somewhat  approaching  orange — of  larf^e  size,  very  regularly 
shaped,  conical,  borne  in  1a«>ge  clusters  lying  on  the  surface. 
Flesh  firm.  Flavour  very  high,  ticaves  hairy.  Ripens  rather 
late,  and  bears  well.  Pistillate. 

2.  Black  Rosebbbbt.  Thomp. 

A  good,  nearly  round  Strawberry,  of  rather  large  size,  and 
a  fine,  dark,  purplbh-red  colour.  Flesh  firm,  with  an  excel- 
lent, rather  peculiar  flavour.   Only  a  moderate  bearer. 

8.  DmVDBE.^ 

A  capital  Scotch  variety,  extensively  cultivated  here,  and 
esteemed  lor  its  great  productiveness  and  hardiness.  Leaves 
very  long,  fbot-stalks  and  fruit  also,  supported  on  long  stalks 
in  large  clusters.  Fruit  pretty  large,  roun  iish  oval,  regularly 
formed,  and  of  a  fine  light  scarlet.  Flesh  firm,  and  of  a  rich 
acid  flavour.  It  ripens  pretty  late — at  the  same  season  as  the 
Hudson  Bay.  Pistillate. 

4.  DoK£  OF  Kx^it's  Scarlet.  Thomp. 

Austrian  Scarlet,  Lind,    Globe  Scarlet 

Nova  Scotia  Scarlet       Early  Prolific  Scarlet,  &c 

m 

We  have  long  cultivated  this,  which  is  the  earliest  of  all 
Strawberries.  The  fruit  is  rather  small,  and  the  sort  is  alto, 
getber  inferior  to  the  large  Early  Scarlet  which  ripens  a  week 
later.  Still,  it  is  valuable  where  the  earliest,  fruit  is  desired 
Fruit  small,  varying  from  roundish,  to  long  conical ;  bright 
scarlet :  fl  dvour  sharp  and  good.  Ripens  here  in  lha  middle 
sr  last  of  May.   Flowers  staminate. 
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h.  Grove  End  Scarlet.  Thomp, 
Atkioflon  Scarlet 

A  veiy  handsome  English  Strawberry,  but  not  esteemed  hero 
ao  much  as  the  Large  Barly  Scarlet.  Leaves  very  widely 
serrated.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  bright  vermillion  scarlet, 
globular  and  flattened*  Seeds  slightly  imbedded.  Flesh  of  a 
pleasant,  mild  flavour.   Ripens  pretty  early.  Staminate. 

6.  Hudson's  Bat.  Thomp. 

HudeoQ.  I  American  Scarlet  {pf  some,) 

LiKte  Scarlet  |  York  River  Scarlet  etc. 

The  Hudson  Strawberry  is  perhaps  more  celebrated  than 
any  other  for  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New- York.  Its 
great  firmness  enables  it  to  bear  carriage  well,  and  its  deep 
acid  flavour,  and  the  late  season  at  which  it  ripens,  have  made 
it  the  most  popular  sort  for  preserving. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  ovate  (with  a  neck),  of  a  rich  dark  shining 
red.    Seeds  deeply  imbedded.    Flesh  very  firm,  of  a  high,  but 
brisk  acid  flavour.    It  should  therefore  be  allowed  to  hang  late 
Ripens  late,  aAer  most  of  the  scarlets  are  gone.  Hudson's  fiay* 

7.  Larg£  Early  Scarlet.    Pom.  Man. 

The  finest  of  all  very  early  Strawberries,  a  regular,  very 
abundant,  and  excellent  bearer  and  indispensable  in  every  gar- 
den. The  flowers  generally  perfect  It  is  an  American  va- 
riety, the  leaves  rather  broad,  and  the  flowers  larger  than  the 
most  of  its  class.  It  is  so  superiour  to  the  Old  Scarlet  as  to 
entirely  supersede  it  wherever  known. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish  ovate,  regularly  formed,  hand- 
some  light  scarlet,  seeds  deeply  imbedded.  Flesh  tender,  of  a 
rich,  excellent  flavour.  Ripens  before  all  the  other  sorts,  biH 
Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet.  Stsminate. 

8.  Mbtbtbn's  Scarlet.  Thomp. 

Methven  Castle. 
Southampton  Scarlet 
Warren's  Seedling. 

An  immense  fruit,  but  hollow  and  of  rather  coarse  flavour. 
The  leaves  are  very  broad.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  roundish 
or  oooksoomb  shaped,  rather  dull  scarlet  Flesh  soft^  mad  of  in* 
iiSbg9KA  flavour.  Seeds  not  deeply  imbedded.  Bipens  at  »o* 
diim  leaioiL 
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f  Aboat  Philadelphia,  this  sort  was,  a  year  or  two  ago,  pretty 
generally  cultiyated  as  the  Keen's  Seedlingi  a  very  difierau! 

firuii.] 

9.  Melon 

A  very  good  Scotch  variety  of  dwarfish  habit,  and  quite  pro> 
ductive.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  of  veiy  darkisii  oo* 
lour ;  flavour  rich  and  good. 

10.  Old  Scablbt.  Thomp. 

Original  Scarlet  j  Scarlet. 

Virginia  Scarlet.  |  Early  Scarlet 

9 

TMb  is  the  oommoa  wild  strawberry  of  this  country,  and  Is 
the  type  of  the  class.  It  is  here  quite  supplanted  by  the  Large 
Early  Scarlet.  .  Fruit  roundish-oonical,  bright  scarlet,  and 
deeply  imbedded ;  flesh  of  good  flavour.  It  ripeus  prcity  early, 
three  or  four  days  after  the  Large  Early  Scarlet.  Staminafe. 

11.  ROSBJIBRBT* 

Aberdeen. 
Roae  berry. 
Scotch  Scarlet 

A  very  good  Strawberry  not  so  much  liked  here  as  the  Don* 
dee,  another  Scotch  vari^y.  The  fruit-stalks  are  short.  It 
ripens  gradually  in  succession,  with  a  very  short  neck,  dark 
red.  Flesh  firm,  of  tolerably  good  flavour.  Ripens  at  a  me* 
dium  season.    Flowers  pistillate. 

Chss  12.    Pint  Sirawherries.* 

[Flowers  large,  leaves  rather  broad,  dark  green  with  obtuse  senatsiiS^ 
Bsetls  piomiiifint,  on  a  smooth  sar&ce»  fruit  large,  rich  and  tweeL] 

12.  Black  p£mc£.  Thorp. 

Black  Imperial. 

The  Black  Prince  which  we  imported  a  few  years  since  ficm 
England,  proves  a  variety  of  rare  merit  for  this  climate.  The 
plants  are  very  hardy,  the  fruit  very  handsome  and  large,  al- 
ways very  dark  polished  red — almost  black,  roundish,  or  dvatt 

•  Wo  Includu  in  this  clitss  the  small  class  of  Black  SmAWBiaMTrji  of 
the  Engliiih  authors,  which  we  do  not  think  need  really  be  coosidMsd  die* 
linct  from  the  Piaee,  to  which  they  have  eo  much  affinity. 
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depressed  ;  seeds  slightly  imbedded  ;  flesh  firm,  veiy  rich  and 
high  flavoured.    It  always  bears  heavily  almost  without  cai« 
with  us.   It  is  highly  worthy  of  a  irr^neral  trial  ia  different  boo 
tioiis  of  the  country.   Flowen  pistillato. 

13.  Bbbwkb's  Empbbob. 

A  recent  English  variety.  It  may  be  compared  in  size  and 
fluvour  to  Keen's  Seedling,  with  the  great  superiority  for  our 
cliniate.  ofbrino^  quite  liardy  and  an  ahundant  liearrr.  Fruit 
large,  ovatey  dark  red,  excellent.    Medium  season.  Stauiinate. 

14.  DowifTON.  Thomp. 

Knight's  Seedling. 

A  very  rich  flavoured  late  Strawberry,  but  so  uncertain  in 
its  crops  as  to  have  been  nearly  abandoned  by  our  cultivators. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  light  green,  but  with  the  coarse  ser- 
ratures  of  this  class*  Fruit-stalks  very  long  and  upright.  . 
Fruit  pretty  large,  with  a  neck,  ovate,  or  cockscomb-shaped,  dark 
purplish  scarlet ;  grains  not  deeply  imbedded;  fleaii  firniy  \ery 
rich  and  aromatic.   Flowers  staminate. 

15.  Elton.  Thomp,* 

Elton  Seedling.  Lind. 

A  very  delicious,  and  very  late  Strawberry,  ripening  some 
time  after  most  varieties  have  parsed  by.  The  plants  arc  ra- 
tlier  tender,  and  north  of  Philadelphia,  require  a  slight  coveriug 
of  straw  in  winter,  which  the  amateurs  will  not  grudge  so 
excellent  u  sort.  Leaves  rather  smaller  and  paler  than  in  most 
of  this  class. 

Fruit  large,  ovate,  most  frequently  cockscomb-shaped ;  glossy, 
*    light  rc^d  at  first,  but  when  fully  ripe,  dark  red ;  fleslt  rathei 
linn,  with  a  veiy  rich  flavour.   Flo  Wei's  stuminnte* 
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16.  Hovir's  SssDura.  §  Hofr.  Mag. 


Tliis  splendid  Strawberry  was  raised,  in  1834,  by  Messrs. 
Ilovey,  seedsmen,  of  Boston,  and  is  undoubtedly,  for  this  climate, 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  varieties.  The  vines  are  imusually  vigor- 
ous  and  hardy,  producing  very  large  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  aU 
ways  of  the  lai^est  size  and  finely  flavoured.  It  is  well  known 
at  the  present  moment  throughout  all  the  states,  and  has  every* 
'  where  proved  superior,  for  all  general  purposes,  to  anyotliet 
larffe*fruited  kind.  The  leaves  are  large,  rather  light  green, 
and  the  fruit-stalk  long  and  erect. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish  oval,  or  slightly  oontoal,  deep 
shining  scarlet,  seeis  slightly  imbedded ;  flesh  firm,  with  a  rich, 
agreeable  flavour,  it  ripens  about  the  medium  season,  orafnr 
days  after  it.  Flowers  pistillate. 


I 
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17.  Kbsh's  SBBDLiNa.  Tbomp, 

Keen's  Black  Pine. 
Murphy's  Child. 

This  Strawberry,  raised  in  1821  by  Keen  of  Udeworth»  the 
oelebraCed  Englisii  strawberry  grower,  has,  ever  since  its  intro* 
duction,  enjoyed  in  England  the  highest  reputation  for  produc* 
tivencss  and  excellence.    In  this  country,  though  of  the  finest 

quality,  it  proves  too  tcivler  for  general  cultivation,  and  has 
been  supplanted  by  Ross'  Phoenix,  a  perfectly  hardy  sortg  fully 
equal  to  it,  and  by  Hovey's  Seedling. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  usually  a  little  depressed,  often 
cocksccmb-shaped,  dark  purplish  scarlet,  surface  polished,  seeds 
slightly  imbedded,  flesh  firm,  with  a  rich,  high  flavour.  It 
ripens  pretty  early.  Spurious  sorts,  especially  the  Meihven 
Scarlet,  are  often  sold  for  this,  in  this  country.  Staminate. 

16.  Mtatt's  Beitish  QvBBN.  Thomp. 

The  largest,  finest,  and  most  productive,  of  all  the  new  Straw* 
berries  that  have  lately  been  originated  in  England*  The  frolt 
is  borne  on  tall  footstalks,  and  tne  leaves  are  large.  Its  quali* 
tics  for  general  culture  are  not  generally  tested  yet  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  unfortunately  it  proves  rather  tender 
in  cur  winters. 

Fruit  Oi*  monstrous  size,  roundish,  occasionally  of  cockscoinh 
si. ape,  ricli  scarlet  colour,  flavour  rich  and  excellent.  It  ripens 
pretty  early.   Flowers  staminate. 

19.  Myatt's  Pine.  Thonip. 

A  very  larpre  and  splcn  lid  fruit  of  the  richest  flavour,  but 
difficult  of  ciiltivaLioii  ami  usually  a  shy  bearer.  It  requires 
a  deep  rich  soil,  rather  light  and  warm,  and  the  bed  to  be  re- 
newed every  year.  The  fruit  is  large,  round,  bright  scarlet, 
supported  high,  on  stout  footstalks.    Flowers  staminate. 

20.  Myatt's  Deptfosd  Piiie.§ 

The  Deptford  Pino  is  a  siiporb  new  En^rlish  variety  which 
\ve  have  just  proved  in  this  country,  it  is  quite  hardy,  far  more 
so  than  the  British  Queen,  and  will  therefore  be  much  imre  es- 
teemed here.  The  leaves  arc  very  downy  underneath  ;  tlie 
fi  uit  is  of  extraordinary  size,  wedge  siiaped,  of  a  clear  bright 
scarlet.  Flesh  iirm  and  solid,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour. 
Ripens  at  the  medium  season,  and  is  likely  to  prove  hardy  and 
productive.    Flowers  stamitiaLc. 
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21.  MyAXT's  Ki«I2A. 

One  of  the  new  aort%  Beoand*rate  in  flavoar,  but  «iardjr,jl!ioitgl 
dto  plants  make  few  ruoners.   Fruit  la  rge,  handsome  and  juicy. 

22.  PaurcB  Albert. 

A  very  large  and  showy  new  English  variety  and  a  good 
bearer,  but  of  second  rate  flavour  as  compared  with  Roes*  Ph<B> 
nix  or  Hovey's  Seedling.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  ovate,  rich 
•oarlel ;  Aeah  rather  soft  and  not  high  flavoured.  Staminate. 

23.  Old  Pim£»  oe  Cabojuika*  Thomp. 

Pine  Apple.  Old  Carolina. 

Cwolina.  Blood  Ptae. 

Old  Sariflt  Pies.  Gnndiflora. 

The  Old  Fine  or  Carolina  SirawUerry  is  believed  to  have 
been  carried  from  Carolina  to  England  many  years  a^o,  and 
Dearly  all  this  class  of  strawherries  have  been  directly  or  indi- 
rectly raiscii  iium  it.  ii  is  one  of  the  very  richest  flavoured 
soriii.  Still,  it  is  only  rarely  seen  in  ourgarden;j,  as  it  requirej 
a  rich  soil  aiid  a  considerable  degree  of  care  to  get  crop:^  ol 
truit. 

Fruit  large,  conical,  with  a  longish  neck,  sometimes  cocks- 
•ombabaped  ;  uniform  bright  scarlet,  grains  slightly  imbedded^ 
§mh  aolid,  juicy,  and  very  rich  in  flavour.  Ripens  at  the  midp 
<#oftbeieiiiin.   Flowen^  ataminate. 
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24.  Ross' P&<Biiiz« 


Rom'  Phomix  appc^ara  to  be  suited  only  to  particular  soils.  In 
•uoh»  it  oertainly  has  all  the  good  qualitiefl  of  the  celebrated 
Keen's  Seedluig,  and  is  more  ha^y  than  that  excellent  old  varie- 
ty* It  appears  to  demand  a  deep  homy  soil ;  in  such  we  hare 
seen  this  sort  succeed  with  the  commonest  culture,  and  produce 
fine  crops  of  truly  splendid  i'ruit  in  gardens  where  the  finest 
Bnglisb  Fines  generally  failed  with  much  greater  care.  It  is 
a  native  seedling,  raised  in  1837,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ross,  of 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  from  the  Keen's  Seedling,  which  it  most  resem* 
bles,  but  the  leaves  are  broader,  very  dark  green,  with  very 
coarse  serratures,  and  lie  cioea  to  the  ground.  The  oLuaters  of 
fruit  are  very  large. 

Fruit  vary. large,  geneniUy  co^kaoomb^ahi^padt  or  oomprtaaid^ 
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of  1  Teiy  dark  purplish  red,  with  a  polished  surface.  Fle«h 
firm,  of  the  richest  pine  flavour.  Ripeua  about  the  medium 
iieaaoii*   RoyeCT  ■taminatiu 

25.  SwAiNSToiifi's  Seedling.  Thomp* 

A  saw  Tariety,  from  England,  which  fruited  well  in  thb 
country  iMt  season,  and  gives  promise  of  being  a  very  hardy 
and  valuable  sort.  It  ripens  quite  early,  but  the  fruit  matures 
a  long  time  in  succession,  and  sometimes  a  second  crop  is  boroe 
in  autumn.  It  gmws  very  strongly,  the  foliage  and  flowers 
are  large,  and  the  footstalks  long.  Fruit  large,  ovate,  of  a 
beautiful  light,  glossy  searleV  flavour  very  delicious.  Staminatc^ 

CIm9  IJL   Alpne  and  Wood  Strawberrm* 

[Flowen  rather  small.  Leave?  quite  small,  light  green,  and  quite  thin. 
Fhiit  tmatt,  Touadith  in  the  Wood  Strawberriea,  aad  conical  in  the  Ai« 
pines,  parting  more  roadily  hem  fh«  ttalk  than  other  sorti,  with  V017  lender 
swoetMi.] 

2d.  Red  Wood.  Thomp. 

English  Red  Wood. 

Common  Rouge. 

Des  Bois  k  Fruit  Rouge. 

This  is  the  wild  strawberry  of  Europe  (F.  vesca),  long  more 
commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens  than  any  ottier  sort,  and 
still,  perhaps,  the  easiest  of  cultivation,  and  one  of  the  mobt 
destiahle  kinds.  It  always  bears  abundantly,  and  though  the 
fruit  is  small,  yet  it  is  produced  ibr  a  much  longer  time  than 
that  of  the  other  classes  of  strawberries,  and  is  very  sweet  and 
delicate  in  flavour.    Flowers  always  perfect 

Fniit  red,  small,  roundish-ovate.  Seeds  set  even  with  the 
sar&oa  of  the  fruit.   It  ripens  at  medium  season. 

27.  Wbitb  Wood.  Thomp. 

This  is  precisely  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  foregoing,  ex 
cspt  in  its  Golouri  which  is  white.  It  ripens  at  the  same  time. 

2d.  Rbo  Alfikb.  Thomp. 

Red  Monthly  Strawberry. 
Des  Alpes  a  Fruit  Rouge. 
Ptt  Alpet  de  Tout  lee  Moit  i  Fruit  R0a{^»  Ac 

The  common  Red  Alpine  or  monthly  bearing  strawberry, 
a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  succeeds  well  with  very  trifling  car© 
In  this  country.    The  A  pines  always  continue  beariDg  from 
tena  till  NovinlMr;  but  a  vaiy  fln#  autunuial  orcp  is  sew«d. 
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bj  cutting  oiT  all  the  spring  blossoms.  The  plant  resembles 
tlie  Red  Wood, -and  the  fruit  is  similar  in  flavour  and  colour, 
bat  loiig-conical  in  form.   Flowers  always  perfect* 

29.  White  Alpine.  Thomp. 

White  Monthly, 

Des  Aljies  a  Kruit  Blanc. 

Dea  A  [pes  de  tous  Ics  mois  &  Fmit  Blanc,  &c. 

Precisely  similar  to  the  Red  Alpine,  except  in  colour.  Fruit 
oonical>  white. 

80.  Red  Bvsb  Alpins;§  Thomp. 

Monthly,  without  Runoen. 

Ikiis.ion. 

Cumrnun  sans  Filets. 
Dea  Alpes  «ans  Filets 

The  Bush  Alpines  aje  remarkable  among  strawberries  for 
their  total  destitution  of  runners.  Hence  they  always  grow 
in  neat  compact  bunches,  and  are  preferred  b}'  many  per- 
sons for  edging  beds  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  fruit  is  coni- 
cal, and  the  whole  plant,  otherwise,  is  quite  similar  to  common 
Alpines.  We  think  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  sorts,  and  it 
bears  abundantly  through  the  whole  season.  The  Bush  Al- 
pines were  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  t!i(  late 
Andrew  Parmentier,  of  Broolclyn.  To  propagate  liiem  tlie 
roots  are  divided.   Flowers  always  perfect. 

31.  White  Bush  Alpi.nk.^  Thomp. 

White  Monthly,  without  Runners, 
fiuinon  des  Alpes  filanc*  &c. 

This  differs  from  the  foregoing  only  in  the  culuui  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  conical  and  white. 


CUm  IV,  HauiMs  Strawberries^ 

[Leaves  large,  and  crumpled,  pale  green,  supported  on  tall  slalks.  Frui. 
gtak  tnll  end  erect  Fruit,  pi  ie  at  first,  dull  purplish  at  maturity.] 

32.  Peoufic,  oe  Co2(ical.§  Thomp. 

Musk  Hautbois.  Double  Bearins 

Ffench  llusk  Hantbois.   Caperon  Royal 
Caperoa  Hermaphrodite^ 

•  Haut-bois,  literaUy  ki^WMnk  that  is,  wood  strawberries  with  hi^ 
Issfes  and  fruit  staika 
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This  is  a  capital  variety,  and  the  only  one  of  this  class  thai 
we  consider  worth  cultivating- here.  Its  strong  habit,  and  very 
large,  usually  perfect,  (lowers,  borne  high  above  the  leavesi 
distinguish  it.  The  fruit  is  very  large  and  fine,  dark  coloured, 
with  a  peculiarly  rich,  slightly  musky  flavour.  It  bears  most 
abundant  crops.  Fruit  large,  conical,  light  purple  in  the  shade 
dark  blackish  purple  in  the  sun,  seeds  prominent,  flesh  rathei 
firm,  sweet  and  excellent.  It  ripens  tolerably  early,  and  8ome« 
times  gives  a  second  crop.  Staminate. 

The  CoMHox  Hahtrois,  GtOBKy  Larob  Flat,  &c*»  am 
scarcely  worthy  of  cultivation  here. 


Ckus  F.  ChUi  StrawberrieM. 

[Originally  from  Chili.  The  leaves  are  very  hairy,  the  leaflets  thick  and 
obtusely  terrated ;  the  fruit  of  monstrous  size,  pale*  colour,  and  rather  ia* 
sipid  flavour.   They  are  too  tender  to  withstand  our  colli  winters  welL] 

3d.  Trub  Chiu.  Thomp. 

Patagonian. 

GreenweU's  new  Gianc 
Greenwell*8  French. 

Fruit  very  large,  bluntly  conical  or  ovate,  dull  red,  seeds 
dark  brov/n,  projecting,  flesh  very  firm,  hollow*cored,  of  a 
rather  indiifcreut,  sweet  flavour.    Ripens  late. 

34.  Wilmot's  Slterb.  Tiiomp. 

An  Kn;j;llsh  seedling,  raised  froivi  the  foregoing — very  showy 
in  size,  but  indifferent  fruit  and  a  poor  bearer.  Fruit  roumlisJi, 
sometimes  cockscomb  shaped,  surface  pale  scarlet,  polished,  seeds 
projecting,  flesh  hollow  and  of  only  tolerable  fiavour.  Medium 
season. 

35.  - Ybllow  Chili.  Thomp. 

Fruit  very  lartre,  irregular  in  form,  yellow  with  a  brown  obeeki 
seeds  slightly  imbedded.    Flesh,  very  firm,  rather  rich* 


Class  VL  Green  Strawhemes. 

[Little  valued  or  cultivated ,  being  niorc  curicus  than  good.  They  icsea 

bio,  ill  ^'PTifTHl  appearnrre,  the  Wood  bb-awheri ie9.  Leivos  li»ht  in^en, 
much  plaited.  Flesh  solid.  There  are  sever?!  Mirtsgrowii  bv  the  Preocll, 
bur  the  fuJiuwiog  is  the  onljr  one  of  anj  value,  anu  xt  is  ash/  bearer.j 
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86.  Green  Straih^brbt.  Thoinp. 


Green  Pine. 
Green  Wood. 


Fraifier  Vert, 
Powdered  Pine. 


Green  Alpine. 


Fruit  small,  roundish  or  depressed,  whitish  green»  and  at  nia« 
ttirity,  tinged  with  reddish  brown  on  the  sunny  side*  Fiesk 
•olid,  greenish,  very  juicy,  with  a  peculiar,  rich,  pineapple 
flavour.    Ripens  late« 

Selection  of  the  finest  strawberries  for  a  small  garden,  1  arge 
Early  Scarlet,  Hovey's  seedling,  Black  Prince,  Hudson's  Bay, 
Britisk  Queen,  Proliiic  llautbois.  Red,  and  Whire  Alpine. 

Selection  of  sure  hearing  and  very  luirdv  Linds  for  the  North, 
Large  b^arly  Scarlet,  Hovcy's  seedling,  Black  Prince,  ProMo 
Hautbois,  Red  Wood,  Wliito  Wood. 

Varieties  requiring  care,  but  very  fine  in  deep  rich  soils*  Bifih* 
op's  Orange,  Kilon,  Myatt's  Pine,  Old  Pine,  Downton. 


iftteumis  Mela,  L.    CwurbHacea^  of  botanist*. 
Melon t  of  the  Fieoch ;  Meiana^  German ;  Meieon^  Dutch ;  MelomSt 

Italian;  and  Meton^  Spanish. 

The  Melon  (or  musk  melon)  is  the  richest  and  most  luscious  of 
all  herbaceous  fruits.    The  plant  which  bears  this  fruit  is  a  . 
trailing  annual,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Persia,  but  which 
has  been  so  long  in  cultivation  in  all  warm  climates  that  it  is 
quite  doubtful  which  is  its  native  country. 

The  climate  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  is  remarkably 
favourable  for  it^ — indeed  far  more  so  than  that  of  En<rland, 
France,  or  any  of  the  temperate  portions  of  Europe.  Cons  quent- 
ly  melons  are  raised  as  field  crops  by  market  gardeners,  and  in 
the  montii  of  AugUist  the  finest  citrons  or  irreon-flesbed  melons 
may  be  seen  in  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in 
immense  quantities,  so  abundant  in  most  seasons  as  frequently 
to  be  sold  at  halfa  dollar  per  basket,  conLaiiuug  nearly  a  bushel 
of  the  fruit.  The  warm  dry  soils  of  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey  arc  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  melons,  and 
even  at  low  prices  the  product  is  so  large  that  this  crop  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable. 

GuLTCTRB, — ^The  culture  of  t^e  melon  is  very  easy  in  all,  ez- 
eept  the  most  northern  poHions  of  the  United  States.  Early  in 
May,  a  piece  of  rich,  light  soil  is  selected,  well  manured  and 
Ihoioughly  dug,  or  prepared  by  deep  ploughing  and  harrowing/ 
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Hills  are  then  narked  out,  six  feet  apart  ea«h  way.  These 
lulls  are  p-repared  by  digging  a  foot  deep,  aiid  two  feet  acrooMi 
wiiich  are  filled  half  full  of  good,  welKrotted  manure.  Upon 
the  latter  are  thrown  three  or  four  inches  of  soil,  and  both  ma 
nure  and  soil  are  then  well  mixed  together*  More  soil,  well 
pulverized,  is  now  thrown  over  the  top,  so  as  to  complete  the  hill, 
making  it  three  inches  higher  than  the  nuHace.  Upon  this* 
plant  eight  or  ten  grains  of  seed,  covering  them  about  half  an 
inch  deep. 

When  the  plants  have  made  two  rough  leaves,  thin  them  so 
as  to  leave  but  two  or  three  to  each  hill.    Draw  the  earth 

nicely  around  the  base  of  the  plants  with  the  hoe.  And  to  pre- 
vent the  attack  of  the  striped  cucumber  bug  {Ga/ereitca  vHtnta), 
the  great  enemy  of  the  m(  Ion  and  cucumber  plants,  sprinkle  the 
soil  just  heneaih  the  plants,  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  with 
guano.  Tlie  pungent  smell  of  this  manure  renders  it  an  etfect- 
ual  protection  both  against  this  insect  and  the  cucumber  Jlea 
beetle,  a  little  black,  jumping  insect,  that  also  rapidly  devours  its 
leaves  in  some  districts  ;  while  it  also  gives  the  young  plants  a 
fine  start  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  ' 

As  soon  as  the  runnt'rs  show  the  first  blossom  buds,  stop 
them,  by  pinching  out  the  bud  at  tlie  extremities.  This  will 
cause  an  increased  production  of  laieiai  shoots,  and  add  to  the 
size  of  the  fruit.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  but  lo  keep  the 
surface  free  from  weeds,  and  to  stir  the  soil  lightly  with  the 
hoe,  in  field  culture,  in  gardens,  thinning  the  fruit,  and  placing 
bits  of  slate,  or  blackened  shingles  under  each  fruit,  improve  its 
size  and  flavour. 

To  retain  a  fine  sort  of  melon  in  perfection,  it  should  be 
grown  at  some  distance  from  any  other  sort,  or  even  from  any 
of  the  cucumber  family,  otherwise  the  seeds  of  the  next  gene, 
ration  of  fruit  will  be  spoiled  by  the  mixture  of  the  pollen. 

Vabibtibs. — ^More  than  sc >^  enty  varieties  are  enumerated  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  but 
many  of  these  do  not  succeed  without  extra  care  in  this  coun- 
try, which  their  quality  is  not  found  to  repay.  Ir.  l  cd  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Citron  melon,  one  of  (lie  finest  of  the 
green  fleshed  class,  is  the  greatest  favourite  with  all  Ameri* 
can  gardeners.  It  is  high  flavoured,  uniformly  good,  very 
productive,  and  in  all  respects  adapted  to  the  climate. 

Melons  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — the  Greeii-Fleshti^ 
as  the  citron,  and  nutmeg;  Yel/ow-F/eshcd,  as  the  cantelopes ; 
and  Persian  Melons^  with  very  tlun  skins  and  the  most  melting 
hon  ey -like  flesh,  of  delicious  flavour.  The  Green -Fleshed 
melons  are  of  very  rich  flavour  and  roundish  form  ;  the  Yellow* 
Fleshed  are  large,  usually  ovaI,%nd  of  second  rate  Aavour: 
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the  Penlan  melon,  the  finest  of  all,  but  yet  eoaioe  with  na,  ie> 
iiuiring  mQch  care  Id  oultivation,  and  a  fine  warm  aeaaoii.* 


Class  I.    Green- Fleshed  Melons. 

1*  GrnoN.  This  is  much  the  finest  melon  for  general  cuL 
ture.  Fruit  rather  email,  loundtsh,  flattened  at  the  end,  regu- 
larly  ribbed  and  thickly  netted;  skin  deep  green,  becomiDg  pale 
ffreenisb  yellow  at  maturity ;  rind  moderately  thick,  fleeh  green, 
nrro,  rich,  and  high  flavored.  Ripens  pretty  early  and  beam  a 
long  time. 

2.  NuTMSO.  An  old  variety,  oilen  seen  impure,  but  when  in 
perfeetwn,  very  melting  and  excellent*   Fruit  as  large  again  at 

Che  Ibref^ing,  roundish  oval ;  skin  very  thickly  netted,  |«le 
green,  slightly  but  distinctly  ribbed  ;  rind  rather  thin,  Hesh  pale 
ereen,  very  melting,  sweet  and  good,  with  a  high  muaky  flavour. 

Medium  season. 

8.  Franklin^?;  Gkeen-Fleshed.  Very  excellent  and  pro- 
duclivfi.  Fruit  rathoj-  large,  roundish  ;  skin  very  slightly  net- 
ted, greenish  yellow  when  ripe ;  flesh  green,  exceedingly  ten* 
der  and  rich. 

4.  Improved  Green-Flesh.  A  new  Enfii;lish  variety,  of  ex- 
quisite flavour.    Fruit  pretty  large,  rouudish,  not  ribbed,  slight 

*We  hope  te  see  the  Persian  melon  m')re  commoo  in  our  gardens, 
as  its  exititsite  flavour  rich  I  v  repays  the  additional  care  it  reqairf* 
It  nlmrst  al'svavg  requires  in  this  confitry  the  aid  of  a  slight  hot-bed  to  for- 
ward the  plants  in  the  spring,  and  needs  the  use  of  the  glass  frequently 
liven  in  summer,  during  cold  nights  and  stormy  weather.  The  foliow'- 
inr  treatment  will  produce  fine  Persian  melons  in  this  Istitade,  tod  ssuth 
of  this  prohnblv  l  -'^fs  cnre  will  *ye  necessary. 

About  the  iniddlf  of  April  prcpnre  a  slight  hot-bed,  not  more  thnn  thiee 
fi^t  wide,  and  as  long  as  may  be  desired.  Cover  the  manure  ot  the  hot> 
bed  with  n  mixture  of  two  thirds  fVeeh  loamy  soil  taken  from  Just  below 
the  turf  o  i  the  road  sides,  and  one  third  sand,  mixing  with  the  whole 
guano,  or  p  j?oon  dun:; — the  best  manure  for  the  melon,  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
peck  of  guano,  or  a  peck  of  pigeon  dung,  to  a  bed  ten  feet  long.  Give  the 
plsnts  as  much  air  as  possible*  eonsistent  with  vigorous  growth,  till  Uie  last 
of  June — taking  off  the  sashes  altogether  during  a  few  houre  in  the  middle 
of  very  wnrm  bright  days.  All  this  timf^  the  soil  must  be  kept  pretty 
moist  by  frequent  watering,  which  should  be  applied  on  the  surface  ot 
the  frround,  and  not  over  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 

After  the  first  of  July,  if  the  summer  is  s  warm  one,  the  glas^  maybe 
taken  off  almtst  entirely  during  the  day — or  only  restored  to  it  in  cold 
atorm}'  weather,  or  in  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  If  the  season  should 
not  be  as  warm  and  fine  as  ordinary,  the  beds  mav  be  kept  partially  cov* 
sred  to  ripen  the  fruit.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Persi an  m e Ion 
requires  a  very  dry,  warm  atmosphere,  and  a  very  moist  soil.  In  Pen'in 
the  beds  are  irris^ated  by  small  streams  of  water  running  between  them,  and 
when  it  is  practicable  this  should  be  put  in  practice  here,  or  otherwise  ttis 
■oil  should  be  regularly  watered.  It  u  best  to  Isy  sons  l%ltf  ftnnekss  cm 
%m  snftcs*  OB  whicb  to  train  tho  viass. 
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ly  Betted ;  skin  thin,  pale  yellow  at  matttrily ;  ieah  thick,  greca, 
wnA  of  very  delicious  flavour. 

6.  Bbbchwooo.  One  of  the  very  beet  of  this  class.  Fniil 
of  medium  size»  oval,  netted,  skin  greenish  yellow;,  flesh  pals 
grseDf  lich  and  vevy  sugary.   Ripens  early. 


Cla$9  IL    YeUoWy  or  -Omnge^FUshed  Melmu. 

6.  Early  CANTEi.oTr?.  Early  and  producti vo— its  chid 
merits.  Fruit  small,  nearly  round,  skin  thin,  smooth,  ribbed 
nearly  white ;  flesh  oranrre.  colour,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  Aa« 
vour.    The  first  melon  ripe. 

7.  Netted  Canteloup.  The  hest  flavoured  of  this  class, 
often  quite  rich.  Fruit  rather  sruall,  round,  skin  pale  green, 
closely  covered  with  net-work  ^  flesh  (lark  reddish-orange,  fla- 
vour sugary  and  rich. 

8.  Black  Rock  (or  Rock  Canteloup),  A  very  large  merlon, 
frequently  weighing  8  or  10  pounds,  and  of  pretty  good  flavour. 
Fruit  round,  but  flattened  at  both  ends,  covered  with  knobs  of 
carbuncles;  skin  dark  green,  thick;  flesh  salmon  oobured, 
sweet,  but  not  rich.   Ripens  rather  late. 


Class  III,   Persian  Melons* 

9.  Keising.    One  of  the  very  tinest  and  most  delicate  fia 
voured  of  melons.    Fruit  rather  lartje,  egg-shaped,  skin  palij 
lemon  colour,  regularly  netted  all  over;  flesh  nearly  white, 
high  flavoured,  and  "  texture  like  that  of  a  ripe  Beurre  pear," 

10.  Geeen  Hoosainee.  One  of  the  best  for  this  climate, 
and  bears  well.  Fruit  egg-shaped,  of  medium  sizp,  skin  light 
green,  netted  ;  flesh  pale  greenish  white,  tendiM-  and  abounding 
with  sugary,  highly  perfumed  juice.    Seeds  large. 

12.  SwBST  IsPAHAif.  The  most  delicious  of  all  melons. 
Fruit  large  oval;  skin  nearly  smooth, deep  sulphur  colour; 
flesh  greenish  white,  unusually  thick,  crisp  and  of  the  richest 
and  most  sugary  flavour.    Ripens  rather  late. 

19.  Larqb  Gbbmbk.  Early,  good  bearer,  and  very  ezoel* 
lent.  Fruit  of  large  sixe,  roundish,  flattened  at  the  ends,  and 
fibbed,  skin  green,  closely  netted ;  flesh  greenish,  firm,  juicy, 
rich  and  high  flavoured. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  Winitr  Melons  from  the 
South  of  Europe,  very  commonly  cultivated  in  Spain,  which,  if 
suspended  in  a  diy  room,  may  be  kept  till  winter*   The  Gun 
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VATiBifcu  and  the  Dampsha  are  the  three  principal  sons ;  they 
M  ovaL  akin  netted,  fleah  white»  sugary  and  good. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

THE  WATEX-aiELOir. 

Cucurbita  citrulhiSy  L.    Cuctirbitareee,  of  botanists. 
Pasteur,  of  the  French ;  Wasser  Metone,  German ;  Cocomero,  Italian 

rHB  water-melon  is  a  very  popular  and  generally  cultivated 
fruit  in  this  country.  The  vine  is  a  training  annual  of  the  most 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  fruit  la  very  large,  smooth,  and  green, 
with  a  red  or  yellow  core.  Though  far  inferior  to  the  melon 
In  richness,  Its  abundant,  cooling  juice  renders  it  very  grateful 
and  refreshing  in  our  hot  midsummer  days.  Immense  fields  of 
the  watermelon  are  raised  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island, 
and  their  culture  Is  very  easy  throughout  all  the  middle  and 
southern  states. 

The  pultivation  of  the  water-melon  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  melon,  except  that  the  hills  must  be  eight  feet  apart. 
The  finest  crops  we  have  ever  seen,  were  grown  upon  old 
pieces  of  rieli  meadow  land,  the  sod  well  turned  under  with  the 
plough  at  the  last  of  April,  and  the  melons  planted  at  once. 

The  following  are  its  best  varieties. 

1.  Impbrial.  a  remarkably  fine  flavoured  and  very  pro. 
ductive  sort,  from  the  Mediterranean.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
nearly  round.  Skin  pale  green  and  white,  marbled,  rind  re- 
markably thin,  flesh  solid  to  the  centre,  I'^ght  rrrl,  criap,  rich, and 
high  flavonrcff.    Srnds  quite  small,  light  brown. 

2.  CAROLir>iA.  Thr' large  common  variety.  Frnit  very  large, 
oblong,  skin  dark  green  and  white  marbled,  rind  thick,  flesh 
deep  red,  hollow  at  the  centre,  sweet  and  good,  seeds  large 
black. 

There  is  also  a  sub-variety  with  pale  yellow  flesh  and  white 

seeds. 

n.  Spa^sish.  a  rich  and  very  excellent  water-melon. 
Frnit  large,  oblong;  skin  very  dark  blackish-green,  slightly 
murbled,  rind  moderately  thick,  flesh  red,  solid,  rich,  and  very 
sweet. 

'i  HE  C'lTRON  Water-Melon  is  a  small,  round,  pale  green, 
marbled  sort,  ripening  late,  and  esteemed  by  many  for  pre* 
sening. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Thb  Okanob  Fajuli. 

Citrus,  L.   jiurantiacea*  of  botanisto. 

TuJi  Oronge  family  includes  the  common   orange,  {Cilrtu 
auranlimn  ;)  the  Lemon,  (C.  limonum  ;)  the  Lime,  (C  hvictta 
the  Shaddock,  (C.  decumana  ;)  aDd  the  Citron,  (C.  Medica  j)  all 
different  species,  with  the  same  general  habit. 

The  Orange,  a  native  of  Asia,  is  the  roost  atlrAotive  and 
beautiful  of  fruit  trees,  with  its  rich,  dark  eveigreen  fdiage, 
and  its  golden  fruit ;  and  it  may  well  therefore  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  golden  apple  of  the  Hesperides*  When  to  these 
charms  we  add  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  eur* 
passing  that  of  any  other  fruit  tree,  it  must  be  conceded  that, 
though  the  orange  must  yield  in  flavour  to  some  other  fruits,  yet* 
on  the  whole,  nothing  surpasses  an  orange  grove,  or  orchard* 
in  its  combination  of  attractions — rich  verdure,  the  delicioiis 
aroma  jof  its  flowers,  and  the  great  beauty  of  its  fruit. 

The  south  of  Europe,  China,  and  the  West  Indies,  furnish 
the  largest  supplies  of  this  fruit.  But  it  has,  for  a  considerable 
time,  been  cultivated  pretty  largely  in  Florida,  and  the  orange 
jiroves  of  St.  Augustine  yield  large  and  profitable  crops.  In- 
deed, the  cultivation  may  be  extended  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  Union  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
and  the  southern  part  of  Louisiana,  and  part  of  Texas,  are 
higiily  favorable  to  orange  plantations.  The  bitter  oranji^e  liaa 
become  quite  naturalized  in  parts  of  Florida,  the  so  called 
wild  orange  seedlings  furnishing  a  stock  much  more  hurdv  \h<in 
thos'  produced  by  sowing  the  imported  seeds.  By  continually 
sowing  the  seed  of  these  wild  oranges,  they  will  furnish  stocks 
suited  to  almost  all  the  Southern  States,  which  will  in  time 
render  the  better  kinds  graded  upon  them,  comparatively 
hardy. 

North  of  the  latitude,  where,  in  this  country,  the  orange  can 
be  grown  in  groves,  or  orchards,  it  may  still  be  profitably  cuU 
tivated  with  partial  protection.  The  injury  the  trees su^r  from 
severe  winters,  arises  not  from  their  freezing— for  they  will 
bear,  without  injury,  severe  frost— but  from  the  rupture  ot 
sap-vessels  by  the  sudden  thawing.  A  mere  shed,  or  covering 
of  boards,  will  guard  against  all  this  nriischief.  Accordingly^ 
towards  the  south  of  Europe,  where  tho  climate  is  pretty  severe, 
the  oran^  is  grown  in  rows  against  stone  walls,  or  banks,  m 
terraced  gardens,  or  trained  loosely  against  a  sheltered  trellis; 
and  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  are  covered  with  a  slight 
moveable  shed  or  frame  of  boards.  In  mild  weather*  the sUdu^ 
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ioon  are  opened  and  air  is  admitted  freely-  ^if  very  severe,  a 
few  pots  of  charooal  are  placed  within  the  enclosure.  This 
covering  remains  over  them  four  or  five  months,  and  in  this  way 
the  cranio  may  bo  n-rown  as  far  north  a?^  Haltitnore. 

Soil  and  Culture. — The  best  soil  tbr^the  orani^p  is  a  deep 
rich  loam.  In  propagating  them,  sow,  early  in  tlie  spring,  the 
seeds  of  the  naturalized  or  wild  bitter  orange  of  Florida,  which 
gives  much  the  hatuiest  stock.  They  may  be  budded  in  the 
nursery  row  the  same  season,  or  the  next,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  earliest  lime  at  which  the  operation  can  be  performed  (tlie 
wood  of  the  buds  being  sufficiently  firm),  the  greater  the  suit, 
cess.  Whip,  or  splice  grafting,  may  also  be  resorted  to  early  in 
the  spring.  Only  the  hardiest  sorts  should  be  chosen  for  or- 
chards or  groves,  the  more  delicate  ones  can  be  grown  easily 
with  slight  oovering  In  winter.  Fifty  feet  is  the  maximum 
height  of  the  orange  in  its  native  country,  but  it  rarely  forms 
lo  Florida  more  than  a  compact  low  tree  of  twenty  feet*  It  is 
better  therefore  to  plant  them  so  near  as  partially  to  shade  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Insbcts.— The  orange  plantations  of  Florida,  have  suffered 
very  severely  within  a  few  years,  from  the  attacks  of  the  scale 
insect  {Coccus  Hisperidum),  which,  in  some  cases,  has  spread 
over  whole  plantations  and  gradually  destroyed  all  the  trees. 
It  is  the  same  small,  oval  brownish  insect  so  common  in  our 
greenhouses,  which  adheres  closely  to  the  bark  and  under  side  of 
Uie  leaves.  All  efibrts  to  subdue  it  in  Florida  have  been  nearly 
unavailing. 

A  specific,  however,  against  this  insect  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  England.  It  is  the  use  of  thn  common  Chamomih. 
It  is  stated  that  merely  hanging  up  bunches  of  fresh  chamo- 
mile herb  in  the  branches,  destroys  tlie  staled  insect,  and  that 
cultivating  the  plants  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  is  an  effectual 
preventive  lo  the  attacks  of  this  insect.  Where  the  bai  k  and 
leaves  are  much  infested,  we  recommend  the  stem  and  branches 
to  be  well  washed  with  an  infusion  of  fresh  chamomile  in 
M^ater,  and  the  foliage  to  be  well  syringed  with  the  same.  Re- 
peat", ng  this  once  or  twice,  wiU  probably  effectually  rid  the  trees 
of  the  scaled  insect. 

Another  very  excellent  remedy  for  this  and  all  other  insects 
that  Infest  the  orange,  is  the  gas  liquor ^  of  the  gas  works,  largely 
diluted  with  water« and  showered  over  the  leaves  with  a  syringe 
or  engine.  As  this  liquor  varies  in  strength  and  is  sofnetimei 
▼ery  strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  rule  ibr  its  dilution.  The  safest  way  is  to  mix  some,  and 
apply  it  at  first  to  the  leaves  of  tender  plants ;  if  too  strong,  it 
will  injure  them ;  IT  prq>erly  diluted  it  promotes  TegetatioUi  and 
estioys  all  insects. 

Vabistibs.— -From  among  the  gieat  number  of  names  lhal 
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figure  in  the  European  catalogues,  we  select  a  few  of  tlMM 
xeaily  deserving  attentioii  in  each  class  of  this  fruit. 


I.  TH£  OEAMfiE* 

The  Orange  [Oraiiger,  French  ;  Fomeranze.  German;  AranciOf 
Italian;  and  JSaranjn,  Spanish)  is  on  ihe  wliole  the  finest  tree 
of  the  genus.  Its  dark  green  leaves  have  winged  luot-stalks, 
its  fruit  is  round  with  an  orange  coloured  skin.  It  is  one  of 
The  longest  lived  fruit  trees,  as  an  instance  of  which  we  may 
quote  the  celebrated  tree  at  Versailles.,  called  "  the  Grand 
Bourbon,"  which  was  sown  in  1421,  and  is  at  the  pr^Rent  time 
in  existence,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees  in  France. 

The  fruit  of  the  orange  is  universally  esteemed  in  its  ripe 
state*  The  bitter  orange  is  used  for  marmalades ;  the  green 
frui|8»  even  when  as  small  as  peas,  Are  preserved,  and  used  in 
various  ways  in  confectionary ;  the  rind  and  pulp  are  used  in 
cooking;  and  .the  orange  flowers  distilled,  give  the  orange 
flower  water,  so  highly  esteemed  as  a  perfume  and  in  cookery. 

Besides  the  common  swbet  oeanob,  the  most  esteemed  sorts 
are  the  Maltbsb,  and  the  blood-kbd,  boUii  of  excellent  flavour 
with  red  pulp.  The  Manbabin  Orange  is  a  small,  flattened 
fruit,  with  a  thin  rind  separating  very  easily  from  the  pulp, 
frequently  parting  from  it  of  itself,  and  leaving  a  partially  hol- 
low space.  It  comes  from  China,  and  is  called  there  the  Manda* 
rin,  or  noble  orange,  from  its  excellent  quality.  The  flesh  is 
dark  orange  coloured,  juicy  and  very  ricli. 

The  St.  Michael's  orange  is  a  small  fruit,  the  skin  pale  yel- 
low, the  rind  thin,  the  pulp  often  seedless,  juicy,  and  lusci- 
ously sweet.  It  is  considered  the  most  delicious  of  all  oranges, 
and  the  tree  is  a  most  abundant  bearer. 

The  Seville,  or  bitter  orange,  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
varieties,  enduring  very  hard  frosts  without  injury.  It  has  the 
largest  and  most  fragrant  flowers:  the  pulp,  however,  is  bitter 
and  sliarp,  and  is  valued  chiefly  for  marmalades.  The  Dmib/a 
Bigarde  is  a  Frencii  variety,  of  this  species,  with  fine  double 
blossoms. 

The  Bebgaicot  orange  has  small  flowers,  and  pear-shaped 
fruit.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  being  peculiarly  fragraut, 
it  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  perfumer,  and  yields  the  bergamol 
essences.  The  rind,  flrst  dried  and  then  moistened,  is  pressed 
in  moulds  into  small  boxes*  £>r  holding  sweetmeats,  to  which 
It  communicates  a  bergamot  flavour." 

Besides  the  above,  the  Fingered,  Sweelskinned,  Pear-sJiaped^ 
and  Ribbed  oranges,  are  the  most  striking  lortS)  all  cfaief^  cul* 
tivated  by  curious  amateurs. 
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II  — Lmofts. 

Tus  Leinon  (Lmoaur,  of  the  Frcmch  and  German;  Lfnumet 

Italian  ;  Limoti,  Spanish)  has  longer,  paler  leaves  than  the 

orange,  the  footstalks  of  which  are  naked  or  wingless;  the 
flowers  tinged  with  red  externally,  an<l  the  fruit  is  oblong.  paU- 
yellow,  with  a  snnoHcii  point,  and  usual iy  an  acid  pulp.  Its 
principal  use  is  in  making  lemonade,  punch,  and  other  cooling 
acid  drinks.  , 

Besides  liie  common  Lemon,  there  is  an  Italian  variety, 
called  the  Sw£ET  L£M02(,  the  pulp  of  which  is  s»weet  and  good. . 


III.  THE  LIMB. 

Thb  Lime  (Lfmel/ter,  of  the  French)  differs  from  the  Lemon 
by  its  smaller,  entirely  white  flowers,  and  small,  roundish,  patft 
yellow  fruit,  with  a  slight  protuberance  at  the  end.  The  acid, 
though  sharp,  is  scarcely  so  rich  and  high  as  that  of  the  lemon, 
and  is  used  for  the^same  purposes.  The  green  fruit  is  more 
esteemed  than  any  other  for  preserving.  The  Italians  culti- 
vate a  curiously  marked  variety  called  Porno  d'Adamo^  in 
which  Adam  is  said  to  have  leA  the  marks  of  his  teeth* 


IV. — THE  CITBON. 

The  Citron  (Cidraticr  of  the  French  ;  Citronier^  German  ; 
Cfdrato.  Italian)  is  one  of  tlie  finest  growing  irees  of  this  fam- 
ily, with  large,  oblong,  wingless  leaves,  and  flowers  tmgcd  with 
purple  externally.  The  fruit,  shaped  like  that  of  the  I  rnon,  ig 
njuch  larger,  of  a  yellow  colour,  warted  and  furrowed  (  \U  iiialiy. 
The  rind  is  very  fragrant,  and  veiy  thick,  the  pulp  is  subacii, 
and  IS  used  in  the  same  way  as  tliat  of  the  lemon.  It  is  chiefly 
valued  however  for  the  rich  sweetmeat  or  preserve,  called  airon, 
made  from  the  rind. 

The  MAiJiiA:^  ciirua  is  considered  tlie  largest  and  be^t  variety* 


V. — TBS  SRASDOCK. 

Tub  Shaddock  {Pampelmoust  FrenoXi;  Arancio  inassimot  Ita*  ~ 
lian)  may  be  considered  a  monstrous  orange,  with  a  compara* 
tively  tasteless  pulp.    It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
has  IN  name  from  Dr.  Shaddock,  who  first  carried  it  to  the  Weal 
46* 
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Isidlea.  The  leaves  are  winsed,  like  those  <ff  the  omige,  the 
flowers  white,  and  the  fruit  globular.  Its  size  is  very  large,  as  It 
ofleii  weighs  six  or  eight  pouDds.  The  pulp  is  sweetish,  or  aub* 
acid,  and  the  juice  is  rather  refreshing,  it  is,  liowever,  more 
showy  than  useful,  and  certainly  makes  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance  in  a  collection  of  tropical  fruits  *  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

TUB  OUTB* 

Olea  Europea,  L. ;  Oleina^  of  botanittfl. 
Ohvier,  of  the  French ;  Othlbaum^  German ;  U'ivo,  Italian ; 

0/ttw,  Spanish. 

Thb  Olive,  which,  as  Loudon  justly  remarks,  furnishes,  in  its 
invaluable  oil,  the  cream  and  butter  of  Spain  and  Italy,  will 
undoubtedly  one  day  be  largely  cuhivated  in  our  Southern 
States.  Already  small  plantations  of  it  have  been  formed  by  a 
few  spirited  gentlemen  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Union  near  the  sea-coast,  tested. 
The  apathy  of  Southern  planters  generally,  respecting  all  pro- 
ducts but  cotton  and  rice,  is  the  only  reason  for  the  tardy  man- 
ner in  which  this  and  other  valuable  trees  are  introduceo  into 
cultivation  there. 

Tlie  uses  and  value  of  the  olive-oil  are  still  comparatively 
anknown  in  this  country.  In  the  South  of  Europe  it  is  more 
/aluable  than  bread,  as,  to  say  nothing  of  its  wholesomeness,  it 
enters  into  every  kind  of  cookery,  and  renders  so  large  a 
quantity  of  vegetable  food  fit  for  use.  A  few  olive  trees  will 
serve  for  the  support  of  an  ciilire  iaiuiiy,  who  would  starve  on 
what  could  otherwise  be  raised  on  the  same  surface  of  soil ; 
and  dry  crevices  of  rocks,  and  almost  otherwise  barren  soils  in 
the  deserts,  when  planted  with  this  tree,  become  flourishing  and 
valuable  places  or  habitation. 

The  olive  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  sea-coast  ridges  of 
Asia  and  Africa  ;  but  it  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been  cultivated 
in  the  South  of  Europe.  It  is  a  low  everereen  tree,  scarcely 
twenty  feet  high,  its  head  spreading,  and  clothed  with  stiff,  nar- 
row, bluish  green  leaves.   Its  dark  green  or  black  fruit  is  ovalf 

*  To  those  of  cur  read;'r«  who  desire  to  pursue  tliis  hranch  of  tho  sub- 
jert,  we  recommend  that  s;ik'nditi  work,  the  lii^stoire  JSTatyrfHf'  da 
OrangerSt  ot  and  Poiteau,  wiih  suuerb  Culourcsd  uJaUti  ul  ev«rl 

vwietgr.  Parii,  folio,  1818.. 
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the  hard  fle'hy  pulp  enclosing  a  stone.  In  a  pickled  state  tha 
Iruit  is  highly  esteemed.  The  pickles  are  made  by  steej)ing 
the  unripe  olives  in  ley  water,  after  which  they  are  wa^^hed  anj 
bottled  in  mil  and  water,  to  which  is  oAen  addeil  fennel,  oi 
Home  kind  of  sploe.  The  oil  is  made  by  crushing  the  irint  to  a 
paste,  pressing  it  through  a  coarse  hempen  bag,  into  hot  waier, 
from  the  surface  of  which  the  oil  is  skimmed  ofi*.  The  best  oil 
is  made  from  the  pulp  alone :  when  the  stone  also  is  crushed^ 
it  is  inferiour. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — A  very  common  mode  of  pro< 
pagating  the  olive  in  Italy,  is  by  means  of  the  uwoU  (little 
eggs).  These  are  knots  or  tumours,  which  form  in  considera. 
ble  numbers  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  are  easily  detached 
by  girdling  them  with  a  pen-knife,  the  mother  plant  suffering 
no  injury.  They  are  planted  in  the  soil  like  bulbs,  an  inch  or 
60  deep,  when  they  take  root  and  form  new  trees.  It  is  also  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  and  seeds.  The  seedlings  form  the  strongest 
and  ihriftiest  trees;  they  are  frequently  some  montlis  in  vege- 
tal in  lt,  and  should  there^re  be  buried  an  inch  deep  in  the  soil  as 
soon  as  ripe. 

The  wild  American  olive  {0/ea  .1 //lencana,  L.)  or  Devil- wood, 
a  trpp  that  grows  more  or  less  abundantly  as  far  North  as  Vir- 
ginia, w  ill  undoubtedly  prove  a  good  sitx;k,  on  which  to  engraft 
the  European  olive.  It  is  of  a  hardier  habit,  and  though  wortli- 
less  itsell',  may  become  valuable  in  this  way. 

The  olive  tree  commences  bearing  five  or  si.x  ^oars  aflcr 
being  plaiiled.  Its  ordinary  crop  is  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  oil 
per  annum,  and  the  regularity  of  its  crop,  as  well  as  the  great 
age  to  which  it  lives,  renders  an  olive  plantation  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world.  With  respect  to  its  longevity,  we  may 
remark,  that  there  is  a  celebrated  plantation  near  Temi,  in 
Italy,  more  than  five  miles  in  extent,  which,  there  is  every  rea« 
son  for  believing,  has  existed  since  the  time  oT  Pliny. 

The  olive  is  not  a  very  tender  tree.  It  will  thrive  farther 
north  than  the  orange.  The  very  best  sites  for  it  are  limestone 
ridges,  and  dry,  crumbling,  limestone,  rocky  regions  always  pro- 
duce the  finest  oil.  The  tree,  however,  thrives  most  luxuriantly 
in  deep,  rich,  clayey  loams,  which  should  be  rendered  more 
suitable  hy  using  air-slacked  lime  as  manure.  It  requires  com- 
paratively  little  pruning  or  care,  when  a  plantation  is  once 
lairly  established. 

Varieties. — There  are  numberless  varirties  cnumorated  in 
the  Frrnch  natalnrriipc;^  hut  only  a  few  of  tliem  are  wortfi  the 
attention  of  any  but  the  curicus  colloctor.  The  common 
European  olive  is,  on  tho  whole,  mncli  the  best  for  general 
cultivation,  yieldini^  the  must  certain  and  abundant  crops. 

Tlie  sub-variety  most  cultivated  in  Prance  is  the  LoNO» 
WfARD  Olive  {^dlea,  e,  hmgifoUa),  with  larger  sad  longei 
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Icavos  ;  the  fruit  nearly  of  Uie  same  size  as  that  of  the  cooi' 

moil  olive. 

The  favorite  sort  in  Spain  is  the  Bkoad-leavkd  Olive  (0/cd 
c.  laiifoUa).  Its  fruit  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  common 
Dlive,  and  yields  an  abundance  of  oil,  but  the  latter  is  so  strong 
ill  llavour  as  to  be  more  relished  by  the  Spaniard:*  liiau  by 
Blrantrers. 

The  Olivier  a  1  ruit  arrondi  {Olea  spherica,  N.  Duh.)  is  a 
hardy  French  variety,  which,  in  a  moist  rich  soil,  yields  moat 
abundant  crops  of  iioe  oil. 

The  Olivier  PLEirB£T7R  {Olea  eranmorpha^  N.Dub.),  or  weep* 
ing  olivAp  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees.  Its  branches  are 
pendant)  its  fruit  excellent,  and  the  oil  pure  and  abundant.  It 
is  a  very  hardy  sort,  and  grows  best  in  damp  valleys. 

The  Olivisb  Picboline  {Olea  ohlonga,  N.  Duh.)  yields  the 
fruit  most  esteemed  for  pickluig.  It  grows  quite  readily  in  any 
tolerable  soil,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties. 

There  are  two  vai  ieties  of  the  olive,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  found  not  long  since  in  the  Crimea,  lat.  45^  and  46^,  which 
bear  abundant  crops  of  iine  fruit,  and  the  trees  endure  a  tempe- 
rature in  winter,  of  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  These  sorts  have  not 
yet  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  though  it  is  a  deside- 
ratnm  to  obtain  them  and  test  them  at  the  South,  yet  it  is  not 
unlikely  lliat,  in  common  with  many  trees  similarly  reportedi 
they  may  prove  little  di^erent  from  the  common  olive. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TUB  POMEGRANATE. 

Punica  granatum,  L.  ;  Granatacea^  of  botanists. 
GrentuLier^  of  the  Fre nch  ;  Granate^i  b a  rrniy  German  i  Meiaffrimo^ 

Italian ;  Granado,  Spanish 

Tnis  unique  fruit,  the  most  singularly  beautiful  one  that  ever 
api)ears  at  the  dessert,  is  a  native  of  China  and  the  South  of 
Europe.  It  grows  and  bears  very  readily  in  this 'country,  as 
far  North  as  Maryland  and  the  Ohio  river,  though  the  fiuil 
does  net  always  mature  woll  north  of  Carolina,,  except  in  shel« 
tered  places.  It  is  even  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  here, 
and  will  bear  very  good  fruit,  if  trained  as  an  espalier,  and 
protected  in  winter. 

I'he  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  apple.  Its  skin  is  hard  and 
leathery,  of  a  yellowish  orange  colour,  with  a  rich  red  chr:ek. 
If  iaciowned'in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  large  calyx«.wiiioh 
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remaioa  and  increases  in  size  after  the  flower  has  fallen.  There 
ifta  pretty  bit  of  mythological  history  told  byRapin,  the  French 
poet,  respecting  this  fruit.  Bacchus  once  beguiled  a  lovely 
Scythian  girl,  whose  head  had  been  previously  turned  by  the 
diviners  having  prophesied  that  she  would  some  day  wear  a 
crown,  and  who  therefore  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  suit.  The 
fickle  god,  however,  not  long  after  abandoned  her,  when  slie 
soon  died  of  grief.  Toucliecl  at  last,  he  nietamcrplioscd  her 
into  a  pomegranate  tree,  and  placed  on  the  summit  of  its  fruit, 
the  crown  (calyx),  which  he  had  denied  to  his  mistress  while 
living. 

Tiie  fruit  of  the  common  pomegranate  is  acid,  but  the  culti- 
vated variety  bears  fruit  of  vi3ry  agreeable  sweet  flavour. 
The  interioB  of  the  fruit  consists  of  seeds  ejivelupcd  in  pulp 
much  like  those  of  the  gooseberry,  Lut  arranged  in  compart- 
ments, and  of  llie  size  and  colour  of  red  currants.  Medic  iuLilly 
it  is  cooling  and  much  esteemed,  like  the  orange,  in  fevcis  aud 
inflamrnatory  disorders. 

The  tree  is  of  low  growth,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  with 
numerous  slender  twiggy  branches,  *and  is  very  orniroental  in 
garden  scenery,  either  when  clad  with  its  fine  scarlet  flowers 
or  decked  with  fruit,  which  hangs  and  grows  all  summer,  and 
does  not  ripen  till  pretty  late  in  the  8ea.son*  It  is  well  worthy 
of  a  choice  sheltered  place  at  the  north,  on  a  wall  or  espalier 
rail,  where  it  can  be  slightly  protected  with  mats  or  straw  In 
winter ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  much  more  popular  than  it  now 
is  in  every  southern  garden.  If  raised  in  large  quantities  there, 
it  would  become  a.  valuable  fruit  for  sending  to  the  northern 
cities,  as  it  is  now  constantly  sent  from  the  south  of  Europe  to 
Paris  and  London.  Hedges  are  very  oAen  made  of  it  near 
Genoa  and  Nice. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — This  tree  is  rearlily  propa. 
gated  bv  cuttings,  layers,  suckers  or  seeds.  When  by  seeds, 
they  should  be  sown  directly  aftor  tliey  ripen,  otherwise  they 
seldom  vegetate.  Any  good  rich  fiarden  soil  answers  well  for 
tlie  Pomegranate — and,  as  it  produces  little  excess  of  wood, 
it  needs  little  more  in  the  way  of  pruning,  than  an  occasional 
thinning  out  of  any  old  or  decaying  branches. 

Varieties. — Tiicre  are  several  varieties.    The  finest,  viz. : 

1.  The  Sweet-Fruited  Pomegranate  (Grenadier  a  i^ruit 

l)oux)j  with  sweet  and  juicy  pulp. 

2.  The  Sub- Acid  Fruited  Pomegranate;  the  most  com. 

mon  variety  cultivated  in  gardens. 

3.  The  Wild,  or  Acid-Fruited  Pomegranate,  with  a  sharp 

acid  flavour ;  which  makes  an  excellent  syrup. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  double-flowering  varieties  of 
tiie  Pomegranate  which  are  very  bcautifuli  but  bear  no  fruiL 
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They  are  also  rather  more  tender  than  the  truit- bearing  one& 
The  linest  are  the  Double  Red  Pomegranate,  with  lai^  and 
Tery  splendid  scarlet  blotaoms,  and  the  Doitblb  White  Pome, 
granate,  with  f\owen  nearly  white.  There  are  also  the  rarer 
varietiest  the  Yellow-Flowbred  and  the  V^iriegated  Ploiv  er. 
ED  Pomegranate— seldom  seen  here  excr.pt  in  chcace  green-hooas 
coUectioiis. 
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KBMAIIS  ON  TBS  D9SATI0N  OF  VAKtBTISS  OF  TUUTT  TRWMtk 

It  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  popular  notioo  that  when  a  good 
variety  of  fruit  was  once  originated  from  seed,  it  might  be  OOD* 
'  tiuued  by  grafting  and  budding,  for  ever,— or,  at  least,  as  some 
old  parchment  deeds  pithily  saVe  tenure  of  land — aa  long  aa 

grass  grows,  and  water  runs. 

About  fourteen  years  ago,  however,  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  the  distinguished  President  ofthe  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  pubiisiied  an  E>=^ay  in  its  Transactions,  tending 
entirely  to  overthrow  this  opinion,  and  to  establish  tiie  doctrine 
that  all  varieties  are  of  very  limited  duration. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Knight  is  as  follows:  All  the 
constitutional  vigor  or  properties  possessed  by  any  variety  of 
fruit  are  shared  at  the  same  time  by  all  the  plants  ttiat  cai? 
be  made  from  the  buds  of  that  variety,  whether  by  grafting 
budding,  or  other  modes  of  propagating.  In  simpler  terms,  all 
the  plants  or  trees  of  any  particular  kind  of  pear  or  apple 
being  only  parts  of  one  original  tree,  itself  of  limited  duration, 
it  follows,  as  the  parent  tree  dies,  all  the  others  must  soon  after 
die  also.  "  No  trees,  of  any  variety,"  to  use  his  own  words,  oan 
be  made  to  produce  blossom  or  fruit  till  the  original  tree  of  that 
▼ariety  has  attained  the  age  of  puberty  ;*  and,  under  ordinary 
modes  of  propagation,  by  grafb  and  buds,  all  become  subject, 
at  no  very  d&tant  period,  to  the  debilities  and  diseases  of  old 
age." 

It  is  remarkable  that  such  a  theory  as  this  should  have 
been  oilered  by  Mr.  Knight,  to  whose  careful  investigations  the 
science  of  modern  horticulture  is  so  deeply  indebted — eif^^ 
however  common  it  is  to  seethe  apparent  local  deeline  of  certain 
sorts  of  fruit,  yet  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  many  sorts  have  also 
been  continued  a  far  greater  length  of  time  than  the  life  of  any 

•  This  part  of  the  doctrine  has  of  late  been  most  distinctly  reful-ed,  and 
my  one  may  repeat  the  exneriment.  Seedling  fruil  treefl,  it  is  well  known, 
are  usually  several  years  before  they  prcidace  fruit.  But  if  a  graft  »  iit- 
■erted  on  a  bearing;  tree,  and  after  it  makes  one  season  fair  grc«vth,  tLe 
crrTiftwl  shoot  is  bent  dir<'rt!y  dovvn  and  tied  there,  with  its  point  to  the 
stock  below,  it  will,  tha  H«xt  season — the  sap  being  chocked-^roduce 
flower-buds,  and  begin  co  bear,  long  beforo  tite  parent  tree 
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one  {^irent  tree.  Still  the  doctrine  has  found  supporteiB  abroe4 
and  at  least  one  hearty  advocate  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his  new  American  Orcliardist,  adopts  this  doc* 
trinefEnd  in  tspeakiug  of  Pear8»8a3rs:  sliall,  in  the  following 
pages,  designate  some  of  these  in  the  class  of  old  varieties,  once 
the  finest  of  all  old  pears,  whose  duration  we  had  hoped,  but  in 
vain,  to  perpetuate.  For,  except  in  certain  sections  of  the  city, 
and  some  very  few  and  highly  favoured  situations  in  the  country 
around,  they  (the  old  sort?;  have  becom  *  cither  so  uncertain  in 
their  bearing — so  l»arren — so  unproductive — or  so  iai>.cruhiy 
iMi^^htcd^ — so  mortally  diseased — tJiut  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
trusted  ;  they  are  no  longer  what  they  once  were  witii  us,  and 
what  many  of  them  are  still  described  to  be  by  most  foreign 
writers." 

Mr.  Kenrick  accordingly  arranges  in  separate  classes  the 
Old  and  New  Pears;  and  while  he  praises  the  latter,  he  can 
hardly  find  epithets  sufficiently  severe  to  bestow  on  the  former 
poor  unfortunaLis.  Of  ilie  Doyenne  he  says  :  This  most 
cnuncnt  of  all  Pears  lias  now  become  an  outcast,  iniolerable 
even  to  sight;"  of  the  Brown  Beurre,  **once  the  b»st  of  all 
Pears — now  become  an  outcast."  The  St.  Germain  **  baa 
long  strce  become  an  abandoned  variety,"  d^c,  dec. 

Many  persons  have,  therefore,  supposing  that  these  delicious 
varieties  had  really  and  quie'^^ly  given  up  the  ghost,  made  no 
more  inquiries  after  them,  and  only  ordered  from  the  nurseries 
the  new  varieties.  And  this,  not  always,  as  I  hey  have  confessed 
to  us,  without  some  lingering  feeling  of  regret  at  thus  aban- 
doning old  and  tried  friends  for  new  comers— which,  it  must 
1)0  added,  not  unfrequently  failed  to  equal  the  good  qualities  of 
their  predecessors. 

But,  while  this  doctrine  of  Knight's  has  found  ready  sup- 
porters, we  are  bound  to  add  that  it  has  also  met  with  sturdv 
opposition.  At  the  li  ad  of  the  opposite  party  we  may  rank 
the  most  distinguislied  vegetable  physiologist  of  ^he  age.  Pro- 
fessor D?  Candolle,  of  Geneva.  Varieties,  says  De  CandoUe, 
will  endure  and  remain  permanent,  so  long  as  man  choos  s  to 
take  care  of  them,  as  is  evident  from  the  continued  existence, 
to  this  day,  of  sorts,  the  most  ancient  of  those  which  have  been 
described  in  books.  By  negligence,  or  through  successive  bad 
seasons,  they  may  become  diseased,  but  careful  culture  will 
restore  them,  and  retain  them,  to  all  appearance,  forever. 

Our  own  opinion  coincides,  in  the  main,  with  that  of  De 
Candolle.  While  we  admit  that,  in  the  common  mode  of  propa- 
gation, varieties  are  constantly  liable  to  decay  or  become  corrt- 
paraiivcly  woi  iiiless,  we  believe  that  this  is  owing  not  to  naiu- 
ral  limits  set  upon  the  duration  of  a  variety  ;  that  it  does  not 
depend  on  the  longevity  of  the  parent  tree ;  but  upon  the  cars 
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with  which  the  sort  is  propagated,  and  the  nature  of  the  cii> 
mate  or  aoil  where  the  tree  is  grown. 

It  19  a  well  established  fact,  that  a  seedling  tree,  if  allowed  to 
grow  on  its  own  root,  is  always  much  longer  lived,  and 
often  more  vigorous  than  the  same  variety,  when  grafted  upon 
anotiier  si  ck  ;  and  experience  ha$  also  proved  that  in  proper, 
tioc  to  tiie  iiiccness  or  closd  relation  between  the  stock  and  the 
giaft  is  tlie  long  life  of  the  grafted  tree.  Thus  a  variety  of 
pear  grafted  on  a  healthy  pear  seedlings  la  its  almost  as  long  as 
upon  its  own  roots.  Upon  a  thorn  stock  it  does  not  endure  so 
long.  U|)on  a  mountain  ash  rathnr  loss.  Upon  a  quince  stock 
iilill  less;  until  the  average  life  of  the  pear  tree  when  grafted 
on  the  quince,  is  reduced  from  fifty  yftars — its  ordinary  dura- 
lion  on  the  pear  stock — to  ahout  a  doz^^n  yeara.  This  is  well 
known  to  every  practical  gardener,  and  it  arises  from  the  want 
of  alHnity  between  the  quince  stock  and  the  pear  graft.  The 
latter  is  rendered  dwarf  in  its  habits,  bears  very  early,  and  per- 
ishes e(jually  soon. ' 

Next  to  this,  the  apparent  decay  of  a  variety  is  often  caused 
by  grafting  upon  unhealihy  stocks.  For  although  grafts  of 
very  vigorous  habit  have  frequently  the  power  of  renovating  in 
seme  measure,  or  for  a  time,  the  health  of  the  stock,  yet  the 
tree,  when  it  arrive^  at  e  bearing  state,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
suffer  from  the  diseased  or  feeble  nature  of  the  stock. 

Oa«*elessnes8  in  selecting  scions  for  engrafting,  is  another^ 
fertile  source  of  degeneracy  in  varieties.  Every  good  cultiva* 
tor  is  aware  that  if  grafts  are  cut  from  the  ends  of  old  bearing 
branches,  exhausted  by  overbearing,  the  same  feebleness  of 
habit  will,  m  a  great  d^ree,  be  shared  by  the  young  graft. 
And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  thrifty  straight  shoots  that  are 
thrown  out  by  the  upright  extremities,  or  the  strong  limb-sprouts 
are  selected  for  grafting,  they  ensure  vigorous  growth,  and 
healthy  habit  in  the  graft. 

Finally,  unfavourable  soil  and  climate  are  powerful  agents 
in  d ete I io rating  varieties  of  fruit-trees.  Certain  sorts  that  have 
originated  in  a  cold  climate,  are  often  short-lived  and  unproduc- 
tive whe!».  taken  to  warmer  ones,  and  the  reverse.  This  arises 
from  a  want  of  constitutional  fitness  for  a  climate  different  from 
i's  natural  one.  For  this  reason  the  Spitzenburgh apple  soon 
degenerates,  if  planted  in  the  colder  parts  of  New  England, 
and  almost  all  northern  sorts,  if  transplanted  to  (renrgia.  But 
this  only  proves  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  certain  natural 
limits  of  fitness  for  climate,  and  not  that  the  existence  of  the 
variety  itself  is  in  any  way  affected  by  these  local  failures. 

Any  or  all  of  these  causes  are  sufficient  to  explain  the 
apparent  decay  of  some  varieties  of  fruit,  and  especially  of 
pears,  over  which  some  cuUivators,  of  late,  have  uttered  so 
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many  lamentatious,  scarcely  less  pathetic  than  those  of  J  ere* 
miah. 

Having  stated  the  theories  on  this  subject,  and  given  an 
outliDe  of  our  explanation,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
actual  state  of  the  so-called  dccLiycd  Vcuieties,  and  sec  whether 
they  are  really  either  extinct,  or  on  the  verge  of  anaihilaiian. 

Mr.  Knight's  own  observations  in  England  led  him  to  con. 
aider  the  BnglUli  Golden  Pippin  and  the  Nonpareil,  their  two 
most  oelebrated  varieties  of  apple,  as  the  strongest  examples 
of  varieties  just  gone  to  decay,  or,  in  fact,  the  natural  life  of 
which  had  virtnally  expired  twenty  years  before.  A  few  years 
longer  he  thought  it  might  linger  on  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
England}  as  be  supposed  varieties  to  fall  most  speedily  into 
decay  in  the  north,  or  in  a  oold  climate, 

Lindley,  however,  his  contemporary,  and  second  to  no  one  in 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  writing  of  the  Golden  Pippin,* 
very  frankly  states  his  dissent  as  follows.      This  apple  is  con- 
sidered by  some  of  our  modern  writers  on  Pomology,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  decay,  its  fruit  of  inferior  quality,  and  its  existence 
near  its  termination.    I  cannot  for  a  moment  agree  with  such 
an  opinion,  because  we  have  facts  annually  before  our  eye^ 
completely  at  variance  'with  ^uch  an  assertion.     In  Covent 
Gardpn,  and  indeed  in  any  o!iior  large  market  in  the  sonihern 
or  midland  counties  of  England,  will  be  fonnfl  speciinens  o( 
fruit  as  perfect,  and  as  fine,  as  have  been  figured  or  desc  ribed 
by  anv  writer,  either  in  this  or  anv  other  eountrv  wliatever. 
Instead  of  the  trees  bein^  in  a  state  of    rapid  di  cay  "  they  niav 
be  found  of  unusually  large  size,  perfectly  healthy,  and  their 
crops  abundant;  the  fruit,  perfect  in  form,  heauiifal  in  colour, 
and  excellent  in  quality.''    And  the  like  remarks  are  made  of 
the  Nonpareil. 

Certain  French  writers,  about  this  time,  gladly  seized 
Knight's  theory  as  an  explanation  of  the  miserable  state  into 
which  several  fine  old  sorts  of  pears  had  fallen,  about  Paris^ 
owing  to  bad  cultare  and  propagation.  They  sealed  the  death* 
warrant,  in  like  manner,  of  the  Brown  Beurr4,  Doyenu^,  Chau* 
montel,  and  many  others,  and  consigned  them  to  oblivion  in 
terms  which  Mr*  Kenriok  has  already  abundantly  quoted. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  sino^ 
elapsed,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  repudiated  apples  and 
pears  still  hold  their  place  among  all  the  best  cultivators  io 
both  England  and  France.  Nearly  half  the  pear-trees  annu- 
ally introduced  into  this  country  from  France,  are  the  Doyenn^ 
and  Beurr^.  And  the  extinct  varieties  "  seem  yet  to  bid  de* 
fiance  to  theorists  and  bad  cultivators. 

JIttt  half  the  ground  is  not  yet  covered.   How  does  the  theoi^ 
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work  in  America  1  is  the  most  natural  inquiry.  In  this  couii. 
try,  we  have  soil  varyinf;:  from  the  poorest  sand  to  the  lichesl 
alluvial,  climate  varying?  from  frigid  to  almost  torrid — a  range 
wide  enough  to  include  all  iruit  trees  between  the  apple  and  the 
orani;e. 

We  answer  that  the  facts  here,  judged  in  the  whole,  are  do. 
cidedly  against  the  theory  of  the  extinction  of  varieties.  While 
bere,  as  abroad,  unfavourable  soi]«  climate,  or  culture,  have  pro- 
duced their  natural  results  of  a  feeble  and  diseased  state  of 
certain  sorts  of  fruit,  these  are  only  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  vigour  and  health  of  the  finest  old  sorts  in  the  country 
at  lai^e*    The  oldest  known  variety  of  pear  is  the  Autumn 
Bergamot — believed  by  Pomologists  to  be  identically  the  same 
fruit  cultivated  byjthe  Romans  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar — 
that  is  to  say,  the  variety  is  nearly  two  thousand  years  old.  It 
grows  with  SLA  much  vigour,  and  bears  as  regular  and  abundant 
crops  of  fair  fine  fruit  in  our  own  garden,  as  any  sort  we  culti- 
vate.   Whole  orchards  of  the  Doyenn6  (or  Virgalieu)  are  in 
the  finest  and  most  productive  state  of  bearing  in  the  interior  of 
this  State,  and  numberless  instances  in  the  wt  stern  states — and 
any  one  may  see,  in  Sopteniber,  frrown  in  the  apparently  cold 
and  clayf^y  soil  near  the  town  of  Hudson,  on  llie  North  River, 
specimens  of  this  "  outcast,"  weighing  three  fourths  o("  a  pound, 
and  of  a  golden  fairness  and  beauty  of  appearance  and  lus- 
ciousnrss  of  flavour  A\'ortliy  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides. — • 
certain]  v  we  are  confident  never  surpassed  in  the  Instif^st  youth 
oftlie  variety  in  France.    The  same  is  true  of  all  the  other 
sorts  when  propagated  in  a  healthy  manner,  and  grown  in  \\ie 
Buituble  soil  and  climate.    Wherever  the  av)//  is  not  exliuush-ri 
of  thr  proper  elements  th'*  fruit  is  hoaiitirul   ainf  jjoorl.  TliP 
largest  and  finest  crops  of  pears  regularly  produced  in  our  own 
gardens,  are  by  a  Brown  Beurrfe  tree,  only  too  luxuriant  and 
vigorous.    Of  the  Golden  Pippin  apple,  we  can  poiiu  out  trees 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  productive  of  the  fairest  and  finest 
fru'%  and  the  St.  Germain  Pears  grown  by  a  neighbour  hen;, 
without  the  least  extra  care,  are  so  excellent,  that  he  may 
fair*y  set  them  against  any  one  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Winter 
fruit. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  candidly  admit  that  there  has  been  lor 
son.e  time  a  failure  of  many  sorts  of  pear  and  apple  in  certain 
nrts  of  tlie  country.    All  along  thu  sou-const  where  the  snii  u 
Ught,  and  Jms  been  exhausted j  by  long  cidiivaliony  of  Hme,  potash, 
und  phasphateSf  tlio  inorganic  elements  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  proauction  of  fme  pears,  many  varieties  that  once  flourished 
well,  arc  now  feeble,  and  the  fruit  is  often  bligiited.* 
The  apparent  decline  in  these  districts  is  owing  to  the  lightness 

'  Tlis  symptpms  of  tlit  dedlss  ar  dccaj  In  ^he  pesr  iia  cUiQy  Ibftst 
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cf  tliesoil,  which  m  this  climate,  under  oat  not  mm  (aft  We  liaTt 

alrea(!y  remarked),  luys  the  foundation  of  more  than  half  the 
diseases  of  fruit-trees — because,  afler'a  few  ^ears,  tlie  necessai  > 
i^ustenance  is  exhausted  by  the  roots  of  a  bearing  tree,  and 
cvi  ry  one  knows  how  rarely  it  is  re-supplted  in  :his  country. 
We  can  from  out  own  observation  on  the  edectF  of  soil,  take  a 
map  and  nr)ark  out  the  sandy  district  on  the  whole  sea-boanl, 
tt  ljL're  certain  sorts  of  pears  no  longer  bear  good  fruit ;  whilo 
witiun  a  few  miles,  on  stroiig  deep  loams,  the  frutt  »  fair  and 
i)t  aiitiful— -the  tfees  healthy  and  luxuriant. 

Nothing  is  more  convincing,  on  tliis  point,  than  to  compare  the 
igour  and  productiveness  of  the  old  pears,  at  die  prospnt  ut) 
icnT,  ill  thp  new  soils  of  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  aboundinrr.  r^oi 
.  ¥:rv\y  witii  vcfjetable  matler,  but  with  the  necpssarv  i?}nr:ifuiic 
vu^i,  with  the  sam^^  sorts  grown  along  the  soa-board,  in  light  soil?, 
N-nere  the  latter  elements  are  no  longer  present  in  sunicieut 
I  junit-'nce.    In  the  former  localities,  it  is  as  common  to  see  trees 
I,  me  old  varieties  bearing  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  of  unbh-- 
r.isnca  rru\t  annually,  as  it  is  in  the  latter  to  see  them  bearing 
ouly  croDs  ot  blighted  pears. 

Recent  exoeriments  have  proved,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  brins; 
healthy  treey  or  the  old  varieties  from  the  interior  to  the  sea-board 
to  insure,  m  ihe  latter  localities,  fair  and  excellent  crops.  But, 
oo^the  other  lna»a,  the  complete  renovation  of  blighted  trees,  in 
light  and  exliau^terr  soils,,  by  the  plentiful  use  of  wood-ashes, 
boae  dust,  lime,  and  olacksmith  cinders,  along  with  common  ma- 
nure, shows  us  aisiinvmy  that  it  is  not  the  age  of  these  vaneties 
of  iVuit  which  causes  ihetr  apparent  decline,  but  a  want  of  that 
foot)  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  healthy  fruit 

Ijtit  there  is  another  snterestmg  point  in  this  investigation. 
Do  the  newly  originated  s^its  really  maintain  in  the  un^ivour- 
able  districts  the  appearancf)  n$  perfect  health!  Are  the  new 
pears  uniformly  healthy  where  tno  old  ones  are  always  feeble  ? 

Ui-doLbtedly  this  question  must  PC  answered  in  the  negative. 
Some  oi  ihe  latest  Flemish  pears  uu^&dy  exhibit  symptoms  of 
decay  oi  imd  health  in  these  distncta.  Even  Mr.  Kenrick,  with 

The  tree,  apparently  healthy  in  the  sprint.^  blossoms,  and  sets  a  crop  of 
fruit  Towai'lj  vaiJsuminer  it»  leaves  are  disfigured  with  dark  or  black 
vpoti,  and  except  a  few  at  the  endu,  fall  from  the  branches.  The  fruit  Is 
covered  with  black  snecks,  often  ceases  grow  ing  when  at  half  it»  size,  and 
ill  the  worst  cases  the  skin  becomes  hart!,  cracks,  and  the  fruit  is  entirely 
worthless.  This  rusty  and  diseased  state  of  the  akin,  is  caused  by  the  at- 
tack of  a  tninitte  apecie^i  of  fungi  (.Uredc,  Pueeima,  etc.),  which  ftirtca 
spoDt  or  arc  genemled  in  vegetable  sarfaces  in  a  languid  atate  of  beatth 
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all  his  enthuHiasm  for  the  new  sorts,  is  obligcil  to  make  the 
IbUt-^wir*^  adiiiitiaion  reppc  cting  the  Beuri'6  Diel  prar,  the  moat 
vi^urou<;  and  hardy  here  of  all,  ''1  regret  to  add  that  near  Bo^ 
ton  this  noble  fruit  is  liable  to  crack  badly."  We  prcdi'd 
tha  irLiiy  of  the  Flemish  pears  originated  by  \'  an  Mons  wUl 
become  feeble,  and  the  fruit  liable  to  cracit,  in  the  neigh^>our* 
bofKl  of  Boston,  in  a  much  less  time  than  did  the  old  varieties. 

And  this  leads  us  to  remark  here,  that  the  hardness  of  any 
vAru  ty  depends  greatly  upon  the  circumstances  of  its  origin. 
When  a  new  variety  springs  up  accidentally  from  a  h(  altliy 
Sffied  in  a  seml-natural  manner,  like  the  Seckel,  the  Dix,  and 
other  native  sorts,  it  will  usually  prove  the  hardiest.  It  is»  as  it 
were,  an  effort  of  nature  to  produce  a  new  individual  out  of  the 
materials,  in  a  progressive  state,  which  garden  culture  has  af 
fordf'd.  Cross-bred  seedlings — one  parent  being  of  a  hard;p 
nature,  and  both  healt!iy — such  as  Knight's  own  seedlings,  the 
Monarch  an^l  Dunin  jre  Pears — are  next  in  hardiness,  tastly, 
we  rank  vari(  tirs  n  arp(J  hy  Van  Mons'  method — tliat  ot  con- 
linually  repeated  reproductions.  This,  as  Van  Mons  distinctly 
states,  is  an  cnjeebling  process — without  any  coniperisating  ele- 
riieiit  of  vigour.  Hence  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
seedlings  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  generation,  as  are  some  of  his 
varietit'Sj  must  in  their  origin  he  of  feeble  habit.  Van  Mons 
himself  was  fully  aware  of  ihis,  and  ilu  lefore  resorted  to  graft- 
ing hy  copulation'* — in  fact,  root  grafting — well  knowing  that 
on  common  stocks  these  new  varieties  would  in  light  soils  soon 
become  feeble  and  decayed.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  add  that 
hence  we  consider  the  Belgian  mode  of  producing  new  varieties 
greatly  inferior  to  the  English  one — since  it  gives  us  varktiea 
often  impaired  in  health  in  their  very  origin. 

If  any  further  proof  of  this  is  desired,  we  think  it  is  easily  ibum  • 
tiy  comparing  the  robust  vigour  and  longevity  of  many  native  pear 
trees,  to  be  found  in  the  United  States^^me  of  them  80  or  100 
years  old,  and  still  producing  large  crops  of  fruit — ^with  the  deli* 
cate  trees  of  several  new  varietie.s  now  in  our  gardens,  from 
Europe.  These  varieties  are  delicate  not  only  with  respect  to 
their  constitutional  vigour,  but  they  are  also  more  susceptible  to 
injury  from  tlie  severity  of  our  winter's  cold  and  summer's 
sun. 

There  are  great  advantages,  undoubtedly,  for  soils  nntu rally 
unf  ivourable,  and  for  small  gardens,  in  grafting  tlie  pear  upon 
quince  stocks  ;  yet,  as  it  diminishns  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  it  i<  not 
impossible  that  continued  propagation  from  dwarf  trees  may  some, 
what  lessen  the  vitrd  powers  and  the  longevity  of  a  rriven  variety. 

The  decay  of  varieties  of  the  Apricot,  or  Peach,  much 
shorter  lived  trees  by  nature,  we  seldom  or  never  hear  of.  Vari- 
eties of  both  are  now  in  cultivation,  and  in  the  most  perfect 
vigour  of  :iOC  vears'  duration.    This,  probably,  is  owing  to  the 
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more  natural  treatment  these  trees  receiTeggeaeTftllT.  Vib 

rietips  of  the  vine  are  said  never  to  degeuerate.  and  this  is 
lierliaps  owhig  to  their  having  very  rarely  been  propagated  bj 
grafting.* 

%  We  are  not  without  remedy  for  varieties  that  have  partially 
decayed  in  a  certain  district.  If  the  trees  have  once  been  pro^ 
ductive  of  excellent  fruit,  and  are  still  in  a  sound  oonditioBy 
though  enfeebled,  a  thorough  rei\ewal  of  tlieir  powers  will 
again  r«:stprr  thcni  to  health.  To  eflect  this,  the  soil  nlx)Ut  th€ 
roots  should  be  rcplacrd  !)y  nrw.  mrichrd  by  manure  or  prrrl- 
compost,  arid  mixtd  \vi:h  the  niuicrai  substaners  named  in  tiie 
pr.  ce  ding  p;ig<'.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  niid  large  branches 
sIh  uld  be  well  f-crnped,  and,  as  wtll  as  all  the  limbs,  thorouohly 
wasli' d  with  soft  soap.  The  head  should  be  moderately  pruned. 
And  firjally  tli^'  tree  sl.ould  be  suffered  to  brar  no  fruit  lor  the  tuo 
following  a.suns.  After  this  it  will  generally  bear  excellent 
fruit  for  revr ral  years  .igain.f 

In  making  plantations  of  fuie  old  varieties,  in  districts  where 
the  stock  has  become  feeble,  something  may  be  gained  by  procur- 
ing  grafts  or  trees  from  more  favourable  localities,  where  the  fruit 
IS  still  as  fair  as  ever — and  care  should  be  exercised  in  eelectiiig 
only  the  heahhicst  grafts  or  trees.  Nurserymen  in  un&vouia- 
ble  districts  should  endeavour  to  propagate  only  from  trees  of 
healthy  character,  and  if  tiiose  in  their  own  variety  are 
diseased,  they  should  spare  no  pains  tj  bring  into  their  nurse* 
rics  and  propagate  only  such  as  they  feel  confident  are  healthy 
and  souna.  On  them,  next  lo  the  soil,  depends  very  considerably 
the  vigour  or  debility  of  the  stock  of  any  given  variety  in  the 
oountry  around  them. 

In  Mr.  Knight's  original  essay  on  the  decay  of  varieties^  he 
clearly  stated  a  circumstance  that  most  strongly  proves  what 
we  have  here  endeavoured  to  show — ^viz :  that  the  local  decline 

*  We  do  not  deny  that  in  any  given  soil  there  is  a  period  at  which  a  va* 

riety  of  tree  or  plant  exhibits  rriDst  vii^'nnr,  and  after  having  grown  there 
awhile  it  ceases  to  have  its  former  luxuriance  The  same  is  true  of  wheat 
or  potitoes,  and  accordingly,  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  "changing  their 
seed."  The  nutriment  for  a  given  variety  is  after  a  time  exhausted  from 
the  soil,  and  unless  it  is  again  supplied  the  tree  must  decline.  In  light  milt 
this  speedily  happens.  In  strong,  clayey  or  rocky  soils,  the  natur  d  ttecom- 
positio  1  uf  which  affords  a  continual  store  of  lime,  potash,  etc.,  the  neces- 
eary  supply  of  inor|c&nic  food  ia  maintained*  and  the  variety  continues 
healthy  and  productive. 

T  It  IS  not  uncomiiion  to  hear  it  said  that  the  Newtown  pippin — that  finest 
of  all  apples — is  degeueratinj;  rapidly.  The  solution  of  this  is  easy.  More 
than  any  other  apple  does  this  one  need  lime,  and  high  culture.  In  proof, 
vre  may  state  that  never  have  there  been  finer  Newtown  pippins  raised,  or 
in  sn  large  qu  jntiti*^*'.  as  at  the  present  moment  on  the  Hud-^ori  River  Die 
gentleman's  orchaids  supply  hundreds,  we  may  say  thousands  ot  barrcU  to 
Ihe  London  marketa  of  the  faireet,  largest,  and  highest  flavoured  fruit  wa 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  or  tasting.  If  any  one  will  turn  to  paM 
fS2,he  will  speedily  see  «%  this  variety  nas  not  fallen  into  decsy  si  m 
Lam  farm. 
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of  a  variety  is  mainly  owing  to  negiect,  and  to  sraftineoabad 
«lock.  We  allude  to  the  faet  repeatedly  verified,  that  healthy 
young  shoots  ttcken  from  the  roots  of  an  old  variety  in  apparent 
declinot  produce  trees  which  are  vigorous  and  healthy.  "  The 
decay,"  says  he,  "of  the  powers  of  life  in  the  roots  of  seedlinpt 
trees  is  exceeding  slow,  comparatively  with  that  in  the  branches. 
Scions  (or  shoots)  obtained  from  the  roots  of  pear  trees  two  hun- 
dred years  old,  atford  grafts  which  grow  with  great  vigour,  and 
which  are  often  covered  with  thorns  like  young  seedling  stocks  ; 
whilst  other  grafts  taken  at  the  same  time  from  the  extremities 
of  the  brandies  of  such  trees  present  a  totally  different  charac- 
ter, and  a  very  slow  and  unhealthy  growth.  I  do  not  conceive 
that  such  shoots  possess  all  the  powers  of  a  young  seedling, 
but  liiey  certainly  possess  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  such 
powers.'* 

This  is  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  going  back  to  the  roots,  the 
j>orlion  of  the  tree  least  exhausted,  for  the  renewal  of  the  health 
of  a  variety  when  tho  branches  of  the  tree  have  been  exhaust- 
ed by  overbearing,  etc.  It  is  a  simple  and  easy  mode  of  in. 
crensiiijr  the  vifzour  of  a  sort  of  delicate  habit,  to  take  iiciouJi 
from  young  root  suckers  for  grafting  anew.  This  can  of  course 
only  be  done  with  trees  that  grow  on  their  own  roots— or  have 
not  been  grafted.  And  we  suggest  it  as  worth  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  gardening  to  graft  feeble  sorts  on  ]}ieces 
of  mots,  with  a  view  to  establishing  them  finally  on  their  own 
roots;  or  to  raise  them  from  laperSt  a  more  simple  mode  of  at- 
tatning  the  object. 

Mr.  Knight's  idea  that  old  varieties  first  decay  in  the  north, 
while  they  yet  remain  comparatively  good  in  warmer  and  more 
southern  districts,  is  by  no  means  borne  out  by  the  existing  facts 
in  America.  On  the  contrary  the  decline  here,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  is  almost  entirely  along  the  sea-board,  and  to  the 
Houthward.  In  the  interior,  and  to  the  north,  the  same  sorts 
are  universally  fair  and  excellent,  except  in  cases  where  a  dis- 
eased  stock  has  been  obtained  from  the  sea-board,  and  has  not 
recovered  its  health  by  removal.  The  whole  middle  and  west- 
em  sections  of  the  country  abound,  more  or  less,  witli  the  finest 
pears,  of  sorts  that  are  in  a  state  of  decline  on  Long  island, 
in  portions  of  New  Jprs'--y,or  near  Boston.  But  tJie  injiuence  of 
the  soiL  so  far  as  our  own  observations  extend,  is,  after  a  certain 
time,  alwavs  tlio  same.  h\  this  light  soil  the  pear  and  the 
npplc  soon  become  feeblo,  Ix^cause  tlie  sustenance  alforded  by 
it  is,  after  a  tinje,  insufficient  to  kf  •  p  the  tree  in  a  continual 
healthy,  bearini^  state.  The  nif  isiiire  alTurded  by  it  is  not  great 
enough  to  answer  the  (iemafhi  made  \i^n  the  leaves  by  our 
hot  sunirner  sun.  Unless  this  is  remedied  byskiliul  culture, 
tliCiQ  fruits  must,  more  speedily  fail  in  health  in  such  districtib 
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wLno  in  nuirc  favourable  ones  tliey  will  remain  as  aoaud  tm 

healthy  ns  rvc  r. 

From  ihrse  remarks,  it  will  be  pcicrivt  d  how  impnrfpii!  if  is 
in  all  exhausted  soils  to  suj  j  ly  the  accessary J'cod  to  varieties  thai 
have  "  IK  ocl  "  from  the  want  of  it,  and  how  unwise  we  brlieve 
it  to  be  to  reject  sueli  incomparable  fruits  as. the  Newtown  pippi.M, 
niid  tlie  Doyenne  pear,  because  in  ccrtan  heal  dis/n'cts,  from 
causes  easily  explained,  they  have  become  ftcble  and  diseased. 

Note. — To  prei^e^f  mice  or  rahhils  from  girdling  trers. — 
Great  injury  is  done  to  yuin'^;  oieii.irds  in  some  disli-ict?;  by 
the  meadow  mouse.  This  little  animal  always  works  under 
cover,  and  therefore  does  its  mischief  in  winter  when  the  snow 
lies  deeply  upon  the  ground.  A  common  and  effectual  mcde 
of  deterring  it  is  that  of  treading  down  the  snow  firmly  about 
the  stem  directly  after  every  fall  of  snow.  But  this  is  a  very 
troublesome  affUir. 

The  following  mixture  will  be  found  to  be  an  efiectual  prevcn* 
tion.  Take  one  spadeful  of  hot  slaked  lime,  one  do.  of  clean 
cows-dung,  half  do.  of  soot,  one  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
mix  the  whole  together  with  the  addition  of  sufficient  water  to 
bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  paint  the  trunks  of  the  trees  sufficiently  high  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  tliese  vermin.  Experience  hns  proved  that  it  docs 
no  injury  to  the  tree.  A  dry  day  should  be  chosen  for  its  applt* 
cation. 

Eijplish  nursorymcn  are  in  tlie  habit  of  prntretirj!;  nursrrirs  of 
gma/J  trees  from  the  ;ittj'.eks  of  rallits,  simply  by  distributing 
through  the  squares  of  tlie  nursery  coarse  matches  made  ly  dip- 
ping bunches  of  mgs,  or  bits  of  tow,  in  melted  sulphur,  end  fast. 
eniii«T  these  in  split  stakes  a  e()U|»le  of  feet  high.  The  latter  nre 
?ti!("k  into  the  irroiind,  amon^  the  trees,  at  from  12  to  20  fed 
apart,  and  are  said  completely  to  answer  the  purpose. 

NoTB.— IFotA  /tr  ike  trunks  and  branches  of  fruit  trees.— 
The  best  wash  lor  the  stems  and  branches  of  fruit  trees  is 
made  by  dissolving  two  pounds  of  potash  in  two  gallons  of 
water.  This  is  applied  with  a  brush  at  any  season,  but,  per. 
baps,  with  most  effect  in  the  spring.  One,  or^  at  most,  two  ap. 
plications  will  rid  the  stem  of  trees  of  the  bark  louse,  aod 
render  it  smooth  and  glossy.  It  is  far  more  efficacious  than 
whitewash,  as  a  preservative  against  tne  attacks  of  insects,  wliile 
it  piorootes  the  growth  of  the  tree,  apd  adds  to  the  natural  lively 
colour  of  the  bark. 

The  wash  of  soft  soap  is  also  a  very  good  one  for  many  pur. 
poses.  Thouj^h  not  equal  for  general  pur|)oses  to  the  potash 
wash,  it  is  better  for  old  trunks  wiib  thick  and  rigid  bark. 
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as  a  portion  of  it  /emains  upon  the  surface  of  the  bark  for 
some  tiuK!,  and  with  the  actioti  of  every  rain  is  dissolvej,  and 
thus  peoetrates  into  all  the  crevices  where  insects  may  be 
lodged,  destroying  them,  and  softening  the  bark  itself. 

NoTB.— JT^pjf  to  French  standard  names  of  FruU* — ^To  meet 
iUe  wtints  of  some  of  our  fanning  friends,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  who  are  zealous  collectors  of  fruit,  hot  at  the 
same  time  are  more  familiar  with  plough-handles  than  with 
the  sound  of  Monsieur  Crapaud's  polite  vernacular,  we  have 
prepared  the  following  little  key  to  the  pronunciation  of  such 
•French  names  as  are  necessarily  retained  among  the  standard 
varieties. 

So  long  as  these  sorts  must  retain  their  foreign  names,  it  is 

very  desirable  that  they  should  be  correctly  pronounced.  To  give 
to  these  French  terms  wliat  appears  to  merely  English  readers 
the  proper  sound  is  often  as  far  as  possible  troni  the  true  pro- 
nunciation. A  skilful  Hibernian  gardener  puzzled  liii  em- 
pioyer,  a  friend  of  ours,  durinj^  the  whole  month  of  September 
with  some  pears  that  he  persisted  in  calling  the  "Lucy  Bony,'* 
until  after  a  careful  comparison  of  notes,  the  latter  found  be 
meant  the  Louise  Bonne. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  following,  eschewed  all  letteri 
with  signs,  and  given,  as  nearly  as  types  alone  will  peruiil  ua, 
the  exact  proimiiciation  of  the  French  names. 
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A»n«S 

Court  Pendii  Plat— Coor  Pahn  du  Plah* 
Drap  d'Or— Drab  dor. 

FenoTiillet  Gris— Pen-nool-yai  Graa. 

Male  Carle. — Mai  Carl. 

Pomme  de  Neige. — Pum  de  Naije. 

Reinette  Blanche  d'Eapagne.— Ren-ett-Blanah  dfElp^k 

ReinattB  Tnomphuite.-^EteB-ett  TM-ome-luit 

Apaicora. 

Albergier.— A  T  b  n  re  -  j  e  -  al. 
ttiaiifoii.— Bie-abQ'folm 
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BeUe  do  Choii r.— Bel  de  Shwoi-aey. 
Belle  Magnifi  t'le.^Bel  Man-gne'feek. 

B  i  gar  reau . — Be  -    r  -  r  o . 

Bigarreau  Rou;;e. — Be-gar-ro  Rooje. 

Biicarrpau  Couleur  de  Cnair.— Be-gar-ro  Coo-linr  de  Skiir 

Bigarreau  Gros  Cceiiret.— Be-gar-ro  Gro  Keor'ai. 

Bi?arrenu  TarJtfde  Hildesheim. — Bc-gar-ro  Tar*deef  de  HlldlnhwiL 

Gros  Bigarreau  Rouge.^ — Gro  Be-f^ar-ro  Rooje 

Griotte  d'Kspagne.-— Gre-ote  Des-pan. 

ORAPSe. 

Chasnelas  Mus'^ue. — Shah-slah  Meus-kay 

Chas!ielat»  de  Pontauoebleau,— Shab-eUh  do  Foii9-taiie-bl» 

Ciotaf.  — Se-o-tah 

Lenuir.'LuU'War. 

WXCTAllIirSt. 

Brngnon  Violet  M-ts  ]ue. — Brnne-3'nn  Ve-o-lay  Meilfr'kv* 
Hrugnon  Musjue. — hrune-yon  Meus-kay. 
D'An<jcleterre. — Dahn-glet-are. 
Due  du  Tellier.— Deuk  du  Tel-yaj. 

PEACKE8. 

Abrlcotee. — Ab-  re-co-tav. 

h  Ale  de  V  itry.— Bell  de*  Ve-tree.  ^ 

Gr.  sse  Mignoniie. — Groce  Mene-yon. 
Made  leine  d3  Cuursnn. — Mad-lane  de  Coor-eon. 
Paviti  de  Pompone. — Pali-vee  de  Pom*pone. 
Pourpr^e  Hitive.^Poor-pray  Hat^eve. 

Sanguinole  a  Chair  Bdht'Tente.^alin-gwe>nole  ah  Shair  Ad>luj«lMl 

PEAES. 

Amire  Joannet— Am-e-ray  Jo>ahtt-nay. 

Ananas. — An-aii-ah. 
Ananas  d'  Etc.— An-an-ah  Da-tay* 
An:;li»terre. — Ahn-glct-are. 
Bcurre.— Bur-ray, 

RcIK'  de  I^ruxelles  — Bcl-de  Brooe-eU. 

Belle  et  Bonne  — Bcl-a-Bun. 

Belle  Lucrative. — Bel-lu-crah-teve. 

Bettrr6  de  Capiuniont.~Bur-ray  de  Cap-o^moluL  ^ 

Beiirre  d'Amalis. — Bur-ray  Dah-niab-lec. 

Rcurre  (Iris  d'Hiver  Nouvcau. — Bur'fay  Gree  Dee-vair  Noo-fo. 

Beurre  Diel  — Bur-ray  De-elL 

Beurre  Bronz^e. — Bur-ray  Brone-zay. 

Buzi  d'Mcri.— Ba-zee  Daree. 

Ikv.i  V.u  t. — Baice  Vah-ai. 

Beurre  Crapaud. — Bur-ray  Crab-po. 

Bezi  de  Monti:<ny.— Bay-zee  de  Mon-teen-gnee. 

Bon  Chretien  l  ondante.— Bone  Cray-t  t-an  Fone-doiilBw 

Boucquia. — Boi»-kiah. 

CAlebasse  Gr03.se. — Cal-baes  Groce, 

Capucin.— Cap-  u-san. 

CiiauinoDtel  trie  Groi.«^ho-nione*tell  tngr  Gw. 
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ComptK  <le  Lamy.— Cotitc  de  Lali-me. 

Colmar  Epine.— Colo-mar  A-pectt. 

Crass\nne!— Cras-8!ihn. 

(Juisse  Madame.— Kuees  Mah-dam. 

D' Amour.— Dam-oor. 

De  Louvain.--Dul-oo-van 

Delices  d'Hardenpont.— Du  -lece  Dar-dahn  pone. 
Dovenne  d*Ete.-Dwoy-on-nay  Day-tay.  - 
Dovenne  Panach*.— Dwoy-on-nay  Pan-ah-Shiy. 
Dumortier  —  Du-mor-te-ay . 

Duches<^e  d' An2;oulerae.— Du-shc3s  Dong-goo-laiBf . 
Duchesse  d' Orleans.— Du-shess  Dor-U^-on. 
Enfant  Prodige.— On-font  Pro-deeje. 
Epine  d»Et*.— A-peen  day-tay. 
Figue  de  Naples.— Fee=c  de  Nah-pl. 
Fondanta  d'Automne.— Fone-donte  do-tonn. 
Forme  de  Dclicea  —Form  de  Day-lece. 
ForcUe.— Fo-rel. 

Fondante  du  Bois  — Fone^ontdu  Bwm. 

Fortunee  — For-tu-nay. 

Pranc  Real  d'Hiver.— Fronk  Ray-ahl  Dee-rair. 
Glout  iMorceau.— Gloo  Mor«M. 
H4rtcart.— Hay-fe-car. 

Jalousie.— J al-oo-'zee.  ^   a  w>„  j-^ 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vende«.^al-oo-zee  de  Fone-teft-ii  VOC««lf. 

Uon  le  Clerc— Lay-on  le  Clair. 
Limon.— Lee-inohn. 

f.  lise  Bonne.— Loo-eze  Bun. 

Madeleine,  or  Citron  des  Carraea.— Mad-lane,  or  Cee-trone  daj  Cam 
Marie  Louise.— Mah-re  Loo-eze. 
Michaux.— Me-aho,  .    ,  «  ^ 

Passans  de  Portugal.— Pah-wha  de  Por-tu-gal. 

Pailleau  — P;ihl-vo. 

Paradise  d'Automne  — Par-ah-deze  do-tonn. 
Passe  Colmar.— Paae  Col-mar. 
Quilletette.— Keel-tet. 
Rcine  Caroline.— Rane  Car-o-lene 
Reine  des  Poirea.— Rane  day  Pwore. 
Rousselet  H&tif.— Rooe-lay  Uat*eef. 
Sanspeau.— Saho-po 

Sieulle.— Se-uU.  ,  , 

Sucre  dp  Hoyerswardi  — Seu-cray  de  Hoyerawonla. 
Surpasse  Virgalieu.— Seur-pa«  Vere-gal-yil. 

St.  Germain.— Sail  JMwmtn* 
Svlvange.— Seel-vonje. 
Vallce  Franrhe  — Vol-lay  Fronao. 
Verte  Longue.-Vairt  Lon£h.  , 
Verte  Longue  Panachoe.— VaiitLongn  Fia*aii4Hf» 
Virgouleuae.— Vere-goo-leoi. 
"  Wilheliiiine.— WU-eUmeen. 

Abncotes  Rouge.— Ab-re-co-tay  Rooje. 
Oiapi^  Rouge.— De-ah-piay  Rooje. 
Drap  dOr.— Drah-dor. 
Jaune  Hative.— Jaun  Hat-eve. 
M  irabelle.— Me-rah-bell. 
Precoce  de  Toura.— Pray-coee 
prune  Suis.se.— Prune  Su-ece. 
Rovale  Hltive.— Rwoy-al  Uat-cf% 
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Amande  Commune  

,ima  u  iJic  r  Com  m  un  

^imandier  a  petit  fruit  

Jimandier  a  ^ro8  fruit  

Amandier  a  gros  fruit  dur. . . 

Jlmaii'lUr  a  coque  tendre  

Amandier  de*  dames  

Amande  Prinresse  

Amande  Su/tane  

Amundier  Sultane  

Amande  Piatache  

Amandier  Pistaehe  

Amandier  Pichtr  

Bitt«r  Almond  

Common  Almond  

Cotnmon  Siveet  

Douje  d  coque  tendre  

DwiirC  Doiibkil:  lowering  AJ- 
mond  

Long  Hard-Sliell  Almond  

Ladies*  Thin  Shell  

Large  Double-Flowering  Al- 
mond  

Pistachia  Sweet  Almpnd  

Peach  Almond  

Pichtr   

Peach  Almond  

Suft-Shell  Sweet  Almond  

Sultan  d  eoqtie  tendre  

Sultana  Sweet  Almond  

Sultan  ;  
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Alexander « 
Alfritfton . . 
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American  Mammoth   1 10 

American  JSTewt^wn  Pippin, .  US 

Amber  Crab   Ul 

American  Summer  Pearmain..  ID 

Amtrican  Rtd  Juneating   Ill 

American  Pippin   i*S. 

Aporta   32 

Arbroath  Pippin   2a 

Aurore   12^ 

Autumn  Pcarmain   sO 

Autmnn  Seek-no-further   liii 

Baltivvre   LUl 

Balg  me  Pippin   1 1'3 

BayJ  ndbvry  Golden  Pippin . .  1 12 

Bay  Apple   11 

Bnl(i,vin   US 

Belle-Ffeur   113 

Belle-Fleur  Bavge   IM 

Bedlord^liire  Foundling   ISH 

Benotii   iii 

Beantv  of  Kent   81 

Beauty  of  the  West   fel 

BelPs  Scarlet  Pearmain   m 

Btll-Fhwtr   IOC 

Black  Detroit   100 

Black  Apple   106 

Blenheim  Pippin   SI 

Blenheim  Orange   hi 

\\Uc\i  Apple   9i: 

Black  American   211 

Bostoft  or  Roxbury  Russet. ...  Ui^ 

Bcrovitsky   ID 

Bonne  da  Mai.   71 

Bough  •   lA 

Borsdorffer  

Borsdorff,   02 

Brabant  Belle  Fleur   1112 

Brandy  Apple   Ill 

Bread  and  Cheese  Apple* ....  &2 
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Burlinf^tan  Greening  

Catshea(l  

Catshead  Beaujiu   

Cathead  Greening  

Caloillt  Blanche  trHiver  

CaJoille  Rouge  d'Hiver  

Caloiile  Rouge   

Capendu  

Cayuga  Red  Streak  

Canada  Reinette  

Canadian  Reinette  

Campfield  

Carthouse  

Catline  

Chandler  

Char  I  en  Jipple  «  

Chalnwr\^  Large  

Cl  ivf^dte  Peannain  

Cupmanthorpe  Crab  

Cornish  Gillirtower  

Cornish  July-flower  

Cos  ur  Caas  

Court  Pendu  Gris  

Court  Pendu  Plat  

Court  Pendu  

Court  Ptndu  Plat  Rougeatre. 

Court  Pendu  Extra  

Court  Pt  ndu  Rond  Groa  

Court  Ptndu  Rose  

Court  Rendu  Musqui  

Coriander  Rose  

Court  of  Wick  

Court  of  fViek  Pippin  

Court  de  Wick  

Court  Pendu  Dor(  

CobbttVs  Fail  Pippin  

Cooper's  Russeting  

Cole  

Cornish  Aromatic  

Crinbenry  Pippin  

Crimson  Pippin  

Cumherland  Spice  

Dainty  Jipple  

Uanver's  Winter  Sweet  

De  St.  Julian  

Detroit  

Detroit  

De  Bretagne  

Z>'  Espagne  

Devo'ishire  Quarrendcn  

De  Witt  

Ooct*^-  

k}niiite  

Wntoa  Pippin  

wnton  Golden  Pippin  

ifOr  
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Duchess  of  Oldenburgh   b2 

Dued\.irsel   T^O 

Dutch  Codlin   83 

Dutch  Mignonne   IQ1 

Dyer    S3 

Early  Summer  Peamiain  ....  213 

Early  Summer  Pippin   71 

Early  Harvest   12 

Early  French  Reinette   12 

Early  Red  Margaret   13 

Early  Red  Juneating  ; .  13 

Early  Strawberry  Apple   13 

Early  Crofton   lA 

Early  Sweet  Bough   li 

Easter  Pippin   109 

Edmonton^s  Jiromutic  Pippin.  83 

Edler  Winter  Borsdoffer   03 

Eighteen  Ounce  .^pple   LIQ 

Elizabeth   123 

Elton  Pippin   82 

Embroidered  Pippin   10[» 

Emperor  Jllexander   70 

English  Codlin   lil 

English  Golden  Pippin   112 

Ejiglish  A^onpareil   12Q 

English  Pippin   1  •■>'.) 

Engiiyh  Russet   132 

English  GcMen  Russet   132 

Epse's  Sweet  .108 

Esopus  Spitzenburgh   13S 

Eve  Jipple   13 

Fall  Pippin   I3a 

Fall  Harvey   84 

Fall  Pippin   84 

Famcuse   Ql 

Fallavvater  V   m9 

Fenouillet  Gris   110 

Fenouillet  Jaune   mQ 

Fenouillet  Rouge   100 

Flower  of  Kent   83 

Flint  Russet   03 

Flushing  Spitzenburgh   139 

Forest  Styre   lift 

Formosa  Pippin   131 

Fox  Whelp   Mfi 

/Vy'a  Pippin   HiS 

French  Pippin   121 

French  Crab   IM 

Franklin's  Golden  Pippin   83 

FYank  Rambour   &4 

Gamon's  Jipple   105 

Ganet  Pippin   iMi 

Gates  Apple   142 

Gilpin   144 

Gloria  Mundi   HQ 

Glazcnwood  Gloria  JHundi, .  HQ 

Glace  de  Zelande. .  . .".   13 

Giory  of  York   131 

Golden  Drop   m> 
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Crolden  Ball ....    ILL 

Golden  Harvey   Ill 

Golden  Pippin   112 

GoKlen  Reinette   12ii 

Golden  Russtt   121 

Golden  Sweet   SA 

Gray  Jpple . . . .  •   12i 

Green  Bell-Jlower   1111 

Green  JVewti/wn  Pippin  Hi 

Green  IV inter  Pippin   1  IS 

Grwtf   121 

Grost  Reinefte  tTAngleterre. .  12ii 

Gregson  Apple   &2 

Graze  nstein.,   BIi 

Grave  Slije  

Grand  Sachem   8Q 

Grindstone   OS 

Grosser  Casselar  Reinette,,,  1U7 

Grune  Reinette   USl 

Hartford  Sweeting   \M 

Harrison   145 

iiagloeCrab,   LL5 

Hawthorden   M 

Hampshire  Yellow   8S 

Hay's  Winter  1A3 

Herefordshire  Golden  Pippin,  112 

Herelbrdshire  Pcarmain  llil 

Hewe's  VirgfiniaCrab  lAh 

Herefordshire  Red  Streak, ...  lAil 

Hinckman   121 

Hoary  Morning   113 

Hollow-cored  Pippin   llLl 

Holland  Pippin  

Hubhardston  Nonsuch   113 

Hunts  jVonpart  il   120 

Hutching' 8  Seedling   1£i 

Irish  Peach  Apple   lA 

Irish  Russet  llii 

Ironstone   lO'J 

Jonathan.   113 

Januarea  •   122 

Jersey  Greening   12H 

Jersey  Sweeting   81 

July  Pippin,   12 

Juneating   23 

Kentish  Fill-basket   LU 

Kedwick  Codlin   SI 

Kenrick's  Autumn    81 

Kerry  Pippin   6S 

ICing  Philip   113 

Kirke'g  Lord  Nelson   Ill 

Kir  he's  Lemon  Pippin   115 

Kirk^s  Golden  Reinette   123 

Kilham  Hill   m 

King  of  Uie  Pippins   SS 

King  George  the  Third   mi 

King   iia 

Knightwiek  Pippin   1£15 

Knight* s  Golden  Pippin   S2 


Knighfs  C  idlin   IB 

Koen  in  g's  Pippelin   113 

Large  Black   106 

Large  Fall  Pippin   L3Q 

Ladies'  Sweeting   1 3d 

Lady  Apple   115 

Large  Red  Siberian  Crab   141 

Large  White  Juneaiing   72 

Large  Yellow  rjou^'h   71 

Large  Yellow  Summer   75 

Le   Grand  Bohemian  BorS' 

dorffer  

Lemon  Pippin   115 

London  Golden  Pippin  112 

Longville's  Kernel   90 

Lord  Gwydr's  J^ewtomn  Pip' 

pin   03 

Loveden's  Pippin   120 

Lyman's  Large  Summer   !Z5 

Lyscom   fili 

Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet   fiS 

Male  Carle   lliS 

Maclean's  Favorite   112 

Margil   1L2 

Margaret,  or  Striped  Jtuieat' 

ing   23 

Margarctha  ,^pfel   23 

Maiden's  Blush   90 

Mela  di  Carlo   ILfi 

Mela  Car  la,,.,   LL£ 

Mena^ire   112 

Megginch  Favorite   12S 

Milton  Golden  Pippin   112 

Minister   116 

Michael  Henry  Pippin   US 

Monstrous  Bell-fiower   IQl 

Monstrous  Pippin   110 

Mouse  Apple   117 

Moose  ,^pple   112 

Muncke's  Pippin   112 

Murphv   118 

JVtw  York  Gloria  Mundi ....  UD 

Newtown  Spitzenburgh   139 

JVew  Scarlet  Aonpareil   12Q 

JSTever-Fail   117 

Newtown  Pippin   US 

Newark  King   121 

Newark  Pippin   121 

JVewark  Sweeting   144 

Nonpareil   120 

Nortnern  Spy   12Q 

A^orfolk  Pippin   123 

Norfolk  Ecaufin   12C 

Nonsuch   01 

JSTotisuch   ai 

Ohio  Favorite   101 

Old  Golden  Pippin   113 

Old  English  Codlin   91 

Oldaker*s  JVVti«   8? 
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Old  NonpareU   120 

Orange  Sweeting  . .  . .    8-1 

Ortley  Jlpple   ]A2 

Ortley  Pippin   Li2 

Original  J^Tonparei*   122 

>8lin   lit 

Osgood's  Favorite   6[ii 

(hoen's  Golden  Beauitf   IS 

Ox  Apple   110 

Oxford  Peach   llfi 

Paternoster  Apf el   1112 

Parmin  Royal     121 

Parmaind'Ett   SO 

Pepin  d:  Or   112 

Petersburgh  Pippin   US 

Pennock's  Red  Winter .    12a 

Pennock   125 

Pearson's  Plate   12fi 

Peck's  Pleasint . .   Lij 

Pennington's  Seedling  .    121 

Peach  Pond  Sweet   Ul 

Pecker   liS 

Petit  Apt  Rouge   Uj 

Philip  Rick   1111 

Phillip's  Reinette   liiii 

Pie  Apple   83 

Pine  Apple  Russet   il3 

Pomme  d'Api  Rouge   LLi 

Pompey   Ill 

Pomme  Grise   121 

Pomme  de  Car  act  re   liJ^ 

Pomme  Royalj.   ^'•i 

Pomme  Rose   115 

Pound  Royal   121 

Pomme  Regelans   I(i2 

Pomme  de  Berlin   liiii 

Pomme  d*  Anis   llli 

Pomme  d*  Or    112 

Pomme  de  Charles   Llii 

Pomme  Finale   1  lii 

Potn  mede  Laak   Wl 

Pound   121 

Pomme  de  Caen   1211 

Portugal   122 

Pomme  de  Neige   ill 

Porter   02 

Princesse  JVoble  Zoete   lilt 

Priestley   12fi 

Priestley's  American   12fi 

Prince's   Harvest^  or  Early 

French  Reinette   22 

Pumpkin  Ru3S3t   ^ 

Pumjikin  Sweet   23 

Putnam  Russet   132 

Queen's  *.  fifl 

ftambo   93 

Rambour  Franc   'JA 

Rambour  ^  Eli  


RamsdelPs    Red  Pumpkin, 

Sweet   133 

Ramsd ell's  Sweeting   133 

Read's  Baker   120 

Red  Belle-Fleur   W2 

Red  Winter  CUville   103 

Red  Calville   \m 

Red  I  etroit   IQfi 

Red  Doctor   ]m 

R3d  or  Black  Gilliflower   131 

Red  Pumpkin  Sweet   131 

Red  Streak   140 

Red  Quarrenden   11 

Red  Juneating   13 

Red  Astrachan   ^ 

Red  Ingestrie   95 

Reinette  blanche  d'Espagne. . .  13Q 

Reinette  Triomphante   13Q 

Reinette  rf'  Angleterre   112 

Reinette  du  Canada  Blanche.  129 
Reinette  Grosse  du  Canada* .  122 
Reinette  du  Canada  d  Cortes,  12D 

Reinette  d'Aix   119 

RHnefte  Doric   107 

Reinette  d  Hollande   fifi 

Reinette  Bdtarde   22 

Reinette  de  Misnie   22 

Rhode  Islmd  Greening   123 

Ribston  Pippin   131 

Rival  Golden  Pippin   lii^ 

Round  Catshead  •  I(i3 

I  Royal  Pearmain   121 

'  Roy  ale  d*  Angleterre   121 

Roxbury  Russeting   133 

Rode  Vi^yn  Appel   11 

Royal  Pearmain   fiQ 

Roman  Stem   131 

Romanite   23 

Ross  Nonpareil   25 

Russian   1£15 

Russet  Golden  Pippin   112 

Russian  Emperor   T9 

Saint  Julian   LUS 

Sam  Rowlings   113 


Sam  YouHiC 


IM 


Sack  Apple   11 

Sapson   11 

Sam's  Crab   20 

Sanguineus   91 

Scudamore's  Crab                . .  LIS 

Scarlet  Perfume   II 

Scarlet  Pearmain    2fi 

Scarlet  Nonpareil   120 

Seek-no-further   23 

Seek-no-further   2fl 

Sheep  JVbse   131 

Siberian  Bitter  Sweet   IAS 

Siberian  Crab   U] 
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Sine-qua-non   lH 

Sops  of  Wine   H 

Smithjldd  Spice   S3 

Spencer  Sweeting   IM 

Sturmer  Pippin   J35 

Stvre   iA& 

Siifre   lili 

Striped  June  a  ting   12 

Stroat   01 

Strait   01 

Stalcubs   Ul 

Surprisu   l2A 

S^uj^JLT  Loaf  Pippin   1^ 

Summer  Rose   Tl 

Summer  Queen   11 

Summer  Golden  Pippin   JJ 

Summer  Pearmain   SQ 

iiU'tuntr  tia^tot  146 

Summet  Pippin   80 

Summer  Rambour    QJ 

Summer  Sweet  Paradise   QB 

Swaar   iM 

Sweet  Russet   03. 

Sweet  Pearmain   121i 

Sweet  Haroest   2i 

Tart  Bough   12 

Tewksbury  Winter  Blush   14Q 

Tolman  Sweeting   \21 

Trovers    m 

Twenty  ounce  Pippin   LILI 

Tftofsky   2a 

Transparent  Pippin  

Transparent  de  Moscovie ....  !1S 

True  Spitzenburgh ,   13S 

Twenty  Ounce   LiU 

Tkcenty  ounce  Apple  lAil 

Vandyne   142 

Wartet's  Golden  Pippin   112 

Victuals  and  Drink   Ill 

Vandevere   Hi 

Victorious  Reinette   I3Q 

Vrai  drap  d^or   11 

Watson's  Dumpling  142 

Whare  Reinette   122 

Watson's  Dumpling   IA2 

Waxen  Apple   L12 

iVhite  Apple   Iii2 

Woolman's  Long   112 

Week's  Pippin   lili 

Wells's  Sweeting  '   \M1 

Westfield  Seek-no-further   Qfi 

White  Bell-Fleur   liil 

White  Bellfluwer   lOl 

White  Detroit   im 

White  Winter  Calvillc   ma 

White  Caloille   ma 

White  Spanish  Reinette   1311 

White  Juneuting  ,..  Ih 

White  A^trachaa   28 


Pa£4 

White  ITawihomdrn.         ...  S3 

Winter  Pearmain   ^ 

Winter  Queen   1 44 

Winter  Queening. . .  •   Hi 

Wine  Apple   U3 

Wine  Sap  U3 

Wine  Sop   LAl 

White  Appte    lU 

Williamri's  Favourite   2fl 

Wollaton  Pippin   1 05 

Woolman'a  Long    I  12 

Winter  Sweet  Pandise   I2A 

Wood's  Huntingdon   WH 

Woolman's  Harvest   H 

Woodstock  Pippin   fil 

Woodstock   S3 

Wormsley  Pippin   fil 

Woodpecker   98 

Wyktr  Pippin.*..   129 

Wygers   L2a 

Yellow   lliS 

Yellow  A'notown  Pippin  LLS 

Yellow  Pippin   121 

Yellow  German  Reinette   129 

Yellow  Sibjri.in  Crab   LLZ 

Yellow  Harvest   22 

Yellow  Belle  Fleur   IDQ 

Yellow  Bell-flower   IQQ 

Young's  Long  Keeping  1D9 


APRICOTS 

Abrieot  Piche   153 

Abricot  Commun   157 

Abrieot  Pricoce   IM 

Abricot  Hatif  Musqu6   153 

Abricot  Hatif   158 

Abricotier   158 

Abricot  hlanc   J5JI 

Abricotier  blanc   152 

Albergier   1.^3 

Alberge   154 

Amande  Aveline   154 

Ananas   154 

Angoumois   154 

Anson^s  Imperial   152 

Blotched  Leaved  Turkey   159 

Black   154 

Blotched  Leaved  Roman   157 

Blenheim   158 

Blanc   159 

Breda   154 

Brussels   155 

Broum  Masculine  153 

Brian^on   159 

L'Alrxandrie   15fi 

De  Hollande   154 

De  St.  Jean   ]M 
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Ve  St.  Jtan  Jtouge   

l>e  J>rancy  

DeJS'ancy.   IM 

De  JSTancy   LSQ 

Double  flovveiing  Apricot  IM 

2>u  Pape   1^ 

Vunmore    105 

Ihrnmore's  Breda  

Lhi  Luxpmbourg  

Early  Orange  

Ear.  y  Masculine   liiS 

Early  White  Masculine   152 

Friiher  Muscateller   LS8 

Gamine  •  

Gros  Pricoce  

Gro'i  d'Alexandrie   155 

GrasFriihe   155 

Grosse  Gennine   152 

Hasselnussmandel   15i 

Hcmskirke  —   155 

HunVs  Moorpark    155 

Large  Early   155 

Large  Turkey   150 

Moorpark   155 

Musch-Musch   15i3 

Abtr   15J 

Oldaker's  Moorpark   155 

Orange   15ii 

Persiqne   IM 

Ptrstan   15fi 

Pe^ch   153 

Piche   153 

Piche  Grosse   153 


PJirsche   153 

Purple   154 

Red  Masculine   158 

Royal   15a 

Roman    153 

Royal  Peach   153 

Royal  Persian  15fi 

Royal  Orange,  r,   15fi 

Royal  George   156 

Shi'plev'8  15S 

Shipley's  Large   158 

Sudloio^s  Moorpark   155 

Temple's   155 

Transparent   153 

Turkey  I5ii 

Violet   151 

Walton  Moorpark   155 

White  Masculine  152 

White  Jpricot   152 

HHiiteJilgitrs   152 

Wurtetnburg,.,.:   153 


SERBERRIES. 


Blick  Sweet  Magellan. 

48* 


IM 


Common  Red   i6fl 

Mahonia   1^ 

Nepal    llii 

Seedless   llil 

Stoneless   Ifil 

Vinetier  Sans  JVoyeau   lill 

CHERRX£2>. 

jf  Courte  Queue  de  Provence..  125 
.Allen's  Sweet  Montmorency. .  123 

Jlllerheiligen  Kirsche  2U0 

American  Amber   151 

Amber  Gean   IfiS 

Ambrer  Heart   133 

Amber  a  petit  fruit   HS 

American  Heart   135 

Amber  or  Imperial   132 

Ambrie  de  Choisy   12Q 

Amurie  k  Gros  Fruit   12Q 

AnselPs  Fine  Black   UiS 

Ang/aise  Tardive   121 

Apple  Cherry   183 

Arden's  Early  White  Heart..  133 

Armstrong's  Bigarreau  181 

Arch  Duke   1S9 

Baumann's  May   liiS 

Belle  de  Rocmont   183 

Belle  de  Rocmont   183 

Belle  de  Choisy   12Q 

Benham's  Fine  Early  Duke. .  121 

Belle  Magnifique  123 

Belle  et  Magnifique  *  123 

Bigarreau  de  Mai   168 

Bigarreau  132 

Bigarreau  Royal   132 

Bigarreau  Gros   132 

Bigarreau  Tardif.   112 

Bigarreau  Blanc   LSil 

Bigarreau  Rou^e  *. . . .  l^il 

Bigarreau  d'Hollande   181 

Bigarreau  Couleur  de  Chair. .. .  L82 
Bigarreav  aGros  fruit  Blanc.  1^ 

Bigarreau  dr  Rocmont   182 

Bigarreau  Lauermann  ISS 

Bigarreau  Gros  Caeuret   IMS 

Bigarreau  Gros  Monstrvt  ux..  153 
Bigarreau  a  Gros  Fruit  Rouge  IS3 
Bigarreau  Tardif  de  Hildcsheim  134 
Bigarreau  Marbrie  de  Hildcs- 
heim   184 

Bigarreau  Blanc  Tardif  de 

Hildcsheim   ISi 

Bigarreau  A''oir   185 

Bigarreau  Gron  A'cir   188 

iiiaarrcautiir  a  Fd  tHes  de 

Tabac  152 

Bigarrtautiera  Grandes  Feu- 


illea 
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Bloodgood's  Amber  

BIooJgoo(fs  Honey   inl 

Bloo  {good's  JWw  Honey   Ldl 

BUck  Heart   Liii 

Black  Caroon   Uiii 

Black  Bussian   1(10 

Black  Ei^le   110 

Black  Circassian   I  Hi 

Black  Tarlarian   llh 

Black  Rtusian   IJZii 

Black  MazzarJ   LU 

Black  Honey   Ill 

Black  Orleans   Ii2 

Bleeding  Heart   Ill 

Black  Bij;arreau   ISj 

Black  Bi^arr^'au  of  Savoy   LRii 

Bowycr'a  Early  Heart   lii 

Bouquet  Amarclle   l'J4 

Bristol  Cherry   Ill 

Bullock's  Heart   Hii 

Butlner's  Yellow   ih^ 

Buttner'a  IVacK'a—Knorpel 

Kirsche   185 

Bnltner's  Gelbe^ Knorpel 

Kirsche   Ifio 

Buchanan's  Early  Duke   liU 

Buttner's  October  Morello   1»J3 

Buttner's    October  Zucker 

Weichsel                    ....  102. 

Busch  Weichsel   lili 

huschel  Kirsche   194 

Caroatiun   1 94 

Cerise  Jmbrie   112 

Cerisier  de  A  d  livre   l&li 

Cerise  Doueette   liiQ 

Cerise  de  la  Palembre   lilii 

Cerise  d  J^uyeau  Tendre   IM 

Cerise  Guigne   lili 

Cerise  JS^yuoelle  eTAngleterre..  IIM 

Cerise  de  Portugal    I2i 

Cerise  a  Bouquet   IQi 

Cerise  a  Trochet   IM 

Cerisier  JVain  a  Fruit  Rond  IM 

Cerisier  JSTain  a  Fruit  Rond. .  liij 
CerUic  J^Tain  a  Fruit  Pricoce  1U5 

Cerise  a  \Jourte  Queue   11)') 

Cerise  du  nord   liil 

Cerisier  k  Jleun  Doubles   2:)r) 

Cerise  de  la  Toussainte  

Cerise  Tardive   2iiii 

Cerisier  Pleurant   2ii!i 

Ctrrise  de  St.  Martin   2 JO 

Cerisier  de  Virginie   2Jl 

China  Bi^arreau   LSI 

Chinese  Hjart    is  I 

Cherry  Du\e     liiO 

Cherry  Duke   hil 

Chevreuse   ULl 

Chinese  Double  Flowering. . . .  2ii0 


Cluster   IM 

Common  English   LZl 

Curone  LZ2 

Couronne   112 

Coroun   112 

Caur  de  Pigeon  ••  l%1 

Coularde   liil 

Commune  a  Troche  t.  

Common  Red   i\i>l 

Commune   i  '.«G 

Common  Red   Il«7 

Common  Sour  Cherry   11<7 

Common  Morellg   1 

Crown   IQl 

Davenport's  Early   112 

Davenport   1 7i 

Davenport* s  Early  Black  ....    1  7-2 

De  Hullande   Lui 

D'Espagne   l  \)l 

Downton   112 

Downer's  Late   1 73 

Downer   l  73 

Downer* s  Late  Red   172^ 

Downintf's  Red  C  heek   ISfi 

Double  Volgers   

Double  French  Cherry  

Double  Flowering  Kentish, .  .  g  ut 
Dredge's  Early  IVhite  Heart,  173 

Dutch  Morello   197 

Dwarf  Double  Flowering   '2ih) 

Early  Black   ifia 

Early  White  Heart   112 

Early  Purple  Guigne   14 

Early  Purple  Griotte   17i 

Early  Duke   191 

Early  May   196 

Early  Richmond   19& 

Elton   ]8rt 

Elkhom   ISS 

Elkhorn  of  Maryland   ISfi 

English  Weichsel   195 

English  Afore  I  lo   l«n 

Ever  Flowering  Curry  20Q 

Flesh' Colored  Bigarreau   IS*2 

Florence  

Flemish  125 

Four  to  the  Pound  1S9 

Fraser's  Black  Tartarian, Ilii 

Fraser's  Black  Heart  HQ 

Fraser^s  Black  Ill) 

Fraser's  Tartarlsche  ITQ 

Fraser's  White  Tartarian....  113. 
Fraser's  White  Transparent.,  m 
FiHUe  Kleine  Runde  Zwerg 

Wtichsel  ifli 

GaiCuitrnys  Heart   LU 

Gtan  Amber  ,,,  IM 

Gobet  a  Courte  Queue  ISii 

Grosse  Schwarze  Herx  Kirsche  16C 
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Grajion   illi 

Grjote  Princesse   1 7«J 

Gmse  JBigarreau  Couitur  de 

Chair.,,   IS2 

Gros  Bigarreau  Blanc   1S2 

Gm  Cmirct  

Gros  Bigarreau  Rouge   I  S3 

Gridley   m 

Grome  Schwarze  KnoorpeL  . ,  ISS 

Griotte  de  Portugal   IS'J 

Griotte  Grosse  A''oir   lUl 

Griutla  d'  K:jpa^ne   liU 


Griotte  Pre  cose  

Grosse  Cerise  Rovge  Pale. . . . 
Gi  iottier  Rouge  Pale  


UM 
llii 

Griotte      ViUenius   iiU 

G  ioltier  a  Bouquet   liU 

Grinttier  Aai/i  Precoce   1  'J 

GronGobet   llKi 

Griotte  Ordinaire  du  A'ard, ..  Liil 

G  linier  a  Fruit  A^oir   liii) 

Giiigne  Grosse  A''uir   liiii 

G  tigne  Rouge  Native   IIA 

Gtiigne  A*oir  Tardive   LhS 

Guignier  a  Feuilles  de  Tabac,  litil 
Guignier  h  Rameaux  Pendans  Q  JO 

Harrison  Heart   IS  ) 

//A.'iof   lAii 

H  refordshire  Black   11:2 

H^efords S ire  Heart   Hi 

Hildesheimer ganz  Spdte  Knor' 

pel  Kirsche,   131 

Hildesheinur     Spdte  Herz 

Kirsche  ■   LSI 

Hildesheim  Bigarreau   ISJ 

Honey  

Hollandisehe  Orosse   llii 

Holland  Biyjarreau   IS  I 

Hainan's  Duke  

Hvde'8  Red  Heart  

Italian  Heart   Hi! 

Jefl'rey's  Duke   UiU 

Jeffrey's  Royal   liiii 

Jejfrey'8  Royal  Caroon   IM 

Kentish  

Kentish   LM 

Kentish   lillJ 

Kentish  Red   lilli 

Kentish  Red   liil 

Knevetfs  Late  Bigarreau ....  ISl 

Knight's  Early  Black   llii 

Kentish   liil 

Large  Wild  Black   112 

Large  Honey   llii 

Large  W  nte  Bigarreau   UiJ 

Z>arge   Heart- Shaped  Bigar- 
reau  1^ 

JLauermann's  Kirsche   Ifi3 

L>auermann's  Grosse  Kirsche,  183 


Laurrmann*s  Herz  Kirsche. 

Large  Heart- Shaped  Bigm- 
rtau  

I.;ir^^e  Red  Bi^'arrtfau  

Lady  Southampton's  Yellow... 

Lady  Southampton's  Du  »e, . . 

Lady  Southampton's  Golden 
Drop  

Large  Black  Bigarreau  

Late  Jtrch  Duke  

Late  Duke  

Late  Duke  

Large  Mayduke  

Late  Kentish  

Late  May  Duke  » . 

Large  Murello  

Late  Morello  

Larj:e  Double-Flowering  

Lion's  Heart  

Minning's  Early  Black  Heart.. 

Mazzard  

Manning's  Mottled  

Mjccarty  

Madison  Bi^^arreau  

Manning's  Late  Black  

Manning's  Late  Black  Heart. 

May  Duke  

M  ly  Cherry  

Margin's  VVeichsel  

rry  Cherry  

Merisier  a  petit  fruit  

M  risier  u  petit  fruit  noir, . . . 

Merisii  r  a  fruit  blanc  

Merisier  s  fieurs  Doubles  

Millet fs  Late  Heart  Duke, . .. 

Milan  

Mottled  Bigarriau  

Morris'  Early  Duke  

Montmorency..  

Montmorency  a  gros  fruit. . . . 

Montmorency  

Montmvrency  a  longue  queue, 

Montmorency  

Morello  

Monafs  Amartlle  

Mus'-at  de  Prague  

Napoleon  Bigarreau  

A  am  Precoce  

New  Larjje  Ulick  Bigarreau... 

Ochsen  Herz  Kirche  

Ox  Heart  

Petite  Cerise  Rouge  Pricose.. 

Pie  Cherry  

Pie  Cherry  

Plumnto  ic  Morello  

Portugal  DuUe  

Portugal  Du'>€  

Prinztssin  Kirsche  

Prince  s  Duke  


FafTi 

lfl2 
IS'. 

ISl 
l&g 
ISS 
189 
liil 
liil 
liil 
lii2 
liil 
11)7 

ii>a 
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laa 
laa 
liil 

m. 

m 
m 
ill 

115 
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liil 
Liil 

m 

IM 
1  <>6 

nil 

I9G 
lh2 

liij 
1^ 

17(i 
l«>ii 

liia 

Ids 
ISG 

lis 
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Pr4toce   iiia 

Red  Heart   LZJ 

Reinin-jton     ISs 

Jiemingion  White  Heart   ISS 

Beminglon  Heart   ISS 

Rivera'  Early  Heart   Ul 

Rivers'  Early  Amber   112 

RonaltPn  Large  Blade  Heart,  17i) 

Ronald's  Heart   LZii 

Robert's  Red  Heart   LZii 

Roy  ale   liiL! 

Roy  ale  Ordinaire   hiU 

Royal  Hat ioe   Ull 

Royal  Duke   liiil 

Royal  ^nglaise  Tardive   VJ'2 

Ronald's  Large  Morello   liil 

Kumsey's  Late  Moreilo   I'J'J 

Schwarze  Herz  Kirsche   17(J 

Schdne  von  Choisy  . . .  LilU 

September  IVeichsel  Grosse.*  liil 
Serrulated  leaved  Cherry. . . .  200 

Small  Double- Flowering   2LLi 

Small  May   1115 

Small  wild  Black   Ill 

Spanish  Black  Heart   IHO 

Spaikhawk*3  Honey   LI3 

Sparrowhawk*s  Honey   HI 

Spotted  Bigarreau   ISl 

bjidte  Hildesheimer  Marmor 

Kirsche   184 

Spanish  Yellow   187 

St.  Martin's  Amarelle   2[iU 

Superb  Circassian   ilU 

Sussex   liiQ 

Sweet  Montmorency  liiH 

Tartarian   110 

Thompson's  Duke   Ull 

Tobacco  Leaved   1^ 

Transjiarent  Guigne   121 

Transparent  Gean   in 

Transparent   121 

Trades  cant   \M 

Tradesciiat's  Black  Heart   liiS 

Tradescanfs   ISS  i 

Trauben  Amarelle   H)4 

Trls  Fertile   liU 

Turkey  Bigarreau   113 

Turkey  Bigarreau   ISO 

Very  Large  Heart   llfi 

Vier  aufein  Pfund   ISN 

Viri^inian  May   hiH 

V^irginian  Wild*  Cher  y   2lLL 

Virginisch  Kirsche   211 

Waterloo  

Wax  Cherry   UlA 

Werder's  Ea'rlv  iU.ick  Heart. . .  Ifiii 

Werder's  Early  Black   XM 

Wtrdtrsche  Fri^he  Schwarze 

Herz  Kirsche   liii) 


Wesfs  White  Hear  

Weichsel  mil  gauzk  urzen  stiel 

Weeping  or  All  Saint's  

White  Ma7.z  .nl  

JVhix ley  Black  

White  Ht  art  

White  Transparent  

White  Tartarian  

White  Bigarreau  

White  Bigarreau  

White  Ox  Heart  

Wilder  s  Bigarreau  de  Mai. . 

Wild  English  Cherry  

Wild  Black  Fruited  

Wild  Cherry  

Yellow  Honey  

Yellow  Spanish  

Yellow  or  Golden  


Yung  To. 


200 
lU 
LU 
113 
133 
Lis 
ITS 

ISO 
190 
108 
LZl 

m 

2111 

llJ 
llfl 

1S7 

2QQ 


CURRANTS. 


Black  English  

Black  Naples  

Cassis  

Champagne  

Common  Black  

Groseil  Her  Rouge  a  Gros  Fruit 
Groseillier  a  fruit  couleur  de 

Chair  

Knight's  Large  Red  

Knight's  Early  Red  

Knight's  Sweet  Red  

Large  Red  Dutch  

Large  Bunched  Red  

Long  Bunched  Red  

May's  Victoria  

Missouri  Currant  

Morgan's  Red  

Morgan's  White  

JM'ewRed  Dutch  

JSTew  White  Dutch  

Pheasant's  Eye  

Red  Dutch  

Red  Grape  

Reeve's  White  

Red  Flowering  Currant  

Striped  Fruited  

Grosse  Weiss    nnd  Rothge- 

streifte  Johannisbeere  

White  Dutch  

White  Crystal  

Whit:  Leghorn  


no*. 


Angelique  ••••  flii 


2Q4 

2U5 
204 

mA 

204 
203 

204 

2ii4 

204 

204 

203* 

2U3 

2(i3 

204 

2ilj 

2ii3 

203 

2(3 

203 

2:11 

203 

2U3 

203 

2lJ 

201 

204 
203 
2iJ3 
203 
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Page. 

Baf/swater  'JJi* 

Black  .Vap/ea  '2  )  j 

aLck  Isv'iiid  iliJ 

B/ut  hchia  

BUck  GeuoA  iiii 

Bordeaux  21*1 

Hru:ts\vick  

Brotcn  Hamour^  'iin* 

Uro.vii  I'urkey  21 J 

Bio'cn  Italian   Ihl 

Brouon  JVapUa   *21U 

brown  Iscina   'ii'.' 

CJiesluui  2UJ 

CheslHUt'COiOureU  he  iia  'ilJ 

Clementine   2  Jl» 

ConeourtUe  B/ancUt   'Ail 

Early  Forcing   21iL 

t'igue  Bi<inche   iL2 

Ford's  Seedling  2LI 

Green  lochia   212 

Hunoner   20^ 

Italian  mj 

Large  Blue  2iii 

Larjje  White  Genoa   2Li 

Lee's  Perpetual   'Ahl 

Madonna   2U'J 

MdlU   211 

Marseilles   2ii 

Militte   m 

Murrey   2x1! 

Nerii   212 

Pocock  2i2 

Pregusdata   212 

Red   2Liii 

Small  Brown.   211 

Small  Brown  Ischia  21 1 

Violetre  211 

Violettede  Bordeaux  211 

fVhite  Marseilles   212 

H^ite  JVaples  212 

IVhite  Standard    212 

Wnite  Ischia   ...  212 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

Berry's  Greenwood   2Ui 

Boardman*d  British  Crown  ....  21ii 

Buerdsiirs  Duckwing   211] 

Capper's  Top- Sawyer   2Lj 

Capper's  Bunker's 'Hill   2M 

Capper's  Bonny  Lass   211 

Champagne   2l.'i 

Cleworth's  White  Lion   21:2 

Collier's  Jolly  Anj^ler   21ii 

Cook's  Wliite  Ea^le   211 

Crompton  Sheba  (^ueen    217 

Early  Sulphur   2iil 


Eirly  Green  Ilaiiy   

Kilwards's  Jolly  Par  

^'arrow's  Koanii.;  Lion  

Glenlon  Green   

Gorton's  Viiier   

Green  Walnut  

Hartshorn's  Lancashire  Lad 
Hapley's  Lady  of  the  Manor 
Hepburn  Green  Pritlilic. ..  . 

Hill  s  Gulden  Gourd  

Keen's  Seedling  

Leigh's  Ririeman  

Massey's  Heart  of  Oak  

M»*llin.;'s  Crown  Bob  

M  iss  Bold  

Part's  Golden  Fleece .  .  ... 

Parkinson's  Laurel  

Pitmaston  Green  Gaj;e  

Prophet's  Rockwood. ....... 

Ketl  Warrini(ton  

Sauiider's  Clieshiru  Lass  . . . . 

Taylor's  Bright  Venus  

Wainman's  Green  Ocean. . . , 

Wellington's  Glory  , 

White  Honey  , 

Woodward's  Whitesmith  . . . . 

Yellow  Champagne  

Yellow  Ball  


213. 
216 
211 
'21A 
216 
•317 

215 

217 

211 
21i5 
2Uj 

2112 
217 

21ii 
2iJi 
2115 
211 
212 
216 
215 
21:2 
217 
2LZ 
217 
217 
217 
215 
215 


GRAPES. 

Alicant   231 

Aleatica  du  Po  

Aleppo   216 

Alexander's   2^ 

Amber  Muscadine   2i2 

Amiens   2-12 

American  Muficadine   2aS 

AnselPs  large  Oval  Black   238 

Auveme   235 

Auvemat   235 

Auccrnas  Rouge.    236 

August  Traube   233 

Black  Cluster   235 

Black  Moril Ion   235 

Black  Burgundy   235 

Black  Frontignan   23G 

Black  Fronlignac   235 

Black  Constantsa   235 

Blue  Frontignan   233 

Black  Hamburgh    231 

Blue  Trollinger   233 

Black  Prince   233 

Black  Spanish   232 

Black  Valentia   232 

Black  Portugal   233 

Black  JAaOon   232 
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Black  Lombardy  23^ 

black  Muroccu  22^ 

Black  Muscadel   2aS 

Hldck  St.  Peter's   233 

Black  Palestiru   2^3 

Lldck  Muscat  of  Alexjadria   2IiS 

Black  Inpoli  2Jil 

Black  Grape  from  Tripoli   2^ 

Black  Muscadine   2Iiii 

Black  Chatselas  23ii 

black  Sweetwater   2^ 

Blanc  de  Bomuuil   2A1 

Blackttmith'a  While  Clutter.. ,  2A2 

Bland   2ii 

BlanWs  Virginia  2j3 

Bland's  Madeira   2^ 

Bland's  Pale  lied   '2lhi 

Bourdales  det  Haules  Pyrenees  2^ 

Boston  237 

Brown  Hamburgh   2112 

Burgunder   2Jii 

Burgunder  

Bull  or  Bultett   25S 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  . ,  222 

Cannoa  Hall  Muscat  211 

Cape  Grape   ^'tM 

Catjwba   2^ 

Catawba  Tu.'^ay  2il 

Chasstlas  noir   2iiii 

ChassL-'lis  Mus  lue   2i\ 

Chadsworth  Tokay   2J1 

Chasselas  Dor6  2A1 

Chasstlas  Blanc   2i2 

Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau. .  2i2 

Chasselas  Pricoce  211 

Chas.ttlas  Royal   2J 1 

Chasselas  Panaehi   2i'j 

Chasselas  Rouge   2lj 

Ciotat   21) 

Clifton^s  Constantia  2.'i.'{ 

Clarence  2V"i 

Cumjtrland  Lodge   2i  A 

lyArlMis   21i 

De  St.  Jean  21LL 

Diana   2')') 

Dutch  Hiunburg  2ILZ 

Dutch  kweetwattr  2 1 -I 

Early  Black   2.1 » 

Karly  black  July  23ii 

Early  White  Mdlvasia  2LJ 

Early  Chasselm   211 

Early  Waite  Teneriffe  '212 

Early  IVIiite  Muscadine  2  LI 

Early  Sweetwater   2  LI 

EUiubufj^h   2'>.') 

Elsenborough  2o) 

Elsperione  2lu 

Farinewt  J\oir  '2AQ. 


Fleish  Traube   231 

Flaine  Colored  Tokay   2A1 

Fox  Grape   2Mi 

I  Vane  Pineau   23& 

Frankendale   237 

Frankenthaler   .  2^ 

Frankenthaler  Gros  JMoir  ....  '231 

Fromenf   2-IO 

Frontiac  of  AUaandria   '2 A3 

Genuine  Tokay   2 14 

Gibraltar   2^2 

Gulden  Chasstlat   242 

Grove  End  Sweetwater   21 1 

Gray  Tokay   244 

Grosser  Riessiing   24 .i 

Grizzly  Frontignan   2 1*> 

Grizzly  Frontignae   J  16 

Grauir  Muscatfller   2AA 

Hampton  Court  Vine   237 

Hardy  Blue  Windsor   2ilil 

Hudler   2ai 

Isabella   2ai 

Jacol/s  Traube   239 

Jews   24.; 

Jerusalem  Muscat  2  \l 

July  Grape   233 

iileieer  Rissling  245 

Knight's  Variegated  Chaiiselas..  217 

A'ummsl  Traiije  24*} 

Latiguedoc  237 

Ac  Caur   23^ 

Le  Mt  unier   24. J 

Le  Co«r   211 

Le  Mtlitr   ill 

Lenoir   2'>f] 

Lombard)'   2J7 

LungwortfCs  OMo   llil 

Lunel   213 

Madeleine   2Iili 

Madeleine  Auir  211^ 

Malmsey  Muscadine  2 -ID 

Mddtira  Wine  Crape  2 13 

Mjdeira  2jI1 

M  ilaga  2U 

Mila^.i   m 

Miuri.'lan  Panad  i   2iii 

Mauritian  noh'  Panachi   24*1 

Melier  Blanc   '2A1 

MilLr'.s  bur^'undy   2J11 

Miller  Grape   2iii 

Missouri     2M 

Missouri  Seedling   2j& 

Morillon  JVoir   23fi 

Muhrcndutte   233 

Money's  

Morillon  Hatif,   23fl 

Morillon  Taconni   2^ 

Jdoront  Farinacdo*   34U 
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Alvma  Cha8ie}as   2il 

Mf»rnair.  Blanc   2ii 

MoHchata  Bianca   'i44 

Muscado  Bianco   t244 

Moscatel  Common   244 

Muscat  JVoir  Ordinaire   23tj 

Muscat  JSToir  de  Jura   23Ii 

Mailer   2iii 

Mulleorebe   2i!i 

Musk  Chasselas   2A1 

Muscat  d^Altxandrie   2ili 

Muscat  Blanc   2AA 

Muscat  Blanc  de  Jura   244 

Muscateiier   244 

Muscat  Rouge   2-H) 

Muscat  Uris   24t> 

Muscado  Rosso   2-lC 

Muscat  JSi'oir   230 

A'epean's  Constantia   244 

JV  oin'/j   2iU 

Norton^s  Virginia   2.'i(> 

J^orton's  Seedling  

Ohio   2^2 

Oldaker's  IVtsfs  St.  Peter's. .  23S 

Parsley- leaved   2i0 

Parsley- leaved  Muscadine. . . .  240 

Passe  longue  Miusip^i   243 

Pitsse  Musqui   2i2 

Pt  tit  Riessliiig   2ii 

Ptneau   23li 

Pitmaiiton  White  Cluster   2A1 

Pocock's  Damascus   237 

Poonah   238 

Powell  

Fond'  Seedling  

Purple  Frontignan  

Purple  Constantia  

Purple  Hamburg  

Pulverulenta  

Raisin  de  Bourgugne   23G 

Raisin  des  Cannes   22h 

Raisin  de  Cuba   236i 

Raisin  d^Espagne   23S 

Raisin  Pricoce   2Qii 

Raisin  d'JJ.utriche   2i<i 

Raisin  de  Champagne   242 

Ramn  de  Frontignan   214 

Raisin  Suisse   24(> 

Rai»in  iTJilep   2iii 

Red  Frontignan   2ii} 

Red  Grape  of  Taurida   2A1 

Red  Chasselas   2A1 

Red  Muscadine   2A1 

Red  Scuppernong   2il3 

Red  Muncy   2.>4 

Red  Hamburgh   233 

Hed  Muscat  of  Alexandria. . .  2^ 

Ued  Frontignan  iff  Jerusalem*  2^ 


2.'>3 

23t> 
23»> 

2ai 


Reissling   345 

Red  Frontignan  2iAfi 

Red  Constantia   2Jli 

Rhenish  Red  212 

Roanoke  2^ 

Rother  

Royal  Muscadine  212 

Rdssling   215 

Rudeshtimerbcrg   24& 

Salisbury  Violet   2113 

Saint  Peter's  '2^ 

Sauvignien  noir  21D 

Schwa  rzcr  FrUhzeitrger  2Ii2 

Scotch  White  Cluster   212 

Schloss  Johannisberg  21^ 

Schuylkill  Muscadell  2^ 

Schuylkill  Muscadine  2a3 

Scuppernuiig   2.')S 

Schwarzer   230 

Segar-Box  Grape  2i3 

Shurtlefl's  Seedling....  2ii3 

Sir  William  Rowley's  Black  .  2M 

Sir  A.  Pytche's  Black  2^3 

Small  Black  Cluster   235 

Smart's  Klsingburg   2a5 

Spring  Mill  Constantia.  2a3 

Steward's  Black  Prince  233 

StillwarcVs  Sweetwater  211 

Striped  Muscadine   21fi 

Sumpter   2M 

Switzerland  Grape  2-jt) 

Syrian   2li 

Tasker's  Grape   2ii3 

Tottenham  Park  Muscat  2iS 

Tokai  Blanc   211 

ToKalon   2j1 

Troller   233 

Trollinger  233 

True  Burgundy   231i 

Turner's  Black   21D 

Valentine's  223 

Variegated  Chasselas   246 

Variegated  Chasselas  213 

Wrdvlho   2Ah 

Verdilhio   215 

Verdal   21^ 

Victoria   2ii3 

Warner's  Black  Hamburgh . .  233 

Wafer  Zoet  JVuir   23ii 

Water  Zoete  Blanc   211 

Wantage   213 

Warren  2iiS 

Wclscher  233 

Weissholziger  Trollinger.*,,  233 

West's  St.  Peter's   233 

White  Parsley- heated   210 

White  Metier  211 

White  Chasselas.*  242 
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\Sh\\<i  Muscat  of  Alexandria. .  1^ 

White  Muscat   '112 

Wh  'Uf.  Muscat  of  Lunel   2  iV, 

IVhite  i*  ronti^niin   2_y 

VViiite  Const antia   2AA 

IVhite  hVuutniac   2Li 

IVhitfi  Sweet  Water   2_L1 

Wnite  Muscadint   244 

White  Tokay   'liA 

Wbjte  ilaiubur^li   llli 


White  Lisbon   2Li 

White  Portuf^ai. .   . .  2_Lj 

Wnite  Raisin   2iJi 

While  Nice   21A 

White  Rlssling   'llh 

Wiitne  'llhl 

Wiliiiot  s  New  iUi  ck  Harnbur^jli  2^ 

Weinser  Muscat  "Her   '2  1 1 

Wti.sse  Muscaten  Traubt ....  2  N 
Zebibo   'in 


MELONS. 

Reechwood   QID 

Black  Rock   iiiii 

Citron   iiiiii 

Damp«ha   all 

Early  Canteloup   51U 

Franklin's  Green  Fleshed  

Green  Hoosainee   54U 

Green  Valencia   540 

Impioved  Green  Flesh   03u 

Kcising   540 

Large  Gcrmek   540 

Netted  Canteloup   G-iO 

Nutmeg   5uli 

R:^ek  Canteloup   Qlii 

Sweet  Ispahan   iiili 


MULBERRIES. 

Black  or  English   2110 

Johnson   2M 

Red   2511 


MECTA.RINES. 

Anderson^  8  5QS 

Jlnderson's  (of  some)   503 

^^nderson^s  Round  50S 

Aromatic   500 

Black  SOS 

Black  Murry  505 

Bo^fon  .*   502 

Broomfield  50  "7 

Brug7ion  HatiJ\   50fi 

Bruguon,  Aed  at  the  Stone. .  506 


B motion  de  A'cwington   />< 

B  Uf^non  Mxisqhi  

B  tif^non  Violette  Musijute.  ..  ^ 

Clur.mont   5_!:i 

Common  Llruge   ^!3. 

Cowdr.iy  White   .V 

D'A'igleterre   5oS 

UowUon  

Due  du  TcilivTs   dJli 

Due  de  Tiiiy   5 

Due  de  Telio   503 

Du  Til  ley's   503 

Early  Violtt   .'"n 

Karly  Bru^non   50ij 

Early  Newini^oii   5(JS 

Early  Blac  'e  JV*  wi/igton   5v>9 

Early  B  ack   5oS 

Elru^e   5j3 

Emtrtons  JVew  Wiite   505 

Fairchilds   504 

FairchihVs  E  irhf   50i 

Fine  Gold-Flcsh'ed   /LLZ 

Flanders   50'! 

French  Aleunngtun   509 

Golden   5(17 

llanlwicke  Seedling   .'tfM 

Hampton  Court   .'>(i6 

Hunt's  Tawny   ikfcl 

Hunt's  Large  Tawny  iLbl 

HunCs  Early  Tawny  50^ 

Large  White  "  5U5 

Late  Green   506 

Large  Scarlc  t  50(i 

Lewis   502 

Lord  Selseys  Elruge   506 

Lucombe's  Black  ,  5iM 

Lucombe's  Seedlijig  30i 

Murrey   5o5 

Marry  5o5 

New  White   5o5 

A'^eaVs  White  505 

A'ew  Scarlet   50d 

Newington   'yjS 

JVew  Dark  jYii.vington  5<J8 

JVeiD  Early  JVewington  50si 

Oatland's  5*»3 

Old  White....,'  505 

Old  A'ewington  51* 

Old  Roman  5Dd 

Oransie  QUI 

Perkins*  Seedling  5LLi 

Peterborough  (of  some)  

Peterborough  i  '3 

Petite  Violette  Hat  ice  ±A 

Pitmasto:a  Orange   .jJd 

Red  Roman  -m 

Roman  •  <  .  uiid 

Rough  Roman' »  »  

Scarlet  yVcwinglan  •••••••••  SOB 

Scarlet  509 
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Hill   nos 

Ys  jyTetrington   r)US 

Grooe   503 

i/e\s   r)(j3 

tash  (of  sume)   Qiiii 

tte  Hi.ive   5(J^ 

t.,    5  )ii 

:fte  Jln^iroiH  ires   Qlili 

ttt  Mwtquit   oLUi 

/.  r^-d  at  thf  ntone   ^Uii 

/  Atuffff   aiW) 

'mw.*'  Oran^f   a  »i5 

ianis*  Seedling   iiliij 


NUTS. 

tnnt  211 

i]iifliiri  

cJ  r  il  )i>rt   2<'>l 

•pHun  W.  luut   2Q  1 

M-l    2m 

/".led  i  illicrl   >'»l 

;«>ry  Nut  

hh.imptuiishire  Prolific 

lIuMi  

Filbert  

le  i'  ilbert   2.'''  ' 


OLIVES. 

1*1 -Leaved  Olive   5  is 

iiiioii  Olivt*   r»l7i 

^•Ltrjved  17 

■'wx  a  tVuil  urroiidi   Iiis 

ier  TKmiiv >ir  ^  \ 

rii't  Piclioline   .j  l>  { 
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Bergatnotte  de  J^ugi  

B  rgamofte  de  Touloute  . 
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Cliaumontel  .... 
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Compte  de  Lamy  

Comi>rette  

Commodore  

Copea  
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Colmar  Neili  
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Compte  de  Michaux  
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Colmar  Dtschamps  
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Comstock  
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Colmar  

Colmar  Dori  

Colmar  d'Hicer  

Colmar  Jaminette  

Colmar  Gris  

Colmar  Hardcnpont  

Colmar  Souveraine,  
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Cplmnr  Preule  414 

Cofmar  Dorie  AM 

Crawford  333 

CruA  Ca*ae  332 

Croii  431 

CraMdne   375 

Crisane    335 

Cuitse  Madame  330 

CuUse  Madame  347 

Cuahing   313 

Cumberland   375 

Cnlottt  de  Suisse   415 

Cyprus  Pear  

UJImbre   3il 

D' Amour  

lyjithmdanee   3h3 

UJlrrtntknrg  Parfait  423 

UtAueh   434 

DAMtraaie  438 

U  Jin  a  n  as   444 

DeiLrbi^irs  Seedling   33!i 

De  ValUe   341 

De  Kexnzheim  ai3 

Dts  Trois  Tourt   3liU 

Dt  Melan   3no 

roan's  378 

Deehanlsbime  31H 

D«  Louvain<f.   3S3 

Ddlices  d'Hardenpont   384 

Dfliees  cTJirdenponi   3SJ 

De  rifcne  Pelone   33a 

Dtschampa   423 

Dt  Miiune   434 

De  Tonneau   448 

Die  Somtner  Christelnme,,*,  34il 

Diets  Buttertnrne   3au 

Dtel   mi 

Diilen  3mi 

"  Diamant   3liij 

Dingier   3U 

Dix   338 

Dorothie  Royale   3fiii 

DoyeniU  eTJSti  33a 

DiiycniU  333 

Duyenni  Blanc   33S 

Doyenne  Panache  2hLl 

Dityenni  Galeux   3Sl] 

Doyenni  Boussouck.   aSlI 

Doyenni  Oris   3SU 

Doyenni  Rouge   3SU 

Doyenni  Rottx   390 

Downham  Seedling   3'.».") 
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Do^fenni  du  Printemps.   42a 

Doyenni  d'Automne   380 

Duinortier   37>i 
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Puchesae  d'AngoulSme.   331 

Duchess  ii(fMafs   3S2 


Duchesse  de  Man  •••  SI 

Duche9»e  d^Orleant.   384 

Dundas   3S4 

Due  t^Aremberg.  42S 

Du  Patre   425 

Dwnas  '448 

Early  Sugar   23Q 

Early  Beurri   331 

Early  Beurri   332 

Early  Ber^'amot   321 

Early  Queen   341 

Early  Chaumontelle.   341 

Early  Catherine   343 

Early  RouaseteL   343 

Easter  Beurre   42 'i 

Easter  Bcrgamot   429 

Echiisscry   435 

Echasserie   435 
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Edwards*  Henrietta  385 
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EUanrioch  323 

Emerald  435 

English  Red- Cheek  332 

English  Beurri  351 

English  Bergcunot  2Q& 

English  Autumn  Bergcunot.,.  3Q& 

Enfant  Prodige  3&5 

Epargne   333 

Epine  Ruse  345 

Epined:  Eti  CouieurRote. . .  3J5 

Epine  d*  Eti  345 

Epine  d*  Et«  34fi 

Etourneau  450 

Eye  wood  

Ferdinand  de  Meeker  4(i9 

Fin  gar s   333 

Fi<^ue  dc  Naples  2tB. 

Fig  Pear  of  JSTapln  3£fl 

Fin  Or  (CHiver  43fi 

Fleur  de  Guigne$  345 

^'lernish  Beauty  38d 

Flemish  Bun  Chretien  430 

Fwndante  344 

Fondante  du  Bois.,,  •  3^ 

Fondante  Musquke  34d 

i'^ondante  Van  Moiis  3s3 

Fondante  d'  Automne  387 

Fondante  du  bois  4U1 

Fondante  du  Bois  •.,  435 

Fondante  de  Pani»ei  444 

Fon  dan  te  de  Mon$  •  « .  444 

Forme  de  Delices  3SS 

Forelle   3S9 

Forellen-Mme.   ^ 

Forme  de  Marie  Louise  3V9 

Fortuncc   43& 

Frauenschenkel.,  333 

Frederic  de  Wurtembuig......  ^ 
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W^anzdrische  JRutm  iHrne  428 

Franc  Real  d*  Hiver  4^ 

Frmne  Rtal  d"  KU  3U 

Franc  Rial   43C 

Fulton   3iU 

Ginsert  Bergamot  

Qarde  <f  Ecoue  iaii 

Gambier  AM 

Gendesheim  3u2 

Germain  Baker  4AB 

Gibson   ^ 

Gil-o-eilc   4311 

Gil-o-gil  43S 

Clout  Morccau  43T 

Gtoux  Morceaux  431 

Goiden  Bturri  351 

Golden  Bcurre  of  Bilboa  3ii2 

Gort^a  Heatheot  3ibl 

CrotUu  Morceau  431 

Got  Luc  de  Cambran   431 

Green  Chisel  331 

Green  Chisel  341 

Green  Sugar  331 

Grosse  Cuisne  Madame  331 

GrosMUetd  EU  344 

Oratioli   34^ 

Gratioli  d  EU  34fi 

GratioH  di  Roma   34i] 

Gracieuse   333 

Grey  Beurri   3^  1 

Grosae  JUoi  othie  3150 

Gro$9e  DUlen  mi 

Gray  Doyen  3S0 

Gray  Butter  Pear  3S0 

Gray  Bearu  3SU 

Green  Pear  of  Yair  3i22 

Green  Yair  3if2 

Great  Citron  of  Bohemia  3l>2 

Green  Sylvange   413 

Grand  Monarque  432 

Groole  Mo^ul  432 

Groom's  rrincej»9  Royal  4^ 

Gurlea  Beurri   266 

Guernsey.   412 

Harvest  Pear  33D 

Hampden's  Bergamot  333 

Hazel   331 

Harvard  3ii2 

Ha«*on*8  Incomparable   3ii3 

Hardenpont  du  Printempa .  ..  421 

Hardenpont  d  Hiver  431 

HardenpanVa  Winter  Butter- 

bime  437 

Hardenpont  du  Printemps, . . .  43^ 

Hessel   331 

Henry  the  Fourth  223 

Betiri  Quatre  2l!3 

Uericart  2!i4 


Heatheot  ,tT  3U4 

Hooper* a  Bilboa   2fii 

Holland  Bergamot  43C 

Hull  3fl4 

Hu^enot  324 

hnperatrice  de  Firanee  •  384 

Incomparable  ••  424 

Inconnue  la  Fare   44ii 

Isanibert ....  :   357 

la  amber t  le  Bon    357 

loeai'  Bergamot  3M 

Jargonelle,  English   337 

Jargonelle,  French  232  • 

Jacquin   3ii3 

Jalousie  ••  3iili 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendue  .  3i>^ 

Jackman's  Meltifig  31)6 

JagdUirne  •  435 

Jaminetle  438 

Jilogil   43t 

Joannette   33C 

Johonnot  ,  3115 

Josephine  •  

Josephine   423 

Josephine  i3& 

John  443 

Jultf  Pear  344 

Julienne   332 

Kattern   342 

Kaiaerbirne   318 

Kaiser  d^Jutomne  315 

Katzenkopt   432 

King  Edward's  32Q 

KnevetVa  JK'ew  Swan*§  Egg  ..  322 

Knight's  Monarch  432 

Konge   341 

Kronprim  Ferdinand  433 

Kronprinx  Von  Oeatreich, , 431 

Large  Summer  Bergamot   333 

Large  Sugar  343 

Large  Seckel  355 

La  Fortunfe  de  Parmentier.  • .  430 

La  Fortunie  de  Paris  436 

Lawrence   442 

La  Bonne  Malinaise  4ikj 

Leon  le  Clcrc  442 

Lion  le  Clerc  de  Laval  442 

Lewis  •   441 

Lent  St.  Germain  448 

U  Curi   14t» 

Limon  340 

Little  Muscat  342 

Little  Muak   342 

Little  Hwan's  Ef^g  2^ 

Linden  dJlutumne   431 

Li>dge   3tfd 

Lttng  Green   4U 

LOrpheline   423 

Lord  Cheney's  430 
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fMntixe  Bonne  de  Jerxey .......  3il2 

^<»ui>*p  Bonne  of  Jersev   U'.'7 

Lon'utv  Bonnf  ttJlcranches, . . .  3l'7 

^ouiHfj  Horine   fLJ  1 

iMuist  Bonnr  Rial   Al\ 

^ocke  Ml 

U^'fn  J\>w  Dturri  

Mad<  leine,  or  Citron  de^  Cannes  QJ I 

Mmieltine   311 

Mitfrdalen    'A  il 

Manninjj's  Elizabeth   3sl 

Marianne  A'uuvel/e . .  li^ 

Alar  it  LaiiLst  A\*oa    37i 

Marie  lA)uist  the  Second  

M  Tie  L«aiise      ,'tl''J 

Miirie  Chrelimue   M'.i'.* 

Marie  LouiSv' Neva   Jiin 

Miiruttt  ^vcri  Janne  ,  A  \  I 

Mr /on  de  Koj>s  

MiiiaiHc   iliil 

Med:ii:eJean   1 !'{ 

Mea.tire  Jt  un  Ori.s   A  Vj 

MtHnire  Jtan  B/anc   A  l  l 

Mts.ure  Jean  Liorit   ^  I.*] 

Mich;»ux     Hli.s 

Milanaise  Cuoelier  A  '>n 

Mun  Dieu   'JSi 

Muor-i'ovvl  Eg^  

Moor- Fowl  E^ff   AlA 

Mouth  Water   Alh 

Mi'llftt's  (iiicrnsey  Beurr4   Al\\ 

MoUttfs  Cutrnaty  Chautnun- 

telle   421i 

Mnccus   A\:\ 

Monximr  Jean  A  Ali 

Mon.tieur  le  Curi   448 

Mr.  John   AAli 

Muscat  Pttit   am 

Muscat  Robert   34  1 

Muscat  t'leuri   41s 

Mvsk  Rotnne  ill 

Muscadine   .'^4 1 

Mu&k  Hummer  GooH  Christian  ^  i ''i 

Napoleon  inl 

Naumkeag  4tr2 

J\ew  York  Red  Cheek   4I  .'> 

Airt£T jiufnmn     4 tS 

Ne  Plus  Meuris  AAl 

J\tw  St.  Germain   AAl 

J\  Stis  d'Hiver  

Niell   ini 

•Vb.  8  of  Van  Mom   3113 

Ognon   aiij 

O^nonet   2in 

Oxford  Chawnontel   433 

Paasans  du  Portu^l  

Paquency   4U4 

Pailleau   4U0 

Paradise  d'Automne   4Cr2 


Parkin$on"»  Warden  421 

Paddington   4  22 

Passe  Colinar        •    A-14 

Passe  Col  mar  Epineaux  4  14 

Passe  Cot  mar  Kir  is   ill 

Perdreau   j43 

Pttit  Mujtr at   110 

Petit  Rousselet   343 

Pare   4ll3 

Pennsylvania   4'.'  1 

Philij'pe  de  Puf/ius   4j^ 

Pine  Ptar   3ii 

Pitt*s  Pn>lific   4ill 

Pitt's  Surpas.se  M.irie   4('4 

PickcriufT 

Pipir   J  IS 

Pol  re _  Guillaume   3LL1 

Pnirv  df  s  Toldts  des  Princes . .  3^ 

Poire  a  la  Rtine   aJ  1 

Poire  de  Chtfprt   3  i  'i 

I'uire  Sans  Prau   .'^4 «") 

Poire  de  Hose   3^ ') 

Poire  Ananas   34 H 

Poire  tPjimboise  3  '>7 

Poire  de  Cadet  :^>"7 

Poire  de  Simon  37s 

Poire  JVt  ip^e  37S 

Poire  dt  St  igneur   37S 

Poire  Monsieur   37h 

Poire  tFJimour   3S3 

Poire  de  Ltntvain  3*^3 

Poire  Truite   3SJ 

Poire-  Glace   4.'io 

Poire  JVu  ll   4iiJ 

Poire  a  (tobt  rt  4:{<> 

Pope's  Scarlet  Major  iiiti 

Pope's  Quaker  4iJ«i 

Pound   44.'i 

Primitive   .'oo 

Prince**  Sugar   :ii4 

Prince's  Sugar-  Top  344 

Princesse  dt  Parme   3lili 

Princess  of  Ordn«;e   4i).> 

Princesse  cT  Orange   405 

Princesse  Conquite  4ii5 

Pricel  44J 

Prhent  de  Malints  444 

Prince's  St.  Gerciain  447 

(^een's  Pear  341 

Queen  of  the  Low  Countiies. . .  4M 

(^ueen  Caroline  408 

Quilletette  4(11 

Raymond   4iiS 

Real  Jargonelle   331 

Red  Muscadel   3M 

Red  Cheek   33J 

Red  Beurri   253 

RedDoytnni   JSO 

Red  Beta  ri  
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Heine  de$  Pay$  Bos   .... 

Reine  Caroline  ^liiB 

Rftine  des  Poirea   4 OS 

Red-cheeked  Seckel  AX^ 

IRes^inHn ....  ...   AAA 

Riusselet  Hatif   m 

Rous.selet  de  Rheims   2A2. 

Rousselet  aia 

Ronenbirne  

Hoi  de  Rnme  

Roi  de  Wurtemberg  fCLZ 

Rousselet  de  Meestcr  .........  400 

Kostiezer  410 

Robertson.   A2SL 

Royal  Tairling   42ii 

Robert's  Keeping   42ii 

Saint  Sampson  Xil 

Saint  Lambert   221 

Sabine  d'EU   3211 

Sarvspeau  or  Skinless  2Ah 

Satin  Vert  34fi 

Saitii  Germain  de  Martin ....  341 

Sabine   438 

Saint  Germain  Jaune  

Scotch  Bergatmt  333 

Schdne  und  GtUe   3ii3 

Sept-en- gueule   ZAU 

Seckel  415 

Seckle  4ii 

Seigneur  d'Hiver  421! 

Shorts  Saini  Germain  2A1 

Shenkg   411 

Sieulie   412 

Skinless  345 

Siekel  415 

SmUh*s  Pennsyivmnia  41M 

Snow  Pear   aiS 

Somtner  ^pothekerbime   34fi 

Sammer  Gute  Christenbime . .  34fi 
Souverain   444 


Spanish  Bon  Chretien  43U 

Spice  or  Musk  Pear  343 

Spina  43a 

St.  Jean   32il 

St.  John's  Pear  22il 

St.  Jean  Musquie  Gro$  34i 

St.  Germain  d'E*i  341 

Si.  Michael   31^ 

St.  Michel    31i 

St.  Michel  Dori   3ia 

St.  Ghislain   41il 

St  AnJr^  *.  411 

St.  Gennain  Blanc  441 

St.  Germain   4 4(> 

St.  Germain  Gris   44() 

St.  Germain  P  2nach4e  AAl 


Sl>Tian  'All 


Stevens*  Genessee  412 

iuphen's  Genessee  


Striped  Germain   441 

Striped  Long  Green  .........  41& 

Staunton  3iQI 

Sugar  Pear  33C 

Sugar  Top   344 

Summer  Bergamot   3^ 

Summer  Be r^amot  333 

Summer  JJoi/euni  333 

Supreme  •  339 

Summer  Beauty  332. 

Summer  Portugal   342 

Summer  Franc  Real   314 

•Sumnter Rose  •..  34 ;> 

Sucr^e  de  Iloyerswerda.   34d 

Sugar  of  Uoyersworda.   34£i 

Summer  Thorn   3411 

Summer  Hun  Chretien  34fi 

Summer  Good  Christian  34fi 

Suiiiincr  St.  Germain  341 

Summer  Bell . . . . ;   347 

Sucr6e  Doric  4<il 

Superfondante  •  411 

Sullivan  411 

Surpasse  Marie  Louise  404 

Surpasse  Virgalieu  41B 

Surpasse  Virgunleuse  •  41ii 

Swiss  Bergamot»*»»f  3<I1 

Sweet  Summer  •  331 

Swan's  E^g  414 

Sylvanche  Vert  d^Hiver  3m 

Sylvange  413 

Syfikle  415 

Terling  >  42^ 

Thorny  Rose  •   345 

Thompson's  •••  413^ 

Trouiii  de  Montigny  3fia 

Trout  Pear  332 

Union  •  44fi 

Urbaniste  411 

Uvedale's  St.  Germain  443 

UvedaWs  Warden, * 44^ 

Vallee  Francne   341 

Van  Mons,  Aa.  1218  312 

Vnlentia  378 

Van  Monsy  A'o.  154  iS5 

Van  Mons,  JVo.  S&9  411 

Van  Buren  420 

Van  Mons  Lion  le  Clerc  4111 

Van  Mons,  wV«.  1238  31fi 

Vermillion  (TEti  33fl 

Verte  Longue  4Jil 

Verte  Longue  Suisse  413 

Verte  Longue  Panacli^e  419 

Virguliiu  •  313 

Virgaloo  aifl 

Vicar  of  Winkfield  44M 

Virgouleust;  45Q 

Warwick  Bergamot, •••»»m.».  37S 
Washington  •  •• 
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VTeiMte  Herbsi  Butterbime, . . .  37S 

White  Doyen  n6  Hlh 

IVhiteBeurrk  338 

Hliite  Autumn  B^^urrk  378 

William^  Bon  Chritien  SOJ 

Windsor  3A1 

Williams'  Early  M8. 

ti^Wiam  the  Fourth   2m 

tVilbur  421 

^Vilkiason  4-21 

Winter  Bergamot  4212 

Winter  Cross  432 

Winter  Bevrrh  433 

Winter  Virea/ieu  434 

Winter  Bell.  44ii 

Winter  Nelis  4Iiii 

Wilhclminc  4ili 

Wilhelmina   451 

Wurleniberg  4(Jl 

Yat  422 

Yel/uw  Butter  333 

York  Bergamot  3ti6 

Yuiie  422 

PLUM. 

Abrieotie  de  Toun  232 

Abrieotie  232 

Jlbrieot  Vert   27G 

Abricutee  Rouge   2Sif 

Jlfrcn  Datte   30'J 

Jlmber  Primordian  23ii 

Jlmtrican  Yellow  Gage   2S3 

American  Wheat  280 

Apricot  *  232 

Apricot  Plum  of  Tours  232 

Autumn  Gage   211 

Austrian  Quetscbe  311 

Azure  Native  289 

Beekman's  Scarlet  203 

Beach  Plum  263 

Bingham  232 

Bleecker's  Gage  233 

Blue  Gage  2^ 

Black  Perdrigon  289 

Blue  Perdrigon  230 

Blue  Imperatrice   2ii0 

Blue  Perdrigon  307 

Black  Damson  2^ 

Blue  Holland  301 

Bltecker's  Scarlet  303 

Black  Morocco  30i3 

Black  Damask  300 

Bohnar  284 

Bolmor's  Washington   284 

fruyn  Gage  236 

Va'^ford  Gage  236 

rugnan  Oagt  •  236 
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Brignole*  2S7 

Hrevoort'a  Purple*  26S 

Brevottrt's  Purple  Bolmar. ...  299 
Brevoorfs  Purple  Washington 

Brigwile  Violette  2afl 

Buel's  Favorite  222 

Bury  Seedling  233 

By  field  212 

Catalonian  233 

Caledonian   30Q 

Caledonian  3Qd 

Cherry  2li4 

Chesfon   2Sl5 

Chickasaw  Plum  ^r>3 

Cue's  Golden  Drop   223 

Coe^s  Imperial   233 

Coopei-*s  Large   291 

Cooper's  Large  Red  2lil 

Cooper's  Large  American. . . .  2ill 

Columbia   2It2 

Columbian  Gage   292 

Corse's  Admiral.   2iJ3 

Corse's  Field  Marshal   222 

Corse's  Nota  Bene  2ii3 

Coe's  Late  Red   295 

Common  Damson  2ii7 

Common  Quetsche   31D 

Common  English  Sloe  31^ 

Covetche  310 

Cruger's  Scarlet  22^ 

Cruger^s  2S«a 

Cruger's  Seedling  2i{3 

Cru get's  Scarlet  Gage.,  2li3 

Dana's  Yellow  Gage  235 

Damas  Vert  236 

Dauphine   216 

D'Avoine  232 

Dame  Aubert  2S6 

Dame  Aubert  Blanche  2^ 

Dame  Aubert  Jaune ..........  286 

HAmkrique  Rouge  224 

Damson  2ill 

Damas  d^ Italic  302 

DA  gen  309 

Damas  Violet  310 

Damask  310 

Damas  Gros  316 

Damas  Violet  Gros  316 

Dame  Aubert  Violette  312 

De  Virginie  2fiA 

Denniston  Red.  %A 

Denniston'a  Albany  Beauty....  27J 

Dcnniston's  Superb  271 

Denyer*s  Victoria  311 

Diamond  2^ 

Diaprie  Violette  29S 

Diapr^e  Rouge  21d 

Die  Violette  KonieinnClaudie,  308 
Downtoa  Imperatrice.   271 
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Domine  Dull   2«jfi 

Double-Flowering  Sloe   31*1 

Double-Bludsomed  Plum  210 

Drapd'Or   274 

Dutch  Prune  2lifi 

Dutch  Quefzen  2ilfi 

Duane'9  Purple  French  2<)7 

Dwaif  Texas  Plum   2Qli 

Eariy  Yellow  2ia 

Early  Scarlet  2iy 

Early  Dainson   21LZ 

Kariy  Orleans   3IM 

Early  Morocco,,,   3DQ 

Early  Black  Morocco* .......  SuO 

Early  Damask  SLiii 

Early  Tours  303 

Early  Violet   3U1 

Early  Royal  213 

Eg Plum   2S6 

Eltrey..   m 

Elfry's  Prime   2aii 

Emerald  Drop   225 

Fair's  Golden  Drop   212 

Flushing  Gage   2jh 

Florence   312 

Fotheringham  2ilii 

Franklin  2S4 

Frost  Gage   3QQ 

Frost  Plum  3QQ 

German  Gage   213 

German  Prune  296 

German  Prune  310 

Ghiston's  Early  22G 

Golden  Gage  213 

GonrWs  Green  Gage  2SS 

Golden  Cherry  Plum  2fi5 

Goliath.   30() 

Green  Ga<^   27(1 

Grosse  Reine  Claude  216 

Grosse  Reine   216 

Grosse  Luisante   286 

Grove  House  Purple  2iili 

Grimwood's  Early  OrlearM.,.  3QA 

Gwalsh  301 

Hampton  Court   304 

Holland......   3f?l 

Holland  Prune   3U1 

Horse  Plum  301 

Howell's  Early  302 

Howeirs  Large  306 

Hudson  Gage  211 

Htiiing's  Superb   211 

Ickwortii  Iinperatrice  302 

Imperial  Ottoman  27S 

Imperial  Gage   278 

hnptratriee  Blanche,  28ii 

Impiriale  Blanche   2{s6 

hnpiratrice  2Iiii 

mpiratrice  VioletU,        , 21^0 


Imperial  Diadem  ,  2iifi 

Implratrice  Violette  31fl 

Imperatrice  Violette  Grosse,,  SUl 

Imperial  Violet   31'A 

Imjiiriale  Violette   112 

hnpiriale  Rouge   312 

Impiriale   312 

Isltworth  Green  Gage   216 

Isabella   30^ 

Italian  Damask  3o6 

Italian  Damask.   .3<i2 

Jaune  Hative   279 

Jaune  de  Catalogue  21d 

Jefferson   213 

Jenkins* s  Imperial   306 

JCeyser's  Plwn   277 

Kirke's  306 

Knights'  Large  Drying. .....  2S1 

Kn  ight  s  jYo.  tL . . . .'  » .  302 

Lawrence's  Favorite  2S0 

Lawrence's  Gage, . . , ,  280 

Large  Green  Drying  281 

Large  Early  Damson   301 

Large  Long  Blue   309 

Late  Yellow  Damson,,,   2K7 

La  Dilideuse   2^ 

La  Roy  ale  311 

Leipzic   310 

Little  Queen  Claude  2S3. 

Little  Blue  Gage   282 

Lombard   303 

Long  Scarlet   303 

Louis  Philippe   306 

Lucombe's  Nonsuch  281 

Magnum  Bonum   286 

Maitre  Claude  287 

Matchless  2115 

Manning's  Long  Blue  Prune...  3U2 

Manning's  Long  Blue  30d 

Mirabel  I  e  Double  214 

AUrabelle  GrosAe  '^4 

Mirabelle  282 

Mirabelle  Petite,.   2S2 

Mirabelle  Jaune,   282 

Miser  Plum  21ii 

Mimms.,  2i)S 

Miriam  •  313 

Monsieur  304 

Monsieur  Ordinaire  304 

Monsieur  Hutif.   3C4 

Monsieur  Hutif  de  Montmo- 
rency 301 

Monsieur  Tardif,  314. 

Morocco   306 

Mulberry   282 

Mvrobolan  ••••••  2114 

Myrobolan   294 

JSTew  Golden  Drop. ,,  ,  173 

JS'uw  Washingior^  •  • .  t  • .  *  <  •  i  •  284 
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V«£>  York  PurpU,   

Xew  Eat  *y  Orleam  304 

Xew  Orleans    3iJ4 

Nectarine  ....   «  3iiG 

JKoire  Hative  Still 

Old  Orleans  304 

Orleans  304 

Orange  2JS2 

Orange  Gage  2M 

Petite  Reine  Claude  2^ 

Peaeh  Plum  30ii 

Peach  Plum  30ii 

Peoly»9  Early  Blue  

Perdrigon  Rouge  312 

Perdrtgon  Blanc  2£t7 

Perdrigon  Viulette  2iiO 

Perdrtgon  Violet  3o2 

Pigeons  Heart  310 

Poud's  Seedling  30il 

Pond^s  Purple   3Uii 

Prince's  Impetial  

Prune  de  St.  BarnaOi., ,  ....  2111 

''rince's  Yellow  Gage.  2Jil 

Prune  Piche  3011 

Pr^coce  de  Tours  30l 

Prune  de  la  St.  Martin  2ii^ 

Prune  d'A^en  30ii 

Prune  d'Ast  30ii 

Prune  de  Brignole  3011 

Prune  d'Jlllemagne  310 

Prune  d'OCuf,   312 

Prune  d'Altesse  31i 

Prune  Suisse  314. 

Purple  Damson  2ii7 

Pur|>le  F'avorite  302 

Purple  Gage. •  •  3l& 

Purple  Egg  312 

Purple  Magnum  Bonnm  312. 

Quets(*he  or  Gertuan  Prune.. 310 

Quetsehe  Grosse  aiO 

Quetsche  d*Allemagne  Grosse.  310 

Queen  Victoria  31.'^ 

Queen  Mother....,   3lu 

Reine  Claude  23fi 

Reine  Clawie  Violette  30S 

Reine  Claude  Blanche  23a 

Reine  Claude  petite  espkce. , ,  2:i^5 

Red  Gage  3111 

Red  Gage  303 

Rgd  Damask.*,,'  301 

Red  Magnum  Bonum  ,301 

Red  (^uttn  Mother  310 

Red  Perdrigon   312 

Red  Magnum  Bonuin   312 

Red  Imperial  ai2 

River*'  ICarly.  ill 

Roe*s  Autumn  Gage,  211 
^oche  Curhon,f%pf,,^, 3k'S 
Bobe  de  Sergent,  ,,,,  3C9 


Royale  ......•..*••..•••••••• 

Royale  de  Tours  •  

Royal  Tours  3U 

Rovale  Hative  iUl 

Saint  Martinis  Quetsche  2S1 

Saint  Catherine  ••••••  2^ 

Saint  Martin   2!tA 

Saint  Martin  Rouge  ••••••••  2^ 

St.  mAfaurin •  ••••  <^0^ 

St.  James  Quetsche   211 

Saint  Cloud   2Qa 

Schuyler's  Gage  ••••  276 

Scarlet  Gage   303 

Semiana.  ••••  2id. 

Shailer's  White  Damson  2S7 

Shropshire,  or  Prune  Damson.  .  2ii7 

Sheen   2iii 

Sharp's  Emperor   .  .  315 

Siamese   284 

Sitniana  3  M 

Small  Green  Gage . . .  /   258 

Smith's  Orleans   3L1A 

Steer's  Emperor   30C 

Sucrin  Vert   276 

Superior  Green  Gage  •  228 

Suisse   aLi 

Sweet  Damson   2£iZ 

Svyeet  Damson  •   201 

Sweet  Prune   31U 

Suriss  Plum   314 

Thomas   315 

True  Large  German  Prune. . .  31il 

Turkish  Quetsche   310 

Vert  Bonne  2iii 

Veritable  Impiratrice  

Violet  Perdrigon   2iMl 

Violette  2»Q 

Violet  Diaper  2li5 

Violet  Perdrigon  

Violette  Hdtive  3li2 

Violet  de  Tours  3U1 

Violet  Queen  Claude  3kA 

Virginian  Cherry  2tf4 

Virgin   ai5 

Washington  2S4 

Wentworth  25fi 

White  Gage   233 

White  Priuiordian  214 

White  Imperatrice  965 

White  Empress  2S5 

White  Magnum  Bonum  25fi 

White  Mogul  286 

White  JmpeHal  2Sfl 

White  Holland  2Sd 

White  Egg  38« 

White  Damson  237 

White  Prune  Damson  287 

WTiite  Damascene,  •«...•...•  9S9 
p trillion  Wf. 
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White  Otige   2S} 

WihtMen  Grren  Gtigt   2^26 

Wilmoe»  JVetc  Green  Gage. . .  2Iii 

Wilnwf8  Late  Green  Gage  . .  2111 

Winter  Damson   2Si!Z 

WUmofs  iMte  Orleane   300 

Wilmot  8  New  Orleans.   31)1 

Wild  Red  or  Yellow  Plum   233 

Yellow  Apricot   232 

Yellow  Ptrdrigon   214 

Yellow  Magnum  Bonum   2&ij 

Yellow  Egg   2SS 

Yellow  Gage  

Zwetache  


QVizrccs. 

Apple-Shaped   511 

Chinese  !)1'2 

Japan.....   hl2 

Oblong   51 1 

Orange  

Pear-shaped  ill 

Portugal  511 

k 

mAiPBXRRlES  Kftn  BLJiCKBCJtRIEB. 
I.  RASPBERRIES. 

American  Red  515 

American  Black   Mii 

American  White   td^ 

Barnet   5111 

Black  Raspberry,   515 

Brenllbrd  Cane   51^ 

Bur  ley   514 

Common  Red  Antwerp   515 

Common  Red   515 

Common  Black-Cap   515 

CornwalCs  Prolific   5iii 

Comwalft  Seedling   516 

Cretan  Red   5111 

Double  Hearing   517 

Xhuble- Bearing  Vell&VK   SIT) 

English  Red,  of  Bome, . «   515 

Ever- Bearing  Ohio   51S 

-Fastolff   511 

Franconia   517 

Vrambointr  k  Oros  FHiii   511 

MowlancTs  Red  Antwerp   5li 

Kneoe^M  Antwerp   514 

Knevfil!*  Giant   516 

Large  Red   51fi 

Late  Cane   517 

Liurd  Rxmouth'a   5in 

AVtr  Rett  Antwerp   51 1 

NotliuKhaiii  Scarlet.*   5ia 

OkwMiupberry   51S 

•0 


Perpetual  Bearing.  511 

Red  A  n  I  werp  •   514 

Siberian   51^ 

Thimble  Berry   513 

True  Red  Aritwerp   514 

Twice  Bearing   517 

Victoria   515 

H^ite  Antwerp   515 

Yellow  Antwerp   515 

2.  B]:.ACJCB£RR1BS. 

Bu4th  Blackberry   519 

Dewberry  51fi 

Double  \Vhite-bloasamed  Bram- 
ble  51» 

Double  Pink*>blo8somed  Bramble  5ia 

High  Blackberry   5t9 

Low  Blackberry  519 

Rose  Flowering  Bramble   519 

Trailing  Blackberry  519 


STRAWBERmiXS. 

Aberdeen   528 

American  Scarlett  622 

Atkinson  Scarlet,,  527 

Amtrian  Scarlet  526 

Bishop*8  Orange  526 

Bishop' s  J^ew   525 

Black  Prince...   523 

Black  Imperial  52S 

Blood  Pine  522 

Black  Roseberry   52ft 

Brewer's  Emperor   529 

Buisson   535 

Carolina   532 

Caperon  Royal,,,  

Caperon  Hermaphrodite  535 

Common  Hautbois.  53fi 

Commun  Sans  Filets  535 

Commun  Rouge  534 

DeaAlpesk  Fruit  Rouge  524 

Des  Alpes  a  Frmt  Blanc  535 

Downton   521> 

DouJble- Bearing  525 

Dundee  52d 

Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet  526 

Early  Scarlet  528 

Early  Prolific  Scarlet  526 

Elton  ^ 

Elton  Seedling   529 

English  Red  Wood  534 

Fraisier  Vert  639 

French  Musk  Hautbois  535 

Globe  Scarlet   526 

Green  Strawberry  •  537 

Green  Alpine  537 

Green  Pint  53^ 
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Green  XVomI   503 

Greewt^ir*  ,Vete  Giant  

Gn)Vt>.Kml  Scarlet  521 

Hovey's  Sewfliiig  5Hy 

ljiaL*<ui!A  Bay  

Hnthon  522 

Keen's  Seedling   [iai 

Keen*n  Black  Pine   5:11 

Kni^ht'a  SeetUing  52ii 

Lartce  Barly  Scariet   521 

lAtte  Scarlet   521 

Welon   52S 

Methven  Scarlet   521 

Mt  thren  Canlle  521 

Monthly^  without  Runnen, . .  5.'t5 

Murphy'*  Child  531 

Mui*k  Haittbitis   535 

M  vail  8  Hnti^h  Queen  5IiI 

M'vttll'a  Pine   531 

NtVatt  s  Di  ptford  Pine  531 

Myatt*i  El  1/^1   532 

A^foa  Srotia  Scarlet  52»» 

Ohi  Scarlet..  52i3 

Old  Piiie  532 

OraHf^e  Hwlmm**  Bay  52!> 

VhgituU  StarUt   5as» 


Patagonian  53fi 

Pine  Jijn»le   53$ 

Prince  AUtert   h31 

Prolific,  or  Conical  Hautbois...  532 

Red  Bu^h  Alpine  53£ 

Ked  Alpine   534 

Red  Mtmthljf  634 

Ked  Wood   534 

Kosc'Serry   528 

RoAs'Phcenix   532 

Scariet  ^ 

Seo/eh  Scarlet   5:^ 

Southampton  Scarlet   521 

Swainstone  Seedling   53J 

True  Chili   n.-ffi 

Virginia  Scarlet   52S 

IVarren's  Seedling   521 

VVilmot  *  Superb   53d 

White  Alpine  535 

White  Bu^h  Alpine   535 

lilfite  Monthly  535 

White  Monthly t  without  Rum- 

nera   535 

While  Wiiod   534 

Yellow  Chili   536 

york  Ri9er  Scariet   52! 
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Almond,  its  history  and  uses,  page  149 ;  c^ltirstion,  H9;  varieties  ci, 

150;  ornamental  varietiea,  152. 
American  Blight,  fiiL 
Amelioration  of  FruitH,  L 

Apple,  history  of,  56  ;  its  uses,  56;  criterion  of  qualities  in,  5S;  propaga- 
uon,  and  soil  and  situation  for,  59 ;  grafting  the  trees,  ITj  prun- 
ing, 62 ;  cultivation  of  orchards  of  the,  QI ;  the  bearing  year  of,  to 
aiter,  ftl ;  insects  injurious  to,  and  modjs  of  destroying,  Ii2 ;  gather- 
ing and  keeping,  01. 

Apple  Borer,  to  destroy,  d3. 

Apricot,  its  history,  uses,  and  cultivation,  159;  diseases  of,  1 53 ;  varieties 

of,  153  ;  ornamental  sorts,  159 ;  selection  of  choice  varieties, 
Aspect  of  fruit  trees,  4S ;  effects  of  hills  and  valleys,  ^ 
Bark  Louse,  to  destroy,  66^  560. 
Bending  the  limbs,  to  induce  fruitfulness,  3^ 
Berberry,  its  uses,  culture,  and  varieties, 
Birds,  destroyers  of  insects,  52. 
Blackberry,  its  culture  and  varieties,  518. 
Black  Gum,  on  the  plum  tree,  289. 
Black  Walnut,  2SL 
Butternut,  261. 

Budding,  the  theory  and  practice  of,  19 ;  its  advantages,  best  season  for, 
20;  shield  and  American  shield  budding,  21;  after  treatment  of  th« 
buds,  22;  reversed  shield,  and  annular,  23. 

Canker  Worm,  its  habits,  M ;  best  modes  to  destroy,  65. 

Caterpillar,  to  destroy,  OIL 

Chestnut,  its  varieties,  262 

Cherry,  history  and  uses,  162;  j^bnted  for  avenues  in  Germany,  163;  soil 
and  situation  for,  IM;  propagation  cf,  1M\  classification  of,  and 
its  varieti^,  165 ;  ornamental  varieti^,  129 ;  selections  of  choice 
sorts,  2(1L 

Chamomile,  used  to  destroy  inseetSt  54;  Ibr  the  scale  ineect  oo  the  orange 

tree,  543. 
Cider,  to  make,  6S. 
Citron,  the,  542^ 

Coel-Tar,  to  prevent  mice  from  girdling  trees,  560. 
Codling  Moth,  66. 

Composition  for  wounds  in  fruit  trees,  32. 
Crab,  the  type  of  the  apple,  wild  species  of,  5V. 
Cranberry,  its  habits  and  culture,  205. 
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Cross-Breeding,  to  obtain  new  varieties,  Q.  . 

Curl,  in  Peach  trees,  iOB^. 

Curculio,  its  habits,  2fifi ;  to  destroy,  2S8. 

Currant,  its  history,  2Q1 ;  uses  and  culture,  202;  Tarieties,  202;  crtiamfl9> 

tai  sorts,  2UiL 
Cul tings,  propagation  dy.  23^ 
Duration  of  varieties  of  Fruit-Trees,  551 
De  Candolle,  his  remarks  on  the  decay  of  varieties,  552 
Eyes,  or  Buds,  propagation  by,  2jL 

Fig,  its  history,  201 ;  propagation  and  culture,  20S ;  to  hasten  the  ripenir^f 

of  the  fruit,  and  its  varieties,  2011 
Filbert,  its  varieties  and  culture,  261. 
Fire- Blight,  its  nature,  322, 

French  Standard  Names,  key  to  the  pronunciation  of,  5fil. 
Frozen-Sap  Blight,  in  the  pear  tree,  324. 

Fruitful ness,  induced  by  root-pruning,  32j  by  bending  the  limbs,  aod  oj 

disbarking,  31;  by  salts  of  lime,  35. 
Grafting,  its  influence  on  varieties,  5^  55^ ;  its  uses,  12 ;  proper  time  for 

13  ;  its  limits,  li ;  splice  and  tongue-grafting,  15;  clefi-Krailin^,  11 ; 

saddle-gratting,  IB. 
Graft,  its  influence  on  the  stock,  2fi. 
Grafting-olay,  liL 
Grailing-wax,  IIL 

Grape,  its  history,  21B ;  soil  and  propagation,  219;  culture  of  the  foreigB. 
220;  vinery  culture,  222;  insects  and  diseases  of,  235;  foreign  va- 
rieties, 23B  ;  culture  of  the  native,  211  i  vineyaid  culture  of,  250;. 
selection  of  choice  sorts,  25iL 

Grape-Beetles,  252. 

Crooseberry,  its  habits  and  uses,  213 ;  propagation  and  culture,  214 ;  vane^ 

ties,  215 ;  selection  of  choice,  211. 
Hickory  Nut,  2fil. 
Hybridising  plants,  9 ;  its  limits,  10. 
Inoculating,  or  Budding  Fruit-Trees,  IflL 
Insect  Blight,  in  the  pear,  322. 

Insects,  general  remarks  on.  Si  ;  to  destroy  by  hand-pickings  to  kill  intH« 
grub  state,  52 ;  to  kill  in  the  winged  state,  53j  sorts  injurious  to  the 
apple,  62 ;  to  the  grape,  235  and  252 ;  to  the  plum,  2M ;  to  the 
pear,  322;  to  the  peach,  4flt0;  to  tl|p  melon,  53S;  to  tha  orange, 
513. 

Knight,  hi^  mode  of  raising  new  varieties,  9 ;  his  theory  on  the  decay  of 
varieties,  551. 

Knots,  on  the  plum,  269.  -  • 

Lasers,  propagation  by,  28.  . 

Laying-in-by-the-heels,  42. 

Lemons  and  Limes,  5-15. 

Longworth,  on  vineyard  ctiltoro,  230^ 

Manure  for  fruit-trees,  45  ..       -  - 

Madeira  Nut,  2d0.  •  ^ 

Melon,  its  history  and  culture,  5.'^7;  ioaecti  affecting,  53S  i  uJtiu*  oi  tim- " 
Persian,  53& ;  varieties,  53& 
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Mice,  to  deter  fh>m  girdliDg  trees, 
Mildew,  on  the  grap«,  252 
Moths,  to  destroy,  * 
Mulberry,  its  habits  and  varieties,  23fi. 
Mulching  newly-planted  trees,  4iL 

Nectar ne.  iU  habits  and  culture,  501;  insects  affecting,  5^22 ;  varieties 

3Lt2  i  selection  of  choice  sorts,  50^ 
Nuts,  description  of,  2QQ ;  Ei^ropean  Walnut,  Butternut,  2^  ;  Filberts  oi 

various  sorts,  2^  ;  Chestnuts,  2G2. 
Orange,  its  history  and  uses,  542;  soil  and  culture,  543 ;  scsiie  insect  on, 

543;  its  varieties,  54^L 
Olive,  its  history  and  uses,  546 ;  propagation^  culture,  and  finest  varieties, 

547. 

PedT.h,  its  history,  452;  its  uses,  454;  propagation, 455;  soil  and  situation 
for,  45lj ;  pruning,  451 ;  insects  and  diseases  of,  ^QQ ;  the  Yellows  in, 
its  cause  and  remedy,  Ml ;  destruction  in  the  leaves  o^,45i) ;  varie- 
ties, 471 ;  ornaaiental  varieties,  40^ ;  selection  of  choice  sorts  of, 
500 ;  tongue-grafting  the,  15. 

Peach  Borer,  4fln. 

Pear,  its  history.  Hi];  uses ;  and  remarkable  trees  of,  ;  gathering  and 
keeping,  319;  propagation,  320 ;  soil  and  culture,  321 :  diseases  of, 
blight,  etc.,  Z22 ;  forms  and  character  of  varieties,  3.30  ■  selection  of 
choice  sorts,  452. 

Planting  deep,  ill  effects  o(,  45. 

Plum,  its  history  and  uses,  2ii2 ;  propagation  and  culture,  264  ;  best  soil 
for,  205 ;  insects  and  diseases  of,  curculio,  etc.,  2^  ;  varieties,  221 ; 
ornameiiLal  varieties,  315  ;  selection  of  choice  sorts,  314. 

Pomegranate,  its  history  and  uses,  54fi ;  propagation  and  culture  ^4d ;  wm- 
-    rieties,  5^. 

Potash  Wash  for  the  Stems  of  Fruit-Trees,  560. 

Position  of  Fruit-Trees,  4S± 

Preparing  the  Soil  for  Fruit- Trees,  43. 

Propagation,  by  grafting,  12;  by  budding,  IS;  by  cuttings,  26j  Sy 

21 ;  by  layers,  28  ;  by  suckers,  22* 
Prunes,  to  make,  2(33. 

Pruning,  to  promote  growth,  2i^;  theory  of,  30 ;  to  induce  fruitAilness,  22; 

root  pruning,  32 ;  transplanted  trees,  46 ;  «hortenii^-in,  458 
Qenouille  training,  36. 

Quince,  its  history  and  uses,  509;  propagation,  culture,  and  varieU**,  510; 

oriiauiental  varieties,  512. 
Rabbits,  to  prevent  their  girdling  trees,  5BD. 
Raspberry,  its  habits,  512 ;  uses,  culture,  and  varieties,  51^ 
Renewal  Training  of  the  Vine,  221 
Ringing  and  Disbarking,  3A. 
Rivers'  Remarks  on  Root-Pruning,  33. 
Root-grafting,  Dr.  Van  Mons*  remarks  on,  IX 
Root-pruning,  its  advantages,  32. 
Rust  and  cracking  of  the  fruit  of  the  Pear-tree,  55G. 
Salt,  to  destroy  insects  generally,  53 ;  to  deetroy  the  curculio, 
Scions,  to  select,  13. 

60* 


604  .  amtEUAL  man. 

Seedlings,  to  raise,  5. 
Sea  Air,  its  eflectf  on  firuit-trees»  555 

Shaddock,  545. 

Shellac,  composition  for  wounds  in  trees*  32. 
Shortening- in,  mode  of  pruning  the  peach,  458. 
SmulU.  their  power  of  driWog  awaf  inwcts,  S3 

th«  beat  ibr  Ihiit-trM,  48;  gravelly  loam,  sandy  loam,  clay«T 
49;  itt  ofieet  on  the  health  of  the  treM»  49. 
8oft-Soap,  for  the  stems  of  fruit-trees,  560. 
Specie  of  Frait-Tirees,  3 ;  repfoduee  tbemsslTSS,  3. 
Slug-worm  on  the  Pear,  338. 
Spurnng-in,  traininj^  the  irine^  Q2l' 
Stools,  for  propagation,  29.  * 

Stocks,  for  grafting  on,  13 ;  their  iufluence  on  the  grail,  94  i  bad  ones 

the  decay  ot  varieties,  553. 
Strawberry,  its  lustvi^  and  uses,  520 ;  propagation  and  ^il  for,  521 ;  cul* 

ture  in  fotrs  and  in  strips,  522 ;  fertile  and  bar*<a«  plants  of,  523 ; 

varieties,  525 ;  selections  of  choice  eorts,  530. 
Takiog-Qp  trees,  48. 
Them*  the,  se  stocks  for  the  peer,  330 
Tobacco-water,  for  insects,  54. 
Toads,  destroyers  of  insects,  56. 

Transplanting^,  directions  for,  41  ;  preparing  places  for  41 

Training,  geiicr;il  remarks  on,  35;  its  objects,  36;  ctj^i*  **!  standards,  and 

qoenouiiie  training,  36 ;  fim  training,  38 ;  horizon^.,  40 ;  renewal 

of  grapes,  221. 
Vallies,  effects  of,  50. 

Varieties,  to  produce  new,  3;  their  tendency  to  change.  4;  do  net  pf«»* 
•  duee  the  same,  4 ;  inHoeaoe  of  grafting  on,  4 ;  Van  fiwf  mode  el 
laisiiig  new,  5 ;  raising  new,  by  crop  breeding,  9 ;  propaps^ion  olt 
18;  remarks  on  the  duration  of,  551 ;  Knight's  theory  im  tfie 
■  cay  of,  552 ;  effects  of  climate  on,  555;  to  restore  decayed,  558. 
Vine,  grafting  the,  18  ;  culture  of,  221. 

Vinery,  clieap  mode  of  building,  222;  tor  fire  heat,  226;  diary  of  rvlt>m 

in  the,  22S. 
Vineyartl  Culture,  250. 
Wash  for  the  Stems  of  Fruit-Trees,  5G0. 
Water  Melon,  its  uses,  culture,  and  varieties,  541. 
Whale  oil  eoep,  to  destroy  insects,  54. 

raiowe,  a  disease  of  the  Peach,  468 ;  its  symptoms,  463;  ill  cmms  t«»: 
remedy  for,  4d7. 
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